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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CH A P. valour id dinterity in arms were equally applauded by the ſol⸗ : 


XXVII. 


— dirs; and the clergy conſidered the humble piety of Gratian as the 


firſt and moſt uſeful of his virtues. The victory of Colmar had deli- 


vered the Weſt from a formidable invaſion; and the grateful pro- 


. vinces of the Eaſt aſcribed the merits of Theodoſius, to the author of 


His defects. 


tion of Gratian to Auſonius, a profeſſed ins th Auſonius condemns the taſte of his age. 


bis greatneſs, and of the public ſafety. Gratian ſurvived thoſe me- 
morable events only four or five years; but he ſurvived his reputa- 
tion ; and, before he fell a victim to rebellion, he had loſt, in a great 


. meaſure, the reſpect and confidence of the Roman world. 


The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct, may not 
be imputed to the arts of flattery, which had beſieged the ſon of Va- 
lentinian from his infancy; nor to the headſtrong paſſions, which 


that gentle youth appears to have eſcaped. A more attentive 
view of the life of Gratian, may perhaps ſuggeſt the true cauſe 


of the diſappointment of the public hopes. His apparent virtues, 


inſtead of being the hardy productions of experience and adverſity, 


were the premature and artificial fruits of a royal education. The 
anxious tenderneſs of his father was continually employed to beſtowy 
on him thoſe advantages, which he might perhaps eſteem the more 
highly, as he himſelf had been deprived of them; and the moſt 
{ſkilful maſters of every ſcience, and of every art, had laboured to 
form the mind and body of the young prince. The knowledge 
which they painfully communicated was diſplayed with oſtentation, 


and celebrated with laviſh praiſe. His ſoft and tractable diſpoſition: 
received the fair impreſſion of their judicious precepts, and the ab- 
ſence of paſſion might eaſily be miſtaken for the ſtrength of reaſon. 


His preceptors gradually roſe to the rank and conſequence of mini- 


Valentinian was leſs attentive to the reli- (Mem. de I Academie des | Iaferiptions,: tom. 
gion of his ſon; fince he entruſted the educa- xv. p. 125—138.).. The poetical fame of. 
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ſters of late and, as they wiſely diſſembled their fecret authority Fa 
he ſeemed to act with firmneſs, with propriety, and with judg- 
ment, on the moſt important occaſions of his life and reign. 
But the influence of this elaborate inſtruction did not penetrate 
beyond the ſurface; and the ſkilful preceptors, who ſo accu- 
rately guided. the ſteps of their royal pupil, could not infuſe into 
his feeble and indolent character, the vigorous and independent 

principle of action, which renders the laborious purſuit of glory 
eſſentially neceſſary to the happineſs, and almoſt to. the exiſtence, 
of the hero. As ſoon as time and accident had removed thoſe | 
faithful ' counſellors from the throne, the emperor of the Weſt 
| inſenſibly deſcended to the level of his natural genius; abandoned 
the reins of government to the ambitious hands which were ſtretched 
forwards to graſp them; and amuſed his leiſure with the moſt fri- 
volous gratifications. A public ſale of favour and injuſtice was in- 
ſtituted, both in the court, and in the provinces, by the worthleſs 
delegates of his power, whoſe merit it was made /acrilege to queſtion *, 
The conſcience of the eredulous prince was directed by ſaints and 
biſhops*; who procured an Imperial edict to puniſh, as a capital 
offence, this violation, the negle&, or even the ignorance, of the 
divine law 2 Among the various arts which had exerciſed the youth 


by 1 ſuccellively alot} the 


pPrætorian præfecture of Italy (A. D. 377), 
and of Gaul (A. P. 378); and was at length 


inveſted with the conſulſhip (A. D. 379). 


He expreſſed his gratitude in a ſervile and in- 


ſipid piece of flattery (Actio Gratiarum, p. 
biſhop the merit of Gratian's intolerant laws. 


699—736:), which has ſurvived more _ 
productions. | | 

Piſputare de principali | Ju non 
oportet. Sacrilegii enim inſtar eſt dubitare, 
an is dignus fit, quem elegerit imperator. 


Codex Juſtinian. I. ix. tit. xxix; leg. 3. This 
convenient law was e and n 


. Bs 


after the death * Gratian, by the feeble 
court of Milan. : 
4 Ambroſe compoſed, for his inſtruction, 
a theological treatiſe on the faith of the Tri- 
nity ; and Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, 
tom. v. p. 158. 169.) aſcribes to the arch- 


5 Qui divinæ legis ſanctitatem, neſciendo 
omittunt, aut negligendo violant, et offen- 
dunt, facrilegium committunt. Codex Juſti- 
nian. 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1. Theodofius in- 
deed may claim his ſhare in the ene of this 


comprehenſive law. 0 Hh 
. f 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


of Gratian, he had applied himſelf, with ſingular inclination and Fr 
ceſs, to manage the horſe, to draw the bow; and to dart the Javelin ; | 
and theſe qualifications, which might be uſeful to a ſoldier, were 


proſtituted to the viler purpoſes of hunting. Large parks were in- 


cloſed for the Imperial pleaſures, and plentifully ſtocked with every 
Jpecies of wild beaſts; and Gratian neglected the duties, and even the 


dexterity and boldneſs in the chace. 


. dignity, of his rank, to conſume whole days in the vain diſplay of his 


The pride and with of the Ro- 
man emperor to excel in an art, in which he might be ſurpaſſed by 
the meaneſt of his ſlaves, reminded. the numerous. ſpectators of the 


examples of Nero and Commodus; but the chaſte and temperate 


Gratian was a ſtranger to their monſtrous vices; and his Tug were 
ſtained only with the blood of animals. | 
The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character i in . 


eyes of mankind, could not have diſturbed the ſecurity of his reign, 


if the army had not been provoked to reſent their peculiar injuries, 


5 As long as the young emperor was guided by the inſtructions of his. 


maſters, he profeſſed himſelf the friend and pupil of the ſoldiers; 
many of his hours were ſpent in the familiar converſation of the 


camp; and the health, the comforts, the rewards, the honours, of. 


his faithful troops, appeared to be the object of his attentive concern. 
But, after Gratian more freely indulged his prevailing taſte for hunt- 


ing and ſhooting, he naturally connected himſelf with the moſt dex- 
terous minifters of his favourite amuſement. 
was received into the military and. domeſtic ſervice of the palace; 


A body of the Alant 


and the admirable ſkill, which they were accuſtomed to diſplay in the. 
unbounded plains of Scythia, was exerciſed, on a more narrow theatre, 


6 8 (xxxi. 10.) and the younger 
Victor acknowledge the virtues of Gratian; 
and accuſe, or rather lament, his degene- 


rate taſte. The odious parallel of Cemmodus 


in the parks and incloſures of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents | 


is ſaved by 5 licet i incruentus 55 5 perhaps 
Philoſtorgius (I. x. c. 10. and Godefroy, 


p. 412.) had guarded, with. ſome 8 185 re 
IVE the compariſon of Nero. | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


5 
and cuſtoms of theſe favourite guards, to whom alone he entruſt- © TICS „ 
ed the defence of his perſon: and, as if he meant to inſult the — 
public opinion, he frequently ſhewed himſelf to the ſoldiers and B 
people, with the drefs and arms, the long bow, the ſounding quiver, _ | 8 
and the fur garments, of a Scythian warrior. The unworthy ſpec- 1 
tacle of a Roman prince, who had renounced the dreſs and manners 
of his country, filled the minds of the legions with grief and in- 
dignation .. Even the Germans, ſo ſtrong and formidable in the 
armies of the empire, affected to diſdain the ſtrange and horrid ap- 
0 pearance of the ſavages of the North, who, in the ſpace of a few 
years, had wandered from the banks of the Volga to thofe of the 
Seine: A loud and licentious murmur was echoed through the camps 
and garriſons of the Weſt; and as the mild indolence of Gratian 
neglected to extinguiſh the firſt ſymptoms of diſcontent, the want of e 8 
love and reſpect was not ſupplied by the influence of fear. But the | 
ſubverſion of an eſtabliſhed government is always a work of ſome 
real, and of much apparent, difficulty ; and the throne of Gra- 
tian was protected by the ſanctions of cuſtom, law, religion, and the 
nice balance of the civil and military powers, which had been eſtaa 
bliſhed by the policy of Conſtantine. It is not very important to 5 
inquire from what cauſes the revolt of Britain was produced. Acci- 
dent is commonly the parent of diſorder; the ſeeds of rebellion 
happened to fall on a ſoil which was ſuppoſed to be more fruitful than e 
any other in tyrants and uſurpers; the legions of that ſequeſtered Revolt of 44 
TR _ had been long famous for a ſpirit of preſumption. and arro- Maximus in 


bit 1 


Britain, ED 


IN Zoſimus (l. iv. p. 247.) OP SE younger 


Victor aſcribe the revolution to the favour of 


the Alani, and the difcontent of the Roman 
troops. Dum exercitum negligeret, et paucos 
ex Alanis, quos ingenti auro ad ſe tranſtule- 
rat, anteferret veteri ac Romano militi. 

5 Britannia fertilis Wannen tyrannorum, 


is a memorable expreſſion; - uſed by Jerom in 
the Pelagian controverſy, and variouſly tor- 
tured in the diſputes of our national antiqua- 
ries. The revolutions of the laſt age appear- 
ed to juſtify the image of the ſublime Boſſuet, 
cette iſle, plus orageuſe qe. les mers * 
* Penvironnent,”? 


cance 3 5 
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CHAP. gance *; and the name of Maximus. was proclaimed, by the tu- 
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XXVII. 
— multuary, but unanimous voice, both of the ſoldiers and of the pro- 


vincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not yet aſcer- 
tained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, the 
fellow-ſoldier, and the rival of Theodoſius, whoſe elevation he had - 
not ſeen without ſome emotions of envy and reſentment : the events 
of his life had long ſince fixed him in Britain ; and I ſhould not be 
_ unwilling to find ſome evidence for the marriage, which he is ſaid 
to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caernar- 
vonſhire . But this provincial rank might juſtly be conſidered as a 
ſtate of exile and obſcurity; and if Maximus had obtained any 
civil or military office, he was not inveſted with the authority 
either of governor or general . His abilities, and even his in- 
tegrity, are acknowledged by the partial writers of the age; and 
the merit muſt indeed have been conſpicuous, that could extort ſuch 
a confeſſion. in favour of the vanquiſhed enemy of Theodoſins. 
The diſcontent of Maximus might incline him to cenſure the con- 
duct of his ſovereign, and to encourage, perhaps without any views ft 
of ambition, the murmurs of the troops. But in the midſt of the 
tumult, he artfully, or modeſtly, refuſed to aſcend the throne ;_ and 
ſome credit appears to have been given to his own poſitive declara- 
tion, that he was compelled to accept the OO preſent of the 
hi 898 bs Ha 8 . e Fatt 
| g | | But 
„ Zoſimus ſays of the Britiſh ſoldiers, ry ther of our antiquities is followed, as uſual, by 
QANAGVY UTEVT WY E, u XK Pop VSX 0 {hEVGUG » his blind Rage. Pacatus and Zoſimus had 
10 Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her cha- taken ſome pains. to prevent this error, or 
pel may ſtill be ſeen at Caer- ſegont, now Caer- fable; and I ſhall protect myſelf by their de- 
narvon (Carte's Hiſt. of England, vol. i. p. cifive teſtimonies. Regali habitd exwlem ſuum, 
168. from Rowland's Mona Antiqua). The illi exules orbis induerunt (in Panegyr.. Vet. 
| prudent reader may not perhaps be dase Xi. 23.), and the Greek hiſtorian, ſtill leſs 
with ſuch Welch evidence. equivocally, aur; (Maximus) . #9: ue a 
1 Cambden (vol. i. introduct. p. ci.) ap- brite eroxn mgoeBur (I. iv. p. 248.) 
points him governor of Britain; and the f- Aae Severus, Dialog. ü. 7. Ons. 9 
IE — ff 1 75 | - ius, 
1 1 
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; 


but there was danger likewiſe i in refuſing the empire ; ; and from CHAP. 


XXVII. 4 


the moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance to his lawful ge 
ight and 


ſovereign, he could not hope to reign, or even to live, if he con- 
fined his moderate ambition within the narrow limits of Britain. 


death of 


Gratiam. 


He boldly and wiſely reſolved to prevent the deſigns of Gratian ; 


the youth of the Hand crowded to his ſtandard, and he invaded 


Gaul with a fleet and army, which were long afterwards remem=-_ 


bered, as the emigration. of a conſiderable part of the Britiſh- na- 
tion. The emperor, in his peaceful reſidence of Paris, was alarmed 
by their hoſtile approach; and the darts which he idly waſted on 
- Hons and bears, might have been employed more honourably againſt 
the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced his degenerate ſpirit 
and deſperate ſituation; and deprived him of the reſources, which 
he ſtill might have found, in the ſupport of his ſubjects and allies.. 
The armies of Gaul, inſtead: of oppoſing the march of Maximus, 


received him with joyful and loyal acclamations ; and the ſhame of 
The 


the deſertion was transferred from the people to the prince. 
troops, whoſe ſtation more immediately attached them to the ſervice 
of the palace, abandoned the ſtandard of Gratian the firſt time that 
it was diſplayed in the neighbourhood of Paris. The emperor of 
the Weſt fled towards Lyons, with a train of only three hundred 
horſe; and, in the cities along the road, where he hoped to find: 
a refuge, or at leaſt a paſſage, he was taught, by cruel ex- 
| Ferenc, we . gate Is ſhut againſt the unfortunate. Yet 


1551 Vil. c. 34+ p. 556. "Aa ha 
knowledge (Sulpicius had been his ſubject) 
his innocence and merit. It is fingular. 
enough, that Maximus ſhould. be leſs favour- 
ably treated by Zofimus, the 1 rene 
of his riral. 
_ 33 Archbiſhop. Uſher (Aut, Britan. 


583 Eeceleſ. p. 107, 108.) has diligently collected 


the legends of the iſland, and the continent. 


The whole emigration conſiſted of 30,000 


by the Huns. 
been defrauded of their equal honours ; and, 
what is ſtill harder, John Trithemius pre- 
ſumes to mention the children of theſe Britiſi 


ſoldiers, and 100,000 plebeians, who ſettle 
in Bretagne. Their deſtined brides, St. Ur- 
ſula with 14, o00 noble, and 60,000 plebeian, 
virgins, miſtook their way; landed at Co- 
logne, and were all moſt cruelly murdered 
But the plebeian ſiſters have 
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5 t ill hare reached, in n ſafety, the A0 1805 of kis brother; 


and ſoon have returned with the forces of Italy and the Eaſt; if he 
had not ſuffered himſelf to be fatally deceived by the perfidious go- 
vernor of the Lyonneſe province. Gratian was amuſed by proteſta- 
tions of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a ſupport, which could 


5 not be effectual; till the arrival of Andragathius, the general of the 


A. D. 383. | 


Auguſt 25. 


cavalry of Maximus, put an end to his ſuſpenſe. That reſolute offi- 
cer executed, without remorſe, the orders, or the 1 intentions, of the 
uſurper. Gratian, as he roſe from ſupper, was delivered into the hands 
of the aſſaſſin; and his body was denied to the pious and preſſing en- 
treaties of his brother Valentinian **. The death of the emperor was 
| followed by that of his powerful general Mellobaudes, the king of the 


Franks ; ; who maintaifed, to the laſt moment of his life, the ambi- 


guous reputation,” which is the juſt recompenee of obſcure and ſubtle 

| Theſe executions might be neceſſary to the public fafety : ; 
but the ook uſurper, whoſe power was acknowledged by all the | 
provinces of the Weſt, had the merit, and the ſatisfaction, of boaſt- 

ing, that, except thoſe who had periſhed by the FC of wth his a7 


policy 


nw was not tained by the blood of the Romans 
_ © The events of this revolution had paſſed in ſuch rapid ſucceſ ion, | 


Treaty of 

peace be- 

_ tween Maxi- 
mus and 

Theodoſius, 

A. D. 383 — 

387. 


ns Zoſimus (1. iv. 
ported the death of 


248, 249.) has tranſ- 


"Gratian from Lugdunum Ambroſe, who has occaſion to exculpate him- 


Chronicle, as the cauſe of the ruin of PRE | 


in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Mæſia. 


Some hints may be extracted from the Chro- 
nicles; ſome lies may be detected in Sozomen 


(1. vii. c. 13.) and Socrates (l. v. c. 11.) . Am- 
broſe is our moſt authentic evidence (tom. i. 


Enarrat. in Pſalm. Ixi. p. 961. tom. ii. epiſt. 
' - Xxiv. p. 888, &c. and de Obit Valentinian. 


Conſolat. Ne 28. p. 1182.). 


1 Pacatus (xii. 28 ) celebrates his: kdelity ; 3; 
while his treachery is marked in Profper's 


ſelf, only condemns the death of Vallio, a faith- 


ful ſervant of Gratian (tom. 1 ii. e xv. 


p. EO edit. Benedict.) 


15 He proteſted, nullum ex adverſariis niſi 
in acie occubuiſſe. Sulp. Severus in Vit. B. 
Martin. c. 23. The orator of Theodoſius be- 


ſtows reluctant, and therefore weighty, Praiſe 
on his clemency. Si cui ille, pro ceteris ſce.'  _ 


that it would have been impoſſible for Theodoſius to march to the 
relief of his benefactor, before he received the intelligence of his 
defeat and death. During the ſeaſon of ſincere grief, or oſtentatious 


« 
> 


leribus ſuis, minus crudelis fuiſſe videtur (Pas 


negyr. Vet. Xii. 28.), . 
| mourning, 


- 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


mouraing, the Eaſtern emperor was interrupted by the arrival of the c 
principal chamberlain of Maximus: and the choice of a” venerable = V—— 


old man, for an office which was uſually exerciſed by eunuchs, an- 
nounced to the court of Conſtantinople the gravity and temperance 
of the Britiſh uſurper. The ambaſſador condeſcended to juſtify, or 
excuſe, the conduct of his maſter ; and to proteſt, in ſpecious lan- 
guage, that the murder of Gratian had been perpetrated, without his 
knowledge or conſent, by the precipitate zeal of the ſoldiers. But he 
proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to offer Theodoſius the alterna- 


9 
. 
XXVII. 


tive of peace, or war. The ſpeech of the ambaſſador concluded : 


with a ſpirited declaration, that although Maximus, as a Roman, 


and as the father of his people, would 'chuſe rather to employ his 
forces in the common defence of the republic, he was armed and 


prepared, if his friendſhip ſhould be rejected, to diſpute in a field of 
battle the empire of the world. An immediate and peremptory 


anſwer was required; but it was extremely difficult for Theodofius 
to ſatisfy, on this important occaſion, either the feelings of 


his own mind, or the expectations of the public. The impe- 
rious voice of honour and gratitude, called aloud for revenge. 
From the liberality of Gratian he had received the Imperial 


Giadem : his patience would encourage the odious ſuſpicion, that 
he was more deeply ſenſible of former injuries, than of recent 


obligations; and if he accepted the friendſhip, he muſt ſeem to ſhare 
| the guilt, of the aſſaſſin. Even the principles of juſtice, and the 


intereſt of ſociety, would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of 


. Maximus: and the example of ſucceſsful uſurpation would tend to 
diſſolve the artificial fabric of government, and once more to replunge 


the empire in the crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, 
as the ſentiments of gratitude and honour ſhould invariably regulate 


the conduct of an individual, they may be overbalanced in the mind 
of a ſovereign, by the ſenſe of 2 1 2 8 and the maxims, 
e e „ "6" N both 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
both of juſtice and humanity, muſt permit the eſcape of an atrociors 
criminal, if an innocent people would be involved in the conſequences! 


of his puniſhment. The aſſaſſin of Gratian had uſurped, but he 
actually poſſeſſed, the moſt warlike provinces of the empire: the 


Eaſt was exhauſted by the misfortunes, and even by the ſucceſs, 


of the Gothic war; and it was ſeriouſly to be apprehended, that 
after the vital ſtrength of the republic had been waſted in a doubtful 
and deſtructive conteſt, the feeble conqueror would remain an. 
eaſy prey to the Barbarians of the North. Theſe weighty con- 
ſiderations engaged Theodoſius to diſſemble Eis reſentment, and 
to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But he ſtipulated, that Maximus 
ſhould content himſelf with the poſſeſſion of the countries beyond 
the Alps. The brother of Gratian was confirmed and ſecured 


in the ſovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the Weſtern IIlyricum; 


and fome honourable conditions were inſerted in the treaty, to 
protect the memory, and the laws, of the deceaſed emperor 
According to the cuſtom of the age, the images of the three Imperial 
colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of the people: nor 
ſhould it be lightly ſuppoſed, that, in the moment of a ſolemn recon- 
_—_— Theodoſius 9880 ee the intention of Mey ne 
revenge F +12 

The e of Gratian for the Roman ſales, had ib 


him to the fatal effects of their reſentment. His profound venera- 


tion for the Chriſtian clergy was rewarded by the applauſe and gra- 
titude of a powerful order, which has claimed, in every age, the 


_ privilege. of diſpenſing honours, both on earth and in heaven. 
f The orthodox biſhops bewailed his death, and their own irreparable 


177 Ambroſe mentions the laws of Gratian, of Theodofius have abſolutely forgotten, or 
quas non abrogavit hoſtis (tom. ii. W 8 xvii. ſlightly mentioned. 
p- 827.) | 1 Their oracle, the archbiſhop of Milan, 
* Zoſimus, 1. iv. p. 251, 292. We way aſſigns to his pupil Gratian an high and re- 
diſclaim his odious ſuſpicions ; but we cannot ' ſpeQable place in heaven xm li. de Obit. 


reject the treaty of peace, which the friends W.. Canſol. p- 1193.) 


. loſs; 
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loſs; Aus: they were ſoon comforted by the diſcovery, . that Gratian 
had committed the ſceptre of the Eaſt to the hands of a prince, whoſe 
humble faith, and fervent zeal, were ſupported by the ſpirit and 


aͤbilities of a more vigorous character. Among the benefactors 


of the church, the fame of Conſtantine has been rivalled by the 
glory of Theodoſius. If Conſtantine had the advantage of erect- 


11 
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ing the ſtandard of the croſs, the emulation of his ſucceſſor aſ- | 
ſumed the merit of ſubduing the Arian hereſy, and of aboliſhing | 


the worſhip of idols in the Roman world. Theodoſius was the firſt 
of the emperors baptized in the true faith of the Trinity. Although 

he was born of a Chriſtian family, the maxims, or at leaſt the 
practice, of the age, encouraged him to delay the. ceremony of his 
_ Initiation ; till he was admoniſhed of the danger of delay, by the 
| ſerious illneſs which threatened his life, towards the end of the firſt 
year of his reign. Before he again took the field againſt the Goths, he 
received the ſacrament of baptiſm from Acholius, the orthodox 
biſhop of Theflalonica *; and, as the emperor aſcended from the 
holy font, ſtill glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he 
dictated a ſolemn edi, which proclaimed his own faith, and pre- 
. ſcribed the religion of his ſubjects. It is our pleaſure (ſuch is the 
“ Imperial ſtyle), that all the nations, which are governed by our 
„ clemency and moderation, ſhould ſtedfaſtly adhere to the religion 


& which was taught by St. Peter to the Romans; which faithful 


© tradition has preſerved z and which is now profeſſed by the pontiff 
« Damaſus, and by Peter, biſhop of Alexandria, a man of apoſtolic 


0 Haag Nene to the diſcipline of the e and the 


20 For the baptifin of Thanks, ſee So- 3 ; who ſtyles him, murus gde atque | 


zomen (I. vil. c. 4+), Socrates (I. v. c. 6.), ſanctitatis (tom. ji. epiſt. XV. p. 820.) ; and 


and Tillemont (Hiſt. des Porn tom. v. afterwards celebrates his ſpeed and diligence 
p. 728.) in running to Conſtantinople, Italy, &c. 


21 Aſcolius, or Acholius, was honoured (epiſt. xvi. p. 822.), a virtue which does not: 5 


15 the N and the praiſes, of Am- appertain either to a wall, or a biſhop. 


C 2 8 « doctrine 


a 


© H AP. u Joftrine of the goſpel, let us believe the ſole deity of che Father, 


XXVII. 


w—— *© the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; under an equal majeſty, and a 


& pious Trinity. We authoriſe: the followers of this doctrine to 


« aſſume the title of Catholic Chriſtians ; and as we judge, that all 


1 en are extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamous 
© name of Heretics; and declare, that their conventicles ſhall no 
© longer uſurp the reſpectable appellation of churches. Beſides the 


«* condemnation of Divine juſtice, they muſt expect to ſuffer the ſe- 


« vere penalties, which our authority, guided by heaventy wiſdom, 


es ſhall think proper to inflict upon them ©.” The faith of a ſoldier 
is commonly the fruit of inſtruction, rather than of inquiry - but as 
| the emperor always fixed his eyes on the viſible land-marks of ortho- 
doxy, which he had ſo prudently conftituted, his religious opinions 


were never affected by the ſpecious texts, the ſubtle arguments, and 


the ambiguous creeds of the Arian doors. Once indeed he expreſſed 


a faint inclination to converſe with the eloquent and learned Euno- 


mius, who lived in retirement at a {mall diſtance from Conſtanti- 
nople. But the dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of 


the empreſs Flaccilla, who trembled for the ſalvation of her huſband ; 


| W praiſes of 


and the mind of Theodoſius was confirmed by a theological argu- 

ment, adapted to the rudeſt capacity. He had lately beftowed, on 
his eldeſt ſon Arcadius, the name and honours of Auguſtus ; and the 
two princes were ſeated on a ſtately. throne to receive the homage 


of their ſubjects. A biſhop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached 


the throne, and after ſaluting, with due reverence, the perſon of his | : 


ſovereign, he accoſted the royal youth with the ſame familiar tender- 


neſs, which he might have uſed towards a plebeian child. Provcked 


by this inſolent - behaviour, the monarch, ave; orders, that the ; 


e Theokel I. xvi; tit. i. leg. 2, with As” auream i fanfionem, edicium pium : 


Godefroy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 5—9. et falutare,-Sir itur ad al. 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 


ruſtic prieſt ſhould be inſtantly driven from his preſence. - But while 
the guards were forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic had 


time to execute his deſign, by exclaiming, with a loud voice, Such 


4 jg the treatment, O emperor ! which the King of heaven has pre- 


«. pared for thoſe impious men, who affe& to worſhip the Father, but 


« refuſe to acknowledge the equal majeſty of his divine Son.” 
Theodoſius immediately embraced: the biſhop of Ieonium; and never 
forgot the important en which he had received from this dramatie 
parable | 

Conftandionte was the petenz ſeat and foewels of Arianiſm; 3 
and, in a long interval of forty years“, the faith of the princes and 
prelates, who reigned in the capital of the Eaſt, was rejected in the 


purer ſchools of Rome and Alexandria. The archiepiſcopal throne 
of Macedonius, which had been polluted with fo much Chriſtian 


: blood, was ſucceſſively filled by Endoxus and-Damophitus. Their 
dioceſe enjoyed a free importation of vice and error from every pro- 


vince of the empire; the eager purſuit of religious controverſy 


afforded a new occupation to the buſy idlenefs of the metropolis ; and 
we may credit the affertion of an intelligent obſerver, who deſcribes, 
with ſome pleaſantry, the effects of their loquacious- zeal. © This 
« city,” ſays he, * is full of mechanics and ſlaves, who are all of them 


profound theologians ; and preach in the ſhops, and in the ſtreets. 


« Tf you' defire'a man to change a piece of filver, he informs you, 
wherein the Son differs from the Father: if you aſk. the price of 
A loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the Son is inferior to 


„ the Father; and if you enquire, whether the bath is me the 


. e Lvl. c. 6. Theodoret, I. v. *+ Sozomen, I. vii. c. 5, Socrates, I. v. 


e. 16. Tillemont is diſpleaſed (Mem. Ecclef. c. 7. Marcellin. in Chron. The account of 
tom. vi. p. 627, 628.) with the terms of forty years muſt be dated from the election or 


« ruſtic biſnop, ** obſcure city.” Yet F intruſion of Euſebius; who wiſely exchanged 

muſt take leave to think, that both Amphi- the biſhopric of Nicomedia for the throne of 

| lochius and Iconium were objects of inconſider- Conflattinople.. HITS 
able TER in the Roman * | | 


„ | . © anſwer 
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CHAP. anſwer is, that the Son was made out of nothing The heretics, 


XXVII. 


of various denominations, ſubſiſted in peace under the protection 


of the Arians of Conſtantinople; who endeavoured to ſecure the at- 
tachment of thoſe obſcure ſectaries; while they abuſed, with unre⸗ 
lenting ſeverity, the victory which they bad obtained over the fol- 
lowers of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns of Con- 
ſtantius and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Homoouſians was 
deprived of the public and private exerciſe of their religion; and 


it has been obſerved, in pathetic language, that the ſcattered flock 


was: left without a ſhepherd to wander on the mountains, or to be 
devoured by rapacious wolves **, But, as their zeal, inſtead of being 
ſubdued, derived ſtrength and vigour from oppreſſion, they ſeized 


the firſt moments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by the 


Gregory Na- 
zianzen 


death of Valens, to form themſelves into a regular congregation, 


under the conduct of an epiſcopal paſtor. Two natives of Cappa- 
docia, Baſil, and Gregory Nazianzen **, were diſtinguiſhed above all 
their contemporaries *, 
of orthodox piety. Theſe orators, who might ſometimes be com- 


by the rare union of profane eloquence and 


pared, by themſelves, and by the public, to the moſt celebrated of the 


Hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 71. 


ancient Greeks, were united by the ties of the ſtricteſt friendſhip. 3 
They had cultivated, with _ e the mant nt ſtudies in N 


25 See Jortin's Remarks on Reclefiaſtical 
The thirty-third 


two lives of G 88 r 3 
with very different views, by Tillemont (Mem. 


Oration of Gregory Nazianzen affords indeed 


ſome fimilar ideas, even ſome ſtill more ridi- 
culous ; but I have not yet found the words of 
this remarkable paſſage; which I allege on the 
faith of a correct and liberal ſcholar. 

26 See the thirty- ſecond Oration of Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the account of his own life, 
which he has compoſed in 1800 1ambics. 
Yet every phyſician is prone to exaggerate 
the inveterate nature of the diſeaſe which he 


has cured. 


27 I confeſs myſelf deeply indebted to the 


Eceleſ. tom. ix. p. 305—560. 692—731.) 
and Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. 
XV. p. 1—128.) . 

28 Unleſs Gregory Nazianzen miſtook thirty 
years in his own age; he was born, as well as 
his friend Baſil, about the year 329. The 
prepoſterous chronology of Suidas has been 
graciouſly received; becauſe it removes the 
ſcandal of Gregory's father, a ſaint likewiſe, 
begetting children, after he became a biſhop 
. Mem. Eecleſ. tom. ix. p. er 

97.) | 


- the 
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the ſchools of Athens; they had retired, with equal devotion, to the C HE 


0 15 
4 P. 


| ame ſolitude in the deſerts of Pontus; and every ſpark of emulation... 


or envy, appeared to be totally extinguiſhed in the holy and inge- 


nuous breaſts of Gregory and Baſil. But the exaltation of Baſ}, 


from a private life to the archiepiſcopal throne of Cæſarea, diſcovered 
to the world, and perhaps to himſelf, the pride of his character; 


and the firſt favour which he condeſcended to beſtow on his friend 


was received, and perhaps was intended, as a cruel inſult * 


Inſtead 


of employing the ſuperior talents of Gregory in ſome uſeful and 
conſpicuous tation, the haughty prelate ſelected, among the fifty 
biſhoprics of his extenſive province, the wretched village of Saſima 
without water, without verdure, without ſociety, ſituate at the junc- 


tion of three highways, and frequented only by the inceſſant paſſage 


of rude and clamorous waggoners. 
: he was ordained biſhop of Saſima; 


tance to this humiliating exile 


Gregory ſubmitted with reluc- 


but he ſolemnly proteſts, that he never conſummated his. ſpiritual 


marriage with this diſguſting bride.. 


He afterwards conſented. to 


undertake the government of his native church of Nazianzus“, of 
which his father Sh biſhop above a og years. But as. 


29 Gregory? 8 poem on his own. life contains 


ſome beautiful lines (tom. ii. p. 8.) which burſt 
from- the heart, and ſpeak the pangs of injured. 
and loſt friendſhip : 
. . « « « + Toy9s 201008 Neger; 

| Oportyog Te xo aurriog Bes, 

Neg dig W @pPow «+» 3 +00 
, 8 rar., apf Xatei, 

+.Prg20% rag ra, : ridg. 

In 5 Midſummer Night's Dream, Helenia 

addreſſes the ſame pathetic complaint to her 
friend Hermia: 

Is all the counfel that we two have ſhared, 

The ſiſter's vows, &c. 
Shakeſpeare had never read the poems of 
Gregory Nazianzen; he was ignorant of the 
Greek language; but his eee 


language of nature, is the fame i in Cappadocia 
and in Britain. 

39 This unfavourable--portrait: of Safima is 
drawn by Gregory. Nazianzen (tom. ii. de 
Vita ſua, p. 7, 8.). Its preciſe ſituation, forty- 
nine miles from Archelais, and thirty-two from 


 Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus 


(p- 144. edit. Weſſeling). 
1 The name of Nazianzus has been 5 im- 


mortaliſed by Gregory; but his native town, 


under the Greek or Roman title of Diocæſarea 


(T illemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. ix. p. 692.), 


is mentioned by Pliny (vi. 3.) , Ptolemy, and 
Hierocles (Itinerar. Weſleling, p. 709.) . It 


appears fo have been ſituate. on the edge of. 


Iſauria. 


he 
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H AP. he was ſtill a that he deſerved inothier audience, and POTEN 
Al, theatre, he accepted, with no unworthy ambition, the honourable 
accepts the invitation which was addreſſed to him from the orthodox party of 


miſſion of 


. Conſtantinople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was enter- 

7 e, 

D. 375, tained in the houſe of a pious and charitable kinſman; the moſt 

Novem ſpacious room was conſecrated to the uſes of religious worſhip; and 
the name of Anaſtaſia was choſen, to expreſs the reſurrection of the 
Nicene faith. This private conventicle was afterwards converted 
into a magnificent church; and the credulity of the ſucceeding age 
was: prepared to believe the miracles and viſions, which atteſted the 
| preſence, or at leaſt the protection, of the Mother of God“. The 
pulpit of the Anaſtaſia was the ſcene of the labours and triumphs 
of Gregory Nazianzen ; and, in the ſpace of two years, he expe- 
rienced all the ſpiritual adventures which conſtitute the proſperous 
or adverſe fortunes of a miſſionary *. The Arians, who were pro- 
voked by the boldneſs of his enterpriſe, repreſented his doctrine, as 
| if he had preached three diſtin& and equal Deities ; and the devout 
populace was excited to ſuppreſs, by violence and tumult, the irre- 
gular aſſemblies of the Athanaſian heretics. From the cathedral of 
St. Sophia, there iſſued a motley crowd © of common beggars, who 
* had forfeited their claim to pity ; of monks, who had the appear- 
« ance of goats or ſatyrs; and of women, more terrible than fo 
% many Jezabels.” The doors of the Anaſtaſia were broke open; 
much miſchief was perpetrated, or attempted, with ſticks, ſtones, 
and firebrands; and as a man loſt his life in the affray, Gregory, 
who was ſummoned the next morning before the magiſtrate, had the 
ſatisfaction of ſuppoſing, that he publicly confeſſed the name of Chriſt, 
After he was delivered from the fear and danger of a foreign enemy; 
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| 3% See Ducange, Conſtant. Chriſtiana, 33 Tillemont (Mem. Eeeleſ. tom. ix; p- 
J. iv. p. 141, 142. The be de of Sozo- 432, &c.) diligently collects, enlarges, and 
men (l. vii. c. 5.) is interpreted to mean the explains, the oratorical and . hints of 
V. irgia Mary, | Gregory himſelf, | 
| | his 
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his infact church was difyraced and diſtrated by inteſtine faction. © HA. 


A ſtranger, who aſſumed the name of Maximus **, and the cloak of. 


a Cynic philoſopher, inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of Gre- 


5 gory; deceived and abuſed his favourable opinion; and, forming a 


ſecret connection with ſome biſhops of Egypt, attempted, by a clan- 
deſtine ordination, to ſupplant his patron in the epiſcopal ſeat of Con- 


ſtantinople. Theſe mortifications might ſometimes tempt the Cappa- 
docian miſſionary to regret his obſcure ſolitude. But his fatigues 


were rewarded by the daily increaſe of his fame and his congregation „ 
and he enjoyed the pleaſure of obſerving, that the greater part of his 
numerous audience retired from his ſermons, ſatisfied with the elo- 


quence of the preacher *, or diſſatisfied with the manifold i nn 

fections of their faith and practice. 

The Catholics of Conſtantinople were 08 with joyful 8 
dence by the baptiſm and edict of Theodoſius; and they impatiently 

waited the effects of his gracious promiſe. Their hopes were ſpee- 

dily accompliſhed ; I err ar. as ſoon as he had finiſhed the 


operations of the campaign, 


he ſummoned Damophilus to his preſence; and offered that Arian 


prelate the hard alternative of ſubſcribing the Nicene creed, or of 
inſtantly reſigning, to the orthodox believers, the uſe and poſſeſſion 


of the. epiſcopal palace, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the 
churches of Conſtantinople. 


made his public entry into the capital 
at the head of a victorious army The next day after his arrival, 


The zeal of Damophilus, which in a 


Ruin of Ari- 
aniſm at Con- 
ſtantinople, 


A. D. 
Novemb. 


Catholic ſaint would have been july applauded, embraced, without 


. He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat. 


xxiii, p. 4093) in his praiſe; hut after their 


quarrel, the name of Maximus was changed 
into that of Heron (ſee Jerom, tom. i. in 
Catalog. Script. Eceleſ. p. 301.) . I touch 


— theſe qbſcure and perſonal ſquab- 
es 5 


| ” Under the modeſt emblem of a W 
Gregory (tom. ii. carnien ix. p. 78.) de- 
VOL. 4 © 


D 


ſcribes his own ſucceſs with ſome human 
complacency... Yet it ſhould ſeem. from His 
familiar converſation with his auditor St. Je- 
rom (tom. i. Epiſt. ad Nepotian. p. 14.) 
that the preacher underſtood the true value of 
popular applauſe. 


*C Lachryme auditorum laudes tuz ſint, 


is the hvely” and 8855 advice of St. Je- 
rom. 


been 


80, 


26. 
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3 
| The Arians might complain, with ſome appearance of juſtice, 
that an inconfiderable congregation of ſectaries ſhould ufurp the 
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| Metin 4 kfe of poverty and exile” and hi removal was 
immediately followed by the erbeten of the Imperial city. 


hundred churches, which they were inſufficient to fill: whilſt the 
far greater part of the people was cruelly excluded from every 
place of religions worſhip. Theodofius was ſtill inexorable : but as 
the angels who protected the Catholic cauſe, were only viſible to the 
eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced thoſe heavenly legions, with 
the more effectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons: and the church 
of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of the Imperial guards. 
If the mind of Gregory was fuſceptible of pride, he muſt have felt a 


very lively fatisfaQtion, when the emperor conducted him through 


the ſtreets in ſolemn triumph; and, with his own hand, reſpectfully 


placed him on the archiepiſcopal throne of Conſtantinople. But the 
faint (who had not fubdued the imperfections of human virtue) was : 


deeply affected by the mortifying conſideration, that his entrance 


into the fold was that of a wolf, rather than of a ſhepherd: that the 


glittering arms, which furrounded his perſon, were neceſſary for his 


ſafety ; and that he alone was the object of the imprecations of a 


great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was impoſlible for him to 


deſpiſe. He beheld the innumerable multitude of either ſex, and of 


every age, who crowded the ſtreets, the windows, and the roofs of 


the houſes; he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, grief, aſtoniſh- 


ment, and deſpair; and Gregory fairly confeſſes, that on the me- 


morable day of his inſtallation, the capital. of the Eaſt - -wore the 


appearance of a city taken by form, and! in the hands of a Barba- 


I* Socrates 0. T6 7.) and Sozomen. that b 5 ge l. he a per but | 


(t. vü. c. 5.) relate the evangelical words it was eaſy and would 1 fable, 
and actions of Damophilus without a word of to 18 Fo | ws 


| whe net He oral, ſays Socrates, 
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rian Ct *. About fix weeks afterwards, Theodoſius declared 
his reſolution of cite from all the churches of his dominions, 
the biſhops and their clergy, who ſhould obſtinately refuſe to believe, 
or at leaſt to profeſs, the doctrine of the council of Nice. 
tenant Sapor was armed with the ample powers of a general law, a 
ſpecial commiſſion, and a military force; and this eccleſiaſtical revo- 


lution was conducted with ſo much diſcretion and vigour, that the 
religion of the emperor was eſtabliſhed, without tumult, or blood- 


ſhed, in all the provinces, of the Eaſt. The writings of the Arians, 
if. they had been permitted to exiſt **, would perhaps contain the 


lamentable ſtory of the perſecution, which afflicted the church under 
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the reign. of the impious Theodoſius; and the ſufferings of their holy 


confeſſors, might claim the pity of the diſintereſted reader. 
there is reaſon to imagine that the violence of zeal and revenge was, 
in ſome + meaſure, eluded by the want of reſiſtance ; and that, in 


their adyerſity, the Arians diſplayed much leſs firmneſs, than had been 


Yet 


_ exerted by the orthodox party under the reigns of Conſtantius and . 


Valens. The moral character and conduct of the hoſtile ſects N 


pear to have been governed by the ſame common principles of na- 
ture and religion: but a very material circumſtance may be diſcovered, 
which tended to diſtinguiſh. the degrees of their theological faith. 
Both parties, in the ſchools, as well as in the temples, acknowledged 
and worſhipped the divine majeſty: of Chriſt ; and, as we are always 
NOW: to impute our own ſentiments and paſſions to the Deity, it 


1 Fee Gregory dae tom. ii. de 
Vita ſui, p. 21, 22. For the fake of poſ- 
terity, the biſhop of Conſtantinople records 
a ſtupendous prodigy. In the month of No- 
vember, it was a cloudy morning ; but the 
ſun broke forth, when the proreion entered 
| the church. 

0 Of the three ecclefiaſtical hiſtorians, 
Theodoret alone , has mention- 


D 2: © 1 


ed this i important commiſſion of Sapor, which 


Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. 

p. 728.) judiciouſſy removes, from the reign 
of Gratian, to that of Theodoſius. * 

I do not reckon Philoſtorgiug, though 
he mentions 0. ix. c. 19.) the expulſion of 
Damophilus. The Eunomian hiftorian has 
been- carefully ſtrained 8 an orthodox 
ſieve. 


| "would 
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would be deemed more prudent and reſpectful to exaggerate, than to 
circumſcribe, the adorable perfections of the Son of God. The © 
diſciple of Athanaſius exulted in the proud confidenee, that he had 
entitled himſelf to the divine favour : while the follower of Arius 
muſt have been tormented, by the ſecret apprehenſion, that he was 
guilty, perhaps, of an unpardonable offence, by the ſcanty praiſe, 
and parſimonious honours, which he beſtowed on the Judge of the | 
World. The opinions of Arianiſm might ſatisfy a cold and ſpecu - 
lative mind: but the doctrine of the Nicene creed, moſt powerfully 
recommended by the merits of faith and devotion, was much better 
adapted to become popular and ſucceſsful in a beheving age. 
The hope, that truth and wiſdom would be found in the affer 

of the orthodox clergy, induced the emperor to convene, at Con- 
ſtantinople, a ſynod of one hundred and fifty biſhops, who proceeded, 
without much difficulty or delay, to complete the theological fyten 
which had been eſtabliſhed in the council of Nice. The vehement 


diſputes of the fourth century, had been. chiefly employed on the 
nature of the Son of God: and the various opinions, which were 


embraced concerning the Second, were extended and transferred, by 
a natural analogy, to the Third, perſon of the Trinity“. Yet it was 


found, or it was thought, neceſſary, by the victorious adverſaries of 
Arianiſm, to explain the ambiguous language of ſome reſpectable 


doctors; to confirm the faith of the Catholics ; and to condemn an 
unpopular and inconſiſtent ſect of Macedonians ; who freely admitted 
that the Son was conſubſtantial to the Father, while they were fearful 


| of ply to ates the exiſtence of Three Gods. A final and 


41 Le Clerc has given 2 curious extract ee the Father and the Son, without 
(Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. xviii., p. the Holy Ghoſt, that they might as well be 
91 10g.) of the theological ſermons which ſtyled Tritheifts, as Ditheifts. Gregory him- 
Gregory Nazianzen pronounced at Conſtan- ſelf was almoſt a Tritheiſt; and his monarchy 


tinople againſt the Arians, Eunomians, Ma- of heaven 9 a. —agdated ariſto- 
cedonians, &c. He tells the I _ eracy. * 


* 


unanimous 5 
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unanimous ſentence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity of the Ra A r. 
Holy Ghoſt ; the myſterious doctrine has been received by all the — 
nations, and all the churches, of the Chriſtian world; and their 
grateful reverence has aſſigned to the * of Theodoſius, the 

ſecond rank among the general councils *. Their knowledge of reli- 

gious truth may have been preſerved by tradition, or it may have 

been communicated by inſpiration ; but the ſober evidence of hiſtory 
will not allow much weight to the perſonal authority of the fathers 

of Conſtantinople. In an age, when the eceleſiaſtics had ſcandal- 

ouſly degenerated from the model of apoftolical purity, the moſt 
| worthleſs and corrupt were always the moſt eager to frequent, and 

diſturb, the epiſcopal aſſemblies. The conflict and fermentation of 

ſo many oppoſite intereſts and tempers inflamed the paſſions of the 

biſhops : and their ruling paſſions were; the love of gold, and the love 

of diſpute. © Many of the ſame prelates who now applauded the or- 

_ thodox piety of Theodoſius, had repeatedly changed, with prudent 
flexibility, their creeds and opinions; and in the various revolutions 
of the church and ſtate, the religion of their ſovereign was the rule 
of their obſequious faith. When the emperor ſuſpended his prevail- 

ing influence, the turbulent ſynod was blindly impelled, by the abſurd 

or ſelfiſh motives of pride, hatred, and reſentment. The death of 

Meletius, which happened at the council of Conſtantinople, pre- 

ſented the moſt favourable opportunity of terminating the ſchiſm. of 

Antioch, by ſuffering his aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his 

days in the epiſcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were 

unblemifhed. But his cauſe was ſupported by the Weſtern churches; 

: and the biſhops of the ſynod reſolved to perpetuate the miſchiefs of gf 


u The firſt general council of Conbanti⸗ perplexes, and almoſt ftaggers, the humble 
nople now. triumphs in the Vatican: but the Tillemont (Mem. Foe: tom. ix. p. 499 
ONT 8 2078 1 and their heſitation 500). _ | 
| diſcord, 
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CHAP. diſcord, by the haſty ordination of a perjured candidate * 70 1 


XXVII. 


— than to betray the imagined dignity of the Eaſt, which had been 


Retreat of 
Gregory 
Nazianzen, 


A. D. 381. 


illuſtrated by the birth and death of the Son of God. Such unjuſt 
and diſorderly proceedings forced the graveſt members of the aſſem- 
bly to diſſent and to ſecede; and the clamorous majority, which - 
remained maſters of the field of battle, could be compared 1 to 
waſps or magpies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geeſ 1 

A ſuſpicion may poſſibly ariſe, that ſo unfavourable a ln 


of eccleſiaſtical ſynods has been drawn by the partial hand of ſome 


obſtinate heretic, or ſome malicious infidel., But the name of the 


ſincere hiſtorian who has conveyed this inſtructive leſſon to the know- 


ledge of poſterity, muſt ſilence, the impotent murmurs of ſuperſtition 
and bigotry. He was one of the moſt pious and eloquent biſhops. of 
the age; a ſaint and a doctor of the church; the ſcourge of Arian- 
iſm, and the pillar. of the orthodox faith; a diſtinguiſhed member 
of the council of Conſtantinople, i in which, after the death of Mele- 
tius, he exerciſed the functions of preſident: in a word Gregory 
Nazianzen himſelf. The harſh and ungenerous treatment which he 
experienced“, inſtead of derogating from the truth of his evidence, 
affords an additional prog of the ene which actuated the er | 


141 1 15 ö 


43 Before the death of Mcletis, 3 or beable, may be ef in i 1 tr Ar 


eight of his moſt popular eccleſiaſtics, among 


whom was Flavian, had adbjured, for the 
fake of peace, the biſhopric of Antioch 
(Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 3. 11. Socrates, I. v. 
c. 5.) N 
believe the ſtory; but he owns that there are 


many circumſtances in the life of Flavian, 
which ſeem inconſiſtent with the praiſes of 1 


Chryſoſtom, and the character of a faint 
(Mem, Eccleſ. tom. x. p. 541.). 
Conſult Gregory Nazianzen, de Vitk 


ſua, tom. ii. p. 25—28. His general and 


N opinion of the Hlergy and their af- 


tom. ii. carmen x. p. 81.) 


Tillemont thinks it his duty to diſ- 


(tom. 1. orat. i. p. 33. epiſt. lv. p. 814. 
Such paſſages are 
faintly marked by Fler. a fair * 
duced by Le Clere. 

See Gregory, tom. it. de Vith ful; p. 
28—31. The fourteenth. twenty ſeventh, 
and chirty· ſecond orations were pronounced 
in the ſeveral ſtages of this buſineſs. Fhe 
peroration of the laſt (tom. L p. 528.), in 
which he takes a ſolemn leave .of men and 
angels, the city and the emperor, the Eaſt 
og W ke. . e and almoſt 


tions 
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tions of ths ab Their unanimous Me had confirmed the 
pretenſions which the biſhop of Conſtantinople derived from the 
choice of the people, and the approbation of the emperor. But 

Gregory ſoon became the victim of malice and envy. The biſhops 
of the Eaſt, his ſtrenuous adherents, provoked by his moderation in 


the affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, without ſupport, to the ad- 


verſe faction of the Egyptians ; who diſputed the validity of his 


7 election, and rigorouſly aſſerted the obſolete canon, that prohibited 
the licentious practice of epiſcopal tranſlations. The pride, or the 


humility, of Gregory prompted him to decline a conteſt which 
might have been imputed to ambition and avarice ; and he publicly 


offered, not without ſome mixture of indignation, to renounce the 


government of a church, which had been reſtored, and almoſt cre- 
5 _ by his labours. His reſignation was accepted by the ſynod, 


by the emperor, with more readineſs than he ſeems to have 


expected. At the time when he might have hoped to enjoy the 


fruits of his victory, his epiſcopal throne was filled by the ſenator 
Nectarius; and the new archbiſhop, accidentally recommended by 
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his eaſy temper and venerable aſpect, was obliged to delay the cere- 


mony of his conſecration, till he had previouſly diſpatched the rites 
of his baptiſm *. After this remarkable experience of the ingratitude 
-of princes and prelates, Gregory retired once more to his obſcure 
folitude of Cappadocia ; where he employed the remainder of his 
fe, about eight years, in the exerciſes of poetry and devotion. The 
title of Saint has been added to his name; but the tenderneſs of his 
heart“ ',. and the elegance of his genius, reflect a more OG luſtre 
on x the Se e of ib Thy Nazianzen. | e ; 

It 


8 The whimdcat ordination 100 Neclarius i: ſurtout pour Theodoſe, qu'il vaut mieux 
atteſted by Sozomen (I. vii. c. 8.) : byt Til- travailler à le detruire, qu à le ſoutenir: an 
. lemont obſerves (Mem. Ecclef. tom. ix. p. admirable canon of criticiſm ! 

719.) Apres. tout, ce narrẽ de Sozomene eſt * I can only be underſtood to mean, 4 
& honteux pour tous N y mele, et ſuch was his natural temper; when it was 
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i was not Enough that Theodofius had ſuppreſſed ihe” inſolent 
elan of Arianiſm, or that he had abundantly revenged the i injuries 


Edicts of 
Theodoſius 
againſt the 
heretics, 


Sick the Catholics ſuſtained from the zeal of Conſtantius and Va- 
ens. The orthodox emperor conſidered every heretic as a rebel 


A. P. 360 — again alt the fapreme powers of heaven and of earth; and each of 


394+ 


thoſe powers might exerciſe their peculiar JuriRaion over the ſoul 
and body of the guilty. The decrees of the council of Conſtantinople 
had Arab the true ſtandard of the faith; and the ecclefiaſtics, 


who governed the confcience of Theodofius, fuggeſted the moſt on - 


fectual methods of perſecution. In the ſpace” of fifteen e he 


promulgated at leaſt fifteen ſevere edits againſt the heretics ©; more 
eſpecially againſt thoſe who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity ; b 


and, to deprire them of every hope of eſcape, he ſternly enacted, 


that if any laws, or reſeripts, ſhould be alleged in their favour, the 


| judges ſhouts conſider them as the illegal produQtions'cither of 
fraud, or forgery. The penal ſtatutes were directed againſt the mi- 


nifters, the aſſemblies, and the perſons, of the heretics; and the: 


paſſions of the legiſlator were expreſſed in the language of declat 
tion and invective. I. The heretical teachers, who uſurped the facred 
titles of Biſhops, or Preſbyters, were not only excluded” from the 


privileges and emoluments ſo liberally granted tothe orthodox clergy, 


but they were expoſed to the heavy penalties of exile and confiſca- 
tion, if they preſumed: to preach the doctrine, or to practiſe the 
rites, of their accur/ed ſects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above 


four hundred pounds fterling) was. impoſed on every perſen who 
ſhould dare to confer; or receive, or promote, an heretical ordina - 


tion: and it was reaſonably expected, that if the nace, of paſtors could 
be ine, their helpleſs Hocks. would be compelled, by 1 igno- 


2 lor inflanied, by reiglbar gents” see the Te erde L . tit. v. 
From his retirement, he exhorts NeQarius leg. 6=23., witlr Godefroy's comneritary- 
to een the dae of f Conſtantinople, on each law,” and his general” e or” 

 Paratitlon, rom. vis "ps ON Tet | 
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bibs and rn en eee che dhe palette: Calle Cure. © HP. 
| . The rigorous prohibition of conventicles was carefully extended 


to every poſſible circumſtance, in which the heretics could aſſemble 


with the intention of worſhipping God and Chriſt according to the 
dictates of their conſcience. Their religious meetings, whether pub- 


lic or ſecret, by day or by night, in cities or in the country, were 
equally proſeribed by the edicts of Theodoſius; ; and the building, or 
ground, which had been uſed for that illegal purpoſe, was forfeited 
to the Imperial domain. III. It was ſuppoſed, that the error of 
the heretics could proceed only from the obſtinate temper of their 
2 minds; and that ſuch a temper was a fit object of cenſure and pu- 


niſhment. The anathemas of the church were fortified by a ſort of 


civil excommunication; which. ſeparated them from their fellow- 
citizens, by a/ peculiar brand of infamy; and this declaration of the 
| ſupreme magiſtrate tended to juſtify, or at leaſt to excuſe, the inſults 
of a fanatic populace. | The ſectaries were gradually diſqualified for 
the poſſeſſion of honourable, or lucrative, employments; and Theo- 
doſius was ſatisfied with his own juſtice, when he decreed, that, as 
the Eunomians: diſtinguiſhed the nature of the Son from that of the 
Father, they ſhould be incapable of making their wills, or of receiv- 
ing any advantage from teſtamentary donations. The guilt of the 
Manichæan hereſy was eſteemed of ſuch magnitude, that it could be 
expiated only by the death of the offender ; ; and the ſame capital 

puniſhment was inflicted on the Audians, or Qartodecimans *®, who 
| ſhould dare to perpetrate the atrocious crime, of celebrating, on an 
improper day, th e feſtival of Eaſter. | Every Roman might exerciſe 
the right of public accuſation ; but the office of /aguiftors of the 
| Faith, a name ſo deſervedly abhorred, was: firſt inſtituted under the 


0G bey Fa Kept their Eaſter, like man charck and Nicene ſynod, which had 
” ths Jewiſh" Paſſover, on the fourteenth! day Fixed Eaſter to a Sunday. Bingham's An- 


r tiquities, 1 C. $- . p- 309. fol. 


-- Rap am qqeny E e Ro- edit. b 7 
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Vet we are aſſured, that che wnevation of is 
penal edicts was ſeldom enforced; and that the pious emperor ap- 


peared leſs deſirous to en, than to en or e big en 


tory ſubjects 


8 F73 


© *Y 


The theory of perſecution as | eftibliſhed by Theodofius; whoſe 
juſtice and piety have been applauded by the faints ; but the practice 
of it, in the fulleſt extent, was reſerved for his rival and colleague 
Maximus, the firſt, | among the Chriſtian princes, who ſhed the 
blood of his Chriſtian ſubje&s, on account of their religious opinions. 
The cauſe of the Priſcillianiſts*', a recent ſect of heretics, who diſturbed 
the provinces of Spain, was transferred, by appeal, from the fynod 
of Bourdeaux to the Imperial conſiſtory of Treves ; and by the ſen- 
tence of the Prætorian præfect, feven perſons were tortured, con- 
demned, and executed. The firſt of theſe was 'Prifeillian ** himſelf, 


biſhop of Avila 
and fortune, by the 
Two preſbyters, and two deacons, 


„in Spain; who adorned the advantages of birth 
e accompliſhments of eloquence and learning, 


accompanied their beloved maſter 


in his death, which they eſteemed as a glorious martyrdom ; and the 


number of religious victims was completed by the 


eution of La- 


tronian, a poet, who rivalled the fame of the ancients; 'and of Eu- 
chrocia, a noble matron of Bourdeaux, the widow ef the orator | 


e th TE: appeaſe who had Pg, "WR PIT 


4 e W n 
See the Sacred Hiſtory of Saipicies Se- 


verus (I. ü. p. 437—452. edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1647), 2 correct and original writer. Dr. 


Lardner (Credibility, &c. part ii. vol. ix. 
p- 256—350-) has laboured this article, with: 


pure learning, good ſenſe, and moderation. 
Tillemont (Mem. Ecclef. tom. vin. p. 491— 
527.) has raked together all the dirt of the fan 
thers : an uſeful ſcavenger ! 


532 Severus Sulpicius mentions the arch-he- 


retic with eſteem and pity. Fælix profecto, fi 


+ nom, prayo, Rudia 


nian. 


the fentiments of 


4 => & 2 * 4 Niere 
14 i di Lie 


fs af \ * 
E 
2 £4 en 


hs mm ings: 


nium : prorſus multa in eo animi et co 


; 
14 C544 


118 
bona cemeres (Hift: Sacra, I. il. p. 439.) 


Even Jerom (tom. i. in Script. Eccleſ. p. 302.) 
ſpeaks with ger: of Ts Laus 


25 The bimoprie (in Old Caltle) ' is now 
worth 20,000 ducats a year (Buſching?s Geo- 
graphy, vol. ii. p. 398.) and is therefore 
much leſs likely . 5 
new hereſy. |. 

54 Exprobabatur muliert vidup nimia, r re- 
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Priſclllian, wete e 00 to a diſtant and dreary exile; and C #A AP. 
ſome indulgence was ſhewn to the meaner criminals, who aſſumed Forms 


the merit of an early repentance: If any credit could be allowed to 
confeſſions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague reports, the offspring 


of malice and credulity, the hereſy of the Priſeillianiſts would be 
found to include the various abominations of magic, of impiety, and 


of ' lewdneſs **; Priſcillian, who wandered about the world in the 
company of his ſpiritual ſiſters, was accuſed of praying ſtark-naked 


in the midſt of the congregation; and it was confidently afferted; 
that the effects of his criminal intercourſe with the daughter of Eu- 


chrocia, had been ſuppreſſed, by means ſtill more odious and 


eriminal. But an accurate, or rather à candid, inquiry will dif- 
cover, that if the Priſcillianiſts violated the laws of nature, it was 


not by the licentiduſneſs, but by the auſterity, of their lives. They 


_ abſolutely condemned the uſe of the marriage bed; and the peace of 
families was often diſturbed by indiſereet ſeparations. They enjoined, 


or recommended, a total abſtinenee from all animal fbod; and their 
continual prayers}. faſts, and vigils, inculcated a rule of ſtrict and 
perfect devotion. » The ſpeculative tenets of the ſect, concerning the 
perſon of Chriſt; and the nature of the human foul, were derived 
from the Gnoſtic and Manichzan ſyſtem; and this vain philoſophy, 


which had been tranſported from Egypt to Spain, was ill adapted to 
tde groſſer ſpirits of the Weſt. The obſcure diſciples of Priſcillian 


ſuffered, languiſhed, and gradually diſappeared: his tenets were re- 


jected by the clergy and people, but his death was the ſubject of a 
long and vehement confroverly ; while ſome arraigned, and others 


io, er diligentius cults dice, (Pest of em (Cambden's Brin vol. 5 r. 

in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29.) Such was the 1519.) 

idea of a ene e us Nye Naur, 3 The FRYER bende of A 

theiſt, Pope Leo, &c. which Tillemont ſwallows 
e e e that was feud ene n R child, and Lardner refates like a man, 

folam qua ultra Britanniam eſt, What muſt may ſuggeſt ſome candid falplcions i in favour 

| have been the ancient condition of the rocks of the older Gubſtics. 


3 applauded, 
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prejudices of theology. The humanity of Ambroſe. and Martin was 


confirmed by the ſcandalous irregularity of the progeedings againſt 
Priſcillian, and his: adherents. ,, The civil and ecclefiaſtical;miniſters 


TALE DEC LIN E AND; [BAL L 


an juſtice of his ſentence. It is with pleaſure- that we 
can obſerve the humane inconſiſtency of the moſt; er ſaints 
and biſhops, Ambroſe of Milan“, and Martin of Tours; who, on 
this occaſion, aſſerted the cauſe of toleration. They pitied the un- 
happy men, who had been executed at Treves; they refuſed to hold 


' 
(CC 1.37 
F 


communion with their epiſcopal murderers;; and if Martin deviated 
from : that generous reſolution, his moti ves were laudable, and his | 


repentance. was exemplary. : The biſhops of Tours and Milan pro- 
- nounced, without heſitation, the eternal damnation of heretionq'-bue | 


they were ſurpriſed, and ſhocked, by the bloody image of their tem- 
poral death, and the honeſt feelings of nature reſiſted the den 


had tranſgreſſed the limits of their reſpective provinces. The ſecular 


St. Martin, Sulpicius Severus uſes ſome cau- 
tion; but he declares himſelf more freely in L P. 448.);/ and the Pagan Orator (Pacat. 


judge had preſumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce a defini- 
tive ſentence, in a matter of faith, and epiſcopal juriſdiction. The 
biſhops had diſgraced themſelves, by exerciſing the functions of ac- 
cuſers in a criminal proſecution. The eruelty of Ithacius?, who 


beheld the tortures, and ſolicited the death, of the heretics, Provoked 
the juſt indignation of mankind; and the vices of that pro 


| biſhop. were admitted-as a proof, that his zeal- Was e by the 
fordid motives of intereſt. Since the death of Pri 
attempts of perſecution have been refined and methodiſed "ay the 


holy office, which aſſigns their diſtinct parts to the TRI 
1 5 ſecular powers. The devoted victim is regularly d 
- 57 Ambros. tom. ij. epiſt. xxiv. ge.” and; nor could he! afterwards perform mi. 


In the Sacred Hiſtory, and the Life of Tacles with ſo much eaſe. | 
59 The Catholic Preſbyter- (Sulp. nk 


Panegyr. 
the Dialogues (W. 15-). Martin was reproved, aquel JS 29.) ner ad cr with 
as by his own conſcience, or: of Ihac 5 e 
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the ene magiſtrate, and by the magiſtrate to the executioner; Q. 
and the inexorable ſentence of the church, which declares the ſpi> rr, 
ritual guilt of the ON! is PO in the mild ne of Pie 1 
and interceſſion. CFF 5 „„ 

Among the cecleſiaſtics deln illuſtrated the blaine Theodoſing EY by 

Seger een Sing diſtinguiſhed by the talents of an eloquent Mila, 

preacher; the reputation of miraculous gifts, added weight and 3 19788 

dignity to the monaſtic virtues of Martin of Tours ; but the palm 

of epiſcopal vigour and ability was juſtly claimed by the intrepid 

Ambroſe. He was deſcended from a noble family of Romans; 

his father had exerciſed the important office of Prætorian præfect of 

Gaul; and the fon, after paſſing through the ſtudies of a liberal edu- 

cation, attained, in the regular gradation of civil honours, the ſtation 

of conſular of Liguria, a province which included the Imperial re- 

ſidence of Milan. At the age of thirty-four, and before he had re- 
ceived the ſacrament of baptiſm, Ambroſe, to his own ſurpriſe, and 

to that of the world, was ſuddenly transformed from a governor to 

an archbiſhop. / Without the leaſt mixture, as it is aid, of art or 
intrigue, the whole body of the people unanimouſly ſaluted him with 

the epiſcopal title; the concord and perſeverance. of their acclama- 

tions were aſeribed to a præternatural impulſe ; and the reluctant ma- 
| giſtrate | was compelled to undertake a ſpiritual office, for which he 
was not prepared by the habits and occupations of his former life. 

But the active force of his genius ſoon qualified him to exerciſe, with 

zeal: and prudence, the duties of his eecleſiaſtical juriſdiction; and, 

ne ehocatudly: renounced the * and ſplendid trappings of 


0e Te Life of St. ad LY "the Dia n The ſhort and ſuperficial Life of St. Am 
logues concerning his mizacles, contain fads. broſe, by his deacon Paulinus (Appendix ad 

adapted to the groſſeſt barbariſm, in a ſtyle not edit. Benedict. p. i. xv.), has the merit of 
unworthy of the Auguſtan age. So natural original evidence. Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. 

is the alliance between good taſte and good tom. x. p. 78—306.), and the Benedictine 

ſenſe, that 1 am N aſtoniſhed. by” this editors (p. Sri Hi.), bare laboured with 

contraſt, _ 5 their ufual diligenee. wi 


* 


temporal 5 


3% © THE'DECIINE AND" FALL 
CHAP, — he condeſcended, for the good of the church, 


5 —.— direct the conſcience of the emperors, and to control the admini- 
ſtration of the empire. Gratian loved and revered him as a father; 

and the elaborate treatiſe on the faith of the Trinity, was deſigned 
for the inſtruction of the young prince. After his tragic death, at a 
time when the empreſs Juſtina trembled for her oven ſafety, and 
for that of her ſon Valentinian, the archbiſhop: of Milan was dis- 
patched, on two different embaſſies, to the court of Treves. He exer - 
ciſed, with equal firmneſs and dexterity, the powers of his ſpiritual 
and political characters; and perhaps contributed, by his authority 

| and eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus; and to protect 
the peace of Italy . Ambroſe had devoted his life, and his abilities, 
to the ſervice of the church. Wealth was the object of Nis con- 
tempt; he had renounced his private patrimony; and he ſold; witli- 
out heſitation, the conſecrated plate for the redemption of captives, 
The clergy and people of Milan were attached to their archbiſhop : 
and he deſerved the eſteem, without ſoliciting the ee or W | 

hending the diſpleafure, of his feeble ſovereigns. | 
His ſacceſ- ' The government of Italy, and of the young ak ane 


ful oppoſitio 
io cheem- devolved to bis mother-Juſtina, = woman of beauty and ſpirit but 


AD: 3%, who, in the midlt of an orthodox people, had the misfortune of 
April 10. profeſſing the Arian hereſy, which ſhe endeavoured to inſtil into tlie 
mind of her ſon. Juſtina was perſuaded, that a Roman emperor 

might claim, in his own dominions, the public exerciſe: of: his relis 

gion; and ſhe propoſed to the archbiſhop, as a moderate and rea- 

ſonable conceſſion, that he ſhould reſign the uſe of à ſingle church, 
either in the city or fuburbs of Milan. But the conduct of Ambroſe 

was 4p: won 50 Tory e e opens rouge ye of. the 
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os Ambroſe. himſelf (tom ii. . r. 05 „ Hi own. repreſentation of ks & ji 
p. 888—891.) gives the emperor a very = and conduct Tom. X it. epiſt. xx, xxi. xxii, p- 
rited account of his own ys 1 33 1 is one of che curious monuments 
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OF/THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
| earth might indeed belong to Cæſar; 
the lawful ſuccefior of the apoſtles, was the only miniſter of God. 
The privileges of Chriſtianity, temporal as well as ſpiritual; were 
confined: to the true believers; and the mind of Ambroſe was ſatiſ- 
fied, that his own theological opinions were the ſtandard of truth and 
orthodoxy. 


 Infolence and rebellion, haſtily determined to exert the Imperial pre- 


rogative of her ſon. As ſhe deſired to perform her public devotions on 


the approaching feſtival of Eaſter, Ambroſe. was ordered to appear 
before the council. He obeyed: the ſummons with the reſpect of a 


faithful ſubject,” but he was followed, without his conſent, by an 


innumerable people: they preſſed, with impetuous zeal, againſt the 
gates of the palace; and the affrighted miniſters of Valentinian, inſtead 


of pronouncing a ſentence of exile on the archbiſhop- of Milan, 


: humbly requeſted that he would interpoſe. his authority, to protect 
the perſon of the emperor, and to reſtore the tranquillity of the ca- 
pital. But the promiſes which Ambroſe received and communicated, 


were ſoon violated by a: perſidious court; and, during ſix of the 


moſt ſolemn days, which Chriſtian piety has ſet apart for the exer- 


eiſe of religion, the city was agitated by the irregular convulſions of | 


tumult and fanaticiſm. The officers of the houſehold were directed 


to prepare, firſt, the Portian, and afterwards, the new, Baſilica, for be 


immediate reception of the emperor, and his mother. The ſplendid 
canopy. and hantzings uf the royal feat were arranged in the cuſtomary 
manner; Sate it Was an W to defend them, by a ſtrong 


5 of eelefialtica e 


letters to his iter OE with à petition traurnair. 


| The archbiſhop, who refuſed to hold any conference, 
or negotiation, with the inſtruments of Satan, declared, with modeſt 

_ firmneſs, his reſolution to die a martyr, rather than to yield to the 
impious ſacrilege; and Juſtina, who reſented the refuſal as an act of 


1 contains two 'to Valentivian, nd the frmon & nue, ms 
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| houſes of God; and, within the limits of his dioceſe, he himſelf, as Cn—_ 


36 
; 32 2 THE: DECLINE AND FALL 
CH AP. guard, from the inſults of the populace. The Arian ee eſiaſtics 
— ventured to ſhew themſelves in the ſtreets, were expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger of their lives: and Ambroſe enjoyed the merit and 
reputation of reſcuing my perſonal enemies wn the hands of the: en- 
raged multitude. FFF 
But while he el to Wale ae "effects of their zeal,. — 
pathetic vehemence of his ſermons-continually- inflamed the angry 
and ſeditious temper: of the people of Milan. The, charagters of 
Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jerabel, of Herodias, w. | I 
applied to the mother of the emperor; and her deſire to btain a 
church for the Arians, was compared to the moſt cruel perſecutions. 
which Chriſtianity had endured under the reign of Paganiſm. The ; 
meaſures: of the court ſerved only to expoſe the magnitude of the 7 
evil. A fine of two hundred pounds of gold was impoſed on the 
corporate body of merchants and manufacturers: an n r | 
nified, in the name of the emperor, to all the officers, and inferior 
ſervants. of the courts of juſtice, that during the continuance of 5 
the public diſorders, they ſhould ſtrictly confine themſelves to their 
| houſes: and the miniſters of Valentinian imprudently:/ confeſſed; 
that the moſt reſpectable part of the citizens of Milan was attached 
to the cauſe of their archbiſhop. He was again ſolicited to reſtore 
peace to his country, by a timely compliance with the will of his 
ſovereign. | The reply of Ambroſe was couched in the moſt ke : 
and reſpectful terms, which might, however, be it erprete is 
ſerious declaration of civil war. His life and ee eee 5 
4 hands of the emperor ; but he would never betray the church of - 
*:Chriſt, or degrade the dignity of the epiſcopal character. In 
_& ſuch a-cauſe, he was prepared to ſuffer whatever the. malice of the _ 
* dæmon could inflit ;/ and he only wiſhed to die in the eſence _ 
© of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the altar; ; "be had not 
15 contributed to excite, but it. was. in che power of God alone to- 
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7 <apd n .which were likely to enſue ; and it was hisfferrent 
fl at ann nat ringe behold the ruin ef a flouriſh» 
aps the deſolation of all Italy . Tho obſti · 
ry of Juſtina ud. have endangered the empire of her 
| this. conteſt. with the church and, people of Milan, ſhe 
= how AT on the. actiye obedience. of the troops of the 
palace. ex ec g Naa. 


P that they Al pi entertai 


: beet: in the execution 
| lere, They were encountered, on the ſacred 
old, by the archbiſhop, who, thundering againſt them a ſentence : 
en aſked them, in the tone of a father and aimaſter, 
| Whether it was to invade the houſe af God, that they had implored 
Ughaſpitable protection of the republic? The ſuſpenſe of the Barba- 
allowed. ſome hours for a more effetual negotiation ;- and the 
empreſ wen pexſuaded, by the advice of her wiſeſt counſellors, to 
leaye ne Catholics. in poſſeſſion of all the churches of Milan; 
ang to diflemble, till a more convenient ſeaſon, her intentions of 
revenge. The mother of Valentinian could never forgive the triumpm 
of Ambroſe ; and the royal, vauth uttered a paſſionate exclamation; 
that his own ſerv en eee ee ow 
Inſolent prieſt. 1 FFCCCC CC 
e laws Aut the empire, {i of 4 e WP . 


nian, as gone anne enen nee 
| 8% Si 4 1 i . n 1 715 «A $4 2 105 FETs 3 $4744): 
4 Re had a, cots wa ͤ ²˙ aide Ab +: (Memoires, NY 
queen, to requeſt that he would appeaſe the tom. i. p. 149.) Certainly I do not compare ; : b 
tumult af: Paris. It was no longer in his either the cauſes, or the men; yet the co- | | j 
Power, des. A quoi j ajoutai tout ce que vous adjutor himſelf” had ſome idea "(p- 92 55 of 
pouvez vous 5 re de N imitating St, e, . 
Vox. III. 3 Poa bh 


A D. 386, 
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to excuſe the refiltahes ef the Catholics. By the influence e of Joltins, 
an edict of toleration was promulgated in all the provinces which 


- were ſubje& to the court of Milan; the free exerciſe of their reli- 


gion was granted to thoſe who profeſſed the faith of Rimini; and 
the emperor declared, that all perſons who ſhould infringe this faced 

and ſalutary ien ſhould be capitally puniſhed, as the enemies 
of the public peace. The character and language of the archbiſhop 
of Milan may juſtify the ſuſpicion, that his conduct ſoon afforded x 


_. reaſonable ground, or at leaſt a ſpecious pretence, to the Arian mi- 


niſters; who watched the opportunity of ſurpriſing him i in ſome act 
of diſobedience to a law, which he ſtrangely reprefents as a la of 
blood and tyranny. A ſentence of eaſy and honourable baniſhment 
was pronounced, which enjoined Ambroſe to depart from Milan, 
without delay; whilſt it permitted him to chuſe the place of his 


ecxile, and the number of his companions. But the authority of the 


ſaints, who have preached and practiſed the maxims of paſſive 
loyalty, appeared to Ambroſe of leſs moment than the extreme and 


preſſing danger of the church. He boldly refuſed to obey; and his 


refuſal was ſupported by the unanimous conſent of his faithful 
people. They guarded. by turns the perſon of their archbiſhop; * 


the 8 of the cathedral and the epiſcopal palace were ſtrongly 


ſecured; and the Imperial troops, who had formed the blockade, 
were unwilling to riſk the attack, of that impregnable fortreſs. 
The numerous poor, who had been relieved by the liberality of 


- Ambroſe, embraced the fair occaſion of ſignalizing their zeal and 


gratitude; and as the patience of the multitude might have been ex- 


hauſted by the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he pru- 


dently introduced into the church of Milan the uſeful inſtitution of a 


r Goat (1. vii. c. 13.) throws - parats cum epiſcops ſao”, .. Nes adhs $5 
this luminous fact into a dark and perplexed gidi excitabamur tamen civitate Attonit& , 
narrative. atque turbatä. N Confeſſon. L. bt. 


Y 66 Excubabat pia klebe in ccele mori e. 7 : 
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_ where the remains of two martyrs, Gervaſius and Protaſius ”, had 


pavement of the church two perfect {ſkeletons were found ©, with the 
heads ſeparated from their bodies, and a plentiful effu Tia of blood. 
The holy relics were preſented, in ſolemn pomp, to the veneration 
of the people; and every circumſtance of this fortunate diſcovery 
was admirably adapted to promote the defigns of Ambroſe. The 
bones of the martyrs, their blood, their garments, were ſuppoſed: to 
contain a healing power; and their præternatural influence was com- 
municated to the moſt diſtant objects, without loſing any part of its 
original virtue. The extraordinary cure of a blind man“, and the 
reluctant confeſſions of ſeveral dæmoniacs, appeared to Juſtify the 
faith and ſanctity of Ambroſe ; and the truth of thoſe miracles is 


proſelyte, the celebrated Auguſtin, who, at that time, profeſſed the 


art of rhetoric in Milan. The reaſon of the preſent age may poſſibly 


approve the incredulity of Juſtina and her Arian court; who de- 


contrivance, and at the expence, of the archbiſhop *. Their effect, 
: However, on'the minds of the people was rapid and irreſiſtible; and 


been; depoſited: above three hundred years. | Immediately 110 the 


atteſted by Ambroſe himſelf, by his ſecretary Paulinus, and by his 


' rided the theatrical repreſentations, which were exhibited by the 


"07 Tillemord, Mem. Ecclef. tom. i. . p. 78. 
498. Many churches in Italy, Gaul,. &c. 
were dedicated to theſe unknown martyrs, 


more fortunate than his companion. 
e Invenimus mire magnitudinis viros du- 


p. 875. The ſize of theſe ſkeletons was for- 


man ſtature; which has prevailed in every 
age ſince the time of Homer. | 
3 effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 


of whom St. Gervaſe ſeems to have been 


os, ut priſca ætas ferebat. Tom. ii. epiſt. xxii. 


tunately, or ſkilfully, ſuĩted to the popular 
prejudice of che gradual decreaſe of the hu- 


8 % Ambroſ, tom. i. epiſt. xxii. P- 375. 


Auguſtin Confeſ. I. ix. c. 7. de Civitat. Dei, 


1. xxit. c. 8. Paulin. in Vita St. Ambroſ. 
c. 14. in Append. Benedict. P- 4. The blind 
man's name was Severus; he touched the 
holy garment, recovered his fight, and de- 


voted the reſt of his life (at leaſt twenty-five 
years) to the ſervice of the church. I ſhould 


recommend this miracle to our divines, if it 
did not prove the worſhip of relics, as well 
as the Nicene creed. | 
- 79 Paylin, in Vit. St. Ambroſ. e. 5» in 
Arbe Benedict. p- 5+ 
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teſt, he was inſtructed, by a dream, to open the earth in a place — 
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Maximus in- 
vades Italy, 
A. D. 387» 
Auguſt, 


of Gan; ns : 


the feeble ſov ereign of Tal fdund himſelf” ue to tete with P 
the favourite of heaven. The powers like wiſe of the tarth Ihterpoſed 


in the defence of Ambroſe: the diſintereſted advice” of Thebdofius 5 
was the genuine reſult of piety and friendſhip ; and the matk of 


religious zeal . ese t and een an d ambitious bee of hc rad 


. 
2 


The reign mw Maximus att 1550 end in pete and pr 
could he have contented himſelf with the poſſeſſion of three auple | 


countries, which now conſtitute the three moſt flouriſhing kingdoms 
of modern Europe. But the aſpiring uſurper, whoſe ſordid ambition 


| was not dignified by the love of glory and of arts, confidered his 
actual forces as the inſtruments only of his future greatneſs, and His 


_ reſiſtance, the paſſes of the Alps, he received, with perfidious ſmiles; 
Domninus of Syria, the ambaſſador of Valentinian, and preſſed him 


army of Barbarians, collected, for the moſt part, from the f 


ſucceſs was the immediate cauſe of his deſtruction. The wealth 


which he extorted from the oppreſſed provinces of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, was employed in levying and maintaining a formidable | 


nations of Germany. The conqueſt of Italy was the object of is | 
hopes and preparations ; and he ſecretly meditated the ruin of an 


innocent youth, whoſe government was abhorred and deſpiſed by 


his Catholic ſubjects. But as Maximus wiſhed to occupy, without 


to accept the aid of a conſiderable body of troops, for the een 


of a Pannonian war. The penetration of Ambroſe; had diſcovered. . 
0 the inares of an pad under the pf anemic of HONG > jo: Romy 


n + Tillemont, Mem: Beclef.. tom. x. p. than the feeble acelamaſion of Pacatus „ 6 
190. 750. He partially allows the media- 25s 26.). i 
tion of Theodoſius; and capriciouſly rejects 72 Eſto tutior adverſus en, pacis 


that of Maximus, though it is atteſted by involucro tegentem, was the wiſe caution of 


Proſper, Sozomen, and Theodoret. © Ambroſe (tom. it. p. 891.) after his return 
72 The modeſt cenſure of Sulpicius (Dia- from his ſecond een 2 wo” 
log. iii. "oY ak a work 1 0 on. , %% 
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the ſuſpicion of danger; with a blind confidence, which was the 
effect, not of courage, but of fear. The march of the auxiliaries 
was guided the ambafſador; and they were admitted, without 
diſtruſt, into pt fortreſſes of the Alps. But the crafty tyrant fol- 
lowed, with haſty and ſilent footlteps, 1 in the rear ; and, as he dili- 
gently intercepted all intelligence of his motions, .the gleam of ar- 
mour, and the duſt excited by the troops of cavalry, firſt announced 
the hoſtile approach of a ſtranger to the gates of Milan. In this 
extremity, Juſtina and her fon might accuſe their own imprudence, 
and the perfidious arts of Maximus; but they wanted time, and 
| force, aud reſolution, to ſtand againſt the Gauls and Germans, either 
in the field, or within the, walls of a large and diſaffected city. 
Flight, was their only hope, Aquileia their only refuge; and as 
Maximus r NOW. diſplayed. His genuine character, the brother of Gra- 
tian might expect the ſame fate from the hands of the ſame aſſaſſin. 
Maximus entered Milan in triumph; and if the wiſe archbiſhop re- 
fuſed a dangerous and criminal connection with the uſurper, he might 
indirectly contribute to the ſucceſs of his arms, by inculcating, from 
the pulpit, the duty of reſignation, rather than that of reſiſtance 
The unfortunate Juſtina reached Aquileia in ſafety; but ſhe ditruſted 
the ſtrength of the fortifications; ; the dreaded the event of a ſiege; 
| and the reſolved to implore the protection of the great Theodoſius, 
whoſe power and 'virtue were celebrated in all the countries of the 
: Weſt. A veſſel was: ſecretly. provided to tranſport the Imperial fa- 
mily; they embarked with precipitation in one of the obſcure har- 
bours of Venetia, or Iſtria; traverſed the whole extent of the Hadria- 


tic and Tonian ſeas ; turned the extreme PONY. of | Peloponne= 


+ 


e (l. ry 367, Ne 670 A to this ſeaſon of public diſtreſs ſome of e 
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_ "hr | pted, or deceived, by the Tiberal eos c 
of the court of Treves; andthe council of Milan obſtinately rejected — 
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Theodoſius 
takes arms in 
the cauſe of 

Valentinian. 


A. D. 387. 
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ſus; and, after a long, but ſucceſsful, navigation, ol themſelves 
in the port of Theſſalonica. All the ſubjects of Valentinian deſerted . 
the caufe of a prince, who, by his abdication, had abſolved them from 
the duty of allegiance ; and if the little city of mona, on the 
verge of Italy, had not preſumed to ſtop the career of his inglorious 
victory, Maximus would have obtained, without a firuggle, the 
ſole poſſeſſion of the weſtern empire. 5 
Inſtead of inviting his royal gueſts to the 7 of 8 
ple, Theodoſius had ſome unknown reaſons to fix their reſidence at | 


Theſſalonica; but theſe reaſons did not proceed from contempt or 


| indifference, as he ſpeedily made a viſit to that city, accompanied by 
the greateſt part of his court and ſenate. After the firſt tender ex- 
preſſions of friendſhip and ſympathy, the pious emperor of the Eaſt 


gently admoniſhed Juſtina, that the guilt of hereſy. was ſometimes | 
puniſhed in this world, as well as in the next; and that the public 


profeſſion of the Nicene faith, would be the Mon efficacious ſtep to 
promote the reſtoration of her ſon, by the ſatisfaction which it muſt 
occaſion bath on earth and 3 in heaven. The momentous queſtion of 


68 


i hif HF; . the e which might be agel on the fide = 
| of bonour and juſtice, had acquired, ſince the death of Gratian, 


a conſiderable degree of additional weight. The perſecution of the 5 
Imperial family, to which Theodoſius himſelf had been indebted for 
his fortune, was now aggravated by recent and repeated injuries. 


Neither oaths nor treaties could reſtrain the boundleſs ambition of 


Maximus; and the delay of vigorous and deciſive meaſures, inſtead 
of prolonging the bleſſings of peace, would expoſe the caſtern em- 
pire to the danger of an hoſtile invaſion. The Barbarians, who had 
paſſed the Danube, had lately aſſumed the character of ſoldiers and 
ſubjects, but their native fierceneſs was yet untamed; and the ope- 
rations of a war, which would exerciſe their valour, and diminiſh 
their 
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rable oppreſſion. Notwithſtanding theſe ſpecious and ſolid reaſons, 
which were approved by a majority of the council, Theodoſius till 
heſitated whether he ſhould draw the ſword in a conteſt, which. 
l could no longer admit any terms of reconciliation ; and his mag 


nanimous character was not diſgraced by the apprehenſions which 


he felt for the ſafety of his infant ſons, and the welfare of his ex- 
hauſted people. In this moment of anxious doubt, while the fate 


of the Roman world depended on the reſolution of a ſingle man, the 
charms of the princeſs __ moſt powerfully pleaded: the cauſe of 
her brother Valentinian . The heart of Theodoſius was ſoftened by 
the tears of beauty; his affections were inſenſibly engaged by the 


graces of youth and innocence; the art of Juſtina managed and di- 


rected the impulſe of paſſion; and the celebration of the royal nup- 


tials was the aſſurance and fignal of the civil war. The unfeeling 
criũcs, who conſider every amorous weakneſs as an indelible ſtain 
on the memory of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined, on 
chis occaſion, to diſpute the ſuſpicious evidence of the hiſtorian Zo- 


ſimus. For my own part, I ſhall frankly confeſs, that I am willing 
to find, or even to ſeek, in the revolutions of the world, | ſome traces 
of the mild and tender ſentiments of domeſtic life; ; and, amidft the 
crowd: of fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can diſtinguiſh, with 


complacency, a gentle hero, who may be ſuppoſed: to re- 


| 


— 


ceive his armour: from the hands of love. The alliance of the Perſian 


king was ſecured by the faith of treaties; the martial Barbarians were 


perſuaded to follow the ſtandard, or to reſpect the frontiers, of an 
active and liberal monarch ; and the dominions of Th 5 


1% The flight of Valentinian, and the Tore defus (Hiſt. des Em 


, tom. v. Þ- —.— 


_ of. Theodoſius for his ſiſter, are related by and conſequentiy to refiite ces contes de Zo- 


Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 263, 264.). Tillemont ſime, qui ſeroient trop contraires * pietẽ 
produces ſome weak and ambiguous evidence de Theodoſe, | | 


| No antedate the ſecond. marriage of Theo-. 


oſius, from 
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CHA. P. ai babe to the Hadriatic, reſounded with the preparations of 
war both by land and ſea. The ſkilful diſpoſition of the forces of 


— 


Defeat and 


death of 
Maximus, 
A. D. 388. 
June —Au- 


guſt. 


| confounded the fivedy” valour of the Gauls and Germany, PT, BE | 


ful fleet was equipped in the 


for the labours of thees bloody campaigns. But the De e YL 
| ſucceſſor, who, like him, had renn en of the Welt, was 
eaſily decided in the term of two months ** 
two hundred miles. The ſuperior genius of the emperor of the 
Faſt might prevail over the feeble Maximus; Who, „in this important | 
criſis, ſhewed himſelf deſtitute of military 1kill; or perſonal cou 
rage; but the abilities of Theodoſius wer 


the Alani, and, 


the Eaſt ſeemed to multiply their numbers, and diſtracted the atten- 1 
troops, under the command of the intrepid Arbogaſtes, would direct : 
their march along the banks. of the Danube, and boldly penęetrate 
through the Rhætian provinces into the centre of Gaul. A power-' _ 
harbours of Greece and Epirus, with' | 
an apparent deſign, chat * ſoon as a paſſage had been opened by 
a naval victory, Valentinian, and his mother, ſhould land in Italy, 
proceed, without delay, 4, ag and occupy the majeſtic feat” of 
religion and empire. In the mean while, Theodoſius himſelf advanced 
at the head of a brave ann arenen * 
| worthy rival, who, after the ſiege of - Amona 
in the neighbourhood of Siſcia, a char of Pannoni, > frongly fon” . 


; 9 * £2 2 5 8 
— 9 


tion of Maximus. He had reaſon to fear, that a choſen 


fied by the broad and rapid ſtream of the Save. 
The — who fill remembered the | ong xel 


ceſſive T 


which he poſſeſſed of a humerous and actite cavalry.” The Huns, 


, and within the ſpace of | 


7 — 


e ſeconded by the advatitage | 


er their example,” the Goths themſelves, were 


formed into ſquadrons of archers; who fought on horſeback, and 


"76 see Godefroy's Chornolgy of the Laws, cn meet ben. i. . exix. 
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rapid motions of a Tartar war. After the fatigue of a long march, 
in the heat of ſummer, they ſpurred their foaming horſes into the 
waters of the Save, fwam the river in the preſence of the enemy, 
and inſtantly charged and routed the troops who guarded the high 
ground on the oppoſite ſide. Marcellinus, the tyrant's brother, 
advanced to ſupport them with the ſelect cohorts, which were con- 


eee hope and ſtrength of the army. The action, which 
| had been interrupted by the approach of night, was renewed in the 


morning ; atid, after a ſharp conflict, the ſurviving remaant of the 


braveſt ſoldiers of Maximus threw, down their arms at the feet of the - 
congqueror. | Without ſuſpending his march, to receive the loyal 


_ acclamations of the citizens of Emona, Theodoſius preſſed forwards, 


to terminate the war by the death or captivity of his rival, who fled 


- before bin with the diligence of fear. From the ſummit of the 


"I Julian Alps, he deſcended with ſuch incredible ſpeed into the plain 
of Italy, that he reached Aquileia on the evening of the firſt day; 


and Maximus, who found himſelf encompaſſed on all ſides, had 
ſcarcely time to ſhut the gates of the city. But the gates could not 


long reſiſt the effort of a victorious enemy; and the deſpair, the 
diſaffection, the indifference of the ſoldiers and people, haſtened the 
downfall of the wretched Maximus. He was dragged from his 


' throne, rudely ſtripped of the Imperial ornaments, the robe, the 
diadem, and the purple ſlippers; and conducted, like a malefactor, 

to the camp and preſence of Theodoſius, at a place about three 
miles from Aquileia. The behaviour of the emperor was not intended 


to inſult, and he ſhewed ſome diſpoſition to pity and forgive, the 
tyrant of the Weſt, who had never been his perſonal enemy, and 


— 


was now become the object of his contempt. Our ſympathy is the 


moſt forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are expoſed ; 
and the ſpectacle of a proud. competitor, now proſtrate at his feet, 
could not fail of producing very ſerious and ſolemn thoughts in the 
Vor. in. | „ | mind 
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Virtues of 
Theodoſius. 


Conſtantine and Conſtantius, mm ee 
_ capital:of the Roman empire . 


ere his in en and 1 his enemies. 
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But the feeble eien, öl. invo⸗ 
juntary pity was checked by his regard for public Juſtice, and the- 
memory of Gratian; and he abandoned the' vrctim to the pious zeal 
ef the ſoldiers, who drew him out of the Imperial prefence, and 


inſtantly ſeparated his head from his body: The intelligence of his 


defeat and death was received with ſincere, or: well-diſſembled, joy: 
his ſon Victor, on whom he had conferred the title of Auguſtus, 
died by the order, perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbogaſtes; 


and all the military plans of Fheodoſius were ſueceſsfully executed: 


When he had thus terminated the civil war, with leſs: difficulty ank 
bloodſhed than he might naturally expect, he employed the winter 
months of his reſidence at Milan, to reſtore the ſtate of the afflicted- 
provinces ;- and early in the ſpring he made, after the example of 
into er ancient 


The orator, who may be filent without danger, my 1 1 
aut difficulty, and without reluctance; and poſterity will confeſs, 


that the character of Theodoſius might furniſk the ſubject of a ſin- 


cere and ample panegyric. The wiſdom of his laws, and the ſuc- 
Gels of his arms, rendered his adminiſtration reſpectable in the eyes. 


He Joved ugg ſth I 


| 37-Beſales the hints . negyr. ver. xi. Lothar Lins: Pace Io... 


from chronicles and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 1700 
fimus (I. iv. p. 259 267.) Oroſius (1. vii. e 


* of Aquileia. SEP 
7% Quam promptum . Unie principem, 


— 


reure, tom. v. p. 3 Ü {. 7 


panius, a native of Gaul, pronounced this,. 


. oration at Rome, A. D. 388. He was af. 
35-), and Pacatus (in Panegyr- Vet. xi. 30 
47.) ſupply. the looſe and ſcanty materials . 
of this civil war. Ambroſe (tom. ii. epiſt. 
xl. p. 952, 963.) darkly alludes: to the well 
known events of a magazine ſurpriſed, an 
Action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval, 

2pplands the peculiar merit, and good f for. 


terwards proconſul of Africa; and his friend 
Auſonius praiſes him as a poet, ſecond only. 5 
to Virgil, See Tillemont, Hiſt, des Empe- 


; of of 


See the fair portrait of 'Thedlofus, &- 


the younger Victor; the ſtrokes are diſtindt, 


and the. colours are mixed. The praiſe of 
Pacatus is too vague; and Claudian always . 


; . of A the Fe Ka a he 


N ſon. . 
tam tutum fuſe de principe (Pacat. in Pac. : 
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the virtues of domeſtic life, which ſeldom hold their reſidence in the 


a 


| - palaces of kings. Theodoſius was chaſte and temperate : he enjoyed, 


without exceſs, the ſenſual and ſocial pleaſures of the table ; and the 


warmth of his amorous paſſions was never diverted from their lawful 


objects. The proud titles of Imperial greatneſs were adorned by the 
tender names of a faithful huſband, an indulgent father; his uncle 
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was raiſed, by his affectionate eſteem, to the rank of a ſecond pa- 


rent: Theodoſius embraced, as his own, the children of his brother 
and ſiſter; and the expreſſions of his regard were extended to the 


moſt diſtant and obſcure branches of his numerous kindred. His 


familiar friends were judiciouſly ſelected from among thoſe" perſons, 


who, in the equal intercourſe of private life, had appeared before his 


eyes without a maſk: the conſciouſneſs of perſonal and ſuperior 
merit enabled him to deſpiſe the accidental diſtinction of the purple; 


and he proved by his conduct, that he had forgotten all the inju- 


ries, while he moſt gratefully remembered all the favours and 
ſervices, which he had received before he aſcended the throne of 
the Roman empire. The ſerious, or lively, tone of his eonverfation, 
was adapted to the age, the rank, or the character, of his ſubjetts 
whom he admitted into his ſociety; and the affability of his man- 
ners diſplayed the image of his mind. Theodoſtus reſpected the 
ſimplicity of the good and virtuous; every art, every talent, of an 


uſeful, or even of an innocent, nature, was rewarded by his judi- 


eious Hberality; and, except the heretics, whom he perſecuted with 


| Kong mop ee hatred, Wy ein circle of ieee Was cir- 


10 


of: 25 mighty e —_ affuredty” ſußes 6 fo. 6ceupy he” time, and | 


the abilities, of a mortal: vet the diligent prince, without aſpiring 
to the unſuitable reputation of profound learning, always reſerved 
ſome moments of his leifure ſor the inſtructive amuſement of read- 
| ing; 1 en: en enlarged his experience, was his favourite 
| G 2 ſtudy, 
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CHAP. Away. The annals' of Rome, in the long period of eleven hun- 
—.—. dred years, preſented him with a various and ſplendid picture of 
human life; and it has been particularly obſerved, that whenever he 
petruſed the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly 
expreſſed his generous deteſtation of thoſe enemies of humanity and 
freedom. His diſintereſted opinion of paſt events was uſefully ap- 
plied'as the rule of his own actions; and Theodoſius has deſerved: 
che ſingular commendation, that his virtues always ſeemed to expand | 
with his fortune : the ſeaſon of his profperity was that of his mo- 
deration ;. and his clemency appeared the moſt ebnſpicuous after the 
danger and fucceſs of the civil war. The Mooriſh: guards of the 
tyrant had been. maſſacred in the firſt heat of the victory; and a 
fmall-number of the moſt obnoxious criminals ſuffered the puniſh- 
ment of the law. But the emperor ſhewed himſelf much more at- 
tentive to relieve the innocent, than to chaſliſe the guilty. The 
oppreſſed ſubjects of the Weſt, who would have deemed themſelves. 
_- Happy in the reſtoration of their lands, were aſtoniſhed to receive a 
| ſum of money equivalent to their loſſes; and the liberality of the 

c canqueror ſupported. the m mother, and educated. the orphan 
daughters, of Maximus. A character thus accompliſhed; might 
almoſt excuſe the extravagant ſuppoſition of the orator Pacatus ; that, 

| if the elder Brutus could be permitted to reviſit the earth, the ſtern. 

1 republican would abjure, at the feet of Theodoſius, his hatred of 
kings; and ingenuouſly confeſs, that ſuch a monarch was the moſt 
faithful 3225 oF the- happineſs, and dignity, of the Roman __ 

| ple 
Faults f Yet. the piercing eye of the 88 af the republic 8 have 
e diſcerned two eſſential imperfections, which might, perhaps, have 
| abated his recent love of deſpotiſm.. The virtuous mind of Theodo- 


* Ambroſ, tem. ii, epiſt xl. p. 955. rage, omits this glorious circumſtance | 
Pacatus, from. the want of kl; or of cou. Faeat. n W 20. 
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flus was often lar by indolence * , and it was ſometimes inflamed C H a P. 


by paſſion . In the purſuit of an important object, his active cou- dae : 


rage was capable of the moſt vigorous exertions; but, as ſoon as the 
deſign was accompliſhed, or the'danger was ſurmounted, the hero ſunk 
into inglorious repoſe ; and, forgetful that the time of a prince is the 
property of his people, refigned himſelf to the enjoyment of the inno- 
cent, but trifling, pleaſures of a luxurious court. The natural diſ- 
poſition of Theodoſius was haſty and choleric; and, in a ftation 
| Where none could reſiſt, and few would difſuade, the fatal conſe- 
quence of his reſentment, the humane monarch was. juſtly alarmed 


by the conſciouſneſs of his infirmity, and of his power. It was the 
cConſtant ſtudy of his life to ſuppreſs, or regulate, the intemperate 
ſallies of paſſion; and the ſucceſs of his efforts enhanced the merit 
of his. clemency.. But the painful virtue which claims the merit of 
victory, is expoſed to the danger of defeat; and the reign of a wiſe 
and merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty, which would 
ſtain the annals of Nero or Domitian.. Within the ſpace of three- 
years, the inconſiſtent hiſtorian of Theodofius muſt relate the gene- 
rous pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman maffacre of. 
the. people of Theffalonica. _ ed 
The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Auntioel was never The ſedition 
fatisfied with their own' fituation, or with the character, and con- 1 2 
duct, of their ſucceſſive ſovereigns. The Arian ſubjects of Theodo- 
ſius deplored the loſs of their churches; and, as three rival biſhops 
diſputed the throne of Antioch, the ſentence which decided their 
pretenſions excited the murmurs of the two unſucceſsful congrega- 


- _ ** Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 271, 272. His par- Ambroſe, in decent and manly language, .to 
tial evidence is marked by an air of candour his ſovereign) naturæ impetum, quem fi quis 

and truth. He obſerves theſe viciſſitudes' of lenire velit, cito vertes ad miſericordiam: ſi 

| Nath, and activity, not as a vice, but as a quis ſtimulet, in magis exſuſcitas, ut eum 
ſingularity, in the character of Theodoſius. revocare vix poſſis (tom. ii. epiſt. li. p. 998.) 

This choleric temper is acknowledged, Theodoſius (Claud. in iv Conf. Hon. 266. 
and excuſed, * Marr. Sed N | Gaye N exhorts his ſon to moderate his anger. 


tions. 
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5 tions. The exigencies of che Gothic war, and the inevitable ex- 
w——— pence chat accompanied the concluſion of the peace, had conſtrained 
| | the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public impoſitions; and. 
. 5 . the provinces of Aſia, as they had not been involved in the diſtreſs, 
were. the leſs. inclined to contribute to the relief, of Europe. Dk 
auſpicious period now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; . 
feſtival more grateful to the ſoldiers, who received a liberal . 
than to che ſubjeQs, whoſe voluntary offerings had been long ſince 
converted 1 into an extraordinary and oppreſſive burthen. The edicts 
of taxation interrupted the repoſe, and pleaſures, of Antioch ; and 
the tribunal of the magiſtrate was beſieged by a ſuppliant crowd ; 
who, in pathetic, but, at firſt, in reſpectful, language, ſolicited the 
redreſs of their grievances. They were gradually incenſed by the 
pride of their haughty rulers, who treated their complaints as a eri- 
minal reſiſtance; their ſatirical wit degenerated into ſharp and angry 
invectives; and, from the ſubordinate powers of government, the 
| invectives of the people inſenſibly roſe to attack the ſacred character 
February 26. of the emperor himſelf. Their fury, provoked by a feeble oppo- 
1 "diſcharged" itſelf © on the images « of the Imperial family, which 
| w 5 te "erected, as objects of public veneration, in the moſt conſpi- | 
| cuous places of the city. The ſtatues of Theodoſius, of his father, 
5 n wife Flaccilla, of his two ſons, Arcadius and Honorius, were 
infolently thrown down from their pedeſtals, broken in pieces, or 
dragged with contempt through the ftreets : and the i indignities which 
were offered to the repreſentations of Imperial majeſty, ſufficiently | 
declared the impious and treaſonable wiſhes of the populace, The 
tumult was almoſt immediately ſuppreſſed by the arrival of a body of 
archers ; and Antioch had leiſure t to d Fellec on the nature and conſe- 


5 


K 8400 2 x 9758 „ 1 | governor | 
2 3s The Chriſtians 28 Pagans. Mes ie in en demeng, ee as 
übte that the ſedition of Angpch' was (ſays Sozomen, I. vii..c. 23.) paraded the 
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gover 10 of the ovine diſputed a Guithful narrative of the whole en . P, 
tranſaction; while! the trembling citizens entruſted the confeſſion of Wesen 
their crime, and the aſſurance 0 their repentance, to the zeal of 

Flavian their biſhop, and to the eloquence of the ſenator Hilarius, 

the friend, and, moſt probably, the diſciple, of Libanius; an | 
genius, on this melancholy occaſion, was not uſeleſs to his country : 

But the two (capitals, Antioch and Conſtantinople, were ſeparated | 

by the diſtance of eight hundred miles; and, notwithſtanding the 
diligence of the Imperial poſts, the guilty city was ſeverely. puniſhed 

bx a long and dreadful interval of ſuſpenſe. Every rumour agitated ? 
the hopes and fears of the Antiochians; and they heard with terror, 

chat their ſovereign, exaſperated by the inſult which had been offered 

to his own ſtatues, and, more eſpecially, to thoſe of. his beloyed wife, 

had reſolved to level with the ground the offending city ;. and to maſ- 

 facre,. without diſtinction of age or ſex, the criminal inhabitants; 

many of whom were actually driven, by their apprehenſions, to ſeek 

a refuge. in the mountains of Syria, and the adjacent deſert. At 

length, twenty-four days after the ſedition,. the general Hellebicus, March 22 
and Cæſarius maſter of the offices, declared the will. of the emperor, 

and the ſentence of Antioch. That, proud capital: was degraded from 

the rank of a city; and the metropolis of the Eaſt, ſtripped of its 
lands, its privileges, and its revenues, was ſubjected, under the hu- 


wg denomination of ee, to the juriſdiction of Laodicea * 4 + | 


4 HR; ot: Fe 
ben 66-6 ſcourge In 15 hand: An old of 5 was. SS = abſurd, | 
man (fays' Libanius, Orat. Xii. p. 396.) eſpecially in che empetor's abſence ;/ for his 
himſelf into a n then a preſence, according to the eloquent ſlave, 
der &c. | 3 might have Siven a en to the. moſt . 


e Zofimus, in bis ſhort and F 


bloody acts. 127 bs UE of 
account (I. iv. p. 258, 259.), is certainly - de e on the FIR ive 

8 Libanig himſelf to Con- miles from Antioch (ſee Noris ng - 

. Rantinople. His own orations fix. him at Maced. Diſſert. iii. p. 230.). The Anti- 

Antioch. | ochians were- offended, that the dependent 

* Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6. e Venet.) city of Seleueia old e 

Achten iat, under: ſuch 4 „ for them | 
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The bat ches Circus and the theatres; were ſhut : REY ab 
ſourte-of plenty and pleaſure might at the ſame time be intercepted, 
the diſtribution of corn was aboliſhed, by the ſevere inſtructions of 


Thecedbſius His eommifiefiers them proceeded to inquire into the 


guik of individuals; of thofe who RL WE Ong who 


(kad ode 1 deftruRtion-of 


wi pronounced or ſuſpende 


tioch, the eloquent Chryſoſtom, 128 


wit ren bet mrs /midft'of the ene The nobleſt, and moſt 
wealthy; of the eitirens of Antioch ” appeared before chem in chains; 
the examination was aſſiſted by che uſe of torture; and their ſentence 


according to the judgmetit of theſe ex» 
traordinary magiſtrates !. Thie hiouſes of the criminals were expoſed to 


ale theft wies and children were ſuddenly reduced, ced, from affluence and 


luxury, to the moſt abject diſtreſd; and a bloody execution was ex- 
pected to conelude the horrors of a day *, which che preacher of An- 
repreſented a8 à lively image of the 
laft and univerſal judginent of the world. But the miniſters of Theodo- 


uus performed, "with relückance, the eruel taſk which" had been ab- 


Clemency of 
Theodofius, 


_ ſighted them: sy VHSB 
people; and they Ultehed with" reverence to the preſling ſolicitations 


entle teur over the calamities of the 


of the monks and hermits, who deſcended in Warme fr om the moun- 
taius . Feb — he perſuaded to ſuſpend the 
execution of their fentence; "and it was agreed, that the former 
ſhould remain at Antioch, while the latter returned, with all poſſible 


| ſpeed, to Conflatitinople ; "and: preſumed once more to confult the 


will of his ſovereign. The reſentment of 'Theodofius had already 


en; che ne of f the people, boch a — and the We 


" 
— * 8 


- uy PRs . Op of hs Hee 4” wo _— (Chryſotom, om. | | 
the moveable feſtival of Eaſter, they can only xiii. p. 105-110. * . . 


be determined by the previous determination 35 Chey een oppoſes their courage, , which 


of the year. The year 387 has 3 was not attended with much riſk, to th 155 


ferred, aſter a laborious inquiry, by cowardly flight of We — 


mont res des Emp. tom. v. p. 741— 


12 | | | | had 
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1 had obtained a favourable audience; and the reproaches of the em- GBA By 
peror were the complaints of injured friendſhip, rather than the ſtern 
menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon was granted 

to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the priſon-doors were thrown 

open; the ſenators, who deſpaired of their lives, recovered the poſ- 

ſeſſion of their houſes and eſtates; and the capital of the Eaſt was 

reſtored | to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and CO 
Theodoſius condeſcended to praiſe the ſenate of Conſtantinople, w 

had generouſly interceded for their diſtreſſed. brethren : he eee 
the eloquence of Hilarius with the government of Paleſtine; and diſ- 

miſſed the biſhop of Antioch with the warmeſt expreſſions of his re- 

ſpe& and gratitude. A thouſand new ſtatues aroſe to the clemency of April 25. 

Theodoſius; the applauſe of his ſubjects was ratified by the approba=. 

tion of his own heart; and the emperor confeſſed, that, if the exer- 
ciſe of juſtice is the moſt important duty, the indulgence of une is 

| the moſt exquilite pleaſure, of a ſovereign”. 

The ſedition of Theſſalonica i is aſcribed to a more ſhameful at Sen and 

and was productive of much more dreadful conſequences. » That Jace of 

great city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had been pro- nica, 


tected from the dangers of the Gothic war by ſtrong fortifications, A. D. 390, 


and a numerous garriſon. Botheric, the general of thoſe. troops, 
and, as it ſhould ſeem from his name, a Barbarian, had among his 
| ſlaves a beautiful boy, who excited the impure deſires of one of the 
charioteers of the circus. The inſolent and brutal lover was thrown 
into priſon by the order of Botheric ; and he ſternly rejected the 
importunate clamours of the multitude, who, on the day of the 


90 The ſedition of Antioch i is een (tom. ii. p. 1—225. edit. Montfaucon). I 
in a lively, and almoſt dramatic, manner, «Jo do not pretend to much perſonal acquaintance 
two orators, who had their reſpeRive ſhares with Chryſoſtom; but Tillemont (Hiſt. des 
of intereſt and merit. See Libanius (Orat. Empereurs, tom. v. p. 263—283.) and Her- 
xiv, xv. p. 389420. edit. Morel; Orat. i. mant (Vie de St. Chryſoſtome, tom. i. p. 137 
p. 114. Venet. 1754), and the twenty ee e eee 
corations of St. John Chryſoſtom, de Statuis diligence. 


You UL "+. 8 public 
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E public games, lamented the abſence of their; favourite 5. and con- 
— ſiered the: {kilk of a charioteer as an object of more. importance than 
= | his virtue, The reſentment of the people was embittered by ſome. 
= q previous diſputes; and, as the ſtrength of the garriſon had been 
= drawn: away for the ſervice of the Italian war, the feeble remnant,, 
1 | f whoſe numbers were reduced by deſertion, could. not ſave the un- 
happy general from their licentious fury. Botheric, and ſeveral of 
his principal officers, were inhumanly murdered; their mangled 
bodies were dragged about the fretts > and the emperor, who then 
reſided at Milan, was ſurpriſed by the intelligence of the audacious 
and wanton cruelty of the people of Theſſalonica. The ſentence of 
a diſpaſſionate judge would have inflicted a ſevere puniſhment on the 
authors of the erime ; and the merit of Botheric might contribute to 
exaſperate the grief and indigaation, af his maſter. The fiery and 
choleric temper. of Theodoſius was impatient, of the dilatory forma 
of a judicial inquiry; and be; haſtily reſplved, that the blood of his | 
lueutenant ſhould, be expiated by the blood. of the guilty people. Yet 
his mind ſtill fluctuated between the qgunſels of demency and of 
revenge; the zeal of the biſhops had almoſt extorted from the re- 
luctant emperor the promiſe of a general pardon; his. paſſion. was. 
again inflamed: by the flattering, ſuggeſtions | of his miniſter Rufinus; 
and, after Theodoſius had diſpatched: the. meſſengers of death, he 
attempted, when it was tao late, to prevent the execution of his or- 
ders. The puniſhment of a Roman city wWas blindly committed to 
the undiſtinguiſhing ſword of the Barbarians; and the hoſtile pre- 
parations were concerted with the dark and perfidious artifice of an. 
illegal conſpiracy. The people of Theſſalonica were 'treacherouſly 
invited, in the name of their ſovereign, to the games of the Circus : 
and ſuch was their inſatiate avidity for thoſe amuſements, that every 
conſideration of fear, or ſuſpicion, was diſregarded by the numerous- 
E As ſoon. as the aſſembly was completes, the . who 
2 | had 
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had foctetly been poſted round the Circus, received the ſignal, not 
of the races, but of a general maſſaere. The promiſcuous carnage 
continued three hours, without diſcrimination of ſtrangers or natives, 


oy 
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of age or ſex, of innocence or guilt; the moſt moderate accounts 


Kate the number of the Nain at ſeven thouſand ; and it is affirmed by 
ſome writers, that more than fifteen thouſand victims were ſacrificed 
to the manes of Botheric. A foreign merchant, who had probably 
no concern in his murder, offered his own life, and all his wealth, 
to ſupply the place of one of his two ſons; but, while the father 
heſitated with equal tenderneſs, while he was doubtful to chuſe, and 
unwilling to condemn, the ſoldiers determined his ſuſpenſe, by 
plunging their daggers ät the fame moment into the breaſts of the 
defenceleſs youths; The apology of the aſſaſſins, that they were 
obliged to produce the preſcribed number of heads, ſerves only to in- 
creaſe, by an appearance' of order and e mn 'of the maſ- 
ſacre, which was executed by the commar 
of the emperor is aggrdvated by His long and n reſidence at 
_  Theſſalonica. The ſituation of the unfortunate city, the aſpect of the 
ſtreets and buildings, the dreſs and faces of the inhabitants, were fa- 
miliar, and even preſerit, to his imagination; and Theodoſius poſ- 


ſeſſed a quick and 9 JPY of the exiſtence 'of the people whom he 


ut i 4 Fs 


Muubzen V 
The reſpectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy, 
had diſpoſed him to love and admire the character of Ambroſe; who 


united all the epiſcopal virtues in the moſt eminent degree. The 


1 4 | 
conduct of 
Ambroſe, 

A. D. 388. 


friends and miniſters of Theodoſius imitated the exam ple of their | 


wo... The original evidence of Ambroſe (tom. (1. vii. c. 25.), Theodoret - (1: v. c. 17.) 
4i. epiſt. li. p. 998.), Auguſtin (de Civitat. Theophanes (Chronograph. p- 62. ) Cedre- 
Dei, v. 26.), and Paulinus (in Vir. Ambroſ. nus (p. 317.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiii. 


c. 24.), is delivered in vague expreſſions of p. 34.) Zoſimus alone, the partial enemy of 


horror and pity. It is illuſtrated by the ſubſe - Theodoſius, moſt unaccountably paſſes over in 


guent and 9928 teſtimonies of Sozomen Hence the worlt of his actions. 
H 2 hg forereign; ; 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
fovereign; and he obſerved, with more ſurpriſe than diſpleaſure, _ 


. all his ſecret counſels were immediately communicated. to the arch- 


biſhop ; who acted from the laudable perſuaſion, that every meaſure 


of civil government may have ſome connection with the glory of 


God, and the intereſt of the true religion. The monks and populace 


of Callinicum, an obſcure town on the frontier of Perſia, excited by 


their own fanaticiſm, and by that of their biſtiop, had tumultuouſly 


burnt a'conventicle of the Valentinians, and & ſynagogue of the Jews. 


The ſeditious prelate was condemned, by the magiſtrate of the pro- 


vince, either to rebuild the ſynagogue, or to repay the damage; and 


this moderate ſentence was confirmed by the emperor; But it was 
not confirted by the archbiſhop of Milan“. He dictated an epiſtle 


af cenſure and 
had received the mark of circumciſion, and renounced the faith 


ach, more ſuitable, perhaps, if the emperor 


of his baptiſm. Ambroſe conſiders the toleration of the Jewiſh, 


as the perſecution of the Chriſtian, religion; boldly declares, that 


he himſelf, and every true believer, would eagerly diſpute with the 


biſhop of Callinicum the merit of the deed, and the crown of mar- 


| tyrdom ; and laments, in the moſt pathetic terms, that the execution 
of the ſentence would be fatal to the fame and ſalvation of Theodo- 


Gus. As this private admonition did not produce an immediate ef- 
fect, the archbiſhop, from his pulpit”, publicly addreſſed the em- 
peror on his throne ; nor would he n to offer the oblation of 


the altar, till he had obtained from Theodofius a folemn and poſitive 


declaration, t ſecured the n of the biſhop and monks 


52 See the whole tranſaction 5 in Ambroſe ; 


(tom. ii. epiſt. xl, xli. p. 946—9g56.), and 


his biographer Paufinus (r. 23.). Bayle and 
Barbeyrac (Morales des Peres, c. xvii. p. 325, 
&c. ) have juſtly condemned the archbiſhop. 


22 His ſermon is a ſtrange allegory of Je- 
'remiah's rod, of an almond-tree, of the 
woman who waſhed and anointed the feet of 


Chrit. But the peroration is dire ad per- 


ſonal. 
9 Hodie, Epifcope, de me e | propolaiſt. 


Ambroſe modeſtly confeſſed: it: but he ſternly 
reprimanded Timaſius, general of the horſe 
and foot, who had preſumed to ſay, that 
the monks of ara . . 


ment. 
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of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodoſius was ſincere®* ; and, 
during the term of his reſidence at Milan, his affection for nes 
was continually inereaſed by the habits of pious and familiar con- 
verſation 

When Ambroſe was informed of the ue of Theſſalonica, 
* mind was filled with horror and anguiſh. He retired into the 
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Pennance of 
Theodoſius, 
A. D. 390. 


country to indulge his grief, and to avoid the preſence of Theodo- 


ſius. But as the archbiſhop was ſatisfied that a timid ſilence would 
render him the accomplice of his guilt, he repreſented, in a priyate 
letter, the enormity of the crime; which could only be effaced by 
the tears of penitence. The epiſcopal vigour of Ambroſe: was tem- 
-pered by prudence; and he contented himſelf with ſignifying ** an 
indirect ſort of excommunication, by the affurahce, that he had been 
warned in a viſion, not to offer the oblation in the name, or in the 

| preſence, of Theodofius ; and by the advice, that he would confine 
himſelf to the uſe of prayer, without preſuming to approach the altar 


of Chriſt, or to receive the holy euchariſt with thoſe hands that were 


ſtill polluted with the blood of an innocent people. The emperor 
was deeply affected by his own reproaches, and by thoſe of his ſpi- 
ritual father; and, after he had bewailed the miſchievous and irre- 
parable conſequences df his rafh fury, he proceeded, in the accuſtomed 
manner, to perform his devotions in the great church of Milan. He 
was ſtopped in the porch by the archbifhop z who, in the tone and. 
language of an ambaſſador of Heaven, declared to his ſovereign, that 


private contrition was not ſufficient to atone for a public fault, or to 


appeaſe the juſtice of the offended Deity. Theodoſius humbly re- 


95. Yet, five years afterwards, 1 Theo- 1001. His Epiſtle is a miſerable rhapſody 
doſius was abſent from his ſpiritual guide, he on a noble ſubject. Ambroſe could act better 
tolerated the Jews, and condemned the de- than he could write. His compoſitions are 
bruction of their ſynagogues. Cod. Theodoſ. deſtitute of taſte or genius z without the ſpirit 
L. xvi. tit. viti. leg. g. with Godefroy's Com- of Tertullian, the copious elegance of Lactan- 


mentary, tom. vi. p. 223. tius, the lively wit of 9 or the grave 


Ws Anal. tom. ii, epiſt. i. p. 997— energy of Auguſtin. 
| preſented, 
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TY AP. n that if he had contracted the guilt of homicide, . 
che man aſter God's own heart, had been guilty, anne of mur- 
der, but of adultery. © You: have imitated David in his crime, 
* jmitate then his repentance,” was the reply of the undaunted Am- 
broke... "The. rigorous conditions of peace and pardon were accepted; 
the public pennance of the emperor Theodoſius has been re- 
3 as on of the moſt honourable events in the annals of the 
church. According to the mildeſt rules of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
= 3 which were eſtabliſhed in the fourth century, the crime of homicide 
B | was expiated by the penitence of twenty years: and as it was im- 
= poſſible, in the period of human life, to purge the accumulated guilt 
of the maſſacre; of Theſſalonica, the murderer ſhould have been ex- 
cluded from the holy communion till the hour of his death. But the | 
archbiſhop, conſulting the maxims of religious policy, granted ſome 
indulgence to the rank of his illuſtrious penitent, who humbled in 
| the duſt the pride of the diadem; and the public edification might 
be admitted as a weighty reaſon. to abridge the duration of his pu- 
5 nnaiſchment. It was ſufficient, that the emperor of the Romans, ſtrip- 
| 1 ped of the enſigns of royalty, ſhould appear in a mournful and ſup- 
| pliant poſture; and that, in the midſt of the church of Milan, he 
| | ſhould humbly ſolicit, with ſighs and tears, the pardon of his ſins”. 
| : In this ſpiritual cure, Ambroſe, employed the various methods of 
mildneſs and ſeverity. After a delay of about eight months, Theo- 
doſius Was. reſtored. to the communion of the faithful; and the edict, 
Which interpoſes a ſalutary interval of thirty days between the ſen- 
=_ | © 97 According to the diſcipline of St. Baſil 0 The pennance of Theodofius i is ES. * SN 
* [Canon lvi.), the voluntary homicide was ticated by Ambroſe (tom. vi. de Obit. Theo- 
3 | Four years a S e Fes an hearer; oven doſ. c. 34. p. 1207.), Auguſtin (de Civitat. 
in a proftrate ſtate; and four in a ſtanding Dei, v. 26.), and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambroſ. 
poſture. 1 have the original (Beveridge, c. 24.). Socrates is ignorant; Sozomen 
'PandeR. tom. it. p. 47—151.), and a tranſ- (I. vii. c. 25.) conciſe; and the copious nar- 
lation (Chardon, Hiſt. des Sacremens, tom. iv. rative of Theodoret ty v. c. 18, 1m muſt be uſed | 


p. 1 of che Sm e * ** with N 
St. Baſil, | - 
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rence and the exceution, may be accepted as the worthy fruit of his C way. 


repentance”. 
archbiſhop: and the example of Theodoſius may prove the beneficial 


influence of thoſe principles, which could force a monarch, exalted 
above the apprehenſion of human puniſhment, to reſpec the laws, 


and miniſters, of an inviſible Judge. The prince,” ſays Montes. 


ſquieu, who is actuated by the hopes and fears of religion, may be 


* compared to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the 


e hand, of his keeper'”.” The motions of the royal animal will 


therefore depend on the inclination, and intereſt, of the man who has 


acquired ſuch dangerous authority over him; and the prieſt, who 


holds in his hand the conſcience of a king, may inflame, or mode- 


rate, his ſanguinary paſſions. The cauſe of humanity, and that of | 
perſecution, have been aſſerted, bye the Tm n with Hyg 2 


energy, and with. equal ſucceſs. 
After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the n 

world was in the poſſeſſion of Thebdoſius. He derived from the 
choice of Gratian his honourable title to the provinces of the 
Eaſt: he had acquired the Weſt by the right of conqueſt; and the 
three years, which he ſpent in Italy, were ufefully employed to re- 
ſtore the authority of the laws; and to correct the abuſes, which had 
Prevailed with impunity under the uſurpation of Maximus, and the 


minority of Valentinian. The name of Valentinian was regularly 


inſerted in the public acts: but the tender age, and doubtful faith, 


of the ſon of Juſtina, appeared to require the prudent care of an or- 


thodox res and 855 en ambition men have excluded the 


. Coder Theodoſ. 1. ix. tit. x14 leg. 13. Un prince qui aime 1 et quĩ 
The date and circumſtances of this law are la craint, eſt un lion que cẽde à la main qui le 
perplexed with difficulties ;. but I feel myſelf 
inclined to favour the honeſt efforts of Tille- 
mont (Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p. TE * Loix, I. Xxiv. c. 2. 
. n tom. i. p. 578.) | . 


Generofity 


Poſterity has applauded the virtuous firmneſs of the We 


. 


Theodoſius, 
A. D. 388— 


391. 


dae cn dee ee. Eſprit des 


e 1 
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C H A P. unfortunate youth, without a ſtruggle, and almoſt without a murmur, Y 
— from the adminiſtration, and even from the inheritance, of the em- 
| pire. If Theodoſius had conſulted the rigid maxims of intereſt and 
policy, his conduct would have been juſtified by his friends; but the 
generoſity of his behaviour on this memorable occaſion has extorted 
the applauſe. of his moſt inveterate enemies. He ſeated Valentinian 
on the throne of Milan; and, without ſtipulating any preſent or 
future advantages, reſtored him to the abſolute dominion of all the 
provinces, from which he had been driven by the arms of Maximus. 
To the reſtitution of his ample patrimony, Theodoſius added the free 
and generous gift of the countries beyond the Alps, which his 
ſucceſsful valour had recovered from the aſſaſſin of Gratian . Satiſ- 
fied with the glory which he had acquired, by revenging the death | 
of his benefactor, and delivering the Weſt from the yoke of tyranny, 
the emperor returned from Milan to Conſtantinople; and, in the 
peaceful poſſeſſion of the Eaſt, inſenſibly relapſed into his former ha- 
bits of luxury and indolence. Theodoſius diſcharged his obligation 
to the brother, he indulged his conjugal tenderneſs to the ſiſter, of 
Valentinian: and poſterity, which admires the pure and ſingular 
glory of his elevation, muſt e his * e in the 
uſe of victory. | | 
Charadter of The empreſs Juſtina ad not t long ſurvive her return to 5 0 
A. P. 391. though ſhe beheld the triumph of Theodoſius, ſhe was not allowed 
to influence the government of her ſon. The pernicious attach- 
ment to the Arian ſect, which . had imbibed from her 
example and inſtructions, was ſoon eraſed by the leſſons of a more 
orthodox education. His growing zeal for the faith of Nice, and 
his filial reverence for che character, and e of e ; 


420 Tro * rus tet FW ef nianum ' , miſericordiflims veneratione re- | 
t, is the niggard praiſe of Zoſimus ſtituit. : 
himſelf (l. iv. p. 267.). Auguſtin ſays, 2?  Sozomen, 1. VL. c. 14+ His chronology 
with ſome happineſs of expreſſion, Valenti- is very I. a 

os A 0 diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed the Catholics 1 entertain the moſt Greminble opinion of C H XXVII. 
Abe virtues of the young emperor of the Weſt * They applauded wenn | 
"his chaſtity . and temperance, his contempt of pleaſure, his applica- 
tion to buſineſs, and his tender affection for his two ſiſters; which 
could not, however, ſeduce his impartial equity to pronounce an 
unjuſt ſentence againſt the meaneſt of his ſubjects. But this amiable 
youth, before he had accompliſhed the. twentieth year of his age, 
was oppreſſed by d domeſtic treaſon; and the empire was again in- 
volved in the ans .. a civil war. Arbogaſtes , a gallant ſoldier 
of the nation of the Franks, held the ſecond ook: in the ſervice: of 
Gratian. On the death of his maſter, he joined the ſtandard of 
| Theodoſius; contributed, by his valour and military conduct, to the 
deſtruction of the tyrant; and was appointed, after the victory, 
} maſter-general of the armies of Gaul. His real merit, and apparent 
fidelity, had gained the confidence both of the prince and people; 
bis boundleſs liberality* eee eee the troops; and, 
| whilſt he was univerſally eſteemed as the pillar of the ſtate, the bold „„ 
and crafty Barbarian was ſecretly determined, either to rule, or to 
ruin, the empire of the Weſt. The important commands of the 
army were diſtributed among the Franks ; the creatures of Arbo- 
gaſtes were promoted to all the honours and offices of the civil go- 
vernment; the progreſs of the conſpiracy removed every faithful 
ſervant from the preſence of Valentinian; and the emperor, without 
power, and without intelligence, inſenſibly ſunk into'the precarious 
and Fe of a Aces *. The indignation which he 
a Fai + See Ambroſe, tom. ii. de Obit. Va- 504 Zofimus (l. iv. p- 275.) praiſes 8 


n * 15, &c. p. 1178.3 c. 36, &c. enemy of Theodoſius. But he is deteſted by . l 
p- 1184. When the young emperor gave Socrates (I. v. c. 25.) and Oroſius 0. vi. | 
an entertainment, he fafted | himſelf: he re- c. 35.) 


fuſed to ſee an handſome actreſs, c. Since 
he ordered his wild beaſts to be killed, it 1s 


ungenerous in Philoſtorgius (I. xi. c. i.) to 


e ee love of that amuſe- 
ment. 


Vor. III. 


* 2 of Tours (1. ii. . p. 16 
in the ſecond volume of the Hiſtorians 5 


France) has preſerved a curious fragment of 


Sulpicius Alexander, an hiſtorian far more 


valuable than himſelf, | 


expreſſed, 


58 


His death, 
A. D. 392, 
May 15. 


THE DECLINE ö ND FALL 
© iv.” Seele, though it might ariſe uby thbms: the raſh and inpotlent 


temper of youth, may be candidly aſeribed to the generous irt of 


a prince, who felt that lie was not unworthy to reign. He ſecretly 
invited the archbiſhop of Milan to undertake the office of a media- 


tor; as the pledge of his fincerity, and the guardian of his ſafety. 
He contrived to appriſe the emperor of the Eaſt of his helpleſs ſitu- 
ation; and he declared, that, unleſs Theo- ius could fpeedily march 
to his aſſiſtance, he muſt attempt to eſeape from the palace, or rather 
priſon, of Vienna in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed his re- 


fidence' in the midſt of the hoſtile faction. But the hopes of relief 
were diſtant and doubtful ;' and, as every day furniſhed ſome new 


provocation, the emperor, without ſtrength or "counſel, too haſtiſy 
reſolved to riſk an immediate conteſt with his powerful general. 
He received Arbogaſtes on the throne; and, as the count approached 
with ſome appearance of reſpect, delivered to him à paper, which 
diſmiſſed him from all his employments. My authority,” 'replied 


Arbogaſtes with inſulting coolneſs, does not depend on the ſmile, 
or the frown, of a monarch ; * and he contemptuouſly thr 
paper on the ground. The indignant monarch ſnatched at the ſword 

of due of the guards, which he ſtruggled to draw from its ſeabbard 


7" * q 
"4 5 
the 


and it was not without ſome degree of violence that he was pre- 
vented from uſing the deadly weapon àgainſt his enemy, or againſt 
himſelf, A few days after this extraordinary quarrel, in which he 
bad expoſed his reſentment and his weakneſs, the unfortunate Va- 


lentinlan was found ſtrangled” in his apartment; and ſome pains 
were employed to diſguiſe the manifeſt guilt of Arbogaſtes, and to 


| perſuade the world, that the death of the young emperor had been 


| the e elfe of his own. e ge was e * 


* Godefroy (Dios ad Pilotiong mY yariaigns, "7 the i ignorance, of 3 | 


4 429=434-) has diligently collected all the temporary n Oe: that it it was ſe- 5 


circumſtances of the death of YARNS H. cret. e 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


- lecent pomp to the ſepulchre of Milan; and the archbiſhop 
pronounced a, funeral oration to commemorate his virtue, and his 
misfortunes. On this occaſion, the humanity of Ambroſe tempted 
him to make'a | At breach in his theological ſyſtem; and to com- 
fort the weeping ſiſters of Valentinian, by the firm aſſurance, chat 
their pious brother, though he had not received the ſacrament of bap- 

tiſm, was arr. withawt edi into the ankans of eternal 

| bliſs . . 

The W of 3 had word the Gb of. his. ambi- 

tious deſigns : and; the provi in whoſe breaſts every ſentiment 


of patriotiſm or loyalty. was extinguiſhed, expected, with tame re- 
ſignation, the unknown maſter, whom the choice of a Frank might 


| place on the Imperial throne. But ſome remains of pride and pre- 


judice ſtill oppoſed the elevation of Ar! 


es himſelf; and the ju- 
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vu. ; 


Uſurpation 
of Eugenius, | 
A. D. 392— 


394 


dicious Barbarian thought it more rn to reign under the name | 


ab. ſame. dependent Roman. He beſtowed the purple on the rheto- 
rician Eugenius'” ; whom he had already raiſed from the place of his 
| domeſtic. ſecretary, ,to- the rank of maſter of the offices. In the 


| approved the attachmer 
eloquence, ſupported by the gravity of his manners, recommended 
him to the eſteem. of the people; and the reluctance, with which he 


fe both of his private and public fervice, the count had always 
t and abilities of Eugenius; his learning and 


. to aſcend the ne, may W a favourable prejudice of 


207 De Obirk Valet eden, tom. il. p. 1 . 


1196. He is forced to ſpeak a diſcreet and 
obſcure language: yet he is much bolder than 
any lay man, or perhaps 155 other ecclefiaſtic, 
would have dared to be. ö 

2% See c. 51. p. 1188. c. 75. p. 1493: 


Dom Chardon (Hift. des Sacremens, tom. i. 


p. 86.), who owns that St. Ambroſe moſt 
ftrenuouſly maintains the indi/pen/able neceſ- 
city of. baptiſm, 1 een the con- 

tradiction. 15 


S 5 


Th 


1% Quem fibi Germanus famulum dcle- 
ga at exul, " Bk 

is the contemptuous expreſſion of Clau- 

dian (iv Conf. Hon. 74.). Eugenius pro- 


feſſed Chriſtianity : but his ſecret attach- 


ment to Paganiſm (Sozomen, I. vii. c. 22. 


Philoſtorg. I. xi. c. 2.) is probable in a gram- 
marian, and would ſecure the friendſhip of 


N 0. iv. P. 276, 277+) 
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XXVII. 


_ | Theodofius 
. prepares for 
x I War. 


CH AP. bis virtue d moderation. The ambaſſadors of: the new Gempeter⸗ 


dona, he conſulted an Egyptian monk, who poſſeſſed, in the opir 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


— 


— Were immediately diſpatched to the court of Theodoſius, to commu- - 


nicate, with affected grief, the unfortunate accident of the death of 
Valentinian; and, without mentioning the name of Arbogaſtes, to 


requeſt, that the monarch of the Eaſt would embrace, as his lawful 
colleague, the reſpectable citizen, who had obtained the unanimous 
ſuffrage: of the armies and provinces of the Weſb*", Theodoſius 
was juſtly provoked, that the perfidy of a e ſhould have 
deſtroyed, in a moment, the labours, and the fruit, of his former 
victory; and he was excited by the tears of his beloved wi 
revenge the fate of her unhappy brother, and once more to en by 


1. 1 


to 


arms the violated majeſty of the throne. But as the ſecond conqueſt 


of the Weſt was a taſk of difficulty and danger, he diſmiſſed, with 
ſplendid preſents, and an- ambiguous! anſwer, the ambaſſadors of b 
Eugenius; and almoſt two years were conſumed in the preparations 


of the civil war. Before he formed any deciſive reſolution, the pious 
emperor was anxious to diſcover the will of heaven; and as the 
progreſs of Chriſtianity had ſilenced the oracles of Delphi and Do- 


10 £ 


of the age, the gift of miracles, and the knowledge of futurity. | 


1 Eutropius, one of the favourite eunuchs of the palace of Con- 
ſtantinople, embarked for Alexandria, from whence he failed up the 
Nile as far as the yy of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in the remote 


1 of Thebais * In the neighbourhood of that city, eee 


1 Zofimus: (I. iv. p. 278. ) mentions this 1 3 is the wire Siut, or Okt, 
embaſſy ; but he is diverted 35 another lory a town of Said, about the ſize of St. Denys, 
from relating the event. which drives a profitable trade with the king- | 
„ Eun:Tagee n TETS YαE,t0˙ di a dom of Sennaar ; and has a very convenient | 
Ave Tor ad he oePogoprrs Zoſim. I. iv. p. fountain, “ cujus potũ figna virginitatis eri- 
277. He afterwards ſays (p. 280.), that © piuntur,” | 4 d'Anville, Deſcription de 
Galla died in childbed; and intimates, that VEgypte, P- 181. Abulfeda, Deſeript. . 
the affliction of her huſband \ was extreme, but gyp. P. 14. and the curious Annorations. | 
ſhort: | | | 25. 92. of his editor 3 ES 


the 


OF THE ROMAN. EMPIRE. 


| os Jommile: of a lofty mountain, the holy Joh! n had conſtrued, C 
with his own hands, an humble cell, in which he had dwelt above 


fifty years, without opening his door, without ſeeing the face of a 


woman, and without taſting any food that had been prepared by fire, 
or any human art. Five days of the week he ſpent in prayer and 
meditation; but on Saturdays and Sundays he regularly opened a 
. ſmall window, and gave audience to the crowd of ſuppliants, who 
ſucceſſively flowed from every part of the Chriſtian world. The 


eunuch of Theodoſius approached the window with reſpectful ſteps, 
propoſed his queſtions concerning the event of the civil war, and ſoon 


returned with a favourable oracle, which animated the courage of 
the emperor by the aſſurance of a bloody, but infallible, victory 


The accompliſhment of the prediction was forwarded by all the 


means that human prudence could ſupply. The ind of the two 
maſter- generals, Stilicho and Timaſius, was directed to recruit the 
numbers, and to revive the diſeipline, of the Roman legions. The 
formidable troops of Barbarians marched under the enſigns of their 
national chieftains. 
4 gazed on each other with mutual aſtoniſhment; were inliſted in the 
ſervice of the ſame prince; and the renowned Alaric acquired, in the 
ſchool of Theodoſius, the knowledge of the art of war, which 90 
afterwards ſo fatally exerted for the deſtruction of Rome 
The emperor of the Weſt, or, to ſpeak more dat, his: ge- 
neral Arbogaſtes, was inſtructed by the miſconduct and misfortune of 


112 The life of John of Lycopolis is de. the Egyptian "_ and the oracles of the 


The Iberian, the Arab; and the Goth, who 


| ſcribed by his two friends, Rufinus (I. ii 
. p · 449-) and Palladius (Hiſt. Lauſiac. 
c. 43. P. 738.) in Roſweyde's great Collec- 
tion of the Vitz Patrum. Tillemont (Mem. 
Eccleſ. tom. x. p. 718. 729.7 Hue Oe the 
_ chronology. 


114 Sozomen, I. vii. c. 23. Claidian' (in 


0  Eutrop. 1. i. 312.) mentions the eunuch's 
journey: but he moſt nm” derides 


Nile. 


115 Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 280. Socrates, 
I. vii. 10 Alaric himſelf (de Bell. Getico, 


524.) dwells with more complacency on his 


early exploits againſt the Romans. 


ot Auguſtus Hebro qui teſte ſugavi. 
Vet his vanity could ſcarcely have proved this 


plurality of flying poor. 


Maximus, ; 


5 * 


A P. 
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3 


His victory 
over Euge - 
ni us, 

A. D. 394, 
September 6. 


C H 
| XVII. 


— fence againſt a ſkilful antagoniſt, - who 
g to contract, or to multiply, his various methods of at- 


TRE DECLINE AND FALL 


Maximus, how dangerbus it might „ the line of des 
was free to preſs, or to 


tack ***, Arbogaſtes fixed his ſtation on the confines of Italy: 
= troops of Theodoſius were permitted to occupy, without re- 
ſiſtance, the provinces of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; and even the paſſes of the mountains were negligently, or 
perhaps artfully, abandoned, to the bold invader. He ded 
from the hills, and beheld, with ſome aſtoniſhment, the formidable 
camp of the Gauls and Germans, that covered with arms and tents 


che open country, which extends to the walls of Aquileia, and the 
banks of the Frigidus , or Cold River 
the war, circumſcribed by the Alps and hiv Hadriatic, did not allow 


This narrow theatre of 


much room for the operations of military {kill ; the ſpirit of Arbo- 


gaſtes would have diſdained a pardon; his guilt extinguiſhed the 
hope of a negociation: and Theodoſius was impatient to ſatisfy his 
glory and revenge, by the chaſtiſement of the aſſaſſins of Valenti- 
nian. Without weighing the natural and artificial obſtacles that op- 


poſed: his efforts, the emperor of the Eaſt immediately attacked the 


| fortifications of his rivals, aſſigned the poſt of honourable. danger to ; 


the Goths, and cheriſhed a ſecret wiſh, that the bloody conflict might | 
diminiſh the pride and numbers of the conquerors. Ten thouſand 


of thoſe auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died bravely 
on the field of battle. 


But the victory was not Purchaſed by their 


126 Claudian (in iv Conſ. e 77, &c.) 
contraſts the t plans of ts two e 
ers. 

„„ Novitas audere priorem 
Suadebat; cautumque dabant exempla ſe- 
quentem. 

Hic nova moliri preceps: : 
tutus ; 

Providus. Hic fuſis; ; collectis viribus ille. 

Hic vagus excurrens; hic intra Gy 

reductus 
Diffmiles; ſed morte pares 


2 a” 


hic quærere 


* The Frigidus, a ſmall, W memo- 
rable, ſtream in rhe country of Goretz, now © 
called the Vipao, falls into the Sentdes; or 
Liſonzo, above Aquileia, ſome miles from 
the Hadriatic. See d*Anville's Ancient and 
Modern Maps, and the Italia Antiqua of 
Cluverius (tom. 1. p. 188.) 

115 Claudian's wit is intolerable : the ſnow 
was dyed red; the cold river ſmoaked; and 
the channel muſt have. been choaked with 


. carcaſſes, if the current had not been ſwelled 


with blood. | 
7 | Road; 
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6 2 Gauls 6 their advantage; and the approach C . R. 
- of night protected the diſorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops 
of Theodoſius. The emperor retired to the adjacent hills; where 
he paſſed a diſeonſolate night, without ſleep, without proviſions, 
and without hopes ; except that ſtrong aſſurance, which, under 
the moſt deſperate eircumſtances, the independent mind may 
derive from the contempt of fortune and of life. The triumph 
of Eugenius was celebrated by the inſolent and diſſolute joy of 
his camp; whilſt the active and vigilant Arbogaſtes ſecretly de- 
tached a conſiderable body of troops to occupy the paſſes of the 
mountains, and to encompaſs the rear of the Eaſtern army. The 
dawn of day diſcovered to the eyes of Theodoſius the extent and 
the extremity of his danger: but his apprehenſions were ſoon diſ- 
pelled, by a friendly meſſage from the leaders of thoſe troops, who 
expreſſed their inclination to deſert the ſtandard of the tyrant. The 
| honourable and lucrative rewards, which they ſtipulated as the price 
of their perfidy, were granted without heſitation ; and as ink and 
paper could not eaſily be procured, the emperor ſubſcribed, on his 
own tablets, the ratification. of the treaty. The ſpirit of his ſoldiers 
was revived -by. this ſeaſonable reinforcement : and they again 
| marched, with confidence, to ſurpriſe the camp of a tyrant, whoſe 
principal officers. appeared to diſtruſt, either the juſtice, or the ſucceſs, 
of his arms. In the heat of the battle, a violent tempeſt **, ſuch as 
is often felt among the Alps, ſuddenly aroſe from the Eaſt. The 
125 Theodoret affirms, that St, John, and Folus armatas hyemes; cui militat Ather, 
St. Philip, appeared to the waking, or Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti. _ 
dleeping, emperor, on horſeback, &c. This Theſe famous lines of Claudian (in iii Conf. 


is the firſt inftance of apoſtolic chivalry, which Honor. 93, &c. A. D. 396) are alleged by 
afterwards became fo popular in Spain, and his contemporaries, Auguſtin and - Qrofius ; 


in the Cruſades, | who ſuppreſs the Pagan deity of Zolus; and 
Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte add ſome circumſtances from the information 
procellis 1 of eye· witneſſes. Within four months after 5 


Obruit adverſas acies ; revolutaque tela the victory, it was compared by Ambroſe to 


93 Vertit i in auctores, et turbine reppulit haſtas. the miraculous victories of l ae 
O nimium dileQe Deo, cui fundit ab antris | Maſes | 


: A | 1 | army 


ö wy a. : HS DECLINE AND FALL 
= | army of Theoloſius vs ſheltered) by cheir poſition en che lmps- 


e K * P. 
= tuoſity of the wind, which blew a cloud of duſt in the faces of the 


1463 enenyt;idiſordered{their; ranks; wreſtedi:thei weapons from their 
©”; handspliand (diverted, -er, repelled heir incfle@ualy jarelins,) / E his 
6696 | accidentaliadvantage was{kilfully improved; the vi 


was};magnified by the-fuperſiitious terrors of the Gauls;, and they 
vitlded:withoutiſhame to the inviſible, powers of heaven, who ſeemed = 
toſimilitme on dhe fide off the pipps emperor. His victory wagider = 
tiſte z and the deaths of his two rivals were diltinguiſhed q ly by 
the difference of hein characters. The rhetorician Eugenius, who | 
had almoſt acquired esc of the world, yas. educed to | 
implore the merey ef theiegn | ent „ſalgiers 
ſeparated: his bead from his body, as he lay; proſtrate at; N i of 
Theodoſms. ¶ Arhegaſtes, after, the, loſs of, (anbattle; in hich he, bad 
diſcharged the: duties of a, faldier.;and;a general, wandered ſeveral 
PPP cohvinced, chat his 


5 1 ſt nie, ow, breaft; . The fate of che empire wag deter- 
nner uf Italy z and the legitimate ſucgeſſor of 
glentinid embraced; the archbiſop of Milan,; and 
——— the provinces of the Weſt. 
Thoſe provintes were involved in the guile-of rebellion; While the 
inflexible courage of Ambroſe alone had reſiſted the claims of ſucceſſ- 
ful üfurpatiog. Win 4 A, "manly freedom, 'w which might have been 
fatal to any other ſubject, che archbiſhop, rejected the gifts of. Euge- 
nius, declined his correſpondence, and withdrew himſelf from Milan, 
to avoid the odious preſence of a tyrant 5 whoſe downfal he predicted 


in diſerest and ambiguous language. The, merit of Ambroſe was 
applauded by the conqueror, who ſecured the attachment of the 
W by bis alliance with the church and the 9 of Theo- 
1 doſius 
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oli is aſcribed to the humane interceſſion of the archbiſhop of C Xxvir * 


1 ths defeat of Nees the merit as well as 1 6 Dent of 
us, 


| of Theodoſius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of 4 P. 355. 
the Roman world. | The experience of his paſt conduct encouraged un, 
the moſt pleaſing expectations of his future reign ; and the age of the 
emperor, which did not exceed fifty years, ſeemed to extend the 

proſpect of the public felicity. His death, only four months after 
his victory, was conſidered by the people as an 'unforeſeen and fatal 

event, which deſtroyed, in a moment, the hopes of the riſing ge- 
neration. But the indulgence of eaſe and luxury had ſecretly nouriſhed 

che principles of diſeaſe. The ſtrength of Theodoſius was unable 

to ſupport the ſudden and violent tranſition from the palace to the 

camp; and the increaſing fymptoms of a dropfy announced the 
ſpeedy diſſolution of the emperor, The opinion, and perhaps the 

intereſt, of the public had confirmed the diviſion of the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern empires; and the two royal youths, Arcadius and Hono- 

 rius, who had already obtained, from the tenderneſs of their father, 
the title of Auguſtus, were deftined to fill the thrones of Conſtantinople | 

and of Rome. | Thoſe princes were not permitted to ſhare the danger 
and glory of the civil war; but as ſoon as Theodoſius had triumphed 
over his unworthy rivals, he called his younger ſon, Honorius, to 

Do re ay victory, and to receive the ſeeptre of the Weſt 


oy | The events of this civil war are gather- by Philoſtorgius (l. xi, c. 2.) as the ee of 
ed from Ambroſe (tom. ii. epiſt. lxii. p. 1022.) , loch and intemperance: for which Photius 
Paulinus (in Vit. Ambroſ. c. 26—34.), Au- Ar (Godefroy, Lone: 
guſtin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 26.), Orofius (I. p. 438.). 
vil. e. 35-), Sozomen (l. vii. c. 24.) , Theo- i Zokmus ſuppoſes, that the boy Hono- 
doret (I. v. c. 24-), Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 281, rius accompanied his father (I. iv. p. 280.) 
282.), Claudian (in iii Conf. Hon. 63105. Vet che quanto flagrabant pectora voto, is all 
in iv Conf. Hon. 70—117.), and the Chro- that flattery would allow tas contemporary 7 
nicles publiſhed by Scaliger. poet; who clearly deſcribes the emperor's 
This diſeaſe, aſcribed by Socrates (l. v. refuſal, and the journey of Honorius, after - 

HY to the __ of war, is nen the e N in ui Sk: f — 


— 


1 
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'E HA AP ow 5 1 7 of kis dying father. Be The actival of Honorius at 


— Milan was welcomed by « a ſplendid exhibition, of the games of the 


Circus; and the emperor, though he was oppre 8 eſſed b ed by the weig] ght of 
his diſorder, contributed. by his preſence. to, the public Joy... But the 
remains of his ſtredgth were exhauſted by the painful effort 1 which he - 

1,2 made to aſſiſt at the ſpectacles of the morning. Honorius ſupplied, 
during the reſt of the, tay, the place of - his father; 3 and, the great 

Theodoſius expired in the e „ ng th 

animoſities of a civil war, his, death was | univerſally lamented.” The 
Barbarians, whom, he had vanquiſhed, and the churchmen, by whom 
be had been ſubdued, celebrated, with loud and ſincere applauſe, 
e eee moſt va- 


q os eh 41 f | 


ſtration + nd every, — 
fuß women! reigns e and e ü 5 
0 Wied the memory, of |: the & prepare un, „ 
Corruption 2 n weg faichful picture of the Virtues bk. Theodofin „ his 48 
ofthe times. fegicne haye not been @ifſembled ; the act of cruelty, [andthe habits 
6 of -indeterice, which * tarniſhed the glory. of one of the greateſt of 
the Roman Princes. An biſtorian, perpetually adverſe to the fame 
0 ber Theodoſius, has exaggerated his/vices, and their pernicious effets; 
+ be boldly, aſſerts, that every, rank of ſubjects imitated the effeminate 
manners of their ſovereign; that every ſpecies of corruption pob- . 
luted the courſe of public and private life; and that the feeble reſtraints | 
of order and decency were inſufficient to reſiſt the progreſs el that 5 
degenerate ſpirit, which ſacrifices, without a bluſh, the -confic eration 

of duty and intereſt to the baſe indulgence of floth and appetite '** 

"The complaints of contemporary writers, who deplore the increaſe & 

luxury, and depravation of manners, are commonly expreſſive of 
* 2 8 temper and ſituation. Dh are BAIT: eee who - 


b wikis 


324 Zoſumus, 1. v. 5. 24 5 
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ve a clear and comprehenſive view, of the reyalutjons of ſoeiety; © TEE P. 

and who arg capable of diſeoyering the nice and ſecret ſprings f 

; _aRion, which impel, in the Game uniform direction, the blind ana 
of 


g 4 7 9117 V [33s 2am CER) brock of individuals,” I bein be affrin 
7 + i Far $I degree of” 1 5 that the. Juxuty, of the Romans 8 Was 
e ee yr of ea i rt 


5, erhaps ; or. 0 of Auguſta, the alteration "catihof 
50 Abe See üpte eee nente, which bad Staud 
* 't 21 e "A" ods peticd of ca) mity or 
0 7 muſt ig checked the. Aale, and diminiched” the wealth, 
0 Pep 2j nd their profile luxury muſt have been A Al 
TW 1 8 delp 1 which enjoys the pref ferg "Hotir, an del hes 
"the © thoughts of Aoturity: The hy conditich of weit propetty 
e etage the ſubjeAs of Theodofits fron) | engaging It choſe fehl 
and laborjaus undertakin b which: require an immediate exp 1! 
and promiſe 4 flow and diſtant advantage, The frequent” ext 
of ruin and deſolation cept item 1 ſpare che remains | 
\ trimony, mhick might, evkiy hovi, heatile the prey of the rapae 1 
"cious Goth, And the 2 75 Prodigallty Which ptevails in che con- Jer 
| fuſion of : A ſhipwreck, or a a ſiege, may ſerve to explain che progreſs 
of uxury - amidſt the misforti s ard/terrots of #Gnking matze 7 
7 5 . bee 177 wick ufeged we manners Uf 6 edu r J and The infantry 
Gilles, had inftilled 4 ſecret and deſtructive poifon into the camps of unde tbeit 
: the le 44 uo their degeneracy has been marked by the pen of a 
tar) ver ter, who had accurately ſtudied the genuine and ancient 
1 Fi ciples of Roman diſciple! It is the juſt afid important ebſkrv- 
— e ved dae m ntry was inbariably covered” with 
os ". dainlive atinour, fron the foundation of the city; to the reign of 
a che emperor Gratian.” The relaxation of diſcipline,” and the diſuſe 
we extheile, rendered the ſoldiers Teſs able, and leſs willing, to ſupport 
2M _— the fervice z —— of the 


K 2 armour, 
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© X 4 F. armour, which they ſeldom wore; and they ſucceſſively obtained the 
— perniiffion | of laying afide both their cuiraſſes and their helmets. 
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The heavy weapons of their anceſtors, the ſhort ſword, and the 


formidable pilum, which had fübduetl rhe world, inſenſibly dropped 
from their 2 age As 150 ule: of the ſhield is ee | 
with. that of th 0 


rcbed into the f con. 
end, Nos 8 "bn = mn 


0 Fd es W 0 150 ) 2 


demned to 


| Bight, and e Vero il Pere ph wrt s 
The cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt the ; 


benefits, and- adopted” the) uſe, of ;defenſive. carmour zu and, la th 
excelled in the management of miſſile weapons, they calily; ov 


| whelmed the naked and trembling legions, (whoſe. beads and ws. x 


were expoſed, without defence, 40 the; arma] of the, Barbarians... 


The loſs of armies, the deſtruction of cities and the; diſhanour of 


the Roman name, ineffeQually ſolicited the ſucceſſors: of Oratiancto!, 


reſtore the helmets and ouiraſſes bf! the infant The enervated 


foldiers abandoned their own, and the public; f defence and - their 


puſillanimous indolence may be conlidered'as the immedi cauft or, 
nem N net * nr 8880 $5 25 v 917 225 3 3 bas z 
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HE ruin fo Paganiſiy:in>the age of TGde Rs d perhaps C H A p. 
Is the enlyetample of the toml extirpatton of anycaneieht anů . - 
— ſuperſtittom ound my thereforbnteſebvertb>Bevconfideradogys n deftrace 
a ſinguldr im ehe huſturyy of the P The” Ohriftions7? 7: {real 
more eſpeclally iche cdlergyzi had impatiefidy ſupporteda the Peudettt A 4. B. 378— 
delays of Conſtantihe, and the-equalitokemiod) efithe elder Wucht? 
niau nor eould they deem their vonqueſt perſecxil es ſebure : 
long tas their adverſariab weren permitted 0lediſtboupbesdnfflellte 
which Ambroſe and his brethreu chad acquired e theo ůI Uf 
Gratian, and the piety of Theodoſius, was employed de [fire the: 
maxims of 135 into the Funn of their Imperial proſelytes. | 
Twd Tpedous prinijites” of Hiſhious unit uages were eftliilheder 
from whence they deduced a direct and»rigorouv'concluſion, ”againfſt* _ 
the ſubjects of the empire, who ſtill adhered to the ceremonies f 
their anceſtors: bat, the magiſtrate is, in ſome meaſure, guilty of 
the crimes which he neglects to prohibit, or to puniſh ; and, that 
the idolatronus worſhip of fabulous deities, and real dzmons, is the 
| moſt abominable crime againſt the ſupreme majeſty of the Creator. 
The laws of 1 and che A .of 1 hiſtory , were haſtily, 


— 


perhaps. 


11 3 te Obit. Throdoſ. the neal of Josh in the defirufion of idola- 


p. rzog.) expreſsly praiſes and recommends wy, The language of Julius Firmicus Ma- 


* 
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CHA P. perhaps ee applied; by the Gergys to the mild and univer- 
| — Hal reign'of Chriſtianity . The zeal of the emperors was excited to 
indicate their own honour, and chat of the Deity: and the temples 
of the Roman world were ſubverted; about fixty years after the con- 
VvVerſion of Conſtanti nne dit eid- 16: bag; ie 
| eb ?0 From the age of Nuniays to the reign of Gratian; the Romans 
Rome. preſerved the regular ſucceſſion of the ſeveral colleges: of the ſacer- 
© «Q6thll order“. Fiftden P Ry B eRerelſed their fupreme juriſliction 
cover all things, and perſons, that were conſecrated to the ſervice of 
che gods; and the various queſtions which perpetually aroſe in a 
lodſe and traditionary ſyſtem, were ſubmitted to the judgment of 
their! holy tribunallu Fifteen grave aud learned Abauns obſerved 
ke fue of the heavens, and preſcribed the aon of herbes, :accord- 
ing to the fligkt ef birds. Fiſteen keepers of the Sybilline books (cheir 
name of -QUINDECEMYERS was derived from their numher) occa- 
Ufer conſulted the hiſtory of future, and, a8 it ſhould ſeem, of 
| te events. Six; VESTALS devoted their virginity to.the 
_ guard of the ſacred fire, and of the unknown pledges of the duration | 
_ of, Romez, which e mortal had been ſuffered to behold with im- 


Punityt Seven, EPULOS.1 repared the table of the esd. conducted 


Dnlaagar 
- the ſolemn proceſſion, and. regulated, the ceremonies, of the annual 


„ift to bis mio art Arier eliiigt CTC ⁵ D163 to 951mm) + 
>rnus on the ſame ſub nt (de Errore-Profan., tom. i. p. 1—90.), and Moyle (vol. i i. p. 10— 
Relig. 10 467. Chr. & tense.) is picuſly E. 55). The laſt is the work ef an argen 
pom peeing Jubet (the Moſaic Law). Whig, as well ar gf Renan antiquary. _ 

arci, nec fratri, et per amatam conjugem 4 Theſe myſtic, and perhaps . | 
1 pymboels have a ws 3 -fables 
._ _ > Bayle (tom. ii. p. 406. in his Commen- and conjectures. | 
taire Phaloſophique) juſtifies, and limits, theſe Palladium was OP ak (three Rade 2 d 1 
intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Je- a half high) of Minerva, with 4 lance and 
-hovah over the Jews. 9995 attempt is laud- diſtaff; that it was uſually incloſed in a „ria. 
able. or barrel; and that a ſimilar barrel was placed 

Adee the ee of the Roman N by its ſide, to diſconcert curioſity, | or ſacri- 

in Ae (de Legibus, ii. 7, 8. ), Livy. (i. 20.), lege, See Mezeriac (Comment. ſur les Epi- 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis (I. ii. p. 119 —129., tres d Oude, tom, i. p. 6066.) and Lip- 

| edit. OY Beaufort en Romaine, ſius (tom. Wi. p- 610. de Veſta, Kc. „ 
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feſtival. The three Frauzxs of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Qui- © 
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.. 


rinus, were conſidered as the peculiar miniſters. of the three moſt — 


powerful deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and ef the 
univerſe. The Kine of the SACRIFICES repreſented the perſons of 
Numa, and of his ſucceſſors, in the religious functions, which 
eould be performed only by royal hands. The eonfraternities of - 
the SALIANS, the LUPERCALS, i6zc practiſed: ſuch: rites, as . 
extort a ſmile of contempt from every reaſonable man, with à lively 

e e of recommending themſelves to the favour of the immortal 


gods. The authority, which the Roman prieſts had formerly ob- 


tained in the counſels of the republic, was gradually aboliſhed by 
the eſtabliſhment of monarchy, and the removal of the ſeat of 
empire. But the dignity of their ſacred. character was, ill protected 


by the laws and manners of their country; and they {till continued, 
more eſpecially: the college of pontiffo, to exerciſe in the capital, and 


ſometimes in the provinces,” the rights of their eceleſiaſtical and civil 
Juriſdiction- Theit robes of purple, chariots of ſtate, and ſumptuous 
"entettainments,' attracted the admiration of the people; and they re- 
- "ceived; from the conlectated lands, and the public revenue, an ample 
3 Aipend, Which liberally ſupported tlie ſplendour of the priefthood, 
and all the expences of the religious worſhip of the ſtate. As the 
ſervice of the altar was not incompatible with the command of armies, 


che Romans, ir; conſulſhips and triumphs, aſpired to the 


place of pontiff, or of augur; the feats of Cicero and Pompey were 
alled, in the fourth century, by the moſt illuſtrious members of the | 


1 e; and the dignity « of their birth reflected additional ſplendour 
| on 5 their aeerdotal character. oof The Teen" priefts, who compoſed; wa 


4 3 Kalk) (ad seen k. is epil. in 5 9 „ d. . . 1 
5048 2 or indirectly (ad Familiar. 1. xv. epiſt. 4), the chain of tradition might be eee 
8 of that the Augurate is the ſupreme from hiſtory, and marbles.” | - 
$ W N is Foul to tread | | | 
i= Ps . * college 
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a ſolemnoffering of wine and incenſe was the © 
public deliberations. 
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college of pontiffs, enjoyed a more diſtinguiſhed. rank as the cotnpa- 
and the Chriſtian emperors condeſcended to 


— 
2 


nions of their ſovereign; 


accept the robe and enſigns, which were appropriated to the office of 


| 105 ſupreme pontiff. But when Gratian aſcended the throne, more ſeru- 


pulous, or more enlightened, he ſternly rejected thoſe prophane 
applied to the ſervice of the ſtate, or of the church, the 
revenues of the priefts and veſtals; aboliſhed their honours and i im- 


munities; and diſſolved the ancient fabric of Roman ſuperſtition, 


which was ſupported by the opinions, and habits, of eleven hundred 
years. Paganiſm was ſtill the conſtitutional religion of the ſenate. 
The hall, or temple, in which they aſſembled, was adorned by the 


ſtatue and altar of Victory; a majeſtic female ſtanding on a globe, 
With flowing garments, expanded wings, and a crown of laurel in 


her out- ſtretehed hand. The ſenators were ſworn on the altar of 
the goddeſs, to obſerve the laws of the emperor and of the empire; and 
y prelude of their 
The removal of this ancient monument was 

the only injury which Conſtantius had offered to the ſuperſtition of 


* E 


the Romans. The altar of Victory was again reſtored by Julian, 


tolerated by Valentinian, and once more baniſhed from the ſenate 
by the zeal of Gratian. But the emperor yet ſpared the ſtatues of 
the gods which were expoſed to the public veneration : four hundred 


and twenty-four temples, or chapels, ſtill remained to ſatisfy the de- 


votion of the t and in "w_ quarter of _ the . 


s Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 249, 250. 9 
preſſed the fooliſh pun about. Pontifex and 
Maximus. 

7 This ſtatue was tranſported from Taren- 
'tum to Rome, placed in the Curia Julia by 
Cæſar, and decorated by Auguſtus with the 
ſpoils of Egypt. | 

* Wann {ap in initio) has drawn a 


very awkward poricale of victory: but PO, | 


curious reader will obtain more fatisfaQion 

from , s Antiquities dee i. p- 
341.) 

9 See. 1 (in Auguſt. c. 35. ), and | 

the exordium of Pliny's Panegyric. 5 
** Theſe facts are mutually allowed by che. — 


two . W and Ambroſe. 


of 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Ale Chriſtians was offended hy the fumes of idolatrous as” — 1 P. 


| „But the * 
of Rome. a and ie was on 
I ir difſent from the egal, 


3 facrifiee, n 270 1 naiftiud 0 In bes 
Or d. che, laaſt numerous er! in the ſenate Petition of 
Y by their abſence, that they could expreſs 


thaugh profane, acts of a Pagan majo- 
rity. In that,afſembly, the dying embers of 


ne | 


were, for a 
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Ruta | 


the ſenate for 
the altar of 
2 


5 ape revived and. inflamed, bf rain. Four 


reſpegtable, depntatiogs were ſucceſſively 
ievances.of the prief AL 


i cguft tg repreſent che 


and 4 e ee of che altar of 
ſted to the eloquent Symmachus % 


this important; buſineſs yas ei 


vated to the Imperial 
LOO and.the ſenate ; 
Victory. The conduct of 


Wee and hohle Senator, hg nied the ſacred characters of pon- 
tülf god, auguf, With, the, civil dignities, of, progonlul.of Africa, and | 


Præfect of the city. The hreaſt of, Sy mmachug was inimat. 
for he. cauſe of expitiog Faganiſm 3 and his religious 


warmeſt zeal 


1 by the 


antagyniſts lamentedithe. abuſs,of his genius, and the inefſicaey of 


his, moral virtues 


The orator, whoſe petition ig extant; to the 


emperor: Valentinian, Was eonſcious of the difficulty and danger of 


he ;offics which he had aſſumed, . 


0 unn +4 ber 
*; ns Ptitia, Urbic, 
ne, does not 


and the noſtrils of the faithful. 


diction to common ſenſe (Moyle's Works, 


vol. u. p- 147.), that the Chriſtians had a 


majority in the ſenate. 

1 The fe, (A. D. 38a) to Gratian, who 

refuſed them audience. The fcond (A. P. 
384) to Valentinian, when the field was diſ- 


puted by _— and Ambroſe. The 
- 388) to Theadofus; and the, 


third (A. D 
WD Mk 


which Wee tor Scha on the religion of | his 
MITES 9: ot 


WY recent, than than Ag (A. P,. 30) to. Valentinian. Lardner 


ho named among the ca. 


cit ec{tom. ii. epiſt. xvii. tion 
hoo 5. 9 180 — ublic ſcandals of Rome, 
which continually offended the eyes, the ears, - 


1 Ambroſe repeatedly affirms, i in contra- 


He cautiouſſy avoids every topie 
ene 


tangent) Yo te offs wo” 


"44 Sv 


Z 


(Heathen Teſtimonies, vol, iv. p 


399.) fairly reſheedts ihe whole” tranfic- 


10 Symmachus, whd was tos with att 
the civil and facerdotal honours, repreſented 
the emperor under the two characters of 


Pontifex Maximus, and Princeps Senatis. See 


e ee 20-7 Teva [66-2 


works. 


'5 As if any one, ſays Prudentius (in Sym- 
mach. i. 639.), ſhould dig i in the mud with an 
inſtrument of gold and ivory. Even ſaints, 
and polemic s treat this adverſary wt 


nn, 


| humbly 
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bumbly declares, that prayers and entreaties are his only! arms; ry N 
artfully draws his arguments from the ſchools of rhetoric, rather than 


from thoſe of philoſophy. Symmachus endeavours to ſeduce the 


imagination of a young prince, by diſplaying the attributes of the 


goddeſs of victory ; he inſinuates, that the confiſcation of the reve> 


nues, which were conſecrated to the ſervice of the gods, was a mea- 


ſure unworthy of his liberal and diſintereſted character; and he 
maintains, that the Roman facrifices would be deprived of their force 


and energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the expence, as well 


as in the name, of the republic. Even ſcepticiſm is made to ſupply 


an apology for ſuperſtition. The great and incomprehenſible /ecret 
of the univerſe eludes the inquiry of man. Where reaſon cannot in- 


ſtruc, cuſtom may be permitted to guide; and every nation ſeems 
to conſult the dictates of prudence, by a faithful, attachment to thoſe 


rites, and opinions, which have received the ſanction of ages. If 
thoſe ages have been crowned with glory and proſperity, if the de- 
vout people has frequently obtained the bleſſings which they have 


ſolicited at the altars of the gods, it muſt appear ſtill more adviſable 


to perſiſt in the ſame ſalutary practice; and not to riſk the unknown 
| perils that may attend any raſh innovations. The teſt of antiquity 


and ſucceſs was applied with ſingular advantage to the religion 


of Numa; and Rome herſelf, the cæleſtial genius that prefided 


over the fates of the city, is introduced by the orator to plead . 
her own cauſe before the tribunal of the emperors. « Moſt excel- 


Hor lent princes,” ſays the venerable matron, © fathers of your coun- 
try! pity and reſpect my age, which has hitherto flowed in an 


te uninterrupted courſe of piety. Since I do not repent, permit me 
* to continue in the practice of my ancient rites. Since I am born 
te free, allow me to enjoy my domeſtic inſtitutions. © This religion 


- & has reduced the world under :uy laws, Thefe rites have repelled 


“ Hannibal from the city, and the Gauls from the capitol. Were 


* my grey hairs reſerved for ſuch intolerable . * ? I am 


« jenorant 
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« ignorant of the new ſyſtem, that I am required to adopt; ; but I am 
4 yell aſſured, that the correction of old age is always an ungrateful 
and ignominious. office ff The fears of the people ſupplied what 
the diſcretion of the orator had ſuppreſſed ; and the calamities, which 
afflicted, or threatened, the declining empire, were unanimouſly 1 im- 
puted, by che Pagans, to the new religion of Chriſt and of 
| Conſtantine. ef 

But the hopes of eee were eee baffled by the firm 
e dexterous oppoſition of the archbiſhop of Milan; who fortified 
the emperors againſt the fallacious eloquence of the advocate of 
Rome. In this controverſy, Ambroſe condeſcends to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of a philoſopher, and to a(k, with ſome. contempt, why it 
' ſhould be thought neceſſary to introduce, an imaginary and inviſible 
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power, as the cauſe of thoſe victories, which were ſufficiently en. 


plained by the valour and diſcipline of the legions. He juſtly de- 
rides the abſurd reverence for antiquity, which could only tend to 
diſcourage the improvements of art, and to replunge the human race 
into their original barbariſm. From thence gradually riſing to a 
more lofty and theological tone, he pronounces, that Chriſtianity 
alone is the doctrine of truth and ſalvation; and that every mode of 
Polytheiſm conducts its deluded votaries, through the paths of error, 
to the abyſs of eternal perdition . Arguments like theſe, when 


is a ſhort caution; the hater 3 is a formal reply 


18 See the fifty-fourth epiſtle of the tenth 
to the petition or /ibe of Symmachus. The 


book of Symmachus. In the form and diſ- 
poſition of his ten books of epiſtles, he imi- 


ſame ideas are more copiouſly expreſſed in the 


| tated the younger Pliny ; whoſe rich and 
florid ſtyle he was ſuppoſed, by his friends, to 
equal or excel (Macrob. Saturnal. I. v. c. 1.). 
But the luxuriancy of Symmachus conſiſts of. 
barren leaves, without fruits, and even with- 
out flowers. Few facts, and few ſentiments, 


can be extracted from his verboſe W he | 


ence. 
+. 37. See Ambroſe (tom. ii. epiſt. xvii, xviii. 
as . 3. ). The former of theſe epiſtles 


Symmachus (A. D 


L 2. 


poetry, if it may deſerve that name, of. Pru- 
dentius ; who pare n his two books againſt 
+ 404) while that ſenator 
was ſtill alive. It is whimſical enough, that 
Monteſquieu (Conſiderations, &c. c. xix. tom. 
iii. p. 487.) ſhould overlook the two profeſſed 
antagoniſts of Symmachus ; and amuſe himſelf 
with deſcanting on the more remote and indi- 
rect confutations a Oroſius, St. Auguſtin, and 


Salvian. 


they 
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they were ſuggeſted by a favourite bilhop, had power to prevent 0 
reſtoration of the altar of Victory: but the ſame arguments fell, with 
much more energy and effect, from the mouth of a conqueror; and 
the gods of en were dragged in triumph at the chariot- wheels 
of Theodoſius . In a full meeting of the ſenate, the emperor : 
propoſed, according to the forms of the republic, the important 
queſtion, Whether the worſhip of Jupiter, or that of Chriſt, ſhould be 


the religion of the Romans. The liberty of ſuffrages, which he af- 
fected to allow, was deſtroyed by the hopes and fears, that his pre- 


ſence inſpired; and the arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent 


admonition, that it might be dangerous to oppoſe the wiſhes of the 


monarch. On a regular diviſion of the ſenate, Jupiter was condemned 
and degraded by the ſenſe of a very large majority; andd it is rather 
ſurpriſing, that any members ſhould be found bold enough to declare, 
by their ſpeeches and votes, that they were {till attached to the in- 
tereſt of an abdicated deity v. The haſty converſion of the ſenate 
muſt be attributed either to ſupernatural or to ſordid motives; and 
many of theſe reluctant proſelytes betrayed, on every favourable 


occaſion, their ſecret diſpoſition to throw aſide the maſk of odious 


diſſimulation. But they were gradually fixed in the new religion, 
as the cauſe of the ancient became more hopeleſs; they yielded to 


the 1 rod of the Ts to the faſhion of the FR and to the 


21 80 Prodentius (in Symmach. i rar - Adfpice quam Rk ſubſellia my Oh Sena» 
&c.). The Chriſtian agrees with the Pagan Decernant infame Jovis pulvina, et omne- 
Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 283.), in placing this viſit Idolium longe purgata ab urbe fugandum. 
of Theodoſius after the fecond civil war, gemini Qua vocat egregu ſententia Principis, illue 


bis victor cæde Tyranni (I. i. 410.). But the Libera, cum pedibus, tum corde, frequen- 


time and circumſtances are better ſuited to his tia tranſit. 

firſt triumph. | Zoſimus aſcribes to the conſtript fathers. an 
19: Prudentius, after proving that the ſenſe heatheniſh courage, which few of them are 

of the ſenate is declared by a legal majority, found to _ | | 
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ecitretties of their wives and children © „ who were infligated and CHA i P, - 
governed by che Rory of Meme and the monky;of the Eaſt. The — 


edifying example of the Anician family was ſoon imitated by. the reſt 
of the nobility : the Baſſi, the Paullini, the Gracchi, embraced the 
Chriſtian religion; and * the luminaries of the world, the venerable 
aſſembly of Catos'(ſuch are the high-flown expreſſions of Pruden- 
* tius), were impatient to ſtrip themſelves of their pontifical gar- 
ment; to caſt the fkin of the old ſerpent; to aſſume tik ſnowy 
« robes of baptiſmal innocence; and to humble the pride of the con- 
e {ular faſces before the tombs of the martyrs **.” The citizens, who 
fubſiſted by their own induſtry, and the populace, who were ſup- 
ported by the public liberality, filled the churches of the Lateran, _ 
and Vatican, with an inceſſant throng of devout proſelytes. The 
decrees of the ſenate, which proſeribed the worſhip of idols, were 
ratified by the general conſent of the Romans; the ſplendour of the 
_ capitol was defaced, and the ſolitary temples were abandoned to ruin 
and contempt *. Rome ſubmitted: to the yoke of the Goſpel ; and 
the vanquiſhed provinces en HAI reverence d for the name 
ns authority of Rome. | 

The filial piety of the ants nathan a 0 to pro- 
ceed, with mn caution 2 5 in the reformation of the 


Deſtruction 
of the tem- 
ples in the 
provinces, 

A. D. 381. 
&C. 


2 Jerom ſpecifies ts 1 A who The 3 of Prudentius 5 1s AA and ele- 


was ſurrounded with ſuch a believing family 
of children, and 'grand-children, as would 
have been ſufficient to convert even Jupiter 
himſelf ; an extraordinary 8 hath (tom. i. 
nad Lætam, p. 54.) 


u Exſultare Patres videas, Nen | 


mundi 


Tatonum 


; Fe 3 et exuvias deponere pontif - 


LETS 


Linnea; e ſend. geflire 
x r . toga niveum pietatis amic- 


a by victory. 

22 Prudentius, after he has deſcribed the 
converſion of the ſenate and people, aſks, with. 
ſome truth and confidence, | 

Et dubitamus adhuc e bi, Chriſte,. 


dicatam 
In leges transiſſe tuas ? 


25 Jerom exults in the deſolation of the ca- 
pitol, and the other temples of Rome (tom. i- 
p. 54. * 95˙3. | . 


eternal 


% 
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ing the uſe of ſacrifices, which he declared to be criminal, as well as 
infamous: and if the terms of his edicts more ſtrictly condemned 
the impious curioſity which examined the entrails of the victims ©, 


”m 
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: alas city. Thoſe abſolute. monarchs, acted with leſs regard to the 
prejudices of the provincials. The pious labour which bad been 


ſuſpended near twenty years ſince the death of Conſtantius / was 
vigorouſly reſumed, and finally accompliſhed, by the zeal af Theo- 


doſius. Whilſt that warlike prince yet ſtruggled with the Goths, 
not for the glory, but for the ſafety, of the republic; he ventured 


to offend a conſiderable party of his ſuhjects, by ſome acts which 
might perhaps ſecure the protection of heaven, but which mult | 
ſeem raſh and unſeaſonable in the eye of , human prudence. 
ſucceſs, of his firſt experiments againſt the Pagans, Hans ntioh the 


pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts of proſcription: the 


ſame laws which had been originally publiſhed in the provinces of 


the Eaſt, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, to the whole 
extent of the Weſtern empire; and every victory of the orthodox 
Theodoſius contributed to the triumph of the Chriſtian and Catholic 
He attacked ſuperſtition in her moſt vital part, by prohibit- Fe 


every ſubſequent explanation tended to involve, in the ſame 


guilt, the general practice of immolation, - whieh - eſſentially con- 


ſtituted the religion of the Pagans. As the temples had been 
erected for the purpoſe of ſacrifice, it was the duty of a benevolent 


2+ Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10. 


Gene v. 1634, publiſhed by James Gode- 
froy, and now extremely ſcarce) accuſes 
Valentinian and Valens of prohibiting ſacri- 
fices. Some partial order may have been iſ- 
ſued by the Eaſtern emperor : but the idea of 
any general law is contradicted by the ſilence 
of the Code, and the evidence of eccleſiaſtical 


; hiſtory. 


25 See his laws in the Theodoſian Code, 
I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 7—11. 


** Homer's ſacrifices are not accompanied | 


with any inquiſition of entrails (ſee * | 


Antiquitat. Homer. I. i. c. 10. 16.). 
Tuſcans, who produced the firſt 1 5 
ſubdued both the Greeks and the Romans 15 
(Cicero de Divinatione, ii. 2 3• * i 


7 
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offeiding en the laws which he had enacted. A ſpecial com- 
miſſion was granted to Cynegius, the Prætorian præfect of the Eaſt, 
and afterwards to the counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of 
diſtinguiſhed rank in the Weſt; by which they were directed to ſhut 


the temples, to ſeize or deſtroy the inſtruments of idolatry, to aboliſh 


the privileges of the prieſts, and to confiſcate the conſecrated 
property for the benefit of the emperor, of the church, or of the 
army. Here the deſolation might have ſtopped: and the naked 
edifices, which were no longer employed in the ſervice of idolatrx, 
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might have been protected from the deſtructive rage of fanaticiſm. 


Many of thoſe temples were the moſt ſplendid and beautiful monu- 


ments of Grecian architecture: and the emperor himſelf was 


f intereſted not to deface the ſplendour of his own cities, or to diminiſh 
the value of his own poſſeſſions. Thoſe ſtately edifices might be ſuf- 
fered to remain, as ſo many laſting trophies of the victory of Chriſt. 
In the decline of the arts, they might be uſefully converted into ma- 
gazines, manufactures, or places of public aſſembly: and perhaps, 
| when the walls of the temple had been ſufficiently purified by holy 
rites, the worſhip. of the true Deity might be allowed to expiate the 


ancient guilt of idolatry. But as long as they ſubſiſted, the Pagans 


fondly cheriſhed the fecret hope, that an auſpicious revolution, a 

ſecond Julian, might again reſtore the altars of the gods; and the 
earneſtneſs with which they addreſſed their unavailing prayers to the 
throne * „ increaſed the zeal of the Chriſtian reformers to extirpate, 
without mercy, the root of ſuperſtition. The laws of the emperors 


r 245 — 0 Theo- 5 Col. Thee 1. l dt. x. ke. 8. 18. 


4 L v. 885 Idatius in Chron. Proſ- There is room to believe, that this temple 


per. Aquitan. I. iii. c. 38. apud Baronium, of Edeſſa, which Theodoſius wiſhed to fave for 


Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 389, Ne 52. Libanius civil uſes, was ſoon afterwards a heap of ruins 
(pro Templis, p. 10.) labours to prove, that (Libanius pro 50 Uh p. 26, 27. 1 
- the commands of ee were not direct froy's notes, p. 59.) 
| and poſitive. 
| | _ exhibit 
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rapine, which was conducted, or rather impelled, by the ſpiritual * 


rulers of the church. 
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exhibit ſome ſymptoms of a milder diſpoſition”: but their cold and 
languid efforts were inſufficient to ſtem the torrent of enthuſiaſm and 


In Gaul, the holy Martin, biſhop of Tours“, 
marched at the head of his faithful monks to deſtroy the idols, the ; 


| temples, and the conſecrated trees of his extenſive dioceſe ; and, in 
the execution of this arduous taſk, the prudent reader will judge 


of carnal weapons. 


whether Martin was ſupported by the aid of miraculous powers, or 
In Syria, the divine and excellent Marcellus , 
as he is ſtyled by Theodoret, a biſhop animated with apoſtolic fer- 
vour, reſolved to level with the ground the ſtately temples within the 
dioceſe of Apamea. His attack was reſiſted, by the ſkill and ſoli- 

dity, with which the temple of Jupiter had been conſtructed. The 
building was ſeated on an eminence : on each of the four ſides, the 


lofty roof was ſupported by fifteen maſſy columns, ſixteen feet in 
circumference ; and the large ſtones of which they were compoſed, 


were firmly cemented with lead and i iron. The force of the ſtrongeſt ; 


[ and ſharpeſt tools had been tried without, effect. It was found ne- 
ceſſary to undermine the foundations of the columns, which fell 


down as ſoon as the temporary wooden props had been conſume | 
with fire; and the difficulties of the enterpriſe are deſcribed under 


the allegory of a black dæmon, who retarded, though he could not 


defeat, the operations of the Chriſtian engineers. Elated with victory, 
618885 took the field in perſon againſt the powers of dark- 


29 ow this curious oration of Libanius pro 


Templis, pronounced, or rather compoſed, 


about the year 390. I have conſulted, with 


advantage, Dr. Lardner's verſion and remarks 


(Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. iv. p. 135—163.). 
39 See the life of Martin, by Sulpicius 


Severus, c. g—14- The ſaint once miſtook 


(as Don Quixote might have he) an harm- 
leſs funeral for an idolatrous ebe, and 
imprudently committed a miracle. 1 

3: Compare Sozomen (1. vii. e. 1 T1 with 


Theodoret (I. v. c. 21.) Between them, 


they relate the Ne 00 death of Mar. 
cellus. 
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; à numerous troop of An gladiators 8 under the C A 
epiſcopal banner, and he ſucceſſively attacked the villages and cpun-- 
try temples, of the dioceſe of, Apamea. Whenever any reſiſtange or 
danger was apprehended, the champion of the faith, whoſe lameneſs 
would not allow him either to fight or fly, placed himſelf. at a con- 

venient diſtance, beyond the reach of darts. But this prudence was 
the occaſion, of his death; he was ſurpriſed, and ſlain by a body of 
exaſperated xuſtics ; and the fynod of the province pronounced, 
without heſitation, that the holy Marcellus had ſacrificed his life i 
the cauſe of God. In che ſupp: ort of this cauſe, the monks, who 
ruſhed, with tumultuous fury, from the defart,, li r 
_ ſelves by their zeal and diligence. They deſerved. the enmity. of the 
Pagans; an ; and ſome of them mi ht Ke the reproaches of avarice 
and intemperance; of avarice, 'wh C they gratified with holy plun- 
der, and of intemperance, which they indulged at the expence of the 
people, who fooliſhly admired their tattered garments, loud | plalmody, 

and artificial paleneſs A ſmall number of temples was protected 
by the fears, the venality, the taſte, or F the prudence, of the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical governors. The temple « of the celeſtial Venus at Car- 
thage, whoſe ſacred precincts formed a circumference of two miles, 
was SOC converted into a a Chriſtian . ; and a ſimilar 


n 


theon at n | But in almoſt every Sein of the Roman 15 
world, an army of fanatics, without authority, and without diſci- 5 5 
pline, invaded the pracetul inhabitants; and the ruin of che faireſt 


23 Libanius pro Templis, p. 1013. He time, and the acces tit was overgrown with 

| rails at theſe black-garbed men, the Chriſ- brambles.. | 
tian monks, who eat more than elephants. % Donatus, Roma Antiom Nova, 1 „ 
Poor elephants! they are temperate animals. 4. p. 468. This conſecration was per- 

33 Proſper. Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38. apud * by pope Boniface IV, I am ignorart 

Baronium, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 389, Ne of the favourable .circumſtances which had 

358, Kc. The en. had; been ſhut ſome preſerved the Pantheon above two hundred 

; years after the reign of Theodoſius. 
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A r. firuftares of antiquity Al diſplays the ravages ef 750% Barbertans 
alone 1 time and inclination to e fuch n W 


tion. 


In this wide d various > pee K Genſtaden, whe ſpectator. 
may diſtinguiſh the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria * p 


Serapis does not appear to hive been one ef the natiwe gods, or 


—_ monſters, who ſprung from the fruitful ſoil of Tuperſiitious Egypt *. 
| The firſt of the Ptolemies had been commanded, by a dreum, to im- 
\ - 3] 0 port the myſterious ſtranger from the coaſt of Pontus, where he had 
5 | been long adored by the inhabitants of Sinope; butt his attributes and | 
| No bis reign were fo imperfectly underſtood, that it became a ſubject of 
- ___ 4iſpute, whether he repreſented the briglit orb of day, or the gloomy 
| monarch of the ſubterraneous regions The. Egyptians, who were 
_*obſtinately devoted to the religion of their fathers, refuſed to admit 
this foreign deity within the walls of their cities ©, But the obſe- 
quious prieſts, who were ſeduced by the liberality of che Ptolemies, 
ſubmitted, without reſiſtance, to the power of the god of Pontus: 
an honourable and domeſtic genealogy was provided; and this for- 
tunate uſurper was introduced into the throne and bed of 'Ofiris LY 


* 


| Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 83. 


the Huſbund' of Iſis, and the celeſtial monarch of Pgypt. Ate 


e compoſed a recent ad. ſe- 
parate hiſtory (Jerom, in Script. Eccleſ. 


tom. i. p. 303.), Which has furniſhed mate- 
rials to Socrates (l. v. c. 16.) Theodoret 
I. v. c. 22.), and Rufinus (1. ii. c. 22.). 


Let the laſt, who had been at Alexandria, 


before, and after, the event, may deſerve 
the credit of an original witneſs. 

36 Gerard Voſlius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80. 
& de Idololatria, I. i. c. 29.) ſtrives to ſup- 
port the ſtrange notion of the Fathers; that 
' the patriarch Joſeph was adored in Egypt, 
as the bull Apis, and the god Serapis. 

n Origo dei nondum noſtris celebrata, 
Fgypeorum antiſtites e memorant, &c. 
The Greeks, who had 


2 


* FORT * bee ef 
Such 


this new deity. 
33 Macrobius, Saturnal. I. i. E. 7. 


a living fact deciſively Proves his — 
traction. 


59 At Rome,; If und Serapir were unitel | 
in the ſame temple. The precedency which 
the queen aſſumed may ſeem to betray her 
-unequal alliance with the ſtranger of Pontus. 


But the ſuperiority of the female fox "was eſta- 
bliſhed'in Egypt as'a civil and religious infti- 
tution (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. I. i. p- 31. 


edit. Weſſeling), and the mme order is ob... 
ſerved in Plutarch's Treatiſe of Ifis and Of- 
ris; whom W 128852 - 


4 
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Seh 1 ch a his peculiar protection, Sausbel We 6h dec 

of Serapis. His temple ©, which rivalled the pride and ma ce 
of the capitol, was erected on the ſpacious ſummit of an artificial 
mount, raiſed one hundred ſteps above the level of the adjacent parts 
of the city; and the interior cavity was ſtrongly ſupported by n 
and diſtributed into vaults and ſubterraneous apartments. The con- 
ſecrated buildings were ſurrounded by a quadrangular portico; the 


Rately halls, and exquiſite ſtatues, diſplayed the triumph of the 


arts ; and the treaſures of ancient learning were Preſerved in the 


famous Alexandrian library, which had ariſen witk new ſplendour 


from its aſhes. After the edicts of Theodoſius had feverely pro- 
kikikad the Gaeifiing of the Pagans, they were ſtill tolerated in the 
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_ city and temple of Serapis ; and this is ſingular indulgence was impru- 


 dently aſeribed to the ſuperſtitious terrors of the Chriſtians themſelves: 
as if they had feared to aboliſh thoſe ancient rites, which could 
alone ſecure the inundations of r n 980 
8 of Conſtan | | 

At that time the archiepiſcopal cle of Alexandria was filled 
| by Theophilus “, the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue; a bold, 
bad man, whoſe hands were alternately polluted with gold, and 
with blood. * Pious n was excited by the honours 


. xxl, 16. 


The Expoſitio e eee maſters. by this | 


totios Mundi (p- 8. in Hudſon's Geograph. 
Minor. tom. li.), and Rufings (I. ii. c. 22. ), 
celebrate the Serapeum, as one of the _—_ 
of the world. 


3 Les — PAcads es Infcrip- 


| tions, tom. ix. p. 397416 The: old li- 
brary of the Ptolemies was totally conſumed 
in Czſar's Alexandrian war. Marc Antony 


gave the whale collection of Fergamus 


| {a00,009 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the 


foundation of the zew library of Alexandria. 
Bd oper a MI 


& 4 


— 


dom. v. p 
and Pagi rab 


inſulting remark. 

oa We may chuſe between the date of 
arcellinus (A. D. 389) or that of Proſper 

(A. D. 391). Tillemont (Hiſt. des Emp. 

310. 756.) prefers che new, 


. 44 Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xi. P. 


| 441—500., The ambiguous fituation of 
Theophilus, a faint, as the friend of Jeroin ; | 


a devil, as the enemy of Chryſoſtom; pro- 


duce a. ſort of impartiality-: yet, upon the 
—_ e eee 8 


110 final de- 
ſtruction, 


A. D. 389. 
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=; AP. of” Shih; 5 And the inſults which he offered to an ck Wege of 
— Bacchus, convinced the Pagans that he meditated a more important 
And dangerous enterpriſe. In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, the 
Nighteſt provocation was ſufficient to inflame a civil war. The vota- 
Hes of Serapis, whoſe ftrength and numbers were much inferior to 
thoſe of their nan roſe in arms at the inſtigation of the philoſo- 
pher Olympius ®, , who exhorted them to die in the defence of the 
altars of the gods. Theſe Pagan fanatics fortified themſelves in the 
| temple, or rather fortreſs, of Serapis; repelled the beſiegers by daring 
| fallies, and a reſolute defence; and, by the inhuman cruelties which - 
they exerciſed on their Chriſtian priſoners, obtained the laſt conſo- 
lation of deſpair. The efforts of the prudent magiſtrate were uſefully 
exerted for the eſtabliſhment of a truce, till the anſwer of Theodo- 
ſius ſhould determine the fate of Serapis. The two parties afſetnbled, 
without arms, in the principal ſquare ; and the Imperial reſcript was 
publicly read. But when a ſentence of deſtruction againſt the idols 
of Alexandria was pronounced, the Chriſtians ſent up a ſhout of j Joy 
and exultation, whilſt the unfortunate Pagans, whoſe fury had given 
* way to conſternation, retired with haſty and ſilent ſteps, and eluded, 
by t their flight or obſcurity, the reſentment of their enemies. Theo- 
in philus proceeded to demoliſh the temple of Serapis, without any 
other difficulties, than thoſe which he found in the weight and ſoli- 
dity of the materials ; but theſe obſtacles proved ſo. inſuperable, that _ 
he was obliged to leave the. foundations; and to content himſelf with . 
"reducing the edifice itſelf to a heap of rubbiſh, a part of which was 
| Joon. afterwards cleared away, to make room for a chureh, erected 
in honour 22 the Chriſtian . The valuable library of Alex- | : 


— 


55 oy | Lardner e ee vol. iv. 1 che Ju ad vie Olympiad, 
p-. 411.) has alleged a beautiful paſſage from not in the _ of 1 1150 of a oy: 
Salle, or . n be e e rg Phet. | e 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


3 was pillaged or deſtroyed ; and; near twenty years afterwards, c LH A Ps * 
the appearance of the empty. ſhelves excited the regret and indigna Jonny 


tion of every ſpectator. whoſe mind was not totally darkened by 
religious prejudice *®. The compoſitions of ancient genius, ſo many 
of which have irretrievably periſhed, might ſurely have been ex- 
cepted from the wreck of idolatry, for the amuſement and inſtruction 
of ſucceeding ages ; and either the zeal or the avarice of the arch- 
biſhop , might have been ſatiated with the rich ſpoils, which were 
the reward of his victory. While the images and vaſes of gold and 
ſilver were carefully melted, and thoſe of a leſs valuable metal were : 
contemptuouſly broken, and caſt into the ſtreets, Theophilus laboured 


to. expoſe the frauds and vices of the miniſters of the idols ; their 


_ dexterity in the management of the loadſtone; their ſecret methods 
of introducing an human actor into a hollow ſtatue; and their ſcan- 
dalous abuſe of the confidence of devout huſbands, and unſuſpecting 
females . Charges like theſe may ſeem to deſerve ſome degree of 
credit, as they are not repugnant to the crafty and intereſted ſpirit of 
ſuperſtition. But the ſame ſpirit. is equally prone to the baſe prac- 
tice of inſulting and calumniating a fallen enemy; and our belief is 
naturally checked by the reflection, that it is much leſs difficult to 

invent a ficritious ſtory, than N 2 a practical pond. AN. £0 


a * * 
R 


4 Nos vidimus armaria e quibus . 


| direptis, exinanita ea a noſtris hominibus, 
noſtris temporibus memorant. Orofius, 1. vi. 
c. 15. p. 421. edit. Havercamp. Though 


a bigot, and a controverſial writer, Oroſius 
. diſguiſe the tone of his voice. The authen- 


ſeems to bluſh. 

47 Eunapius, in the lives of Antoninus 
and Edeſius, execrates the ſaerilegious ra- 
pine of Theophilus. Tillemont (Mem. 
- Eeclef. tom. xiii. p. 453-) quotes an epiſtle 


of Iſidore of Peluſium, which reproaches the 


primate with the e gen or gold, 


/ | e ITS 


_ 


4% Rufinus names 4 prieſt of rs. 
who, in the character of the god, fami- 


| liarly converſed with many pious ladies 


of quality ; till he betrayed himſelf, in 
a moment of tranſport, when he could not 


tic and impartial narrative of Zſchines (ſee 


Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, ScauAN DRB) 
and the adventure of Mundus (Joſeph. An- 


tiquitat. Judaic. 1. xviii. c. 3. p. 877. edit. 
Havercamp), may prove that ſuch amorous 


| frauds have been practiſed with ſucceſs. - 
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piter. He was diſtinguiſhed from Jupiter by the baſket, or by 


THE DECLINE AN 


loſſal 8 Serapis was ann che ruin of his temple.and 
religion. A great number of plates of different metals, artificially — 
joined together, compoſed the majeſtic figure of the deity, who 
touched on either ſide the walls of the ſanQuary. The afpe of fo 
rapis, his ſitting poſture, and the ſceptre, which he bore in his left 
hand, were extremely fimilar to the ordinary repreſentations of Ju- 


which was placed on his head; and by the emblematic at 


which he held in his right hand: the head and body of a ſerpent 
| branching into three tails, which were again terminated by the tri- 


ple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidently affirmed, 
that if any impious hand fhould dare to violate the majeſty of the 

god, the heavens and the earth would inſtantly return to their origi- 
nal chaos. An intrepid ſoldier, animated by zeal and armed with a 


weighty battle-axe, aſcended the ladder; and even the Chriſtiat 


multitude expected, with fome anxiety, the event of the combat 
He aimed a vigorous ſtroke againſt the cheek of Serapis; the cheek | 
fell to the ground; the thunder was ſtill ſilent,” and both the heavens 
and the earth continued to preſerve their | accuſtomed order and 
tranquillity. The victorious ſoldier repeated his blows : the huge 
idol was overthrown, and broken in pieces ; and the limbs of Serapis 
were ignominiouſly dragged through the ſtreets of Alexandria. His 
mangled carcaſe was burnt in the Amphitheatre, amidſt the ſhouts of 


the populace; and many perſons attributed their converſion to this 


diſcovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. The popular modes 
49 See the images of Serapis, in Montfau- (Lucan: iii. 429.) Is it true (faid Auguſ- | 


con (tom. ii. p. 297.) : but the deſcription of * tus to a veteran of Italy, at whoſe houſe : 


Macrobins (Saturnal. L 1. c. 20. is Damn e he ſupped), that the man, who gave the 


more pictureſque and ſatisfactory. d firſt blow to the golden ſtatue of Anaitis, 
30 Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique was inſtantly deprived of his eyes, and of 
| verenda _ * his life??? . was that man (replied the 


Majeſtate loci, ſi robora ſacra ferirent «« clear- ſighted veteran), and you now ſup 
In ſua credebant redituras membra ſe- * on one of the legs of the goddeſs.” (Plin. . 
„„ | Hiſt. Natur. xxxiti. 24.). „ 

| „ of 


. the appearance of e 
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nm that propoſe any viſible and material objests of worltip, 
have the advantage of adapting and familiarifing themſelves to the 
_ ſenſes of mankind: but'this advantage is connterbalanced'by the va- 
neus we inevitable accidents to which the faith of the idolater is 
ND expoſed. It is fearcely poſſible, that, i 
he. ald preſerve his implicit reverence for the idols, or the relies, 
which the naked eye, and the profane hand, are unable to diſtinguiſh 


in every diſpoſition of mind, 


- 
+. 
- 
x 
— 
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from the moſt common productions of art, or nature; and if, in tile 


hour of danger, their ſecret and miraculous virtue does not operate 


for their own preſervation, be fcorns the vain apologies of his prieſts, 
and juſtly derides the object, andthe folly, of his ſuperſtitions attach- 


ment. | Aﬀer the fall of Serapis, ſome hopes were till entertained 
dy che Pagans, that the Nile would refuſe his annual ſupply to the 


impious maſters of Egypt; and the extraordinary delay of the inun- 


dation 'feemed to announce the diſpleaſure of the river- god. But this 


delay was ſoon compenſated by the rapid ſwell of the waters. They 


ſuddenly roſe to ſuch an unuſual height, as to comfort the diſcontented 
| patty with the pleaſing expectation of a deluge; till the peaceful river 


again ſubfided to the well-known and fertilifing age of ſixteen n, 


or about thirty Engliſh feet. 
The temples of the Roman ewptre were deſerted, or x deltroyed; 


but the ingenious ſuperſtition of the Pagans ſtill attempted to elude 
the Jaws of Theodoſius, by which all ſacrifices had been ſeverely 


prohibited. The inhabitants of the country, whoſe conduct was leſs | 


The Bajo 
religion is 

pron ibited, 
A. D. 390. 


expoſed to the eye of malicious curioſity, diſguiſed their religious, 


convivial, meetings. On the, nt fo- 


+ 


("BY The kiſtory of the Reformation affords 
frequent examples of the ſudden change from 
ſuperſtition to contempt. 
* Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 20. I have ſupplied 
mme medſure. The fame ſtandard, of the in- 
undation and conſequently of the cubit, has 


dotus. 
demie des Inſcriptions, tom. xvi. p. 344— 
353. 


p- 233. The Egyptian cubit is about twenty- 


8 inches of the FRE e 


lemn 


ee Wendet facs d d e 8 ES 
See Freret, in the Mem. de PAct. 


'Greaves's Miſcellaneous Works, vol. i. 
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lemn feſtivals, they aſſembled ; in great numbers under the am 
ſhade of ſome conſecrated trees; ſheep and oxen were ſlaughtered _ 


and roaſted; and this rural entertainment was ſanctified by the uſe 


of incenſe, and by the hymns, which were ſung in honour of the 


gods. But it was alleged, that, as no part of the animal was made 


a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided to receive the blood, and 


as the previous oblation of ſalt cakes, and the concluding ceremony 
of libations, were carefully omitted, theſe feſtal meetings did not in- 
volve the gueſts in the guilt, or penalty, of an illegal ſacrifice 


Whatever might be the truth of the facts, or the merit of the diſ- 
tinQtion **, theſe vain- pretences were ſwept away by the laſt edict 
of Theodobine ; which inflited a deadly wound on the ſuperſtition 
of the Pagans *, This prohibitory law is expreſſed in the moſt ab- 


ſolute and comprehenſive terms. It is our will and pleaſure,” ſays 


the emperor, © that none of our - ſubjeQts, whether magiſtrates or 
private citizens, however exalted, or however humble ay be 
« their rank and condition, ſhall preſume, in any city, or in any. 


e place, to worſhip an inanimate idol, by the ſacrifice of a guiltleſs 
« victim.” The act of ſacrificing, and the practice of divination by 
the entrails of the victim, are declared (without any regard to the 


object of the inquiry) a crime of high-treaſon againſt the ſtate; 


which can be expiated only by the death of the guilty. The rites 


of Pagan ſuperſtition, which might ſeem leſs bloody and atrocious, 


are aboliſhed, as highly i in urious to the truth and honour of reli- 


22 Libanius (pro Templis, p. 15, 16, 17.) que ulla e damn. © $1 ut _ 


Pleads their cauſe with gentle and infinuating 


rhetoric. From the earlieſt age, ſuch feaſts 


had enlivened the country; and thoſe of 
Bacchus (Georgic ii. 380.) had produced the 
theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, ad loc. 
Liban. and Codex Theodoſ. tom. vi. p. 284. 

5+ Honorius tolerated theſe ruſtic feſtivals 
A. D. 399). Abſque ullo ſacrificio, at- 


nine years afterwards he found it neceſſary to 


reiterate and enforce the ſame proviſo (Codex 
Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. x. leg, 17. 19.) 55 
55 Cod. Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. 
Jortin (Remarks on Eecleſ. Hiſtory, vol. iv. 
P- 134.) cenſures, with becoming aſperity, 


the iyle and ſentiments of this intolerant” | 
Jaw, 11 8 


* 


Sion; 


or F PHE ROMAN EMP IRE. 


gjon/} luminaries, - garlands, .frankincenſs// and\libations of wine; 
are. ſpecially enumerated and condemned ; and the harmleſs claims 


_ of the domeſtic genius, of the houſehold gods, are included in this 
_ rigorous proſcription. The uſe of any of theſe profane and il- 
legal ceremonies, ſubjects the offender to the forfeiture of the houſe, 


or eſtate, where they have been performed; and if he has artfully 
choſen the property of another for the ſcene of his impiety, he is 


compelled to diſcharge, without delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five | 


pounds of gold, or more than one thouſand pounds ſterling. A 
fine, not leſs conſiderable, is impoſed on the connivance of the ſecret 
enemies of religion, who ſhall negle& the duty of their reſpective 


ſtations, either to reveal, or to puniſh, the guilt of idolatry. Such 


— 


was the perſecuting ſpirit of the laws of Theodoſius, which were re- 


peatedly enforced by his ſons and grandſons, with the loud and 


unanimons. applauſe of the Chriſtian world“. 
In the cruel xeigns of Decius and Diocletian, Chriſtianity had 
been proſcribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary religion 
of the empire; and the unjuſt ſuſpicions which were entertained of 
a dark and dangerous faction, were, in fome meaſure, countenanced 
by the inſeparable union, and rapid conqueſts, of the Catholic church. 
But the ſame excuſes of fear and ignorance cannot be applied to the 
Chriſtian emperors, who violated the precepts of humanity and of 


the goſpel. The experience of ages had betrayed the weakneſs, as 
well as folly, of Paganiſm ; the light of reaſon and of faith had 


already expoſed, to the greateſt part of mankind, the vanity of idols; 


and the declining ſect, which ſtill adhered to their worſhip, might 


36 Such a-charge ſhould not be lightly made; 
but i it may ſurely be juſtified by the authority 
of St. Auguſtin, who thus addreſſed the Do- 
natiſts: 

e laudat leges ab Imperatoribus datas ad- 
<< yerſus ſacrificia Paganorum ? Et OOO 


Vor. III. 


„ -Quis noſtrim, quis veſtrim non 


oppreſſed. 


- 


* 


te ibĩ pcena ſeverior conſtituta eſt; Hes 


cc quippe Impietatis capitale ſupplicium eſt. 


Epiſt. xcii. Ne 10. quoted by Le Clere 


(Bibliotheque Choiſie, tom. viii. p. 277+)» 


who adds ſome judicious reflections on the in- 
tolerance of the victorious Chriſtians, 
N 8 8 2 4 


\ 


have 


ha 
S 
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undaunted zeal which poſſeſſed the minds of the primitive believers, 


* prohiberentur) et non negavit ?“ 
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have been CEE] to enj oy, in peace and Schr, the religious 
Had the Pagans been animated by the 


the triumph of the church muſt have been ſtained with blood ; and: 
the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo 11 bare embraced the glotious 


altars. - But ſuch obſtinate 240 was not congelial to the looſe and: 
cds temper of polytheiſm. The violent and repeated ſtrokes of 


| the orthodox princes, were broken by the ſoft and yielding fubſtance- 


againſt which they were directed; and the ready obedience of the: 


Pagans protected them from tlie pains and penalties of the Theodo- 


fian Code v. Inſtead of aſſerting, that the authority of the gods was 
ſuperior to UA of the emperor, they deſiſted, with a plaintive mur- 
mur, from the uſe of thoſe ſacred rites which their ſovereign had 


condemned. If they were ſometimes tempted, by a ſally of paſſion, 


er by the hopes of concealment, to indulge their favourite ſuperſti- 


tion; their humble repentance diſarmed the ſeverity of the Chriſtian 


| magiſtrate, and they ſeldom: refuſed to atone for their raſhneſs, by 


ſubmitting, with ſome ſecret reluctance, to the yoke of the Goſpet.. 
The churches were filled with the increaſing multitude of theſe un- 
worthy proſelytes, who had conformed, from temporal motives, to- 
the reigning religion; and whilſt, they devoutly imitated the poſs: 
| tures, and recited the prayers, of the faithful, they ſatisfied their con- 
ſcience by the ſilent and ſincere invocation of the gods of antiquity **: 
If the Pagans wanted patience to ſuffer, they wanted ſpirit to reſiſt; 
and the ſcattered myriads, who. deplored the ruin * the tewples, 


3 Oroſius, 1. . e. 28. p. 537. Auguſtin i Libanius (pro Templis p. 17, 18. 8 


(Enarrat. in Pſalm. cxl. apud Lardner,. Hea- tions, without cenſure, the occaſional con- | 


then Teſtimonies, vol. iv. p. 458.) infults formit 
their cowardice. - ** Quiz eorum comprehen- W as it 2 theatrical P play, of theſe. 
“ ſus eft in ſacrificio (cum his: legibus iſta PO Bow 


yielded; . 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


wielded; without a conteſt, to the fortune of their adverſaries. The 


diſorderly oppoſition ** of the peaſants of Syria, and the populace of 
Alexandria, to the rage of private fanaticiſm, was ſileneed by the name 


and authority of the emperor. The Pagans of the Weſt, without 
: contributing to the elevation of Eugenius, diſgraced, by their partial 


attachment, the cauſe and character of the uſurper. The clergy 


vehemently exclaimed, that he aggravated the crime of rebellion by 
the guilt of apoſtacy ; that, by his permiſſion, the altar of Victory was 


again reſtored ; and that the idolatrous ſymbols of Jupiter and Her- 
cules were diſplayed in the field, againſt the invincible ſtandard of 
the croſs, But the vain hopes of the Pagans were ſoon annihilated 
by the defeat of Eugenius ; and they were left expoſed to the reſent- 


ment of the conqueror, who b to deſerve the enen, of Hea= 


ou by the extirpation of idolatry ®, 

A nation of ſlaves is always mori to applaud the clemency of 
their maſter, who, in the abuſe of abſolute power, does not proceed 
to the laſt extremes of injuſtice and oppreſſion. Theodoſius might 
- undoubtedly have propoſed to his Pagan ſubjects the alternative of 
baptiſm or of death; and the eloquent Libanius has praiſed the mo- 
deration of a prince, who never enacted, by any poſitive law, mat 


all his ſubjects thould immediately embrace and practiſe the religion 


of their ſovereign ©. The profeſſion of Chriſtianity was not made 


an eſſential qualification for the enjoyment of the civil rights of ſo- 


ciety, nor were any peculiar hardſhips impoſed on the ſectaries, who 
I received the tees of Ovid, and Oy rejected the 
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and finally 
extin Ro „ 


420, Ke. 


30 Libanzas concludes W (p- 32), 3 de Civitat. Dei, I. v. c. 26. Theodo> 


by declaring to the emperor, that unleſs he ret, 1. v. c. 24. 

expreſsly warrants the deſtruction of the tem- Libanius ſuggeſts the .form of a 33 
ples, wh rug r ayewr Ne rerag, une aur xa cuting edict, which Theodoſius might enact 
r voy Bonbncorrag, the proprietors will defend (pro Templis, p. 32.); a raſh joke, and a 


themſelves and the laws. dangerous experiment. Some "_—_ would 


e Ambroſ. c. 26, 1 


” - 
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miracles of the Goſpel. The palace, the ſchools, the ariny, and the 


ſenate, were filled with declared and devout Pagans ; they obtained, 
without diſtinction, the civil and military honours of the empire. | 
Theodoſius diſtinguiſhed his liberal regard for virtue and genius by 
the conſular dignity, which he beſtowed on Symmachus ; and by 
the perſonal friendfhip which he expreſſed to Libanius © 
two eloquent apologiſts of Paganiſm were never regu either 


- and the 


to change, or to diſſemble, their religious opinions. The Pa- 


ans were indulged in the moſt licentious freedom of ſpeech and 
- writing ; the hiſtorical and philoſophic remains of Eunapius, Zo— 
ſimus *, and the fanatic teachers of the ſchool of Plato, betray the 
moſt furious animoſity, and contain the ſharpeſt invectives againſt 


If theſe 


the ſentiments and conduct of their victorious adverſaries. ' 


audacious libels were publicly known, we muſt applaud: the good 


fenſe of the Chriſtian princes, who viewed, with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, the laſt ſtruggles of ſuperſtition and deſpair ©. But the Im- 
perial laws, which prohibited the facrifices and ceremonies of Pa- 
ganiſm, were rigidly executed ; 


deſtroy the influence of a religion, which was ſupported by cuſtom, 


rather than by argument. The devotion of the poet, or the philo- 
2 pans may be Fan en by en en and ftv udy , 7 


and every hour contributed to 


. © Denique pro meritis terrefribus £0; | 


rependens 


| Munera, 8 ſummos imperti ho- 


mw 


 Ipſe 3 WOO tiki conſulis, Ip tri. 


bunal 
eee | 
Prudent. in- Snack; i i. 617, xc. 


2 Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32.) is proud 


that Theodoſius ſhould thus diſtinguiſh a 
man, who even in his pre/exce would ſwear 


by Jupiter. Vet this preſence ſeems to be no 


more than a figure of rhetoric. 


His work muſt have been privately circulated, 


fince it eſcaped the invectives of the eecleſiaſ- 


tical hiſtorians: prior to Evagrius (I. iii. c. 40 
—42.), who lived towards the- end of the 
fixth century... 


n Vet the Pagans: of Aftics complained,” 
that the times would not allow them to an- 


ſwer with freedom the City of God: nor does 


St. Auguſtin (v. 26.) deny the charge. 


but 


5 Zoſimus, hs ves himſelf Come Joy 
Ex- advocate of the Treaſury, reviles, with 
partial and indecent bigotry, the Chriſtian 
_ princes, and even the father of his ſovereign. 
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- but the ee of public worſhip appears to be the only ſolid C 3 
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foundation of the religious ſentiments of the people, which derive — 


their force from imitation and habit. The interruption of that public 


exerciſe n may conſummate, in the period of a few years, the import= - 


ant work of a national revolution. The memory of theological 
opinions cannot long be preſerved, without the artificial helps of 
- - prieſts, of temples, and of books. The ignorant vulgar, whoſe 
minds are ſtill agitated by the blind hopes and terrors of ſuperſti- 
tion, will be ſoon perſuaded by their ſuperiors, to direct their vows 
to the reigning deities of the age; and will inſenſibly imbibe an ar- 
dent zeal for the ſupport and propagation of the new. doctrine, 
which ſpiritual hunger at firſt compelled them to accept. The ge- 
neration that aroſe in the world after the promulgation of the Im- 
5 perial laws, was attracted within the pale of the Catholic church: 
and ſo rapid, yet ſo gentle, was the fall of Paganiſm, that only 
twenty-eight years after the death of Theodoſius, the -faint and mi- 
- nute Het were no ne viſible to the eye os the. e 


| tor ©? 


1 The ruin of the Hun Need is deſcribed 6 he in 0 1 wores 
dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth with dark- of the Cbri 


tian martyrs. 


neſs, and reſtored the ancient dominion of chaos and of night. They 
relate, in ſolemn and pathetic ſtrains, that the temples were con- 

verted into fepulchres, and that the holy places, which. had been 
adorned by the ſtatues of the gods, were baſely polluted by the relicg 
of Chriſtian martyrs. The monks' (a race of filthy animals, to 


e The Moors of Spain, who ſecretly pre- © Paganos qui ſuperſunt, quanquam jam 
| ſerved the Mahometan religion, above a cen- nullos eſſe credamus, &c.. Cod. Theodof. 
tury, under the tyranny. of the Inquiſition, 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 22. A. D. 423. The 
poſſeſſed the Koran, witch the peculiar uſe of younger Theodoſius was afterwards ſatisfied, 
the Arabic tongue, See the curious and ho- that his judgment had been ſomewhat pre- 
neſt ſtory of their expulſion in Geddes (Mif- mature. y 
e . II, * | | 
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« authors of the new worſhip, which, in the place of thoſe deities 


e who are conceived by the underſtanding, has ſubſtituted the 


« meaneſt and moſt contemptible flaves. The heads, ſalted and 
4 pickled, of thoſe infamous malefactors, who for the multitude. of 
their crimes have ſuffered a juſt and ignominious death ; their 
ce bodies, ſtill marked by the impreſſion of the laſh, and the ſcars 


4 of thoſe tortures which were inflicted by the ſentence of the ma- 
4 giſtrate; ſuck” (continues Eunapius) are the gods which the 


« earth produces in our days; ſuch are the martyrs, the ſupreme 
<« arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to the Deity, whoſe tombs 
« are now conſecrated as the objects of the veneration of the peo- 


« ple®.” Without approving the malice, it is natural enough to ſhare . 
the ſurpriſe, of the Sophiſt, the ſpectator of a revolution, which 


raiſed thoſe obſcure victims of the laws of Rome, to the rank of ce» 


leſtial and inviſible protectors of the Roman empire. The grateful 


reſpect of the Chriſtians for the martyrs of the faith, was exalted, by 
time and victory, into religious adoration ; and the moſt illuſtrious 
of the ſaints and prophets were deſervedly aſſociated to the honours 
of the martyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the glorious 


deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vatican and the Oftian road 


were ee biene by the tombs, or rather by the trophies, .of X thaye. - 
ſpiritual heroes. In the age which followed the bonver Eh 
Conſtantine, the 3 the conſuls, and the kerala of. armies, 

devoutly viſited the ſepulchres of a tent- maker and a fiſherman ” 8 


e See — in the fe of the ſophiſt 70 Cheyſotom. | Quail ende d Di. 
Adeſius; in that of Euſtathius he foretels Tom. i. nov. edit. No 9. I am indebted for 
the ruin of Paganiſm, xa . tidal, $a: aſs this quotation to Benedict the XIVth's paſto- 
ROTO; TURHWNGt Ta d YI; KANNS As | 7 | | 
idee (apud Evſeb. Hiſt, Beelef 1. l. ge, dhe cut, und Joblien of the year 1750. 

ee the curious and 3 letters of . 


c. 25 .), a Roman preſbyter, who lived in 


the time of Zephyrinus (A. D. 202—219), Chais, W ju. 
i only witneſh as nn practice. 
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and thetr vEherable bones were depoſited under the altars of Chrift,, © AP. 
on which the biſhops of the royal city continually offered the un- 
bloody facrifice. The new capital of the eaſtern world, unable to 
produce any ancient and domeſtic trophies, was enriched by the 
ſpoils of dependent provinces. The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, 
and St. Timothy, had repoſed, near three hundred years, in the ob- 
| ſeure graves, from whence they were tranſported, in ſolemn pomp, 
to the church of the Apoſtles, which the magnificence of Conſtantine 
had founded on the banks of the Thracian Boſphorus. About fifty. 
years afterwards, the ſame banks were honoured by the preſence of 
Samuel, the judge and prophet of the people of Iſrael. His aſhes, 
depofited in a golden vaſe, and covered with a filken veil, were de- 
fivered by the biſhops into each others hands. Phe relics of Samuel 
were received by the people, with the ſame joy and reverence which 
| they would have ſhewn to the living prophet ; the highways, from: 
Paleſtine to the gates of Conſtantinople, were filled with an uninter- 
rupted proceſſion; and the emperor Arcadius himfelf, at the head of 
the moſt illuſtrious members of the clergy and ſenate, advanced 
to meet his extraordinary gueſt, who had always deſerved and 
che homage of kings The example of Rome and Con- 
cSnfirmed the faith and diſcipline of the Catholic world. 
Jof the ſaints and martyrs, after a feeble and ineffeQtual. | - 
reaſon , were e univerſally eſtabliſhed ; , and in: DE : 
the: | 
nius (Annal. Ecclef. A. D. 60, N*34.):withes 


claimed 
- ſtantinople 0 
The honous 
murmur of EN? ane 


71 Male facit ergo Romanus epiſcopus? 
qui, ſuper mortuorum hominum, Petri & 
Pauli, ſecundum nos, oſſa veneranda 


offert Domino facrificia, et tumulos born 
Jerom, tom. ii. 


Chriſti arbitratur altaria. 
adverſ. Vigilant. p. 153. 

7X Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122.) bears withel 
to theſe tranſlations,. which are neglected by 
the "eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. The paſſion of 
St. Andrew at Patræ, is deſcribed in an epiſ- 
tile from the. clergy of Achaia, which Baro- 


to believe, and Tillemont is forced to reject. - 


St. Andrew was adopted as the ſpiritual foun- £ 
der of Conſtantinople (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. i. 


p. 317-323. 588 594.) 


73 jerom (tom. ii. p. 122.) pompouſly de- | 


ſcribes the tranſlation of Samuel, which is 
noticed in all the chromeles of the times. 

7+ The preſbyter Vigilantius, the proteſt - - 
ant of his age, firmly, though ineffectually, 
withſtood 8 . of monks, relics, 


faints,, 


5 THE DECLINE AND FALL | 
CHAP. the age of Ambroſe and Jerom, ſomething was {till deemed mention. 55 
A. ee to the ſanctity of a Chriſtian church, till it had been conſecrated 
by ſome portion of holy relics, e n and inflamed the devo- 

tion of the faithful. 4 


In the long period of twelve 12580 years, which 1 8 


General 

8 the reign of Conſtantine and the reformation of Luther, the wor- ; 

| | ' ſhip of ſaints and relics corrupted the pure and perfect ſimplicity. of 
| the Chriſtian model; and ſome ſymptoms of degeneracy, may be ob= | 

| ſerved even in the firſt e, which ae and cheriſhed * 

pernicious innovation. 

1. Fabulous I. The ſatisfactory experience, ha 5 entice of 3 were more 
liel. valuable than gold or precious ſtones ”, ſtimulated the clergy to 


relics. 


multiply the treaſures of the church. - Without much regard for 
truth or probability, they invented names for ſkeletons, arid actions 
for names. The fame of the apoſtles, and of the holy men 
who had imitated their virtues, was darkened by religious fiction. 
To the invincible band of genuine and primitive martyrs, they. 
added myriads of imaginary heroes, who had never exiſted , except in 
the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries; and there is reaſon to 
ſuſpe&, that Tours might not be the only dioceſe in which the bones N 
of a malefactor were adored, inſtead of thoſe of a ſaint“ . A ſuper- 
ſtitious practice, which tended to increaſe the temptations of fraud, 


faints, faſts, &c. for which Jerom compares 


him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs, &c. 
and conſiders him only as the organ of the 
Dæmon (tom. ii. p. 120—126.). 


will peruſe the controverſy of St. Jerom and 


Vigilantius, and St. Auguſtin's account of 
the miracles of St. Stephen, may ſpeedily 


gain ſome idea of the ſpirit of rhe Fathers. 


75 M. de Beauſobre (Hiſt. du Manicheiſme, 
tom. ii. p. 648.) has applied a worldly ſenſe 


Whoever 


to the pious obſervation of the clergy of Smyr- 
na, who carefully preſerved the relics of St. : 
Polycarp the martyr. | 

75 Martin of Tours (ſee his fie, c. 8 by ; 
Sulpicius Severus) extorted this confellion. | 
from the mouth of the dead man. The er- 
ror is allowed to be natural; the diſcovery is 
ſuppoſed to be miraculous. Which of the 
two was Ty to-happen moſt frequent? 2 
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II. But the progreſs of een eh Pk dann inch leſs IT. Miracles, 


| mold and victorious, if.the faith of the people had not been aſſiſted 


by the ſeaſonable aid of viſions and miracles, to aſcertain the authen- 
. . ticity and virtue of the moſt ſuſpicious relics. In the reign of 


the younger Theodoſius, Lucian“, a preſbyter of Jeruſalem, and 
the eccleſiaſtical miniſter of the village of Caphargamala, about 
twenty miles from the city, related a very ſingular dream, which, to 


remove his doubts, had been repeated on three ſucceſſive Saturdays. 
A venerable figure ſtood before him, in the ſilence of the night, with 


a long beard, a white robe, and a gold rod; announced himſelf by 


the name of Gamaliel, and revealed to the aſtoniſhed preſbyter, 
that his own corpſe, with the bodies of his ſon Abibas, his friend 


Nicodemus, and the illuſtrious Stephen, the firſt martyr of the 
_ Chriſtian faith, were ſecretly buried in the adjacent field. He added, 


wich ſome impatience, that it was time to releaſe himſelf, and his 


companions, from their-obſcure priſon ; that their appearance would 
be ſalutary to a diſtreſſed world; and that they had made. choice of 


Lucian to inform the biſhop of Jeruſalem of their ſituation, and 


their wiſhes. The doubts and difficulties which ill retarded this 
- kmpartant: diſcovery, were ſucceſſively removed by new viſions ; and 
the ground was opened (by. the biſhop, in the preſence ef -an innu- 


merable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, of his ſon, and of his 


friend, were found in regular order; but when the fourth coffin, 
which i contained the. remains of ene was ſhewn to the. light, 'the 


© Deakin . in ee his aged Ga copies, with many various kids, 


narrative, which has been tranſlated by Avi- It is che character of falſchood to be -looſe 
tas, and publiſhed by Baronius (Annal. Ec- and inconſiſtent. The | moſt incredible parts 


 elef. A. D. 415, N* 95—16.).. The Bene- of the legend 105 ſmoothed antl ſoftenel 


Adictine editors of St. Auguſtin have given (at by Tillemon n bene be 1. P. 9. 
"the end of the work De Ciitate Dei) two _ : 


Vo . 
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XXVIII 


— which inſtantly cured the various difeaſes of ſeventy- three of the 


aſſiſtants. The companions of Stephen were left in their peaceful 


reſidence of Caphargamala: hut the relics of the firſt martyr were 


tranſported; in ſolemn proceſſion, to a church eonſtructed in their 
honour on Mount Sion; and the minute particles of thoſe relics, a a 
drop of blood“, or the ſcrapings of a bone, were acknowledged, 


in almoſt every province of the Roman world, to poſſeſs a divine 


and miraculons virtue. The grave and learned Auguſtin”, : whoſe 


underſtanding ſcarcely admits the excuſe of eredulity, has atteſted 
the innumerable prodigies which were performed in Africa, by the 


relics of St. Stephen; and this marvellous narrative is inſerted in the 


elaborate work of the City of God, which the biſhop of Hippo de- 


Higned as a ſolid and immortal proof of the truth of Chriſtiani . 
Auguſtin ſolemnly declares, that he has ſelected thoſe miracles only 
which were publicly certified by the perſons, who were either the 


objects, or the ſpectators, of the power of the martyr. Many pro- 
digies were omitted, or forgotten ; and Hippo had been leſs favour- 


ably treated than the other cities of the province. And yet the 
\ biſhop enumerates above ſeventy miracles, of which three were re- 
furrections from the dead, in the ſpace of two years, and within the 


Hmits of his own dioceſe”. If we enlarge our view to all the 


dioceſes, and all the ſaints, of 8 Chriſtian world, it will not be 


mn A phiat of St. Stephen's blood was an- 


nually liquefied at Naples, till he was ſuper- 
ſeded by St. Januarius (Ruinart, Hiſt, Perſe- 


cut. Vandal. p. 529.). 


79 Auguſtin compoſed the e ey 
books de Civitate Dei in the ſpace of thirteen 
years, A. D. 413-426 (Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccleſ. tom. xiv. p. 608, &c.). His learning 
is too often borrowed, and his arguments are 


too often his own; but the whole work claims 


the merit of a magnificent defign, 8 
and not unſkil fully, executed. 


50 See Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, I. xxit. 
c. 22. and the Appendix, which contains two 


books of St. Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, 


biſhop of Uzalis. Freculphus. (apud Baſnage, 
Hiſt. des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 249.) has pre- 
ſerved a Gallic or Spaniſh proverb, Who. 


* ever pretends to have read all the miracles 


20 of $t. n 5 
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60 tlie the fables, and the errors, which iſſued from this 
inexhauſtible ſource. But we _ ſurely be allowed to obſerve, that 
a miracle, in that age of ſuperſtition and credulity, loſt its name and 
its merit, ſince it could ſcarcely be e as a qerintion from the 
ordinary, and eſtabliſhed, laws of nature. 
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III. The innumerable miracles, of which the SR of . mar- 7 Revival 


tyrs were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer the i, 


of 5 


actual ſtate and conſtitution of the inviſible world; and his religious 


ſpeculations appeared to be founded on the firm baſis of fact and 


experience. Whatever might be the condition of vulgar fouls, in the 
long interval between the diſſolution and the reſurrection of their 
bodies, it was evident that the faperior ſpirits of the ſaints and mar- 
tyrs did not conſume that portion of their exiſtence in filent and 


inglorious ſleep . It was evident (without preſuming to determine 


the place of their habitation, or the nature of their felicity) that they 


enjoyed the lively and active conſciouſneſs of their happineſs, their 
virtue, and their powers; and that they had already ſecured the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their eternal reward. The enlargement of their intellec- 


tual faculties, ſurpaſſed the meafure of the human imagination; ſince 


it was proved by experience, that they were capable of hearing and 
underſtanding the various petitions of their numerous votaries ; who, 
in the ſame moment of time, but in the moſt diſtant parts of the 


world, invoked the name and aſſiſtance of Stephen or of Martin “. 


ubi veuerant adeſſe præſentes. But Jerom 


11 Burnet (de Stat Mortuorum, p. 56— 


84.) colle&s the opinions of the Fathers, as 
far as they aſſert che ſleep, or repoſe, of hu- 
man ſouls till the day of judgment. He after- 
wards expoſes (p. g1, &c.) the inconveniencies 
which muſt ariſe, if they poſſeſſed a more active 
and ſenſible exiſtence. 

2 Vigilantius placed the ſouls of the pro- 
phets and martyrs, either in the boſom of 
Abraham (in loco refrigerii), or elſe under 
_ altar of . Nec * ſuis tumulis et 


O 2 


(tom. ii: p. 122.) ſternly refutes this Slaſphemy. 


Tu Deo leges pones? Tu apoſtolis vincula 


injicies, ut uſque ad diem judicii teneantur 


cuſtodia, nec ſint cum Domino ſuo; de quibus 


ſcriptum eft, Sequuntur Agnum quocunque 


vadit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, et hi, qui 
cum Agno ſunt, ubique eſſe credendi ſunt. 
Et cum diabolus et demones toto vagentur in 
orbe, ce. | 


* 


. „ 


C 1 A P. The eines of their. petitioners: was. ohne) on the ade a 
— that the ſaints, who reigned with Chriſt, caſt an eye of pity upon 
earth; that they were warmly intereſted in the proſperity of the 
Catholic church; and that the individuals, who imitated the example 
of their faith and piety, were the peculiar and favourite objects of 
their moſt tender regard. Sometimes, indeed, their friendſhip might 
be influenced by conſiderations of a leſs exalted kind: they viewed, 
with partial affection, the places which had been conſecrated by their 
birth, their reſidence, their death, their burial, or the poſſeſſion of 
their relics. The meaner paſſions of pride, avarice, and revenge, 
may be deemed unworthy. of a celeſtial breaſt; yet the ſaints·them- 
ſelves condeſcended to teſtify their grateful approbation of the libe- 
rality of their votaries: and the ſharpeſt bolts of puniſhment were 
Hurled againſt thoſe impious wretches, who violated their magnificent 
ſhrines, or diſbelieved their ſupernatural power. Atrocious, indeed. 
muſt have been the guilt, and ſtrange would have been the ſcep- 
ticiſm, of thoſe men, if they had obſtinately reſiſted the proofs of 
a divine agency, which the elements, the whole range of the animal 
ereation, and even the ſubtle and inviſible operations of the human 
mind, were compelled. to obey *. The immediate, and almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous, effects, that were ſuppoſed to follow the prayer, or the 
offence, ſatisſied the Chriſtians, of the ample meaſure of favour and 
authority, which the ſaints enjoyed in the preſence of the Supreme 
God; and it ſeemed almoſt ſuperfluous to inquire, whether they 
were continually obliged to intercede before the thrdne of grace; or 
whether they might not be permitted to exerciſe, according to the 


* Fleury, Diſcours ſur I Hiſt. Eecleſiaſ- driving the obſlinate infidels to ſtarve among 
rique, iii. p. 80. the rocks, &c. See the original letter of 
1 | % At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen Severus biſlkop of Minorca (ad calcem 
8 converted, in eight days, 540 Jews; with St. Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei), and the ju- 
: the help, indeed, of ſome wholeſome ſeve- dicious remarks of Baſnage lere viii. 
rities, ſuch as burning the ſynagogue, p. e 
| | | dictates 
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Allctates of their benevolence and juſtiee, the delegated powers of their © 2 on . 


ſubordinate miniſtry. The imagination, which had been raiſed by Cu 
_ painful effort to the contemplation and worſhip of the Univerſal 
Goes eagerly embraced ſuch. inferior objects of adoration, as were 
more proportioned to its - groſs: conceptions and imperfect faculties. | 
The ſublime and ſimple theology of the primitive | Chriſtians was 
gradually corrupted; and the MoNARCHY'of heaven, already clouded 
by metaphyſical ſubtleties, was degraded by the introduction of a 
popular OT which tende to reſtore the ge: of Rr 
e ef | 
IV. As the objects of gion were Kaden reduced to wy land- | 
jo of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were introduced 88 
that ſeemed moſt powerfuly to aft the ſenſes of the vulgar. If, in wonies. 
the beginning of the fifth century **, Tertullian, or Lactantius, had 
been ſuddenly raiſed from the dead, to afliſt at the feſtival of ſome 
popular ſaint, or martyr"; they would have gazed with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and indignation, on the profane ſpectacle, which had ſuc- 
oeeded to the pure and ſpiritual worſhip of a Chriſtian eongregation. 
As ſoon as the doors of the church were thrown open, they muſt 
have been offended by the ſmoke of incenſe; the perfume of _ 
flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, which diffuſed, at noon- 
day, a ine ; EO _ ir their opinion, a ſacrilegious 
I fk | | n 


IV. Intro- 


ne Eſlays, vol. ii. p. 434.) ob- 


ſerves, like a philoſopher, the natural flux and 
reflux of polytheiſm and theiſm. 
* D*Aubigne (See his on Memoires, p. 


156160.) frankly offered, with the conſent. 


of the Huguenot miniſters, to allow the firſt 
400 years as the rule of faith. The cardinal 
du Perron haggled for forty years more, which 
were indiſcreetly given. Yet neither party 
would have found their account in this fooliſh 
bargain. _ 

3 Tho 9 pradliſed and inculcated by 


Tertullian, Lactantius, Arnobius, &c. is ſo ex- 


tremely pure and ſpiritual, that their declama- 
tions againſt the Pagan, ſometimes glance 


againſt the Jewiſh, ceremonies. 


_ 3® Fauſtus the Manichzan accuſes the Ca- 


cholics of idolatry. Vertitis idola in mar- 


tyres . . quos votis ſimilibus colitis. M. de 
Beauſobre (Hiſt. Critique du Manicheiſme, 
tom. ii. p. 629 —700.), a Proteſtant, but a 


_ philoſopher, has repreſented, with candour 
and learning, the introduction of Cbriſtian 


idolatry in the fourth and fifth centuries. 8 
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——, their way through the proſtrate crowd, conſiſting, for the moſt. _ 
part, of ſtrangers and pilgrims, who reſorted to the city on the vigil 
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. light. If they approached the baluſtrade of the POOR they made 


of the feaſt; and who already felt the ſtrong intoxication of fana- 


ticiſm, and, perhaps, of wine. Their devout kiſſes were imprinted - 


on the walls and; pavement of the ſacred ediſice; and their fervent 
prayers were directed, whatever might be the language of their 
church, to the bones, the blood, or the aſhes of the ſaint, which 


were uſually concealed, by a linen or ſilken veil, from the eyes of 


the vulgar. The Chriſtians frequented the tombs of the martys, in 


the hope of obtaining, from their powerful interceſſion, every ſort 


of ſpiritual, but more eſpecially of temporal, bleſſings. They im- 
plored the preſervation of their health, or the cure of their infirmi- 
ties; the fruitfulneſs of their barren wives, or the ſafety and happi- 
neſs of their children. Whenever they undertook any diſtant or 
dangerous journey, they Tequeſted, that the hety martyrs would be 
their guides and protectors on the road; and if they returned, .with- 


out having experienced any misfortune, they again haſtened to the 
tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful thankſgivings, their 


obligations to the memory and relics of thoſe heavenly patrons. The 
walls were hung round with ſymbols of the favours, which they had 


received; eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold and filver.; and edi- 


fying pictures, which could not long eſcape the abuſe of indiſcreet 
or idolatrous devotion, repreſented the image, the attributes, and 


the miracles of the tutelar ſaint. The ſame uniform original ſpirit 


of ſuperſtition might ſuggeſt, in the moſt diſtant ages and countries, 
the ſame methods of deceiving the credulity, and of affecting the 


: ſenſes of mankind 72 Me it muſt enen be ne that _— 


The reſemblance of ſuperfiition, which this idea, which ks diſtorts, by n it 


could not be imitated, might be traced from too general and abſolute .(Divine Legation, ER 


Japan to Mexico. Warburton has feized vol. iv. p. 126, &c. ). 
_ miniſters 
23 
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miniſters of the Catholic church imitated the profane model, which C H 
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they were impatient to deſtroy. The moſt reſpeQtable biſhops had XXVII. 


perſuaded themſelves, that the ignorant ruſtics would more cheerfully 


renounce the ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm, if they found ſome reſem- 


| blance, ſome compenſation, in the boſom of Chriſtianity. The reli- 


gion of Conſtantine atchieved, in leſs than a century, the final con- 
queſt of the Roman empire: but the victors themſelves were NY 5 
ſubdued by we. arts of their vanquiſhed rivals“ s 


90 The imitation of W is the ſub- him to cn? (vol. ui. p. 120—132.) the 
je& of Dr. Middleton's agreeable letter from hiſtory of the two religions; and to prove the 


i The. Warburton's animadverſions ou antiquity of the Chriſtian copy. 


* 
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A. D. 395, 


January £0 


father, Arcadius and Honorius were ſaluted, by the una 
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HE genius of Rome expired with Theodofius+/ the l laſt of 
the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus and Conſtantine, who appeared in 


the field at the head of their armies, and whoſe authority was univer- 


fally acknowledged throughout the whole extent of the empire. The 


memory of his virtues ſtill continued, however, to protect the feeble 


and inexperienced youth of his two ſons. After the death of their | 
ntmous con- 


ſent of Mankind, as the lawful emperors of the Eaſt, and of the 
Weſt; and the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by every order of 


the ſtate; the fenates of old and new Rome, the clergy, the ma- 
giſtrates, the ſoldiers, and the people. Arcadius, who then was about 
eighteen years of age, was born in Spain, in the humble habitation 
of a private family. But he received a princely education in the 
palace of Conſtantinople; and his inglorious life was ſpent in that 


peaceful and ſplendid ſeat of royalty, from whence he appeared to 
reign over the provinces of Thrace, Aſia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
from the Lower Danube to the confines of Perſia and Ethiopia. His 
ꝓounger brother, Honorius, aſſumed, in the eleventh year of his 

| ABC, 
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age, the nominal government of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and © . P. 
Britain ; and the troops, which guarded the frontiers of his kingdom. 

were oppoſed, on one fide, to the Caledonians, and on the other to 1 
the Moors. The great and martial præfecture of Illyricum was 
divided between the two princes : the defence and poſſeſſion of the 
Provinces of Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, ſtill belonged to 
the Weſtern empire; but the two large dioceſes of Dacia and Ma- 
cedonia, which Gratian had entruſted to the valour of Theodoſius, 
were for ever united to the empire of the Eaſt. The boundary in 
Europe was not very different from the line which now ſeparates the 

_ Germans and the Turks; and the reſpective advantages of territory, 
riches, populouſneſs, and military ſtrength, were fairly balanced and 
compenſated, in this final and permanent diviſion of the Roman 
empire. The hereditary ſceptre of the ſons of Theodoſius appeared 
to be the gift of nature, and of their father; the generals and mi- 

niſters had been accuſtomed. to adore the majeſty of the royal in- 
fants; and the army and people were not admoniſhed of their rights, 
and of their power, by the dangerous example of a recent election. 
The gradual diſcovery of the weakneſs of Arcadius and Honorius, 
and the repeated calamities of their reign, were not ſufficient to ob- 
literate the deep and early impreſſions of loyalty. The ſubjects 
of Rome, who ſtill reverenced the perſons, or rather the names, 
of their ſovereigns, beheld, with equal abhorrence, the rebels 
who oppoſed, and the miniſters who abuſed, the authority of the 


throne.” | 
Theodoſius had tarniſhed the aan: of his reign by the elevation n 


of Rufinus; an odious favourite, who, in an age of civil and reli- ene 

glous faction, has deſerved, from every party, the nien of 4 5.3 Gi 
every crime. The ſtrong impulſe of e and avarice had 395. 
urged 


We. Alecto, envious . che public feliciry, commends her pupil 88 and excites 
convenes an infernal 1 RY re- him to deeds of miſchief, &c. But there is 


Vor. III 0 & | as 
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urged Kufinus to 4 his native country, an obſcure corner of 


— Gaul, to advance his fortune in the capital of the Eaſt: the talent 


of bold and ready elocution * qualified him to. ſucceed in the lu- 


crative profeſſion of the lau; and his ſucceſs in that profeſſion was 


a regular ſtep to the moſt honourable and important employments of 


| the ſtate. He was raiſed, by juſt degrees, to the ſtation of maſter 
of the offices. In the exerciſe of his various functions, ſo eſ- 
ſentially connected with the whole ſyſtem. of civil government, he 


acquired the confidence of a monarch, who ſoon diſcovered his dili- 
gence and capacity in buſineſs, and who long remained ignorant of 


che pride, the malice, and the covetouſneſs of his diſpoſition. Theſe 


vices were concealed beneath the maſk of profound diſſimulation * ; 
his paſſions were ſubſervient only to the paſſions. of his maſter: yet, 
in the horrid: maſſacre of Theſſalonica, the cruel Rufinus inffamed 


wie fury, without imitating the repentance, of Theodoſius. The 


miniſter, who viewed with proud indifference the reſt of mankind, 
never forgave the appearance of an injury; and his perſonal ene- 
mies had forfeited, in his opinion, the merit of all public ſervices. 
Promotus, the maſter- general of the infantry, had ſaved the empire 
from the invaſion of the Oftrogoths ; but he indignantly ſupported 
the pre-eminence of a rival, whoſe character and profeſſion he de- 
ſpiſed ; and, in the midft of a public council, the impatient ſoldier 
was provoked to chaſtiſe with a blow the indecent pride of the fa - 
vourite. This act of violence was repreſented to the emperor as an 
inſult, which it was incumbent on Bis dignity to reſent. The diſ- 


| grace and exile of Promotus were Sgnibed by a en, order, 


as much difference between Claudian' 5 fury a ſmall village of Gaſcony (@Anvilte, Notice 
and that of Virgil, as between the characters de I Ancienne Gaule, P. 289.). 


of Turnus and Rufinus. | 5 Philoſtorgius, I. xi. c. 3. vim Godeftoy" s 


It is evident (Tillemont, Hiſt, des Eoip. Diſſert. p. 440. 
tom. v. p. 770. ), though de Marca is aſhamed * A paſſage of Suidas is expreſſive of his 


of his countryman, that Rufinus was born at profound diſſimulation; Babuyr | 
d the er of Novempopulania, now xg. | 2 2 1 aeebg 
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to repair, nen ach to a military Ration on the banks of the © — P. 
Danube: and the death of that general (though he was ſlain in a 
Akirmiſh with the Barbarians) was imputed to the perfidious arts of 
\Rufinus* The facrifice of an hero gratified his revenge; the 5 

honours of the conſulſhip elated his vanity; but his power was ſtill 
imperfect and precarious, as long as the important poſts of præfect 
of the Eaſt, and of præfect of Conſtantinople, were filled by Ta- 

tian, and his ſon Proculus; whoſe united authority balanced, for 
ſome time, the ambition and favour of the maſter of the offices. The 

two præfects were accuſed: of rapine and corruption in the admini- 1 : 

ſtration of the laws and finances, For the trial of theſe illuſ- | 

trious offenders, the emperor conſtituted a ſpecial. commiſſion : ſeve- 

ral judges were named to ſhare the guilt and reproach of injuſtice ; 

| but the right of pronouncing ſentence was reſerved to the preſident 
alone, and that preſident was Rufinus himſelf. The father, firipped 

of the præfecture of the Eaſt, was thrown into a dungeon; but the 

ſion, conſcious that few miniſters can be found innocent, where an ene- 
my is their judge, had ſecretly eſcaped; and Rufinus muſt have been 

ſatisfied with the leaſt obnoxious victim, if deſpotiſm had not conde- 

ſcended to employ the baſeſt and moſt ungenerous artifice. The 
proſecution was conducted with an appearance of equity and mo- 

deration, which flattered Tatian with the hope of a favourable event; 
his confidence was fortified by the ſolemn affurances, and perfidious 

- oaths, of the preſident, who preſumed to interpoſe the ſacred name 
of Theodoſius himſelf; and the unhappy father was at laſt perſuaded 
to recal, Ty a private letter, the fugitive Proculus. He was in- 


5 Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 272, L 1 RR of oppreſſing the Curie. The neden of N 
2 Zoſimus, who deſcribes the fall a Ta- Tatian with the Arians, while he was præfect 5 g 
tian and his ſon (I. iv. p. 273, 274:), aſferts of Egypt (A. D. 373), inelines Tillemont 5 \ 


their innocence: and even bis teſtimony may to believe that he was guilty of every crime 
- outweigh the charges of their enemies (Cod. (Bift. des Emp. tom. v. p. 360. Mem. Eecleſ. 


Theodoſ. tom. iv. p. 489 )s * accuſe them tom. vi. P- 589-)+ 
on X ſtantly 
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ſtantly ſeized, examined, condemned, and bebbided, in one of the 
ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, with a precipitation which diſappointed 

the clemency of the emperor. Without reſpecting the misfortunes. 
of a conſular ſenator, the cruel judges of Tatian compelled him to 
behold the execution of his ſon: the fatal cord was faſtened round 


his own neck; but in the moment when he expected, and perhaps: 


deſired, the relief of a ſpeedy death, he was permitted to conſume 
the miſerable remnant of his old age in poverty and exile”. The 


puniſhment of the two præfects might, perhaps, be excuſed by the 


exceptionable parts of their own conduct; the enmity of Rufinus 
might be palliated by the jealous and unſociable nature of ambition. 
But he indulged a ſpirit of revenge, equally repugnant to prudence: 


and to juſtice, when he degraded their native country of Lycia, from 


the rank of Roman provinces ; ſtigmatiſed a guiltleſs people with. a. 


mark of ignominy; and declared, that the countrymen of Tatian. 


and Proculus ſhould for ever remain incapable of holding any em- 
ployment of honour or advantage, under the Imperial government“. 
The new præfect of the Eaſt (for Rufinus inſtantly ſucceeded to 
the vacant honours of his. adverſary). was not diverted, however, by 
the moſt criminal purſuits, from the performance of the religious 
duties, which in that age were conſidered as the moſt eſſential to. 


falvation. In the ſuburb of Chalcedon, ſurnamed the Oak, he had 


built a magnificent villa; to which he devoutly added a. ſtately 


church; Ag to the TO St. Peter and St. Nau. and con- 


7 — 113 rorantia collaa . by Ss (A. D. 396) „in the Thandofin 
Ante patrum vultus ſtrictà cecidere ſecuri. Code, I. ix. tit. xxxviii.. leg. 9. The ſenſe, 
Ibat grandævus nato moriente ſuperſtes as it is explained by Claudian (in Rufin. i. 

| Poſt trabeas exſul. In Rufin. i. 248. A and. Godefroy (tom. iii. p. 279. ) is 


The fad of Zoſimus explain the allufions of E clear. 


Claudian; but his claſſic interpreters were ig- ——Exſcindere cives 
norant of the fourth century. The fatal cord. F unditus ; et nomen gentis delere laborat; 
I found, with the help of Tillemont, in a ſer- The ſcruples of Pagi and Tillemont can; 


mon of St. Aſterius of Amaſea,  * ' ariſe only from their zeal for the glory of. 
3. This odious law i 18 recited, and repealed, Theodolius.. 
_ tinually | 
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tinually ſanctified by the prayers, and pennance, of a regular ſociety 


of monks. A numerous, and almoſt general, ſynod of the biſhops of 
the Eaſtern empire was ſummoned to celebrate, at the ſame time, the 
dedication of the church, and the baptiſm of the founder. This double 
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ceremony was performed with extraordinary pomp; and when Ru- 


finus was purified, in the holy font, from all the ſins that he had 


hitherto committed, a venerable hermit of Egypt raſhly propoſed 


himſelf as the ſponſor of a proud and ambitious ſtateſman ?. 

The character of Theodoſius impoſed on his miniſter the taſk of 
hypocriſy, which. diſguiſed, and ſometimes reſtrained, the abuſe of 
power; and Rufinus was apprehenſive of diſturbing the indolent 
ſlumber of a prince, ſtill capable of exerting the abilities, and the 
virtue, which had raiſed him to the throne”, But the abſence, 
and, ſoon afterwards, the death, of the emperor, confirmed the ab- 
ſolute authority of Rufinus over the perſon and dominions of Arca- 


dius; a feeble youth, whom the imperious præfect conſidered as his 


pupil, rather than his ſovereign. Regardleſs of the public opinion, 
he indulged his paſſions without remorſe, and without reſiſtance ; 
and his malignant and rapacious ſpirit rejected every paſſion that 


He oppreſſes 
the Eaſt, 


A. D. 395. 


might have contributed. to- his own glory, or the happineſs of - 


the ple. His avarice 


9 Ammonius . . 3 propriis ma- 
nibus ſuſcepit ſacro fonte mundatum. See 
Roſweyde s Vitz Patrum, p. 947. Sozomen 
(I. viii. c. 17.) mentions the church and mo- 
naſtery; and Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. 
ix. p. 593.) records this ſynod, in which St. 

Gregory of Nyſſa performed a conſpicuous part. 

10 Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, 1. xii. 

c. 12.) praiſes one of the laws of Theodoſius, 
addreſſed to the præfect Rufinus (I. ix. tit. iv. 

leg. unic.), to diſcourage the proſecution of 
treaſonable, or ſacrilegious, words. A ty- 
rannical ſtatute always proves the exiſtence of 
tyranny : but a laudable edi& may only con- 
in the ſpecious profeſſions, or ineffectual 


oy ; 
* 


„Which ſeems to have prevailed, in his 


wiſhes, of the prince, or his minifters. This, 


I am afraid, is.a juſt, though mortifying, ca- 

non of criticiſm. 
N — f\tibus aur. 

| Expleri ille calor 8580 

Congeſtz "Tank: opes; orb 

rapinas 

Aecipit una domus 

This character (Claudian. in Rufin. i. 184— 

220.) is confirmed by Jerom, a diſintereſted 

witneſs (dedecus infatiabilis avaritiz, tom. i. 


ad Heliodor. p. 26.), by Zoſimus (1. v. p. 


286.), and by Suidas, who NE. the hiſtory 


of nnn. 


corrupt 
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forced or fictitious teſtaments, by which the tyrant deſpoiled of their 
lawful inheritance the children of ſtrangers, or enemies; and the 
public ſale of juſtice, as well as of favour, which he inſtituted in the 


| Palace of Conſtantinople. The ambitious candidate eagerly ſolicited, 


at the expence of the faireſt part of his patrimony, the honours and 


emoluments of ſome provincial government: the lives and fortunes 


of the unhappy people were abandoned to the moſt liberal purchaſer; 


and the public diſcontent was ſometimes appeaſed by the ſacrifice of 
an unpopular criminal, whoſe puniſhment was profitable only to the 


præfect of the Eaſt, his accomplice and his judge. If avarice were 


not the blindeſt of the human paſſions, the motives of Rufinus might 


excite our curioſity ; and we might be tempted to enquire, with what 
view he violated every principle of humanity and juſtice, to accu- 
mulate thoſe immenſe treaſures, which he could not ſpend without 
folly, nor poſſeſs without danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined, that 
he laboured for the intereſt of an only daughter, on whom he in- 
tended to beſtow his royal pupil, and the auguſt rank of empreſs of 
the Eaſt. Perhaps he deceived himſelf by the opinion, that his ava- 
rice was the inſtrument of his ambition. He aſpired to place his 
fortune on a ſecure and independent baſis, which ſhould no longer 


depend on the caprice of the young emperor; yet he neglected to 
conciliate the hearts of the ſoldiers and people, by the liberal diſtri- 


bution of thoſe riches, which he had acquired with ſo much toil, and 


with ſo much guilt. The extreme parſimony of Rufinus left him 


only the reproach, and envy, of ill-gotten wealth; his dependents 
' ſerved him without attachment; the univerſal hatred of mankind 
was repreſſed only by the influence of ſervile fear. The fate of Lu- 
cian proclaimed to the _ that the Os” whoſe induſtry Was 


8 | 35 ; much 
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much abated. in the diſpatch of ordinary buſineſs, was aQtive and © 2 A. p. 


indefatigable in the purſuit of revenge. Lucian, the ſon of the præ -- 
fe& Florentius, the oppreſſor of Gaul, and the enemy of Julian, had 
employed a conſiderable part of his inheritance, the fruit of rapine 
and corruption, to purchaſe the friendſhip of Rufinus, and the high 
office of count of the Eaſt, But the new magiſtrate imprudently 
departed from the maxims of the court, and of the times ; diſgraced 
his benefactor, by the contraſt of a virtuous and temperate admini- 
ſtration; and preſumed to refuſe an act of injuſtice, which might 
have tended to the profit of the emperor's uncle. Arcadius was eafily 
perſuaded to reſent the ſuppoſed inſult ; and the præfect of the Eaſt 
reſolved to execute in perſon the cruel vengeance, which he medi- 
tated: againſt this ungrateful delegate of his power. He performed 
with inceſfant ſpeed the journey of ſeven or eight hundred miles, 
from Conſtantinople to Antioch, entered the capital of Syria at the 
dead of night, and ſpread univerſal conſternation among a people, 
ignorant of his deſign, but not ignorant of his character. The 
count of the fifteen provinces of the Eaſt was dragged, like the vileſt 
malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Notwithſtand- 
ing the cleareſt evidence of his integrity, which was not impeached 
even by the voice of an accuſer, Lucian was condemned, almoſt | 
without a trial, to ſuffer a cruel and ignominious puniſhment. The 
miniſters of the tyrant, by the order, and in the preſence, of their 
maſter, beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at the 
extremities with lead; and when he fainted under the violence of 5 
the pain, he was removed in a cloſe litter, to conceal his dying 
agonies from the eyes of the indignant city. No ſooner had Rufinus 
perpetrated this inhuman act, the ſole object of his expedition, than 
he returned, amidſt the deep, and ſilent, curſes of a trembling people, 
from Antioch to Conſtantinople; and his diligence was accelerated 
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by the bop of accompliſhing, without, delays the ORs of 1. 
1 with the emperor of the Eaſt I | 


But Rufinus ſoon experienced, that a prudent miniſter ſhould con- 
Nanily ſecure his royal captive by the ſtrong, though inviſible, chain, 


of habit; and that the merit, and much more ealily.the favour, of 


the abſent, are obliterated in a ſhort time from the mind of a 
weak and capricious ſovereign. While the præfect ſatiated his re- 
venge at Antioch, a ſecret conſpiracy of the favourite eunuchs, 
directed by the great chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his 
power in the palace of Conſtantinople. They diſcovered that 


Arcadius was not inclined to love the daughter of Rufinus, who 


had been choſen, without his conſent, for his bride ; and they con- 
trived to ſubſtitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, the daughter of 
Bauto * , a general. of the Franks i in the ſervice of Rome; and who 
was educated, ſince the death of her father, in the family of the ſons 
of Promotus. The young emperor, whoſe chaſtity had been ſtrictly 


guarded by the pious care of his tutor Arſenius , eagerly liſtened. to: 


the artful and flattering deſcriptions of the charms of Eudoxia: he 
gazed with impatient ardour on her picture, and he underſtood the 
neceſſity of concealing his amorous deſigns from the knowledge of a 
miniſter, who was ſo deeply intereſted to oppoſe the conſummation 
of his happineſs. Soon after the return of Rufinus, the approaching 
Rn"; of che n n was announced to the people of Con- 


. Cætera ſegnis; 6 Frank. See Tillemont, Hitt. des Emperears | 
Ad facinus velox; pony * ie tom. . pP. 7%, EL | 
motas | 5 i+ Arſenius eſcaped "i the palace of Con- 
. Impiger ire we. | | ſtantinople, and paſſed fifty- five years in rigid I 


This alluſion of Claudian (in Rufn. 1. 241 F pennance in the monaſteries 'of Egypt. See 
is again explained by the circumſtantial narra- Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xiy, p. 676 


e Zolimus G. V. P. 268, 289.) | 2 ; and Fleury, Hiſt. Eecleſ. tom. v. p. 1, 


: but the latter, for want of authentic ma- 


] *7 'Zofimus (1. iv. p. 243.) praiſes the va- 7 121 h 
Jour, prudence, and integrity, of Bauto the of Mena webe. too much eredit to the nt 


Kantinople, 
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ſtantinople, who prepared to celebrate, with falſe and hollow accla- 
mations, the fortune of his daughter. A ſplendid train of eunuchs 
_ and officers ifſued, in hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the palace; 
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bearing aloft the diadem, the robes, and the ineſtimable ornaments, 


of the future empreſs. The ſolemn proceſſion paſſed through the 
ſtreets of the city, which were adorned with garlands, and filled with 
ſpectators; but, when it reached the houſe of the ſons of Promotus, 
the principal eunuch reſpectfully entered the manſion, inveſted the 
fair Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and conducted her in triumph 


to the palace and bed of Arcadius*, The ſecrecy, and ſucceſs, with 


which this conſpiracy againſt Rufinus had been conducted, imprinted 


a mark of indelible ridicule on the character of a miniſter, who had 


| ſuffered himſelf to be deceived, in a poſt where the arts of deceit and 


diſſimulation conſtitute the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit. He conſidered, 
with a mixture of indignation and fear, the victory of an aſpiring 


eunuch, who had ſecretly captivated the favour of his ſovereign ; 
and the diſgrace of his daughter, whoſe intereſt was inſeparably con- 


nected with his own, wounded the tenderneſs, or, at leaſt, the pride, 
of Rufinus. At the moment when he flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
become the father of a line of kings, a foreign maid, who had been 


educated in the houſe of his implacable enemies, was introduced into 
the Imperial bed; and Eudoxia ſoon diſplayed a ſuperiority of ſenſe 


and ſpirit, to improve the aſcendant which her beauty muſt acquire 


over the mind of a fond and youthful huſband. The emperor would 


— 


ſoon be inſtructed to hate, to fear, and to deſtroy, the powerful ſub- 


ject, whom he had injured; and the conſciouſneſs of guilt deprived 
Rufinus of every hope, either of ſafety or comfort, in the retirement 


of a private life. But he till poſſeſſed the moſt effectual means of 


This ſtory (Zoſimus, 1. v. p. 290.) forcibly conducted from the houſe of her pa- 
proves that the hymeneal rites of antiquity rents to that of her huſband. Our form of 
were ſtill practiſed without idolatry, by the marriage requires, with leſs delicacy, | the 
' Chriſtians of the Eaſt ; and the bride-was expreſs and public conſent of a virgin. 


„„ 5 5 defending 
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0 HAP. defentitig:his dignity,” arlSiptchapeioGoppitfiaſtitiis en The 
— Præfect ſtill exereiſed an uncontrolled authority over the civil and 
military government of the Eaſt: and his treaſures, if hs could reſolve 
to uſe them, tight be employed to procure proper inſtruments, for 
the execution of the blackeſt deſigns, that pride, 6 
venge, could ſuggeſt to a dęſperate ſtateſman. The character of 
Rufiaus ſebmed to quſtify the accuſations, that he conſpired againſt 
me perſon of his ſovereign, to ſeat himſelf on the vacant throne; and 
chat he had ſecretly invited the Huns, and the Gotha, to invade the 
provinees of the empire, and to increaſe the public confuſion,” The 
fubtle præfect, whoſe life had been ſpent in che intrigues of the pa- 
lace, oppoſed, with equal arms, the artfül meaſures of the eunuch 
Eutropius; but che timid ſoul ef 'Rufinus was aſtoniſhed by the 
| hoſtite''approacti-of a more formidable rival,” of the great Stilicho, 
the general, or rather the maſter;'of the empire of che Weſt, 

Character o The celeſtial gift,” Which Achilles obtained; and Alexander en- 
minder, and wied; of a pöet Worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes, has been 


miniſter, 


de Wehen enjoyed by Stlliche, in a much higher degree than might have been 
empire. expected from the declining ſtate of genius, and of art. The muſe 
of Claudian??, devoted to his ſervice; was always prepared to-ftig- 
matiſe hisadverſaries,' Rufinus, or Eutropius, with eternal infamy; 
or to paint, in: the moſt ſplendid colours, the victories, and virtues, 
of a powerful / benefactor. In the review of a period indifferently 
ſupplied with authentic materials, we cannot refuſe to illuſtrate the 
,annals\ of Honorius, from the invectives, or the panegyrics, of a 
contemporary writer; but as Claudian appears to have indulged. the 
moſt "ample" privilege” "of a poet, and a courtier, ſome criticiſm will 


% Zoſimus (l. v. p. 290.) Oroſius (l. vii. 7 Stilicho, directly, or indirealy, is the: 
Fe: 37.) and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. perpetual theme of Claudian. The youth, 
Claudian (in Ryfin. i. 7 100.) paints, in and private life of the hero, are vaguely ex- 
lively e, the diſtreſs and guilt of the ee in the poem on his firſt einne 
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be ener to tranſlate the language of fiction, or exaggeration, into C HA P. 
| the truth and ſimplicity of hiſtorie proſe.¶ His ſilence concerning the w——— 
family of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof, that his patron, was 
genitors; and the flight mention of his father, an officer, of Barba- 
rian cavalry, in the:fervice of Valens, ſeems to countenance the 
aſſertion, that thei general, Who ſo- long commanded; the armies of 
Nome, was deſcended from the ſavage and perfidious race of the 
Vandals . If Stilicho had not poſſeſſed the external advantages of 
ftrength-and- ſtature, the moſt flattering bard, in the preſence of ſo 
_many+thouſand-ſpeQators, would have heſitated to affirm, 5 5 he 
ſurpaſſed the meaſure of; the demirgods of . antiquity ; and, tha 
whenever he moved, with lofty ſteps, through the ſtreets of the e ca- 
pital; the aſtoniſhed crowd made room for the ſtranger, who diſplayed, 
in a private/condition, the awful majeſty. of a hero. From his earlieſt 
youth he embraced the profeſſion of arms; his prudence and valour 
were ſoon diſtinguiſhed in the field; the horſemen. and archers of 
the Eaſt admired his: ſuperior dexterity s and in each degree of his 
military promotions, the public judgment always preyented and ap- 
proved the choice of the ſovereign. He was named by Theodoſius, 
to ratify a ſolemn treaty with the monarch of Perſia : he ſupported, 
during that important embaſſy, the dignity of the Roman name; 
and after his return to Conſtantinople, his merit was rewarded by 
an intimate and honourable alliance with the Imperial family. Theo- 
doſius had been prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal affection, 
to adopt, for his on, the daughter of his brother Honorius; the 
bony and W er ol Serena were ualrerſally. admired 


16 "Vanditortim imbellis, arne, as, of Serena. That favourite niece of Theo- 

et doloſæ, gentis, genere editus. Oroſius, doſius was born, as well as her ſiſter Therman- 
133 Jerom (tom. i. ad Gerontiam, tia, in Spain; from whetice, in their earlieſt 
p. 93.) calls him a Semi-Barbarian. + youth, they were honobrably — o 

Claudia, in an imperfect poem, has the palace of 9 

| drawn a fair, perhaps a flattering, portrait 
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CEE P. dy the biss wous court; Abe Stilicho obtained the prefer n — 
» crowd of rivals, who ambitiouſſy diſputed the hand of che peine 


His militerx 
command. 


A. D. 385 — 
408. 
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and the favour of her adoptive father. The aſſurance that the 
permitted to approach, engaged the emperor to exalt the fortunes, 
and to employ the abilities, of the ſagaeious and intrepid Stilicho- 


He roſe through the fuccefſive ſteps of maſter of the horſe, and count 
of ' the” domeſtics, to the ſupreme rank of maſter- general of all the 
cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at leaſt of the Weſte 
pire “; and his enemies eonfeſſed, that he invariably diſdained to 
barter For gold the rewards of merit, or to defraud the ſoldiers of the - 
pay and gratifications, which they deſerved, or claimed, from the 


I, em- 


liberality of the ſtate The valour and co which he after- 
warde diſplayed, in the defence of Italy, againſt the arms of Alaric 


and Radagaiſus, may juſtify the fame of his early atchieve- 
ments: and in an age leſs attentive to the laws of hondur, or 

enerals might yield the pre- eminence of 
rank, to this aſceridant of ſuperior genius. He lamented; and re- 
venged, the murder of Promotus, his rival and his friend; arid'ihe 
| maſſacre of many thouſands of the flying Baſtarnæ is repreſented by the 
poet, as a bloody ſacrifice, which'the Roman Achilles offered to the 


of pride, the Roman ge 


manes of another Fatroclus. , Th virtues and viQories of Ice» 


- +; {4 


s Some dopht may. be_entertained,, whe-..3 Conf. dich. i, "ours diſplay bis genius: . 
ther this adoption was legal or only meta- but the integrity of Stilicho (in the military: 
phorical (ſee Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. adminiſtration) is much more firmly eſtabliſn- 


75-); An old inſcription gives Stilicho the ed by che ming anne of ger 6. 


fingular title of Pro. genen Divi T heodofii... v. 25 ge 5p 

— Claudian (Laus Serenæ, 190. 193. "ke — . / | 
preſſes, in poetic, Janguage, the “ dileQus Ingrueret, quamvis annis et jure minori,, 
equorum, and the gemino-mox idem cul- Cedere grandævos ee en god 
mine duxit agmina. The inſcription adds, magiſtros 
« count of the domeſtica, an important Adſpiceres. | 
command, which Stilicho, in the height of  _ Claudian, Lins "CITY Ps 4 &c.. 


his grandeur, might prudently retain. A modern general would deem their ſubmiſſion,. 
«> 'The beautiful lines of Claudian (in either heroic. nn. or abject ſervility. 


deſerved» 
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deſerved the hatred of Ruſinus: and the arts of calumny might have © Th 
been ſucceſaful, if the tender and vigilant Serena, had not protectẽ 
her - huſband-againſt his domeſtic foes, whilſt he vanquiſhed in the 
field the enemies of the empire Theodoſius continued to ſupport 
an unxyorthy miniſter, to whoſe diligence. he delegated the govern- 
ment of the palace, and liche Eafts but when he marched againſt 
the tyrant Eugenius, he all his faithful general to the labours 
and glories of the civil war; andy in the laſt moments of his life, the 
dying monarch recommended to Stilicho, the care of his ſons, and 
of the republic. The ambition and the abilities. of Stilicho were 
not une qual to the;important truſt;; and he claimed the guardianſhip- 
pine during the minority of Arcadiug and Honerius“ 
mi vor rather of his reign, diſplayed 
the nat an activity of a ſpirit, worth hy to command. 
He paſſed the Alps. in the depth of winter; deſcended the ſtream of 
the Rhine, from the fortreſs of; Baſil, to the marſhes. of Batavia; 
reviewed the ſtate of the garriſons; repreſſed the enterpriſes of the 
Germans; and, after eſtabliſhing along the banks a firm and honour- 
able peace, returned with incredible ſpeed to the palace of Milan“ 
* perſon. and court of Honorius were ſubje& to the maſter· general 
of the eee en Europe obeyed, with, 


g 1 pit l 701 18 40 


ow. The . law diſtinguiſhes 


3110 j3iv Trex 


de kit cat. 


EPS 40 


Ul 


ſhip (i. 95—115.), with ig Laus Sereme 


(2279-237. where it unfortunately” breaks 
off). We may peroeive” _ e, eke, 


malice of Rufinus. | 
2 — nem e 


difcedere . . . jubet; and may therefore be 
ſuſpected. E and Suidas, apply to 
Stilicho, and Rufinus, the ſame equal title of 


R7:7goro's, guardians,. or. procurators, 


of minority, which expired at the age of four- 

teen; and of twenty-five.” The one was ſub- 

je& to the tutor, or guardian of the perſon; 

the other to the carator, or truſtee, of the 

ee.ſtate (Heineceius, Antiquitat. Rom. ad Ju- 

Diſcodens, ren e defenoremene | . 
ediſti. 


Yet the 3 Gr Conf. Hom. 432.) 
was private (iii Conſ. Hon. 142.) , cunctos 


riſprudent. pertinent. I. i. tit. xxii; xxiit, p- 
218—232.). But theſe legal ideas were never 


accurately transferred into the conſtitation of 


an elective monarchy. = 

27 See Claudian (i Conf. Stilich. i. 188 
242.) ; but he muſt allow more than fifteen: 
days for the journey and . between 


Milan and Leden. 


out 
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8 1 P. out heſitation, a regular authority, which was exerciſed i in the name 
— of their young ſovereign. Two rivals only remained to diſpute the 
claims, and to provoke the vengeance, of Stilicho, Within the limits 

of Africa, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud and dangerous in- 
dependence; and the miniſter of Conſtantinople aſſerted his equal 

reign over the emperor, and the empire, of the Eaſt, _ 880 

; The val ane: | he impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common. guardian 


death of 


| 15 of the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal divi- 
| Now ay: ſion of the arms, the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and; fur- 


niture of the deceaſed emperor *'. But the moſt important object of 
the inheritance. conſiſted of the numerous legions, cohorts, and 
ſquadrons, of Romans, or Barbarians, whom the event of the civil 
war had united under the ſtandard of Theodoſius. The various 
multitudes of Europe and Aſia, exaſperated by recent animoſities, 
1 were overawed by the authority of a ſingle man; and the rigid 
i diſcipline of Stilicho protected the lands of the citizen from, the rapine 
of the licentious ſoldier '?, Anxious however, and impatient, to 
relieve Italy from the „ of this formidable hoſt, which, could 
be uſeful only on the frontiers of the empire, he liſtened to the juſt 
requiſition of the miniſter of Arcadius, declared his intention of ; 
reconduQting } in perſon the troops of the Eaſt; ; and dextero uſly. em- 


981 


ployed the rumour of a Gothic tumult, t to conceal his | private, deſigns 


di} L 


of ambition andr revenge *. The guilty foul of Rufinus was: alarmed 
by the approach of + a warrior and A rival, whoſe enmity he de- 


200 


1. Conf. Stilich Reetighl 00 Gy vie (de Bell. Gildon. r wa TY E 
the robes, and diadems of the deceaſed em- peace and good order which. were enjoyed af- 
peror, but even the helmets, ſword-hilts, ter his death (i Conf, Stil. i. 150—168.). 
belts, cuiraſſes, &c. were eririched with my 0 Stilicho's march, and the death of Ru- 
_ emeralds, and diamonds, finus, are deſcribed, by Claudian (in Rufin. 
29 __—— Tantoque remoto I. ü. 101=453.), Zofimus (l. v. p. 296, 297.) 
Principe, mutatas orbis non ſenfit habenas. Sozomen (1. viii. c. 1.), Socrates (I. vi. c. 1 
This high commendation (i Conf. Stil. i. 149.) Philoſtorgius (I. xi. c. 3. with Godefroy, p. 
| may be Jakes "Fi the fears of the dying em- 441. ), and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. _ 


ſerved ; 


Fr.. —: 22 ˙ roo. 
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3 be computed , with increaſing error, the narrow Tpice of his CSS F. 
fe rh rin Vol, as the laſt hope of fafety, he interpoſed the — 
aüthbrity öf the emperor Atcatlius- Stillcho, HO A ppeats to have 
directed bis match along the fea-Cbäſt of the e e ts not far 
diſtant from the city of Theffalonica, when he re receiv ved a / peremptory 
meſſage to r the troops of the Eaſt, and to declare, that Bir 122 
nearer approach would be conſidered, by tile Byzantine court,” as an this 
acc of Hoſtility. The prompt ind unexpected Wende of the 1 
neral of the Welt, convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and mode- 
ration; and, as he had already engaged the affection of the Eaſtern 
troops, he recommended to their zeal the execiition of his bloody 
deſigo, Which might be accompliſhed in his abſence, with "leſs 
danger perhaps, and with leſs reprbach. Stilicho left che command 
of the troops of the Eaſt to Gainas, the Goth, on whoſe fidelity ? 
he firmly relied ; with an aſſurance, at leaſt, that the hardy Barba- | 
nan would Weder be diverted from his purpoſe by any eonſideration 
of fear or! Nmorſe. The foldiers Fete eafily perſuaded to Puniſh the 
eiten of Stiticks, and of Rome; and ſich was the general. hatred 
which” Rufinus had excited, that the fatal ſecret, communicated to | 
thouſands, was faithfully preſerved during the long march from 
Theſſalonica to the gates of Conſtantinople. As ſoon : as they had ; 
reſolved his death, they condeſcended to flatter his pride; the ambi- | | 


2UNIH 


tious IX ect was. ſeduced to believe, that thoſe powerful auxibarics 
might be tempted to place the diadem on his head; and the treaſures 
which he diſtributed, with a tardy and reluctant hand, were accepted 5 
by che indignant multitude,” as an inſult, rather than as a gift. At 
the diſtance of a mile from the capital, in the field of Mars, before 
the palace of Hebdomon, the troops halted: and the emperor, as 
well as his miniſter, advanced, according to ancient cuſtom, reſpect- 
fully to ſalute the power which ſupported their throne. As Rufinus: 
1 along the ranks, and. diſguiſed, with. ſtudied courteſy, his in- 
/ nate 
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CH A r. nate haughtineſs, the wings inſenſibly wheeled from the right and 
TE ; left, and incloſed the devoted victim within the circle of their arms. 
Before he could reflect on the danger of his ſituation, Gainas gave 
the ſignal of death; a daring and forward ſoldier plunged his ſword 
into the breaſt of the guilty præfect, and Rufinus fell, groaned, and 
expired, at the feet of the affrighted emperor, If the agonies of a 
moment could expiate the crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages 
inflicted on a breathleſs corpſe could be the object of pity, our hu- 
manity might perhaps be affected by the horrid circumſtances which 
accompanied the murder of Rufinus. His mangled body was aban- 
doned to the brutal fury of the populace of either ſex, who haſtened 
in crowds, from every quarter of the city, to trample on the remains 
of the haughty miniſter, at whoſe frown they had ſo lately trembled. 
His right hand was cut off, and carried through the ſtreets of Con- 
ſtantinople, in cruel mockery, to extort contributions for the avaricious 
tyrant, whoſe head was publicly expoſed, borne aloft on the point of 
a long lance*. According to the ſavage maxims of the Greek 
republics, his innocent family would have ſhared the puniſhment of 
his crimes. The wife and daughter of Rufinus were indebted for 
their ſafety to the influence of religion. Her ſanctuary protected 
them from the raging madneſs of the people ; and they were per- 
mitted to ſpend the remainder of their lives in the exerciſes of 
| Chriſtian devotion, in the peaceful retirement of Jeruſalem . 
Diſcord of | The ſervile poet of Stilicho applauds, with ferocious joy, this 
pres, is horrid deed, which, in the execution, perhaps, of Juſtice, violated 
A. B. 396, EO fo 5 | 
_ The Alſtction of Rufinus, which Claudian ſtudious virgin had diligently, and even 8 
performs with the ſavage coolneſs of an ana- edly, peruſed the commentators on the Bible, 
tomiſt (in Rufin. ii. 405415. ), is likewiſe Origen, Gtegory, Baſil, &c. to the amount of 
ſpecified by Zoſimus and 0 (com. i. five millions of lines. 2. At the age of three- 
8 = --- Pagan Zoſimus mentions thei e 412 e _ meer Semen 
ſanctuary and pilgrimage. The ſiſter of 3 beer body ; 3 he pigs fancy | 


finus, Sylvania, who paſſed her life at Jeru- to receive the communion. See the Vitæ 
ſalem, is famous in monaſtic hiſtory. 1, The Patrum, p. 779. 977. 5 
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every law of nature and ſociety, profaned the majeſty of the prince, 
and renewed the dangerous examples of military licence. The con- 


templation of the univerſal order and harmony had ſatisfied Claudian 


of the exiſtence of the Deity; but the proſperous i impunity of vice 
appeared to contradict. his moral attributes; and the fate of Rufinus 
was the only event which could diſpel the religious doubts of the 
poet *. Such an act might vindicate the honour of Providence; but 


CHAP. 


it did not much contribute to the happineſs of the people. In leſs 


than three months they were informed of the maxims of the new - 


_ adminiſtration, by a ſingular edict, which eſtabliſhed the excluſive 


right of the treaſury over the ſpoils of Rufinus; and filenced; under 


heavy penalties, the preſumptuous claims of the ſubjeQs of the n 
empire, who had been injured by his rapacious tyranny **. Even 
Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his rival, the fruit which 


he had propoſed ; and though he gratified his revenge, his ambition 


Was diſappointed. Under the name of a favourite, the weakneſs 
of Arcadius required a maſter ;. but he naturally preferred the obſe- 


quious arts of the eunuch Eutropius, who had obtained his domeſtic 


confidence; and the emperor contemplated, with terror and averſion, 


che ſtern genius of a foreign warrior. Till they were divided by the 
jealouſy of power, the ſword of Gainas, and the charms of Eudoxia, 


ſupported the favour of the great chamberlain of the palace: the per- 


fidious Goth, who was appointed maſter-general of the Eaſt, betrayed, 
without ſcruple, the intereſt of his benefactor; and the ſame troops, 


who had ſo lately maſſacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to 
ſupport, againſt him, the independence of the throne of Conſtanti- d 


nople. The favourites of Arcadius fomented a ſecret and irrecon- 


33 10 the beautiful TR of kis$ invec- leg. 14, 15. The new miniſters . 
tive againſt Rufinus, which is curiouſly diſ— with inconſiſtent avarice, to ſeize the ſpoils of 


cuſſed by the ſceptic Bayle, Dictionnaire Ori. their predeceſſor, and to provide or m_ own 


tique, Rurix. Not. KE. future * 
2 See the Theodoſian Code, I. ix. cit, ali. | 
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CHAP. cilable war againſt a formidable hero, who aſpired to govern, and 
— to defend, the two empires of Rome, and the two ſons of Theodoſius. 


They inceſſantly laboured, by dark and treacherous machinations, . 


to deprive him of the eſteem of the prince, the reſpect of the 
people, and the friendſhip of the Barbarians. The life of Stilicho 
was repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired aſſaſſins; and a 
| decree was obtained, from the ſenate of Conſtantinople, to declare 
him an enemy of the republic, and to confiſcate his ample poſſeſſions 
in the provinces of the Eaſt. At a time when the only hope of de- 


laying the ruin of the Roman name, depended on the firm union, 
and reciprocal aid, of all the nations to whom it had. been gradually: 


| communicated, the ſubjeQs of Arcadius and Honorius were inſtructed, 


by their reſpective maſters, to view each other in a foreign, and 


even hoſtile, light; to rejoice in their mutual calamities, and ts em- 
| brace, as their faithful allies, the en whom they excited to 


invade the territories of their countrymen . The natives of Italy 
affected to. deſpiſe the ſervile and. effeminate Greeks of Byzantium, 
who preſumed to imitate the dreſs, and to uſurp the dignity, of Ro- 
man ſenators **; and the Greeks had not yet forgot the. ſentiments of 


| hatred and contempt, which their poliſhed anceſtors had fo long 
| entertained for the rude inhabitants of the Weſt. The diſtinction of 
two governments, which ſoon produced tlie ſeparation of two nations, 
will juſtify my deſign of ſuſpending the ſeries of the Byzantine hiſtory, 


to proſecute, without 5 the diſgraceful, but eee | 


' reign of Honorius. 


35 See Claudian, i 1. Conf. Stilich. I. i. 275. . —— Paudentem:cerne Coates 


292. 296. 1. ii. 8 $3: and Zoſimus, Il. v. Et Byzantinos proceres, Graigſue Quirites: 
30. 55 patribus plebes, O digni conſule patres. 
36 Claudian turns the conſulſhip of the It is curious to obſerve the firſt eee of. 

eunuch Eutropius into a. national reflection jealouſy a.1d ſchiſm, between old and new 

- ü. 134... OR Rome,. between the 9 and Latins. 
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The . Stilicho, inſtead of perſiſting to force the A nens 
5 a prince, and people, who rejected his government, wiſely aban- 
doned Arcadius to his unworthy favourites; and his reluctance to 
involve the two empires in a civil war, diſplayed the moderation of a 
miniſter, who had ſo often ſignalized his military ſpirit and abilities. 
But if Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt of Africa, he would 


have betrayed the ſecurity of the capital, and the majeſty of the 


Weſtern emperor, to the capricious inſolence of a Mooriſh rebel. 
Gildo”, the brother of the tyrant Firmus, had preſerved and ob- 
tained, as the reward of his apparent fidelity, the immenſe patrimony 


| which was forfeited by treaſon ; long and meritorious ſervice, .in the 


armies of Rome, raiſed him to the dignity of a military count; the 


narrow policy of the court of Theodoſius had adopted the miſchievous 


expedient, of ſupporting a legal government by the intereſt of a 
powerful family; and the brother of Firmus was inveſted with the 
command of Africa. His ambition ſoon uſurped the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and of the finances, without account, and without con- 
trol; and he maintained, during a reigri of twelve years, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of an office, from which it was impoſſible to remove him, 
without the danger of a civil war. During thoſe twelve years, the 
provinces of Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant, who 
ſeemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a ſtranger, with the partial 
reſentments of domeſtic faction. The forms of law were often ſu- 
perſeded by the uſe of poiſon ; and if the trembling gueſts, who were 
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invited to the table of Gildo, preſumed to expreſs their fears, the 
inſolent ſuſpicion ſerved only to excite his fury, and he loudly ſum- 


moned the miniſters of N | Gildo rr indulged the paſſions 


7 Claudian may 3 exaggerated the vices ronius (Annal. Eceleſ. A. D. 398, No 85 
of Gildo; but his Mooriſh extraction, his no- 56.) has treated the African NO with 
torious actions, and the complaints of St. Au- {kill and learning, | 

guſtin, may juſtify the poet's invectives. Ba- 


R 2 „ 
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vain profeſſions of his allegiance. Such profeſſions would not have 
fatisfied the maſter of the Roman world: but the death of Theodoſius, 


and the weakneſs and diſcord of his ſons, confirmed the power of the 
Moor; who condefcended, as a proof of his moderation, to abſtain 
from the uſe of the diadem, and to ſupply Rome with the cuftomary 


tribute, or rather ſubſidy, of corn. In every diviſion of the empire, 


the five provinces of Africa were invariably aſſigned to the Weſt; and 


Gildo had conſented to govern that extenſive country in the name of 


dious rebel; and the deluſive hope of adding the numerous cities of 
Africa to the empire of the Eaſt, tempted them to aſſert a claim, which 
they were Ts Ty of ſupporting, cute oy reaſon, or by arms 


adulter. perfect chaſtity. The adulteries of the Afri- 


Nulla quies : oritur preda ceflante libido, can ſoldiers are checked b 
| Divitibuſque dies, et nox nen rial laws. f Tas 181 wn Nye 
maritis, 
Mauris clariflima quizque | 


urbes. 


Faftidita datur.- 


Baronius condemns, Kill more ſeverely, the Claudian (de Bell, Gildonico, 230 324. 


has 


Wben : 


eee eee Weste of Gli 2s ©; wife, his 
Virginibus raptor, thalamis obſcznus daughter, and his ſiſter, were examples of 


12 Inque t tuam 1 en tranſl 


— ' nights were not leſs dreadful to huſbands and parents. The faireſt 
of their wives and daughters were proſtituted to the embraces of the 
tyrant; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious troop of Barbarians 

and affaflins, the black, or ſwarthy, natives of the deſert ; whom 

Gildo conſidered as the only guardians of his throne. In the civil war 
between Theodoſius and Eugenius, the count, or rather the fovereign, 
of Africa, maintained a haughty and ſuſpicious neutrality ; refuſed 

to aſſſiſt either of the contending parties with troops or veſſels, ex- 

pected the declaration of fortune, and reſerved for the conqueror, the 


Honorius; but his knowledge of the character and deſigns of Stilicho, ; 
ſoon engaged him to addreſs his homage to a more diſtant and feeble 
| ſovereign. The miniſters of Arcadius embraced the cauſe of a perfi- 
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When Stilicho had given a firm and deciſive anſwer to the pre- 
tenſions of the Byzantine court, he ſolemnly accuſed the tyrant of 


and nations of the earth; and the image of the republic was revived, 
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Africa" before che tribunal, which bad formerly qudged the kings dene by 


the Roman 


ſenate, 


after a long interval, under the reign of Honorius. The emperor 4 P. 397+ 


tranſmitted an accurate and ample detail of the complaints of the 


provincials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the Roman ſenate; and the 


members of that venerable aſſembly were required to pronounce the 
condemnation of the rebel. Their unanimous ſuffrage declared him 
the enemy of the republic; and the decree of the ſenate added a 
ſacred, and legitimate, ſanction to the Roman arms“. A people, 


who ſtill remembered, that their anceſtors had been the maſters of 


the world, would have applauded, with conſcious pride, the repre- 


ſentation of ancient freedom; if they had not long ſince been ac- 


euſtomed to prefer the ſolid aſſurance of bread, to the unſubſtantial 


viſions of liberty and greatneſs: The ſubſiſtence of Rome depended 
on the harveſts of Africa; and it was evident, that a declaration of 


war would be the ſignal of famine. The præfect Symmachus, who 


preſided in the deliberations of the ſenate, admoniſhed the miniſter 
of his juſt apprehenſion, that as ſoon as the revengeful Moor ſhould 


prohibit the exportation of corn, the tranquillity, and perhaps the 


: ſafety, of the capital, would be threatened by the hungry rage of a 


turbulent multitude. The prudence of Stilicho conceived, and 
executed, without delay, the moſt effectual meaſure for the relief of 
the Roman people. A large and ſeaſonable ſupply of corn, collected 
in the inland provinces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid ſtream 
bas, touched, with political delicacy, the (i Con. Stilich, L.i--325, Kc.) ſeems to feel 
intrigues of the Byzantine court, which are the ſpirit of a Roman, | 
likewiſe mentioned by Zoſimus (l. v. p. # Claudian finely diſplays theſe complaints 
130 %% „ bpbbf Symmachus, in a ſpeech of the goddeſs of 
4* Symmachus (I. iv. epiſt. 4.) exprefſes the Rome, before the throne of Jupiter. (de Bell. 
Judicial forms of the ſenate; and Claudian Gildon. 28 — 128.) . 
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of the Rhone, and tranſported, by an eaſy navigation, PRO? the 
Rhone to the Tyber. During the whole term of the African war, 


the granaries of Rome were continually filled, her dignity was vin- 
dicated from the humiliating dependence, and the minds of an im- 
menſe people were ee ous the. RON: A _ pan and 


plenty "een; : 
The cauſe of Rome, and che Sc of r thei IR war, were 


entruſted by Stilicho, to a general, aCtive and ardent to avenge his 
private injuries on the head of the tyrant. The ſpirit of diſcord, 


which prevailed in the houſe of Nabal, had excited a deadly quarrel 
between two of his ſons, Gildo and Maſcezel *. The uſurper pur- 
ſued, with implacable rage, the life of his younger brother, whoſe 
courage and abilities he feared; and Maſcezel, oppreſſed by ſuperior 


power, took refuge in the court of Milan; where he ſoon received 


the cruel intelligence, that his two innocent and helpleſs children 
had been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The affliction” of 
the father was ſuſpended only by the deſire of revenge. The 


_ vigilant Stilicho already prepared to collect the naval and military 
forces of the Weſtern empire; and he bad reſolved, if the tyrant 


ſhould be able to wage an equal and doubtful war, to march againſt 


him in perſon. But as Italy required his preſence, and as it might be 


dangerous to weaken the defence of the frontier, he judged it more 
adviſable, that Maſcezel ſhould attempt this arduous adventure, at the 
head of a choſen body of Gallic veterans, who had lately ſerved - 
under the ſtandard of Eugenius. | Theſe troops, who were exhorted 


to convince the world, that N could as well as defend, ; 


4* See Claudian in Eutrop. L i. 401, &c. dian, who nder the court of Milan, 
1 Conf. Stil. 1. i. 306, &c. n Conf. Stilich. dwells on the injuries, rather than the merits, 
91, &c. of Maſcezel (de Bell. Gild. 389—414.). The 
*3 He was of a mature age; ſince he had Mooriſh war was not worlhy of Honorius, or 
formerly (A. D. 373) ſerved againſt his Stilicho, wich ; | 
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the throne of an uſurper, conſiſted of the Jovian, the Herculian, 
the Auguſtan legions; of the Nervian auxiliaries; of the ſoldiers, wo 
who diſplayed in their banners the ſymbol of a lion, and of the troops 
which were diſtinguiſhed by the auſpicious names of Fortunate, and 
Invincible. Vet ſuch was the ſmallnefs of their eſtabliſhments, or 
the difficulty of recruiting, that theſe ſeven bands **, of high dignity 
and reputation in the ſervice of Rome, amounted to no more than 
five thouſand effective men*. The fleet of gallies and tranſports 
failed in tempeſtuous wank from the port of Piſa, in Tuſcany, 
and ſteered their courſe to the little iſland of Capraria ; which had 
borrowed that name from the. wild goats, its original inhabitants, 
whoſe place was now occupied by a new colony of a ſtrange and: 
favage appearance. © The whole iſland (ſays an ingenious traveller 
« of thoſe times) is filled, or rather defiled, by men, who fly. from 
„ the light. They call themſelves Monks, or ſolitaries, becauſe 
« they chuſe to live alone, without any witneſſes of their actions. 
« They fear the gifts of fortune, from the apprehenſion of loſing 
them; and, leſt they ſhould be miſerable, they embrace a life of 
voluntary wretchedneſs. How abſurd is their choice l how per- 
« yerſe their underſtanding! to dread the evils, without being able to 
© ſupport the bleſſings, of the human condition.. Either. this melan- 
choly madneſs is the effect of diſeaſe, or elſe the conſciouſneſs of 
4 guilt urges theſe unhappy men to exerciſeon their own bodies the tor- 
« tures which are inflicted on fugitive ſlaves by the hand of juſtice “. 


| 45 Claudian, Bell. Gild. 4-423. The fly, n ne timeare times (i Conſ. Stilich. I. i. 
change of diſcipline allowed him to uſe indif- 3 14, &c.). A 
ferently the names of Legio, Cobors, Manipulur. 46 Claud. Rutil. Numatian. Itinerar. i. 
See the Notitia Imperii, S. 38. 40. 439-448. He afterwards (515—526. ) men- 
* Oroſius (I. vii. c. 36. p. 565.) qualifies tions a religious madman on the iſle of Gor- 
this account with an expreſſion of doubt (ut gona. For ſuch profane remarks, Rutilius, 
aiunt); and it ſcarcely coincides with the and his accomplices, are ſtyled, by bis com- 
Wraps; aJpa; of Zoſimus (1. v. p. 303.) . Yet mentator, Barthius, rabioſi, canes diaboli. 
Claudian, after ſome declamation about Cad- Tillemont (Mem. Ecclef. tom. xi. p- 471.) 
mus's ſoldiers, frankly owns, that Stilicho more calmly obſerves, that. the, unbelieving | 
ſent a ſmall uy 3 leſt the rebel. ſhould poet praiſes where he means to cenſure. , | j 


Such 
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CH 14 p. Such was the contempt of a profane magiſtrate for ina monks: of Ca- 
rn praria, who were revered, by the pious Maſcezel, as the choſen 


Defeat and 


Death of 
Gildo, 
A. D. 398. 


ſervants of God ”. Some of them were perſuaded, by his intreaties, 
to embark on board the fleet; and it is obſerved, to the praiſe of 

the Roman general, that his days and nights were employed in 
prayer, faſting, and the occupation of ſinging pſalms. The devout 
leader, who, with ſuch a reinforcement, appeared confident of vic- 


| tory, avoided the dangerous rocks of Corſica, coaſted along the eaſtern | 
| ſide of Sardinia, and ſecured his ſhips againſt the violence of the ſouth _ 


wind, by caſting anchor in the ſafe and capacious harbour of Cagliari, 
at the * of one e and mn miles n 18 en 
ſhores EZ 

Gildo was prepared to reſiſt the invaſion with all the PER of 
Africa. By the liberality of his gifts and promiſes, he endeavoured 
to ſecure the doubtful allegiance of the Roman ſoldiers, whilſt he 
attracted to his ſtandard the diſtant tribes of Gætulia and Ethiopia. 
He proudly reviewed.an army of ſeventy thouſand men, and boaſted, 
with the raſh preſumption which is the forerunner of diſgrace, that ; 


his numerous cavalry would trample under their horſes feet, the 


troops- of Maſcezel, and involve, in a cloud of burning ſand, the 


natives of the cold regions of Gaul and Germany ©. But the Moor, 


who commanded the legions of Honorius, was too well acquainted 
with the manners of his countrymen, to entertain any ſerious appre- 
henſion of a naked and diſorderly hoſt of Barbarians ; whoſe left 


arm, inſtead of a ſhield, was protected only by a mantle; who were 


totally d diſarmed as ſoon as they had darted their See n une 


| 47 Oroſius, I. vii. c. 10. p. 564. Auguſtin has been loſt; nd we are ignorant . or 
- commends two of theſe ſavage ſaints of the iſle | where, the army made good their landing in 


of Goars (epiſt. Ixxxi. apud Tillemont, Mem. Africa. 


Ecclef. tom. xiii. p. 317. and Baronius, An- s Oroſius muſt be reſponſible for the ac- 


nal. Eccleſ. A. D. 398, Ne 51.). |, count. The preſumption of Gildo and his 
4% Here the firſt book of the Gildonic war various train of Barbarians is celebrated by oy 
is terminated. The reſt of Claudian's poem Claudian (i Conf, Stil. I. i, 345—355˙). 
| | | 8 81 
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right. hand; and whoſe horſes, had never hook! raught to Do 1. 0 n A P; 
control, or to, obey. | 


of 


ey e, of the bridle. He fixed his 
camp of five thouſand veterans in the face. of ages enemy, and, 
after the, delay of three days, gave the ſignal of a general engage: : 
t“. As Maſcezel advanced before the front with fair offers of 
0 and pardon, he eneountered one of the foremoſt Randard- 
bearers 8 4 of the Africans, and, on his refuſal to yield, ftrack him on 
the arm with his ſword. The arm, and the ſtandard, ſunk under the 
weight of the blow; and the imaginary act of ſubmiſſion was haſtily | 
repeated hy all the ſtandards of the line. At this ſignal, the diſaffected 
cohorts proclaimed the name of their lawful ſovereign: the Barbarians, 
1 aſtoniſhed by the defection of their Roman allies, diſperſed, according 
to. their cuſtom, in tumultuary flight; and Maſcezel obtained the ho- ; 
 nours, of an eaſy, and almoſt bloodleſa, victory. The tyrant ' 
eſcaped from the field of battle to the ſea-ſhore; and threw himſelf 
intg a ſmall yeſſel, with the hope of reaching in ſafety ſome friendly 
port. of the empire of the, Eaſt: but the obſtinacy of the wind drove 
him! back into the harhour of Tabraca **, which had acknowledged, 
with the reſt of the province, the PP a: Honorius, and the 
authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, as a proof of their 
repentance and loyalty, ſeized and confined the perſon of Gildo in Aa C 1 
dungeon; and his own deſpair ſaved him from the intolerable torture „ ; 
of ſupporting the preſence of an yo and viQorious, brother *. wat ; 


59 gt. 8 45 who had been dead about 32 „Tabraca lay between the two 47" "xD 
a year, revealed, in à viſion, the time and (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 112. .; d' Anville, 


Place of the victory. Maſcezel afterwards tom. . 55. 200. ———— 


related his dream to 2 the N. 7h 


eaſily paſs wOretive. | define the preciſe fituation, | 3 

5: FZoſimus (I. v. p. 303.) ) fappoſes a Top 53 The death of Gildo is expreſſed * Clau- . 1 
ſtinate combat; but the narrative of 'Orofius. dian (i Conf. Stil. I. 3570. and his beſt in- | RE. 
appears to conceal a real fact, under the diſ- i open, Zoſimus and Oroſius. | 
ds of a Peet: 25 5 © EH 
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The 8 and the ſpoils, of Adios. were laid at the feet of the 


emperor; but Stilicho, whoſe moderation appeared more conſpi- 


cuous, and more ſincere, in the midft of proſperity, ſtill affected to 
conſult the laws of the republic; and referred to the ſenate and 
people of Rome, the judgment of the moſt illuſtrious criminals ** 

Their trial was public and ſolemn ; but the judges, in the exerciſe of 


this obſolete and precarious juriſdiction, were impatient to puniſh.” 
the African magiſtrates, who had intercepted the ſubſiſtence of the 


Roman people. The rich and guilty province was oppreſſed by the 


Imperial miniſters, who had a viſible intereſt to multiply the number 


of the accomplices of Gildo; and if an edict of Honorius ſeems to 


check the malicious induſtry of informers, a ſubſequent edict, at the 
diſtance of ten years, continues and renews the proſecution of the 


offences which had been committed in the time of the general re- 
bellion . The adherents of the tyrant who eſcaped the firſt fury 
of the ſoldiers, and the judges, might derive fome confolation from 
the tragic fate of his brother, who could never obtain his pardon for 


the extraordinary ſervices which he had performed. After he hac 


finiſhed an important war in the ſpace of a ſingle winter, Maſcezet_ 
was received at the court of Milan with loud. applauſe, affected gra- 88 
titude, and ſecret-jealouſy **; and his death, which, perhaps, was the 
effect of accident, has been conſidered as the crime of Stilicho. In 


the paſſage of a bridge, the Mooriſh prince, who accompanied the 


e N of the Weſt, was 8 thrown from his horſe i into . 


54 Clandian (i Conſ. Stilich, 99 —119. piety, hy deſerves that appellation, 
deſcribes their trial (tremuit quos Africa 53 See the Theodofian Code, l. ix. tit. 
nuper, cernunt roſtra reos), and applauds the xxxix. leg. 3. tit. xl. leg. 19. 5 


reſtoration of the ancient conſtitution. It is 35 Stilicho, who claimed an equal mare i * 


here that he introduces the famous ſentence, ſo all the victories of Theodoſius and his ſon, 


familiar to the friends of deſpotiſm: particularly aſſerts, that Africa was recovered . 
— Nunquam libertas gratior exſtat by the wiſdom of bis counſels (fee an Inſerip- | 
Quam ſub rege pio. tion e * irene 5 


But the freedom, which ”— on royal 


the 


ee 
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the river; ; the officious haſte of the en was reſtrained by a C HA P. 
; cruel and perfidious ſmile, which they obſerved on the countenance wy. 
. of Stilicho; and while they delayed the neceſſary aſſiſtance, the un- 
fortunate Maſcezel was irrecoverably drownedꝰ . 
The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with the Marriage, 
nuptials of the emperor Honorius, and of his couſin Maria, the e Hono- 
daughter of Stilicho : and this equal and honourable alliance ſeemed A. D. 398. 
to inveſt the powerful miniſter with the authority of a parent over 
his ſubmiſſive pupil. The muſe of Claudian was not ſilent on this 
propitious day: he ſung, in various and lively ſtrains, the happi- | 
neſs of the royal pair; and the glory of the hero, who confirmed ' 
their union, and. ſupported their throne, The ancient fables of | 
Greece, which had almoſt ceaſed to be the object of religious faith, 
were ſaved from oblivion by the genius of poetry. The picture of 3 
the Cyprian grove, the ſeat of harmony and love; the triumphant 4 
progreſs of Venus over her native ſeas, and the mild influence which | 
her preſence diffuſed in the palace of Milan, expreſſes to every age 
the natural ſentiments of the heart, in the juſt and pleaſing language 
of allegorical fiction. But he. amorous impatience, which Claudian, 
attributes to the young prince ”, muſt excite the ſmiles of the court; A 
5 and his beauteous ſpouſe (if ſhe F the praiſe of beauty) had not 


: much to fear or to hope ow the paſſions of her lover. Honorius 


VE like ſoftened the narrative of Zoſumus, 320M — Calet 8 ire 
which, in its crude ſimplicity, is almoſt in- Jam princeps, tardumque cupit diſcedere 
credible (I. v. p. 303.). Oroſius damns the ſolem. 
victorious general (p. 538.), for violating Nobilis haud aliter /onipes. | j 
the right of ſanctuary. (de Nuptiis Honor. etMariz, 287.) ; and more 

$3 Claudian, as the poet laureat, compoſed freely in the Feſcennines (112—126.). : 

a ſerious and elaborate epithalamium of 340 Dices, O guoties, hoc mihi dulciys | 
lines; beſides ſome gay Feſcennines which Quam flavos decies vincere Sarmatas _ | | 4 
a 0 2 mare licentious tone, on the Tam e, nan 6 

Nocturni referens vulnera prcœlii. 
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royal nuptials; Maria died a virgin, after ſhe” had been ten y 
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was only in the Surren year IF his age; Serenaz the aer of” 
his bride, deferred, by art or perſuaſion, the conſummätion of tlie 


n 
x 


a wife; and the! chaſtity of the emperor was ſecured 'by tlie Lode 
to or, perhaps, the debility, of his conſtitution'®.” His ſub- 


70 jects, Who attentively ſtudied the character of their young fore- 


reign, diſcovered that Honorius was without paſſions, and co nſe- 
quently without talents ; and that his feeble and languid Uiſpolition. 


was alike incapable of diſcharging the duties of his rank, or of en- 


. Joying the pleaſures of his age. In his early youth he made ſome- 


progreſs in the exerciſes of riding and drawing the bow! but he 
ſoon relinquiſhed theſe fatiguing occupations,” and the amuſement of 
feeding poultry became the ferious and daily care of the monarch of 
the Weſt *, who reſigned the reins of empire to the firm and {kilful. 
hand of kis guardian Stilicho. The experience of hiſtory will coun= . 
tenance the ſuſpicion, that a prince WhO was born in the pur urple,. 
received: a worſe education than the meaneſt peafant of his domi-- 
nions; and that the ambitious miniſter ſuffered him to attain. the age: 
of manhood; without attempting to excite his courage, or to enlighten. 
his underſtanding * The predeceſſors of Honorius were accuſtomed: J 
to animate, by their example, or at leaſt by their preſence, the 
valour of the legions; and the dates of their laws atteſt the perpe- 
tual activity of their motions through the provinces of the Roman 
world. But the ſon of Theodoſius paſſed the ſlumber of his life, a 


captive in his palace, a Kaner in . country: and the patient, EX 


4 


69 See Zofimus,. L. v. p. 3333. 1 The leſſons of W or rather 

6: Procopius de Bell. Gothico,. I. i. e. 2. Claudian (iv Conſ. Honor. 214418.) 
1 have borrowed the general practice of Ho- might compoſe a fine inſtitution for the fu--. 
norius without adopting the fingular, and, ture prince of. a great and free nation. It - 


| Indeed, improbable tale, which 1s related 27 was far above Honorius, and his e 


the Greek hiſtorian. 1 ſubjects. 
. e 


almoſt the indifferent, ſpectator of the ruin of the Weſtern empire, C Box . | 
which. was er attacked, and finally ſubverted, by the arms of — 


years, it will ſeldom ber 
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Revolt of the 


Goths, 
A. D. 395. 
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| Revolt of the Goths—T; 2 plunder Greece —T; wo great 
Invaſions of Italy by Alaric and Radagaiſus.—They are 
repulſed by Srilicho.—The Germans over-run Gaul. 
 Uſurpation of C onſtantine in the I., Ui ae me 
rn of 8 | 


E the ſubjects of Rome could be ignorant of their obligations to the 
great Theodoſius, they were too ſoon convinced, how painfully 
the ſpirit and abilities of their deceaſed emperor had ſupported the 


Frail and mouldering edifice of the republic. He died in the month. 


of January ; and before he end of the winter of the ſame year, the 

Gothic nation was in arms. The Barbarian auxiliaries erected their 
independent ſtandard ; and boldly avowed the hoſtile deſigns, which 
they had long cheriſhed in their ferocious minds. Their country- 
men, who had been condemned, by the conditions of the laſt treaty, 
to a life of tranquillity and labour, deſerted their farms at the firſt 


and of the trumpet; and eagerly reſumed the weapons which 


they had reluctantly laid down. The barriers of the Danube were 
thrown open; the ſavage warriors of Scythia iſſued from their foreſts; 


and the uncommon ſeverity of the winter allowed the poet to re- 


mark, © that they rolled their PR uy waggons over the broad 
* and icy bank of the nant river.“ The ar 42s ON of 


the 


* The . of the Goths, and the block- Zone 0.1 v. p. 292.), + „ (de 
ade of Conſtantinople, are diſtinctly men- Rebus Geticis, c. 29.). 
tioned by Claudian (in Rufin. 1. ii. 7 100.) * — 125 terga ferocis 
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their imagination; and the various troops of Barbarians, who gloried 
in.the Gothic name, were irregularly ſpread from the woody ſhores 
of Dalmatia, to the walls of Conſtantinople *. The interruption, or 

at leaſt the diminution, of the ſubſidy, which the Goths had received 


= the prudent liberality | of Theodoſius, was the ſpecious pretence 


of their revolt: the affront was embittered by their contempt for the 
unwarlike ſons of Theodoſius; and their reſentment was inflamed 
by the weakneſs, or treachery, of the miniſter of Arcadius. The 
frequent viſits of Rufinus to the camp of the Barbarians, whoſe arms 
and apparel he affected to imitate, were conſidered as a ſufficient 
evidence of his guilty correſpondence: and the public enemy, from 


a motive either of gratitude or of policy, was attentive, amidſt th 4 


general devaſtation, to ſpare. the private eſtates of the unpopular | 
præfect. The Goths, inſtead of being impelled by the blind and 
headfirong paſſions. of their chiefs, were now directed by the bold 


and artful genius of Alaric. That renowned leader was deſcended: 


from the noble race of the Balti *; which yielded only to the royal. 


_ dignity of the Amali : : he had ſolicited the command of the Roman 
armies; and the Imperial court provoked him to demonſtrate the 


Danoba folidata 1 ruunt; expertaque remis 
Frangunt ſtagna rotis. 


Claudian and Ovid often amuſe their faney 
by interchanging the metaphors and proper- 
ties of liquid water, and ſalid ice. Much. 
falſe wit has been expended in this eaſy exerciſe. 


3 Jerom, tom. 1. p. 26. He endeavours 


to comfort his friend Heliodorus, biſhop of 
Altinum, for . the loſs of his nephew Nepo- . 
tian, by a curious recapitulation of all the 


public and private misfortunes of the times. 
See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xl; p. 


200, &c. 


+- Baltha, or bold: origo mirifica, fays 
Jornandes (c. 29.). This illaſtrious race 
long continued to flouriſh in France, in the 
Gothie province of Septimania, or Langue- 


doc; under the corrupted appellation of Baux : 


and a branch of.that family afterwards ſettled 
in the kingdom of Naples (Grotius in Prole- 


gom. ad Hiſt. Gothic. p. 53.). The lords of 


Baux, near Arles, and of ſeventy-nine ſubor- 
dinate places, were independent of the counts 


of Provence (Longuerue, * de la 


e tom. 1; p. 357. 
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the in South of the dn ſubmitted to the N C = i. P. 
which, in the courſe of twenty years, were almoſt grown familiar to Fre 
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Alaric 
marches 
into Greece, 
A. D. 396. 


e 


rays of hiſtoric light. 
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©: 1. - P. folly of their refuſal, and the importance of mart Whites ver 
— hopes might be entertained of the conqueſt of Conſtantinople, 4 the 


judicious general ſoon abandoned an impracticable enterpriſe. | ; In 
the midſt of a divided court, and a diſcontented people, the emperor 


| Arcadius was terrified by the aſpect of the Gothic arms: __ = 


want of wiſdom and valour was ſupplied” by the ſtreugth 
city; and the fortifications, both of the ſea and land, 2 5 =o] 
curely brave the impotent and random darts of the Barbarians. Ala 


ric diſdained to trample any longer on the proſtrate and ruined | 


countries of "Thrace and Dacia, and he reſolved to ſeek a ple: tifal” 
harveſt of fame and riches in a pan! "which had hitherto by 


the ravages of war 


The character of the civil and miller ce, on Wot 1 Rufinus ITE 


had devolved the government of Greece, confirmed the public ſuſpi- | 


cion, that he had betrayed the ancient ſeat of freedom and. learning 


to the Gothic invader. The proconſul Antiochus was the unwor- 
thy ſon of a reſpectable father; and Gerontius, who commanded the 


provincial troops, was much better qualified to execute the opprelfive 


44 401. 


orders of a tyrant, than to defend, with courage and ability, A Sou 


Ms 


try moſt remarkably fortified by the hand of nature. Alaric had 9 


traverſed, without reſiſtance, the plains of Macedonia and Theſſaly, 5 


as far as the foot of Mount Oeta, a ſteep and woody range of hills, 


almoſt impervious to his cavalry. They ftretched from Eaſt to Welt, 
to the edge of the ſea-ſhore ; and left, between the precipice and the 


Malian Gulf, an interval of three hundred feet, which, in ſome places, i 


was contracted to a road capable of admitting only a ſingle carriage*.' 


S Zoſimus (I. v. p. 293—293. ) is our beſt +. 5 8 a wo vii. c. . 276. ) pil Ty 


guide for the conqueſt of Greece: but the PE; (xxxvi. 15.), The narrow entrance of 
hints and alluſions of Claudian are ſo many Greece was probably enlarged by Ge 
_ ceſlive raviſher. | 


hundred 5 ; 


— 


* this narrow V paſy of ern where Leonidas and the chree 7 


$ 
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hundred Spartans had gloriouſly FRO" their lives, the Goths might C na r. 
have been ſtopped, or deſtroyed, by a ſkilful general; and perhaps thjge⁊ĩ5“ 
view of that ſacred ſpot might have kindled ſome ſparks of military ardour 
in the breaſts of the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had been 
poſted to defend the ſtreights of Thermopylz, retired, as they were 
directed, without attempting to diſturb the ſecure and rapid paſſage 
of Alaric :; and the fertile fields of Phocis, and Bæotia, were in- 
ſtantly aut by a deluge of Barbarians; who maſſacred the males 
of an age to bear arms, and drove away the beautiful females, with 
the ſpoil, and cattle, of the flaming villages. The travellers, who 
viſited Greece ſeveral years afterwards, could eaſily diſcover the deep 
and bloody traces of the march of the Goths ; and Thebes was leſs 
indebted for her preſervation to the ſtrength of her ſeven gates, than. 
to the eager. haſte of Alarie, who. advanced to occupy the city of 
Athens, and the important harbour of the Pirzus. The fame i impa- 
tience urged him to prevent the delay and danger of a ſiege, by the 
offer of a capitulation; and as ſoon as the Athenians heard the voice 
of the Gothic herald, they were eaſily perſuaded to deliver the 
- greateſt part of their wealth, as the ranſom of the city of Minerva, 
and its inhabitants. The treaty was ratiſied by ſolemn oaths, and 
obſerved with mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a ſmall and 
ſele train, was admitted within the walls; he indulged himſelf in : 
the refreſhment of the bath, accepted a ſplendid banquet which was 
| provided by the magiſtrate, and affected to ſhew that he was not ig- 
norant of the manners of civilized nations. But the whole territory 


7 He paſſed, ſays Evnapius fan; Vit. Phi- 
loſoph. 93. edit. Commelin, 1596), 
_ through the ſtreights, d r eva (of Ther- 
mopylæ) wage, wore da W kai inne- 
ægord wel ie Ter we | 8 of 

In obedience to 1400 and Claudian 


(in Rufin. I. ii. 191.), I have mixed ſome 


darker colours in the mild repreſentation of 


Sod who wiſhed to ſoften the e calamiries 
of Athens. 

Nec fera Cecropias traxiſſent vincula matres. 
Syneſius (Epiſt. clvi. p. 272. edit. Petav.) 
obſerves, that Athens, whoſe ſufferings he 


imputes to the proconſul's avarice, was at 


that time leſs famous for her ſchools of philo- 
* than for her trade of honey. . 


of 
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of HA P. of Attica, from the promontory of unten to the town of Mopar! 
Was blaſted by his baleful preſence; and, if we may uſe the compari- 
ſon of a contemporary philoſopher, Athens itfelf reſembled the bleed= 
ing and empty ſkin of a ſlaughtered victim. The diſtance between 
Megara and Corinth could not much exceed thirty miles; but the 
bad road, an expreſſive name, which it ſtill bears among the Greeks; 
was, or might eaſily have been made, impaſſable for the march of 
an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods of Mount Cithæron co» 
vered the inland country ; ; the Scironian rocks approached the water's 
edge, and hung over the narrow and winding path, which was con- 
fined above fix miles along the ſea-ſhore®. The paſſage of thoſe 
rocks, ſo infamous in every age, was terminated by the iſthmus of 
Corinth; and a ſmall body of firm and intrepid ſoldiers might have 
ſucceſsfully defended a temporary intrenchment of five or ſix miles 
from the Ionian to the Ægean ſea. The confidence of the cities of 
Peloponnefus, in their natural rampart, had tempted them to neglect 
the care of their antique walls ; and the avarice of the Roman gover- 
nors had exhauſted and betrayed the unhappy province. Corinth, 
Argos, Sparta, yielded without reſiſtance to the arms of the Goths; 
and the moſt fortunate of the inhabitants were ſaved, by death, from 
beholding the ſlavery of their families, and the conflagration of their 
cities. The vaſes and ſtatues were diſtributed among the Barba- 
rians, witli more regard to the value of the nd thine to the 


Vallata mari Scironia rupes, 
Et duo continuo connectens æquora muro 
Iſthmos 


Claudian de Bell. Getico, 188. 
The Scironian rocks are deſeribed by Pauſa- 
nias (I. i. c. 44. p. 107. edit. Kuhn) and 
our modern travellers, Wheeler (p. 436.) and 
Chandler (p. 298.) 
paſſable for two carriages. 

10 Claudian (in Rufin. I. ii. 186. and de 


Bello Getico, 611, &c.) vaguely, though 


Hadrian made the road | 


. 3 che ſeene of r rapine and 
deſtruction. 


11 Teęis porraers Ani X24 OY &c. Theſe | 
generous lines of Homer (Odyſſ. I. v. 306.) 
were tranſcribed by one of the captive youths 


of Corinth: and the tears of Mummius may 


prove that the rude conqueror, though he 


was ignorant of the value of an original pic- 


ture, poſſeſſed the pureſt ſource of good taſte, 
a benevolent heart (Plutarch, Sympoſiac. 
I, ix. tom. ii. p. 737. edit. Wechel ). 


eleganoe | 
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elegance of. the workmanſhip ; the female captives ſubmitted to the © * 
laws of war; the enjoyment of beauty was the reward of valour; and — 


the Greeks could not reaſonably complain & an abuſe, which was 
juſtified by the example of the heroic times. The deſcendants of 
that extraordinary people, who had conſidered yalour and diſcipline 


as the walls of Sparta, no longer remembered the generous reply of 


their anceſtors to an invader more formidable than Alaric. © If thou 
« art a god, thou wilt not hurt thoſe-who have never injured thee; 
« if thou art a man, advance :—and thou wilt find men equal to 
« thyſ 15.9 From Thermopylz to Sparta, the leader of the Goths 
purſued his victorious march without encountering any mortal anta- 
goniſts: but one of the advocates of expiring Paganiſm has confi- 
dently aſſerted, that the walls of Athens were guarded by the goddeſs 
Minerva, with her formidable Ægis, and by the angry phantom of 
Achilles; and that the conqueror was diſmayed by the preſence of 
the hoſtile deities of Greece.” In an age of miracles, it would per- 
haps be unjuſt to diſpute the claim of the hiſtorian Zoſimus to the 


common benefit; yet it cannot be diſſembled, that the mind of 


Alaric was ill prepared to receive, either in ſſeeping or waking viſions, 
the impreſſions of Greek ſuperſtition, The ſongs of Homer, and 
the fame of Achilles, had probably never reached the ear of the illi- 


terate Barbarian; and the Chri/tian faith, which he had devoutly 


embraced, taught him to deſpiſe the imaginaty deities of Rome and 
Athens. The invaſion of the Goths, inſtead of vindicating the ho- 
nour, contributed, ar ele een, to extirpate the laſt remains, 


" Homer 3 Aeſcribes the exem- 
plary patience of thoſe female captives, who 
gave their charms, and even their hearts, to 
the murderers of their fathers, brothers, &c. 
Such a paſſion (of Eriphile for Achilles) is 
touched with admirable delicacy by Racine, 

23 Plutarch (in Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 471. 
edit. Brian) Lives the nn anſwer in the 


Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Sparta with 
25,000 foot, 2000 horſe, and 24 elephants - 


and the defence of that open town is a fine 


comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even in 


the laſt ſtage of decay. 
Such, perhaps, as Homer ee 
164.) has ſo nobly painted . 
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of Paganiſm ; and the myſteries of Ceres, which had fublified 
eighteen hundred years, did not ſurvive e > deſtruction of f ee 


and the calamities of Greece 


The laſt hope of a Pede who could no mer Seat on i their 
arms, their gods, or their ſovereign, was placed in the powerful 
aſſiſtance of the general of the Weſt; and Stilicho, who had not been 
permitted to repulſe, advanced to chaſtiſe, the invaders of Greece 
A numerous fleet was equipped i in the ports of Italy ; and the troops, | 
after a ſhort and proſperous navigation over the Tonian ſea, were 


| ſafely diſembarked on the iſthmus, near the ruins of Corinth. The 


conflict between two generals not unworthy of each other. 


woody and mountainous country of Arcadia, the fabulous reſidence 
of Pan and the Dryads, became the ſcene of a long and doubtful 
The 
ſkill and perſeverance of the Roman at length prevailed: and the 
Goths, after ſuſtaining a conſiderable loſs from diſeaſe and defertion, 
gradually retreated to the lofty mountain of Pholoe, near the ſources 


of the Peneus, and on the frontiers of Elis; a ſacred re: which 


had formerly been exempted from the calamities of war 


The camp | 


of the Barbarians was immediately beſieged : the waters of the ri- 
we? 


fe. 


93.) intimates, that a troop of monks be- 


trayed Greece, and followed the Gothic | 


camp. 


16 For Stilicho's Greek war, compare the 
honeſt narrative of Zoſimus (I. v. p. 295, 


296.), with the curious circumſtantial flattery 


of Claudian (i Conf. Stilich. 1. i. 172— 
186. iv Conf. Hon. 459—487.). As the 
event was not glorious, it is artfully thrown 
into the ſnade. 

1 The troops who marched through Elis 
delivered up their arms. 
riched the Eleans, who were lovers of a rural 
Riches begat pride; they diſdained 


This ſecurity en- 


ver were diverted into another channel; ; and while they laboured 
N N | 5 under 
15 Eunapius (in Vit. Philoſoph. p. 90— their privilege, and they ſuffered. Palybius 


adviſes them to retire once more within their 
magic circle. | See a learned and judicious 
diſcourſe on the Olympic games, which Mr, 
Weſt has prefixed to his tranſlation of 1 75 


dar. + 


3 Claudian (in. iv Conf. Ho 480.) al- 
ludes to the fact, without naming the river: 
perhaps the VE 8 Conf. Stil. 1. i. 
1 
—— Et Alpheus Getici bete acervis 
Tardior ad Siculos etiamnum pergit amores. 


Yet I ſhould prefer the Peneus, a ſhallow 
ſtream in a 118 and deep bed, which runs 
e 


* 
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eircumvallation was formed to prevent their eſcape. After theſe pre- 


cautions, Stilicho, too confident of victory, retired to enjoy his tri- 


umph, in the theatrical games, and laſcivious dances, of the Greeks: 


his ſoldiers, deſerting their ſtandards, ſpread themſelves over the coun- 
try of their allies, which they ſtripped of all that had been ſaved from 


the rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric appears to have ſeized the fa- 


vourable moment to execute one of thoſe hardy enterpriſes, in which 


the abilities of a general are diſplayed with more genuine luſtre, than 


in the tumult of a day of battle. To extricate himſelf from the 


priſon of Peloponneſus, it was neceſſary that he ſhould pierce the 


intrenchments which ſurrounded his camp ; that he ſhould. perform 


141 


; FER the intolerable! preſſure of thirſt and hunger, a ſtrong line of C = P. - 


— 


a difficult and dangerous march of thirty miles, as far as the Gulf of 


Corinth; and that he ſhould tranſport his troops, his captives, and 


his ſpoil, over an arm of the ſea, which, in the narrow interval 


w 


between Rhium and the oppoſite ſhore, is at leaſt half a mile 
in breadth '®, The operations of Alaric muſt have been ſecret, 
prudent, and rapid; ſince the Roman general was confounded 


by. the intelligence, that the Goths, who had eluded his efforts, 


were in full poſſeſſion of the important province of Epirus. This 


unfortunate delay allowed Alaric ſufficient time to conclude the 


eſcapes to 
Epirus. 


treaty, which he ſecretly negotiated, with the miniſters of Conſtan- . 


tinople. The apprehenſion of a civil war compelled Stilicho to re- 


tire, at the haughty mandate of his rivals, from the dominions of N 


Arcadius; and he reſpected, in the enemy of Rome, the honour- 


able character of the ally and ſervant of the emperor of the Eaſt. 


chrough Elis, and falls into the ſea below *9 Strabo, 1. vin. p. 517. Plin. Hift. 
Cyllene. It had been joined with the Al- Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, p. 308. Chandler, 


Pheus, to cleanſe the Augean ſtable (Cella- p. 275. They meaſured, from different 
ius, tom. i. p. 760. Chandler? 8 e . the diſtance between the two lands. 


p'. 286.) 


* Grecian 


— 
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5g > Hh | A Crock philoſopher - „who viſited Conſtantinople: ſoon 88 
—— death of Theodoſius, publiſhed his liberal opinions concerning the 


t ed begs duties of kings, and the ſtate of the Roman republic. Syneſius ob- 
lere gelen ſerves, and deplores, the fatal abuſe, which the imprudent bounty 
Illyricum, of the late emperor had introduced into the military ſervice. The 
A. D. 398. a 5 | e 
citizens, and ſubjects, had purchaſed an exemption from the indiſ- 
penſable duty of defending their country; which was ſupported by 
the arms of Barbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia were 
permitted to diſgrace the illuſtrious dignities of the empire; their 
ferocious youth, who diſdained the ſalutary reſtraint of laws, were 
more anxious to acquire the riches, than to imitate the arts, of A 
people, the obje& of their contempt and hatred ; and the power of 
the Goths was the ſtone of Tantalus, perpetually ſuſpended over 
the peace and ſafety of the devoted ſtate: The meaſures, which 
Syneſius recommends, are the dictates of a bold and generous pa- 
triot. He exhorts the emperor to revive the courage of his ſubjects, 
by the example of manly virtue; to baniſh luxury from the court, 
and from the camp; to ſubſtitute, in the place of the Barbarian mer- 
cenaries, an army of men, intereſted in the defence of their laws ant 
of their property; to force, in ſuch a moment of public danger, the 
mechanic from his ſhop, and the philoſopher from his ſchool; to 
rouſe the indolent citizen from his dream of pleaſure, and to arm, 
for the protection of agriculture, the hands of the laborious huſband- 
man. At the head of ſuch troops, who might deſerve the name, 
and would diſplay the ſpirit, of Romans, he animates the ſon of 
Theodoſius to encounter a race of Barbarians, who were deſtitute of 


any real courage 3 and never to. lay down his arms, till he had 


ved Syneſius paſſed 6 years (A. 9. 397 Regno (p. 1=32, edit; * Paris Ms | 
— 400) at Conſtantinople, as deputy from The philoſopher was made biſhop-of Ptolemais, 
Cyrene to the emperor Arcadius. He pre- A. D. 410, and died about 430. See Tille- 
ſented him with a crown of gold, and pro- mont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. Xii. p. 499. 5 54. 
nounced before him the infrucive oration de 7 


5 | | | N clubs 


/ 
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| chaſed them far away into the ſolitudes of Serin or had reduced © 1, 4 7 


them to the ſtate of ignominious ſervitude, which the Lacedæmo- 
nians formerly impoſed on the captive Helots. The court of Ar- 


7 7 


cadius indulged the zeal, applauded the eloquence, and neglected | 
the advice, of Syneſius. Perhaps the philoſopher, - who addrefles the 


emperor of the Eaſt, in the language of reaſon and virtue, which he 


might have uſed to a Spartan king, had not condeſcended to form a 


practicable ſcheme, conſiſtent with the temper, and circumſtances, 
of a degenerate age. Perhaps the pride of the miniſters, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs was ſeldom interrupted by reflection, might reje&, as wild and 


viſionary, every propoſal, which exceeded the meaſure of their capa- 


city, and deviated from the forms and precedents of office. While 
the oration of Syneſius, and the downfal of the Bacbarians, were the 
topics of popular converſation, an edict was publiſhed at Conſtanti- 
nople, which declared the promotion of Alaric to the rank of maſter- 


general of the Eaſtern Hlyricum. The Roman provincials, and the 


allies, who had reſpected the faith of treaties, were juſtly indignant, 
that the ruin of Greece and Epirus ſhould he ſo liberally rewarded. 
The Gothic conqueror was received 'as a lawful magiſtrate, in the 


cities which he had ſo lately beſieged. The fathers, whoſe ſons he 


had maſſacred, the huſbands, whoſe wives he had violated, were 


ſubject to his authority: and the ſucceſs of his rebellion encouraged 


the ambition of every leader of the foreign mercenaries. The uſe 
to which Alaric applied his new command, diftinguiſhes the firm 
and judicious character of his policy. He iſſued his orders to the 
four magazines and manufactures of offenſive and defenſive arms, 

Margus, Ratiaria, Naiſſus, and Theſſalonica, to provide his troops 

with an extraordinary ſupply of ſhields, helmets, ſwords, and ſpears ; 
the unhappy provincials were compelled to forge the inſtruments of 


their own e ; and the Barbarians removed the only defect 


3 0 yen c Regno, p. 2126, 


which | 


and king of 
the Viſigoths. 


and he ſecretly aſpired to plant the Gothic ſtandard on the walls of 
Rome, and to enrich his army with the accumulated ad ob three 


He invades 


wy 


= 
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which had ſometimes diſappointed the efforts of their courage 


The birth of Alaric, the glory of his paſt exploits, and the confidence 


in his future deſigns, inſenſibly united the body of the nation under 


his victorious ſtandard; and, with the unanimous conſent of the Bar- 5 


barian chieftains, the maſter-general of Illyricum was elevated, ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, on a ſhield, and ſolemnly proclaimed 


king of the Vilſigoths ©. 


already exhauſted ; thoſe of Aſia were inacceſſible; and the ſtrength 


of Conſtantinople had reſiſted his attack. But he was tempted by the 


fame, the beauty, the wealth of Italy, which he had twice viſited ;. 


. e Nr . 


r A EE ENS I GOT 


Armed with this double power, ſeated on 
the verge of the two empires, he alternately ſold his deceitful pro-.. 

miſes to the courts of Arcadius and Honorius; till he declared and 
executed his reſolution of invading the dominions of the Weſt. - The. 


provinces of Europe which belonged to the Eaſtern emperor, were 


hundred triumphs *, „„ 


The ſcareity of facts , on the l of dates, We our 


— 


attempts to deſcribe the circumſtances of . ROO invaſion of Italy 


22 —— qui Roden — - 
Ditatur : qui ſervat, eget : vaſtator Achivæ 
Gentis, et Epirum nuper populatus inultam 

Præſidet Illyrico: jam, quos obſedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros ; illis reſponſa daturus 
Quorum conjugibus potitur, natoſque peremit. 
Claudian in Eutrop. I. ii. 212. Alaric ap- 
plauds his own policy (de Bell. Getic. 533= 
543-), in the uſe which he had made of this 


Illyrian juriſdiction. 


The Go- 


.23 Jornandes, c. 29. p. 1 


thic hiſtorian adds, with unuſual ſpirit, Cum 
ſuis deliberans ſuafit ſao labore quærere or i | 


na, e alienis per otium ſubjacere. 


— Diſcors odiiſque anceps civilibus 


Orbis 
Non ſua vis tutata diu, dum fœdera fallax 


Ludit, et alternæ perjuria venditat aulæ. 
Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 


” by 
75 ape, Trae roptis \penetrabi 15 Ur- : 


| bem. 


This authentic prediftion was announced by. 

Alaric, or at leaſt by Claudian (de Bell. Ge- 
; tico, 547.) ſeven years before the event. But 
as it was not accompliſhed within the tem 
which has been raſhly fixed, the interpreters 


eſcaped through an ambiguous meaning. 
Our beſt materials are 970 verſes of 


Claudian, in the poem on the Getic War, 
and the beginning of that which celebrates 
the ſixth conſulſhip of Honorius. Zoſimus is 


totally ſilent; and we are reduced to ſuch 


ſcraps, or rather crumbs, as we can pick from 


Oroſius and the Chronicles. 


7 Notwithſtanding the groſs errors of Jor-: # 
nandes, who confounds the Italian wars of 


8 (c. 29.), his date of the conſulſhip 
| | of 


r 3 
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by the arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Theſſalonica, © og P. 
through the warlike and hoſtile country of Pannonia, as far as the Cy 
foot of the Julian Alps ; his paſſage of thoſe mountains, which were 
ſtrongly guarded by troops and intrenchments; the fiege of Aquileia, 
and the conqueſt of the provinces of Iſtria and Venetia, appear to 
have employed a conſiderable time. Unleſs his operations were ex- 
tremely cautious and flow, the length of the interval would ſuggeſt a 
| probable ſuſpicion, that the Gothic king retreated towards the banks 
of the Danube; and reinforced his army with freſh ſwarms of Bar- 
barians, before he again attempted to penetrate into the heart of Italy. 
Since the public and important events eſcape the diligence of the 
hiſtorian, he may amuſe himſelf with contemplating, for a moment, 
the influence of the arms of Alaric.on the fortunes of two obſcure in- *2 
dividuals, a preſbyter of Aquileia, and an huſbandman of Verona. 
Ihe learned Rufinus, who was ſummoned by his enemies to appear. 
before a Roman ſynod *', wiſely preferred the dangers of a beſieged 
city; and the Barbarians, who furiouſly ſhook the walls of Aquileia, 
might ſave him from the cruel ſentence of another heretic, who, at the 


requeſt of the ſame biſhops, was ſeverely whipped, and condemned to 
in il on a deſert land ©. The old man, » Who had paſſed his 


| 
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catæ urbis judicium velis ſuſtinere. 
tom. ii. p. 239. Rufinus underſtood his own 


of Stilicho os Aurelian (A. D. pA is firm 
and reſpectable. It is certain, from Clau- 
dian (Tillemont, Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p. 


og .), that the battle of Pollentia was fought 
A. D. 4935 but we cannot eaſily fill the in- 


terval. 


28 Tantum Romanz urbis judicium fugis, 
ut magis obſidionem barbaricam, quam pa- 
Jerom. 


danger: the peaceful city was . inflamed by 
the beldam Marcella, and the reſt of Jerom's 
faction. 


20 Jovinian, the enemy of faſts and of 5 


: Vol. III. es jo U 


_ who was perſecuted, and inſulted, by 


the furious Jerom {Jortin's Remarks, vol. iv. 
p. 104, &c.). See the original edict of baniſh- 
ment in the Theodoſian Code, I. xvi. tit. v. 
leg. 43- 

This epigram (de Sene Veronenſi qui 
ſuburbium nuſquam egreſſus eſt) is one of 
the earlieſt and moſt pleaſing compoſitions of 


Claudian. Cowley's imitation (Hurd's edi- 


tion, vol. ii. p. 241.) has fome natural and 
happy ftrokes : but it is much inferior to the 
original portrait, which is evidently drawn 
from the life, 5 


ſimple 
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C " = P. ſimple and innocent life in the neighbourhood of Verona, was a ian 


Cn to the quarrels both of kings and of biſhops ; his pleaſures, his deſires, 


his knowledge, were confined within the little circle of his paternal 
farm ; and a ſtaff ſupported his aged ſteps, on the ſame ground where 


| he had ſported in his infancy. Yet even this humble and ruſtic  felicity 


(which Claudian deſcribes with ſo much truth and feeling) was ftilb 
expoſed to the ms rage of war. His trees, his old con- 


temporary trees, muſt blaze in the conflagration of the whole coun- 


try; a detachment of Gothic cavalry might ſweep away his eottage 
and his family; and the power of Alaric could deſtroy this happineſs,. 


which he was not able, either to taſte, or to beſtow... Fame, ſays the 
poet, © encircling with terror her gloomy wings, proclaimed the mareb 
ce of the Barbarian army, and filled Italy with conſternation :”' the ap- 


prehenſions of each individual were increaſed i in juſt proportion to- 
the meaſure of his fortune: and the moſt timid, who had already- 


embarked their valuable effects, meditated their eſcape to the iſland 


of Sicily, or the African coaſt. The public diftreſs was aggravated- 
by the fears and reproaches of ſuperſtition Every hour produced: 
| ſome horrid tale of ſtrange and portentous accidents: the Pagans de- 
plored the negle& of omens, and the interruption of ſacrifices ;. but 


the Chriſtians ſtill derived ſome comfort from the POPE interceſ= 


lion of the ſaints . * . 


3 Ingentem meminit parvo qui. germine 3 Claudian de Bell, Get. 199—266, He- 
quercum may ſeem prolix : but fear and ſuperſtition 
ZAquzvumque videt conſenuiſſe nemus. occupied as large a ſpace in the minds of the 
Italians. . 
A neighbouring wood born with himſelf | 
| 15 a 8 33 From the paſſages. of Paulinus, which- 


And loves his old contemporary trees, Baronius has produced (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 
8 403, No 51. ), it is manifeſt, that the general 


In this paſſage, Cowley is perhaps ſuperior to alarm had pervaded all Italy, as far as Nola in 


his original; and the Engliſh poet, who was a Campania, where that famous N kad 
good botaniſt, has concealed the val, under'a fixed his abode, 95 


more 8 825 e 
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The emperor Honorius was diſtinguiſhed, above his ſubjecks, by Cc 2 P, 
the pre- eminence of fear, as well as of rank. The pride and 

luxury in which he was educated, had not allowed him to ſuſpect, die tom 
that there exiſted on the earth any power preſumptuous enough to 2 PRE 
invade the repoſe of the ſucceſſor of Auguſtus, The arts of flattery 
concealed the impending danger, till Alaric approached the palace 

of Milan. But when the ſound of war had awakened the young 

_ emperor, inſtead of flying to arms with the ſpirit, or even the raſh- 

neſs, of his age, he eagerly liſtened to thoſe timid counſellors, who 

propoſed to convey his facred perſon, and his faithful attendants, to 

ſome ſecure and diſtant Ration in the provinces of Gaul. Stilicho 

alone had courage and authority to reſiſt this diſgracefal meaſure, 

which would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the Barbarians; 

but as the troops of the palace had been lately detached to the 1 
Rhætian frontier, and as the reſource of new levies was flow and | 1 
precarious, the general of the Weſt could only promiſe, that, if te 
court of Milan would maintain their ground during his abſence, he 0 q 
would ſoon return with an army equal to the encounter of the 

Gothic king. Without loſing a moment (while each moment was 

ſo important to the public ſafety) Stilicho haſtily embarked on the 

Larian lake, aſcended the mountains of ice and ſnow, amidft the 

ſeverity of an Alpine winter, and ſuddenly repreſſed, by his unex- 

pected preſence, the enemy, who had diſturbed the tranquillity of 

Rhætia. The Barbarians, perhaps ſome tribes of the Alem#ani, 

reſpected the firmneſs of a chief, who {till affumed the language of 

command; and the choice which he condeſeended to make, of a 

ſelect number of cheir braveſt youth, was conſidered as a mark of 


_ 1 a0; ies din Stilicho, c. is the oY muſt a have et: in his own 
ve commendation which Claudian beſtowys — — 

(de Bell. Get. 267), without OA. ag e hardi- 

U - | his 


Heis purſued 
and beſieged 
by the Goths. 
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his eſteem and favour. The cahorts, who were delivered from the 


neighbouring foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial ſtandard; and 
Stilicho iſſued his orders to the moſt remote troops of the Weſt, to 
advance, by rapid marches, to the defence of Honorius and of Italy. 


The fortreſſes of the Rhine were abandoned; and the ſafety of Gaul 


was protected only by the faith of the Germans, and the ancient 
terror of the Roman name. Even the legion, which had been ſta- 
tioned to guard the wall of Britain againſt the Caledonians of the 
North, was haſtily recalled **; and a numerous body of the cavalry 
of the Alani was perſuaded to engage in the ſervice of the emperor, 
who anxiouſly expected the return of his general. The prudence 


and vigour of Stilicho were conſpicuous on this occaſion, which re- 


vealed, at the ſame time, the weakneſs of the falling empire. The | 
legions of Rome, which had long ſince languiſhed in the gradual 
decay of diſcipline and. courage, were exterminated by the Gothic 
and civil wars; and it was found impoſſible, without exhauſting 


and expoſing the Provinces, to. aſſemble. an . for the defence of 
Italy. i 


When Stilicho Coma to abandon his forervign.l in the e 
palace of Milan, he had probably calculated the term of his abſence, 
the diſtance of the enemy, and the obſtacles that might retard their 
march. He principally depended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, | 
the Mincius, the Oglio, and the Addua; which, in the winter or 
ſpring, by the fall of rains, or by the melting of the ſnows, are 


commonly ſwelled into broad and impetuous torrents. But the 


ſeaſon 

3 Venit et extremis legio prætenta Bri- willing to allow for the duration of the 8 
| tannis War. | 

Qu Scoto dat frena truci. n Every traveller muſt recolle& the bes of 


De Bell. Get. 416. Lombardy (fee Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 279), 
Yet the moſt rapid march from Edinburgh, which is often tormented by the capricious 


or Newcaſtle, to Milan, muſt have required a and irregular abundance of waters. The 
longer ſpace. of time than Claudian ſeems Auſtrians, before ws were encamped 


in | 
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ſeaſon happened to be remarkably dry; and the Goths could tra- 
verſe, without impediment, the wide and ſtony beds, whoſe centre 


was faintly marked by the courſe of a ſhallow ſtream. The bridge 
and paſſage of the Addua were ſecured by a ſtrong detachment of 


the Gothic army; and as Alaric approached the walls, or rather the 


ſuburbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
emperor of the Romans fly before him. 
a feeble train of ſtateſmen and eunuchs, haſtily retreated towards 
the Alps, with a deſign of ſecuring his perſon in the city of Arles, 
which had often been the royal reſidence of his predeceſſors. But 
Honorius had ſearcely paſſed the Po, before he was overtaken by 
the ſpeed of the Gothic cavalry *; ſince the urgeney of the danger 
compelled him to feek a temporary ſhelter within the fortification of 
Aſta, a 


Tanarus*. The ſiege of an obſcure place, which contained ſo rich 


a prize, and' ſeemed incapable 'of a long reſiſtance, was inſtantly 


formed, and indefatigably preſſed, by the King of the Goths; and the 


bold declaration, which the emperor might afterwards make, that 


his breaſt had never been ſuſceptible of fear, did not probably obtain 
much credit, even in his own court“. In the laſt, and almoſt hope- 
| = neon after the er en had ae a the ien 


1 Que of the roads: may be mace; in the 


in the dry bed of the Polowirs. « Ne fa- 
Itineraries (p. 98. 288. 294. with Weſſeling's 


% rebbe (fays Muratori) © mai paſſato per 


Honorius, accompanied by 


«. mente a. que buoni Alemanni, che quel pic- 


* ciolo torrente poteſſe, per coſi dire in un in- 


« ſtante cangiarſi in un terribil gigante.“ 
(Annal. d'Italia, tom. xvi. p. 443+ 
175 3, 8vo edit.) 


2 Claudian does not cleadly: anſwer our 
queſtion, Where was Honorius himſelf? Yet 


the flight is marked by the purſuit; and my 
idea of the Gothic war is juſtified by the Italian 
| critics, Sigonius (tom. i. P. ii. p. 369. de Imp. 


Occident. 1. x.) and Muratori ning d'Ita- 


ta tom. iv. p. 45+)» 


Milan, 


notes). Aſta lay ſome miles on the right- 
hand. : f 

Aſta, or Aſti, a Roman colony, is now 
the capital of a pleaſant county, which, in the 
ſixteenth century, devolved to the Dukes of 


Savoy (Leandro Alberti Deſcrizzione d'Italia, 


P- 382.) | 
Nec me timor impulit ullus. He might 


hold this proud language the next year at 
Rome, five hundred miles from the _ of 
danger Gi Conf, Hon. 449, 


of 


es 
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town of Liguria or Piemont, ſituate on the banks of the 
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CHAP. & a capitulation, che Imperial captive was ſuddenly relieved 


XXX. 


by the fame, the approach, and at length the preſence of the hero, 


Battle of 
Pollentia, 
A. D. 403. 


March 29. 


whom he had ſo long expected. At the head of a choſen and intrepid 
vanguard, Stilicho ſwam the ſtream of the Addua, to gain the time 


which he muſt have loſt in the attack of the bridge; the paſſage of 


the Po was an enterpriſe of much leſs hazard and difficulty; and 


the ſucceſsful action, in which he cut his way through the Gothic 
camp under the walls of Aſta, revived the hopes, and vindicated the 


honour, of Rome. Inſtead of graſping the fruit of his victory, 
the Barbarian was gradually inveſted, on every ſide, by the 


troops of the Weſt, who ſueceſſively iſſued through all the paſſes of 
the Alps; his quarters were ſtraightened ; his convoys were inter- 


cepted; and the vigilance of the Romans prepared to form a chain 
of fortifications, and to beſiege the lines of the befiegers. A military 
council was aſſembled of the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation; 
of aged warriors, whoſe bodies were wrapped in furs, and whoſe 


ſtern countenances were marked with honourable wounds. They 


weighed the glory of perſiſting in their attempt, againſt the advan- 


tage of ſecuring their plunder; and they recommended the prudent 2 


meaſure of a ſeaſonable retreat. In this important debate, Alaric 
diſplayed the ſpirit of the conqueror of Rome; and after he had 
reminded his countrymen of their atchievements and of their deſigns, 


he concluded his animating ſpeech, by the ſolemn and poſitive 


rede that he. Was reſolved to find in Italy, either a kingdom, or 


a grave 


The looſe Aiſcplin of the e always expoſed! them to 


the danger of a CAE; Mil, + inſtead af chuſing the Am hours 


9 Fo: ego wy Lider Cit at morte the Docs Neſtor, and Achilles, are rong, 
tenebo cCharadcteriſtic, adapted to the circumſtances; 
Victus, humum ——- and nent not leſs rn. than thole of 

1 he 1 (de Bell. Get. 479—5 49.) of _ Ws 


of 
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of riot and. intemperance, Stilicho den to attack the Chriſtian 
Goths whilſt they were devoutly employed im celebrating the feſtival- 
of Eaſter . The execution of the ſtratagem, or, as it was termed. 


by the clergy, of the ſacrilege, was entruſted to Saul, a Barbarian and 
a Pagan, who: had ſerved, however,. with. diſtinguiſhed reputation. 
among the veteran generals of Theodoſius. The camp of the Goths, | 


which Alaric had: pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollentia **, was 
thrown: into confuſion by the ſudden and impetuous charge of the 
Imperial cavalry ;. but, in a few moments, the undaunted genius of 


their leader gave them an order, and a field, of battle; and; as ſoon. 
as they had recovered: from their. aſtoniſhment, the pious confidence, 


chat the God of the Chriſtians would afſert their cauſe, added new. 


| ſtrength to their native valour.. In this engagement, which was 
long maintained with equal courage and. ſucceſs, the chief of the 
Alani; whoſe diminutive and ſavage form concealed a magnanimous 


foul, approved his ſuſpected loyalty, by the zeal with which he 


fought, and fell, in the ſervice of the republic ; and the fame of this 


gallant Barbarian has been imperfectly preſerved in the verſes: of 


Claudian, ſince the poet, who celebrates his virtue, has omitted the 
mention of his name. His death was followed by the flight and. 
diſmay: of the ſquadrons which he commanded ;. and the defeat of 
the wing of cavalry miglit have decided the victory of Alaric, if 


Stiliche had not immediately led the Roman and Barbarian infantry: 


to the attack. The kill of the general, and the bravery. of the 


2 Oroſius (I. vii: c. 37.) is ſhocked at the 
impiety of the Romans, who attacked, on 
Eaſter- Sunday, ſuch. pious Chriſtians. 
at the ſame time, public prayers were offered 
at the ſhrine of St. Thomas of Edeſſa, for the 


deſtruction of the Arian robber. See Tillemont . 


__ Wilt. des Emp, tom. v. p. 529-),-who quotes. 
Bn Tan: > 


Vet, 


4% urbem.”” 


4+ The veſtiges of Pollentia are twenty-five 
miles to the ſouth.eaft of Turin. Lyle, in the 


ſame neighbourhood, was a royal chace of the 


kings of Lombardy, and a ſmall river, which. 
excuſed the prediction, «© penetrabis ad 
(Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. i. 


333535 ſoldiers, 
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T 3 wm every obſtacle. In the evening of the bloody day, 


— — 


the Goths retreated from the field of battle; the intrenchments of 


| their camp were forced, and the ſcene of rapine and ſlaughter made 
ſome atonement for the calamities which they bad inflicted on 


the ſubjects of the empire. The magnificent ſpoils. of Corinth 
and Argos enriched the veterans of the Weſt; the captive wife of 
Alaric, who had impatiently claimed his promiſe of Roman jewels | 
and Patrician handmaids-**, was. reduced to implore the mercy- of 


the inſulting foe; and many thouſand priſoners, releaſed, from the 


Boldneſs and 
retreat of 
Alaric. 


Gothic chains, diſperſed through the provinges of Italy the praiſes of 
their heroic deliverer. The triumph of Stilicho“ was compared by 


the poet, and perhaps by the public, to that of Marius; who, in the 


ſame part of Italy, had encountered and deſtroyed another army of 
northern Barbarians. The huge bones, and the empty helmets, 
of the Cimbri and of the Goths, would eaſily be confounded by ſuc- 
ceeding generations; and poſterity might erect a common trophy to 
the memory of the two moſt illuſtrious generals, who had vanquiſhed, 

on the ſame nn —_— . to moſt nnen of IF 


Rome. þ 


The eloquence of Clandian - . hem ERIE, wit laviſh 1 


the victory of Pollentia, one of the: moſt. glorious. days i in the life of 


45 Orofius wiſhes, in u doabtful words; to in- the moſt Riot 5 wit (elſes; h are checked | 


ſinuate the defeat of the Romans. Pug-. by the recent notoriety of facts. 
nantes vicimus, victores victi ſumus.” 


Proſper (in Chron.) makes it an equal and © gant; but che identity of the Cimbrie and 


Claudian's peroration is ; RL = <5] 


bloody battle; but the Gothic writers, Cafſi- Gothic fields, muſt be underſtood (like Vir- 


.odorias (in Chron.) and Jornandes (de Reb. gil's Philippi, Georgic i. 490.) according to 
Get. c. 29.) claim a deciſive victory. 


the looſe geography of a poet. Vercellz and 


45 Demens Auſonidum gemmata moniha 
matrum, 
CRP alta famulas cervice petebat. 
De Bell. Get. 627. 
47 Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580647.) 
and Prudentius (in Symmach. I. ii. 694 — 
219.) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Ro- 


man victory of Pollentia. They are poetical 
and party writers; yet ſome credit is due to 


Pollentia are ſixty miles from each other; and 
the latitude is ſtill greater, if the Cimbri were 
defeated in the wide and. barren plain of 
Verona e. Verona a P. L 


p. 54—62.)-, 


examined to reduce the 5 0 and extort the 
hiſtoric __ of thoſe poets. 


his 
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licho is compelled to acknowledge, that Alaric poſſeſſed the invincible 
temper of mind, which riſes ſuperior to every misfortune, and derives 


new refources from adverſity. After the total defeat of his infantry, 


he eſcaped, or rather withdrew, from the field of battle, with the 


greateſt part of his cavalry entire and unbroken. Without waſting . 


a moment to lament the irreparable loſs of ſo many brave compa- 


nions, he left his victorious enemy to bind in chains the cap- 


tive images of a Gothic king; and boldly reſolved to break 


through the unguarded paſſes of the Apennine, to ſpread deſo- 


lation over the fruitful face of Tuſcany, and to conquer or die 
before the gates of Rome. The capital was ſaved by the active and 
inceſſant diligence of Stilicho : but he reſpected the deſpair of his 
enemy; and, inſtead of committing the fate of the republic to the 
chance of another battle, he propoſed to purchaſe the abſence of the 


Barbarians. The ſpirit of Alaric would have rejected ſuch terms, 


the permiſſion of a retreat, and the offer of a penſion, with<contempt 
and indignation ; but he exerciſed a limited and precarious authority 
over the independent chieftains, who had raiſed him, for 2bcir ſer- 


vice, above the rank of his equals; they were ſtill leſs diſpoſed to 
follow an unſucceſsful general, and many of them were tempted to 


_ conſult. their intereſt by a private negotiation with the miniſter of 


| Honors: The king ſubmitted to the voice of his people, ratified 


* Et grovant en ande ſes friles avan- | Images of Kings and provinces; was farailizr to 
the Romans. The buſt of Mithridates himſelf 


De mes etats conquis enchainer je images was twelve feet high, of maſly gold (Frein- 
The practice of expoſing in triumph the them, e Liviawe Clit. 4 70. * 


„ X | the 


15 253 
his patron ; but his reluctant and partial mule beſtows more qenuide C —— A F. 
praiſe on the character of the Gothic king. His name is indeed — 


branded with the reproachful epithets of pirate and robber, to which 
the conquerors of every age are ſo juſtly entitled; but the poet of Sti- 


CH 
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the treaty with the empire of the Wet, Fee) repaſſed the Po, witk 


dle remains of the flouriſhing army which he had led into Italy. 


A confiderable part of the Roman forees ſtill continued to attend his 
motions; and Stilicho, who maintained a ſecret correſpondence with 
ſome of the Barbarian chiefs, was punctually appriſed of the deſigns 
that were formed in the camp and council of Alaric. The king of 
che Goths, ambitious to ſignalize his retreat by fome ſplendid at. 
chievement, had reſolved to occupy the important city of Verona, 
which commands the principal paſſage of the Rhætian Alps; and, 
directing his mareh through the territories of thoſe German tribes, 
whoſe alliance would reſtore his exhauſted ſtrength, to invade, on 


the ſide of the Rhine, the wealthy and unfuſpecting provinces of 


Gaul. Tgnorant of the treaſon, which had already betrayed his bold and 


| judicious enterpriſe, he advanced towards the paſſes of the moun- 


tains, already poſſeſſed by the Imperial troops; ; where he was ex- 


| poſed, almoſt at the fame inſtant, to a general 2 attack in the front, on 


his flanks, and i in the rear. In this bloody action, at a ſmall diſ- 


| tance from the walls of Verona, the loſs of the Goths was not leſs 


heavy | than that which they had ſuſtained in the defeat of Pol- 


lentia; and their valiant king, who. eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of. his 


horſe, muſt. "either have been flain or made priſoner, if the haſty 
raſhneſs of the Alani had not diſappointed the meaſures of tlie 


Roman general. Alaric ſecured the remains ol his army on the ad- 


jacent rocks; 5 and prepared himſelf, with undaunted reſolution, to 
maintain a i Iege againſt the ſuperior numbers of the enemy, who 


inveſte him on all ſides. But he could! not oppoſe the deſtructive 


progreſs of hunger and diſeaſe ; 5 nor was it poſlible for him to check 


the continual deſertion of his impatient ' and capricious Barbarians. 


In this. extremity. To Rill, found reſources. i in his own courage, or in 
the e rig of his n z and "WE: retreat of the Gothic 


king: 
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king was gps de 28 the deliverance of Italy * che people, and © rs 
even the, clergy, incapable of forming any rational judgment of the 
buſineſs of peace and war, preſumed to arraigu the policy; of Stilicho,, 

who ſo gſten xanquiſhed, ſo often. ſurrounded, and fo, often. diſmiſſed, 

the implacable enemy of the republic. The firſt moment of the pubs, 

lic ſafety is devoted to gratitude and j joy; but the ſecond is diligently, 

occupied hy envy and calumny J ilsnulk o uchi 211100 31fi 


The citizens; of Rome had, been. altonithed, by, the approach. of. The triemph | 


of Honorius 


Alarie; and the, diligence with which they Jaboured to, feſtorg the, at Rome, 
walls of the capital, confeſſed their own fears, and the decline of the 4+ 
empire. After the retrat; of the Kar Honorius Was directed 

to accept t che Sorel invitation of the ſenate, and, to celebrate, i in 


the Imperial city, the uſpicious TY of the Gothic vieory, and of, 
his fixth a 4 The ſuburhs a and the ſtreets, from the Mu- | 
vian bridge to the N mount, were filed by the Roman people, 


who, i in the ſpace o of an hundred years, had only thrice | been honoured 


with the : preſence of their lovereigns. While their e eyes were fixed « on 
the chariot where Stilicho'w wk FS ſeated 0 the fide of his Is 255 


3 $# 4 


ceſſion a ündet a NG 5 which Had been ae 1 erected 
but in leſs than 1 — 58 Fears, the Fe conquerors of Rome wbt 


11165 35 Wogen 11 10 2] ILIZ31S? 


read, if they were ab e to read, the ſuperb! inſcription. of that monu= 
ment, which atteſted the total d defeat and deltrudtion of their nation — 


427160 


| es * 15 
The emperor reſided ſeveral mont s in the ca apital, and e every part ef 
nens 5 10 2odemmin torigqifk oft ftniegs 8351 . EXLETIIES 0, 
31 be, Gene = and he, f cn Air . the-fixth conſulſhip of Honarigs,; deſtrihes the: 
of Honorius, obſcurely copyert the events of Journey, tho tommy ph, and the games 330 
Alaric's retreat and Woge, o e eee e eee e ee 
* Taceo de Alarico . | ſepe,) vitto, . +55 Ste the inſcription. i in Maſgou's Hiftory 
concluſo, ſemperque dnife. Oroſius, l. vii. of the Ancient Germans, vii. 12. The 
c. 37. p. 567. Claudian (vi Conſ. Hon. 520% words are poſitive and indiſcreet, Getarum 
drops the curtain with a fine image. hs nationem in omne ævum domitam, & G. 
FF ] 1 | 
| 5 l = 


a; 
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his behaviour was begulatsk with care to conciliate the affection of 


the clergy, the ſenate, and the people of Rome. The clergy was edi- 


fied by his frequent viſits, and liberal gifts, to the ſhrines of the 
apoſtles. The ſenate, who, in the triumphal proceſſion, had been 
excuſed from the Humlmthg ceremony of preceding on foot the Im- 
perial chariot, was treated with the decent reverence which Stilicho. 


always affected for that aſſembly. The people was repeatedly grati- 


The gladia- 
tors aboliſh- 
ed. 


image of a modern tournament. 


fied by the attention and courteſy of Honorius in the public games, 


which were celebrated” on that occaſion with a rhagnificence 1 not un- 


worthy of the ſpectator. | As foon as the appointed number of cha- 


riot-races was concluded, the decoration. of the Circus was ſuddenly 


changed; the hunting of wild beaſts afforded x various and ſplendid 
entertainment; and the chaſe was ſucceeded by a military dance, 
which ſeems, in the lively deſcription of Elaudizn, to Preſent we 

In theſe games of Honorius, the human combats of dates s, 
polluted, for the laſt time, the amphitheatre: of Rome. The firſt 


. Chriſtian emperor may claim. the honour of the firſt edi, which. 
condemned the art and amuſement of ſhedding human blood 1 but 
this benevolent law expreſſed the wiſhes of the prince, "withour re- 


forming an inveterate abuſe, which degraded a civilized nation be- 
low the condition of favage- cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps 


ſeveral thouſand, victims were annually flaughtered in the: great cities. 


of the empire; and the month of December, more peculiarly de- 
voted to the combats of gladiators, ſtill exhibited; to the eyes of the 


Roman people, a grateful" ſpeQacle of blood and cruelty. Amidſt. 
the general joy of the victory of Pollentia, a. ae exhorted- 


33 On the eee ſubjeR of 56 Cod: Theodoſ. 1. xv. d l, ow 5 


| the gladiators, conſult the tus books of the The Commentary of Godefroy altords large. 


bn. f. p. 44-54. 


Saturnalia of Lipfius, who, as an antiquarian, materials (tom. v. P- 8 . ern 1 N 2 
is inclined to excuſe the practice of antiquity ates | | | 


Lo 
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| the emperor to extirpate, by his authority, the horrid cuſtom which 
had ſo long reſiſted the voice of humanity and religion. The pa- 
thetic repreſentations of Prudentius were leſs effectual than the ge- 
nerous boldneſs of Telemachus, an Aſiatic monk, whoſe death was 
more uſeful to mankind than his life. The Romans were provoked 
by the interruption of their pleaſures; and the raſh monk, who had 
deſcended into the arena, to ſeparate the gladiators, was overwhelmed 
under a ſhower of ſtones. But the madneſs of the people ſoon 
fublided ; they reſpeted the memory of Telemachus, who had de- 
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ferved the honours of martyrdom; and they ſubmitted, without a 


murmur, to the laws of Honorius, which aboliſhed for ever the 
human facrifices of the amphitheatre. The citizens, who adhered to 
che manners of their anceſtors, might perhaps inſinuate, that the 


laſt remains of a martial ſpirit were preſerved in this ſchool of for- 


titude, which accuſtomed. the Romans to the ſight of blood, and 


to the contempt of death: a vain and cruel prejudice, ſo nobly con- 


futed by the valour of ancient Greece, and of modern Europe“. 
The recent danger, to which the perſon of the emperor had been 

er in. the defenceleſs palace of Milan, urged him to ſeek a re- 

treat in ſome inacceſſible fortreſs of Italy, where he might ſecurely 


remain, while the open country was covered by a deluge of Barba- 
xians. On the coaſt of the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve miles 


from. the moſt ſouthern. of the ſeven mouths. af the Po, the Theſſa- 


z gee the betet aon of Prudensh- (in to the only monk who died. a. martyr in the. 
8ymmach, 1. ii. 11211134:),. who had cauſe of humanity. 5 
doubtleſs read the eloquent invective of Lac- 59 Crudele gladiatorum ſpectaculum et in- 
tantius (Divin. Inſtitut; 1. vi. c. 20.). The humanum nomnullis videri ſolet; et Baud {cio 
Chriſtian apologiſts have not ſpared theſe an ita ſit, ut nunc fie... Cicero Tuſculan. ii. 
bloody games, which were introduced in the 17. He faintly-cenſures the abuſe, and warmly 
| refipitus feſtivals of Paganiſm. defends the /e,.of theſe ſports ; oculis nulla 
% Theedoret, I. v. c. 26. 'Ewiſhitodiciere poterat eſſe fortior contra dolorem et mortem 
the ſtory of St. Telemachus. Vet no church diſeiplina. Seneca (epiſt. wah e feel- 
eee e N N 
f 5 8 


Honorius 
fixes his re- 
ſidence at 
Ravenna, 


A. D. 404— 
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a variety of ſmall iſlands ; the communicatian:: was maintained only 


and og the ſoil was exhauſted by four or five ero 
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lians had founded. the ancient colony of Ravanna®, which they 


_ afterwards reſigned to the natives of Umbria. Auguſtus, who had 


obſerved the opportunity of the place, prepared, at the diſtance of 
three miles from the old town, a capacious harbour, for the recep- 

tion of two hundred and fifty ſhips of war. This naval eſtabliſſi- 
ment, which included the arſenals and magazines, the barracks of 
the troops, and the houſes; of the artificers, derived its origin and 
name from the permanent ſtation of the Roman fleet zuthe interme- 
diate ſpace, was, ſoon. filled with buildings and inhabitants, and the 
three extenſive and populous quarters of Ravenna gradually con- 
tributed to form one of the moſt important cities of Italy. The 
principal canal of Auguſtus poured a copious ſtream of the waters 
of the Po through the midſt of the city, to the entrance of the har- 
bour; the ſame waters were introduced into the profbund ditches 
that encompaſſed the walls; they were diſtributed, by a thouſand ſub- 
ordinate canals, into every part of the city, which they divided into 


by the uſe of boats and bridges; and the houſes of Ravenna, whoſe 
appearance may be compared to that of Venice, were raiſed on the 
foundation of wooden piles. The adjacent country, to the diſtance 
of many miles, was a deep and impaſſable moraſs; and the artificial 
cauſeway, which connected Ravenna with the continent, might. 
be, eafily guarded, or deſtroyed, on the: approach of an heſtile 
army. Theſe moraſſes were interſperſed, however, with vineyards ; 


L me Men 
* 6, 
Fi n n Aron! 1 ri >} Jud 4 > - +> + bis oft 


. 20 This a account of 3 from Dae ah Bell. «Gothic; I 4 4 10 p. ai 


Strabo (I. v. p. 325), Pliny (vi. 20.) _ een and Cliverius” (Ital. Antiq. 


Stephen of Byzantium (ſub voce Paloma, p. 301-307. Yet 1 ſtill want @ 
p. 65 1. edit. Berkel), Claudian (in vi Conf. local antiquarian. eng * e . : 
Honor. 494, &c.), Sidonius Apollinaris (I. i. ca om” 8 

epiſt. v. 8. Js 8 po (de Reb. Get. c. 29. . 


3 4 { f ; | | i 2 e 


ene yd a more plentiful ſupply of wine than of freſh'water *. The © 14 P. 
air, inſtead of receiving the ſickly, and almoſt peſtifential, WOO — 
of low and marſhy grounds, was diſtinguiſhed; like the neighhbour- f 
hood of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure and ſalubrious; and this | f 
ſingular advantage was aſcribed to the regular tides of the Hadriatic, | 1 
' - which ſwept” the canals; interrupted the unwholeſome ſtagnation of 
the waters, and floated, every day, the veſſels of the adjacent country 
into the heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the ſea has left 
the modern city at the diſtance of four miles from the Hadriatic:; | 
and as early as the fifth or ſixth century of the Chriſtian ' #ra, | | 
the port of Auguſtus was converted into pleaſant orchards ;. and a | | 
lonely grove of pines covered the ground where the Roman fleet 
ence rode at anchor. Even this alteration contributed to increaſe 
the natural ſtrength of the place; and the ſhallowneſs of the water 
was a ſufficient barrier againſt the large ſhips of the enemy. This 
N advantageous ſituation was fortiſied by art and labour; and in the 
twentieth year of his age, the emperor of the Weſt, anxious only for 
his perſonal ſafety, retired to the perpetual confinement of the walls 
and moraſſes of Ravenna. The example of Honorius was imitated 
by his feeble ſueceſſors, the Gothic kings, and afterwards the Ex- 
archs, who occupied the throne and palace of the emperors; and, 
till the middle of the eighth century, Ravenna was een as the 
ſeat of eee and the ef of . e 


nn * J - 
£3 e . 1.4 9 SI + + 1 


Pup e N 11. novell viii. 5 was 


6 "Martial (e pigram iii. 1 Wits * on 
acted in the wood of Chiaff, a a corrupt word. 


| the trick of the E Who Bad ſold him wine 


inſtead of water; but he ſeriouſly declares, 
that a ciſtern, at Ravenna, is more valuable 
chan a vineyard. Sidbnius complains that the 
town is deſtitute of fountains and aqueducts; 


and ranks the want of freſh water among the 


local evils, ſuch as the croaking of frogs, the 

Ringing of gnats, ce. 

| 62 The fable of Theodore and Honoria, 
which Dryden has ſo. admirably tranſplanted 


from Claſſis, the naval ſtation, which, with: 


the intermediate road or ſuburb, the Via 


. Cafaris, nn the ee en of ** 


venna. ; 2. 

— From: che, year 1000 2 0 dates of the 
Theodofian Code become ſedentary at Con- 
ſtantinople and Ravenna. See Godefroy's 


Chronology of og Laws, tam. 1. p. cxlviti. 
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| T he revolu- 


ARE. DECLINE ANDBALT 


The fears of Honorius were not wüthaut foundation, nor were bie 
nenn without effect. While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance 


tions of Sey. from the Goths, a furious tempeſt was excited among the nations 


thia, 
A. D. 400. 


Germany, who yielded to the irreſiſtible. impulſe, that appears t 
have been gradually communicated from the eaſtern extremity of the 
continent of Aſia, The Chineſe annals, as they have been inter- 


preted by the learned induſtry of the preſent age, may be uſefully 


applied to reveal the ſecret and remote cauſes: of the fall of the Ro- 
man empire. The extenſive territory to the north of the great 


wall, was poſſeſſed, after the flight of the Huns, by the victorious 


Sienpi; who were ſometimes broken into independent tribes, and 
ſometimes re- united under a ſupreme chief ;. till at length ſtyling 


themſelves Topa, or maſters of the earth, they acquired a more ſolid 


conſiſtence, and a more formidable power. The Topa ſoon com- 


pelled the paſtoral nations of the eaſtern deſert to acknowledge the 
ſuperiority of their arms; they invaded China in a period of weak- 


_ neſs and inteſtine diſcord ; and theſe fortunate Tartars, adopting. the 


laws and manners of the vanquiſhed people, founded an Imperial 
dynaſty, which reigned near one hundred and ſixty: years over the | 
-northern provinces of the monarchy. Some generations before they 


aſcended. the throne of China, one of the Topa princes. had en- ä 
liſted in his cavalry a ſlave of the name of Moko, renowned for his 


valour; but who was tempted, by the fear of puniſhment, to deſert 


his ſtandard, and to range the deſert at the head of an hundred fol- 


' lowers. This gang of robbers and outlaws ſwelled into a camp, a 


tribe, a numerous people, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation. of Geou- 


gen; and their hereditary chieftains, the poſterity of Moko the flave, 


aſſumed their rank among the Scythian monarchs, The youth of 


Toulun, the greateſt of his deſcendants, was exerciſed by thoſe miſ- 
| fortunes which are the ſchool of heroes. He bravely ſtruggled with 


adverſity, broke the imperious yoke of the Topa, and became the 


legiſlator of his nation, and the conqueror of Tartary. His troops 
12 were 
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were diſtributed. into regular. bands of an hundred and of a thonſand 
men; cowards were ſtoned to death; the moſt ſplendid honours 
were propoſed as the reward of valour; and Toulun, who had 
| knowledge enough to deſpiſe the learning of China, adopted only 
ſuch arts and inſtitutions as were favourable to the military ſpirit 
of his government. His tents, which he removed in the winter 
ſeaſon to a more ſouthern latitude, were pitched, during the ſummer, 
on the fruitful banks of the Selinga. His conqueſts ſtretched from 
Corea fat beyond the river Irtiſh. He vanquiſhed, in the country 
to > the North of the 1 es, che nation of the Hine = the 


derived from this memorable viQory * 
The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is onkelell, as it 


_ paſſes from the Volga to the Viſtula, through the dark interval, 
vhich ſeparates the extreme limits of the Chineſe, and of the Ro- 
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K. 
— 


Emigration 
of the north- - 
ernGermans, 
A. D. 405. 


man, geography. Let the temper of the Barbarians, and the expe- 


rience of fueceſſive emigrations, ſufficiently declare, that the Hung, | 


who" were oppreſſed by the arms of the Geougen, ſoon withdrew 
from the preſence of an inſulting victor. The countries towards 


the Euxine were already occupied by their kindred tribes ; and their 


haſty flight, which they ſoon converted into a bold attack, would 
more naturally be directed towards the rich and level plains, through 
which the Viſtula gently flows into the Baltic ſea. The North muſt 
again have been alarmed, and agitated, by the invaſion of the 
Huns; and tlie natiofis who retreated before them; muſt have preſſ- 
| ed With incutnbent' weight on che confines” of Germany. The 
 inbiabitants"of tho "regions, hich. the ancieats' have afligned to 


9 
7 


| BAG. . Hig. des ads the rale Mod 6 
tom. i; p. 179—189. tom. li. p. 295. 334— which he aſcribes to famine. But his views 
3360 | One NO 6 NIE RO by * 
| es Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. ta ee eee 1 

p. 182.) has obſerved an emigration from 


Vox. III. | 8 | : Y : 


- the 
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CHAP. the Suevi, the Vandals; and the Burgundians, might embrace the 
— reſolution of abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia, their woods 
and moraſſes; or at leaſt of dlilcbaing their ſuperſſuous numbers 

on the provinees of the Roman empire“. About four years after 
the victorious Toulun had aſſumed the title of Khan oß the Geougen, 


another Barbarian, the haughty Rhodogaſt, or Radagaiſus , 


rched 


from the northern extremities. of Germany almoſt to the gates of 
Rome, and left the remains of his army to atchieve the deſtruction of 


the Weſt. The Vandals, the Sue vi, and the Burgundians, formed | 
the ſtrength of this mighty hoſt ;. but the Alani, who bad found an 
hoſpitable reception in their new ſeats, added their active cavalry to 


the heavy infantry of the Germans; and the Gothic adventurers 


crowded ſo eagerly to the ſtandard of Radagaiſus, that, by ſome 
hiſtorians, he has been ſtyled the king of the Goths. Twelve thou- 

ſand warriors, diſtinguiſhed above the vulgar by their noble birth, 
or their valiant deeds, glittered in the van“; and the whole mul- 


titude, which was not leſs than two hundred thouſand fighting men, 
might be increaſed, by the acceſſion of © Omer Flora, and of ; 


dable emigration iſſued * the ſane wa of the Baltic, "bc wit 


5. poured forth the myriads of the Cimbri and Teutones, to aſſault Rome 


and Italy in the vigour of the republic. After the departure of 
thoſe Barbarians, their native country, which. Was marked by the 
veſtiges of ape greatneſs, long: ramparts, and SANE, moles,” Tor 


- Zofmnue (I. v. p. 331 ) uſes the general 
deſcription of, the nations beyond the Da- 
nube and the Rhine. Their ſi ituation, and 


conſequently - their names, are manifeſtly 


ſhewn, even in the various epithets which 
each ancient writer may have caſually 


added. 
| The name-of Rhadaga@wys that of 4 


bocal ' deity of the Obotrites (in Mecklen- 
burgh). A hero might naturally aſſume the 


appellation of his tutelar god; but it is not 


probable that the Barbarians ſfould worſhip 5 
an unſucceſsful hero. See Maſcou,, ds! of 


the Germans, vii. is” 

765 Ouympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 160 8 
uſes the Greek word, Orga; which does 
not convey any preciſe idea. I ſuſpect that 


they were the princes and nobles, with their 


faithful companions; the knights with their 
(quires, as they would have been N ſome 
centuries afterwards. 


ed Tacit. de Morbus Germanorum, © 4. 
h mained, 
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mained,. during ſome. ages, a vaſt and dreary ſolitude ;- till the human 
ſpecies was renewed- by the powers of generation, and the ee 
vas filled by the influx of new inhabitants. The nations who now 
uſurp an extent of land, which they are unable to cultivate, would 
ſoon be aſſiſtedcby the induſtrious poverty of their neighbours, if the 
goverament.: ay Johor eto een the n of dominion and 
| Prep GLALR «COMBS: in 

The nt tt age) babe ad 
precarious, ... that the revolutions, of the North might eſcape the 
knowledge of the court of Ravenna; till the dark cloud, which 


5 | 


CHAP 
XXX. 


— 


Radagaifo us 


invades Italy, 


A. D. 405. 


was collected along the coaſt of the Baltic, burſt in thunder upon 


the banks of the U pper Danube. The emperor of the Weſt, if his 
miniſters diſturbed his amuſements by the news of the impending 
apr; e ſatisfied with being the occaſion, and the ſpectator, of 


the war. The ſafety of Rome was entruſted to the counſels, and 


the eue of Stilicko; but ſuch was the feeble and exhauſted ſtate 
of the empire, that it was impoſſible to reſtore the fortifications of 


the Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous effort, the invaſion of the 
Germans. The hopes of the vigilant miniſter of Honorius were 
confined to the defence of Italy. He once more abandoned the 
provinces, recalled the troops, preſſed the new levies, which were 


rigorouſly exacted, and puſillanimouſſy eluded ; employed the moſt 
efficacious means to arreſt, or allure, the deſerters; and offered the gift 


of freedom, and of two pieces of gold, to all the Haves who would | 


| Ko | | hoy 1 W war, and the viftory of Sillicho, beyond the 
Spectator vel cauſa fui, Danube. A ſtrange error, which is awk- 
(Clandian, vi Conf, Hon. 439.) wardly and imperfeQly. cured, by reading 


is * modeſt language of Honorius, in ſpeak- 
ing of the Gothic war, which he had ſeen 
ſomewhat nearer. 

77 Zoſimus (l. v. * 331, 1 tranſports the 


Agron for Ire (Tillemont, Hiſt. des Emp. 
tom. v, p. 80.) . In good policy, we muſt 


uſe the e of Zoſimus, we elteem- 
ing or truſting him. 
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5 By theſe efforts he painfully kolle seed, from the kibjects 
— of a great empire, an army of thirty or forty thoufand men, 
which, in the days of Scipio or Camihus, would have been in- 
ſtantly furniſhed by the free citizens of tlie territory ef Rome 
The thirty legions of Stilicho were reinforced by a large body of 
Barbarian auxiliaries; the faithful Alani were perſonally attached to 
his ſervice; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, Who marched. 
under the banners of their native princes, Huldin and Sarus, were 
animated by intereſt and reſentment to oppoſe the ambition of Ra— 
dagaiſus. The king of the confederate Germans paſſed, without 
reſiſtance, the Alps, the Po, and the Apennine ; leaving on one hand 
the inacceſſible palace” of Honorins, ſecurely buried among the 
marſhes of Ravenna; and, on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who: 
had fixed his head-quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who ſeems to- 
have avoided a deciſive battle, till he had afſembled his diſtant 
forces, Many cities of day wele pillaged, or deſtroyed; and the 
ſiege of Florence, by Radagaiſits, is 'otie of the earlieſt events in- 
the hiſtory of dar celebrated republic; whoſe firmneſs checked and 
delayed the unſkilful fury of the Barbarians. The ſenate and people 
trembled at their approach within an hundred and eighty miles of 
Rome; and cee eilen the me, ene _ had "OO. 


SED WEE LOT ER! 


22 Codex Theodol. I. eee WY This wes may 3 an e 


The date of this law (A. D. 406, May 18. 1 


ſatisfies me, as it had done Godefroy (tom. it 


p. 387.), of the true year of the invaſion of, | 


Radagaiſus. Tillemont, Pagi, and Mura- 
tori, prefer the preceding g year; but they are 
bound, by certain obligations of civility and. 
reſpect, to St. Paylinus of Nola. 

Son after Rome had been taken by the 
Gauls, the fenate, on a ſudden emergency, 
armed ten legions, 3000 horſe, and 42,000 


foot; a force-which the city could not have 
ſent forth under Auguſtus (Livy, vii. 25.)« 


12 


| but it is clearly explained by Monteſquieu. 
% Maechiavel has explained, at Tealt a a. 

philoſopher, - the origin of Florence, which 
inſenſibly deſcended, for the benefit of trade, 


from the rock of Fzſul to the banks of the 
Arno. (Iſtoria Fiorentina, toms i. I. 11. p. 36. 


Londra, 1747). The Triumvirs ſent a co- 
lony to Florence, which, under "Tiberius. 


| (Tacit. Annal. i. 79), deſerved the reputa - 


tion and name of a flouriſhing city. See 
Cluver. Ts Antiq. tom. i. p. 507, . 


with 
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3 the new Perils; 2 h they were expoſed. Ae was a 


derſtooc ee War, ang the Seelen of ne, and 
whô, had familiarly converſed- with. the ſuhjects of the empire in 
the ſame camps, and the, ſame Churches. The ſayage Radagaiſus 
Was &' ſtranger to the manners, the religion, and even the language, 
of the civilized nations of the South. The ſierceneſs of his temper 
was exaſperated by;.cruel, ſuperſtition ; and it was univerſally be- 
lieved, that he had bound himſelf, by a ſolemn vow, to reduce the 


eity into a heap of ſtones and aſhes, and to ſacrifice the moſt illuſ- 


trious of the Roman ſenators, on the altars of thoſe gods, who were 
appeaſed by human blood. The public danger, which ſhould have 


reconciled all domeſtic animoſities, diſplayed the incurable madneſs 


of religious faction. The oppreſſed votaries of Jupiter and Mer- 
eury reſpected, in the implacable enemy of Rome, the character 


of a devout Pagan; loudly declared, that they were more apprehen- 


ſtve of the ſacrifices, than of the arms, of Radagaiſus; and ſecretly 


rejoiced in the calamities of their country, e ee the 


faith of their Chriſtian adverſaries. 
Florence was reduced to the laſt extremity Sd a cou- 
rage, of the citizens was ſuppotied only. by che authority of St. 
Ambroſe; who had communicated, in a dream, the promiſe of 
a ſpeedy deliverance ** 
the banners of Stilicho,. who advanced, with his united force, to the 


relief of the faithful city; and who ſoon marked that fatal fpot FS 


the grave, of, the Varharian BORE > The ub. eonkadiaicns of 


l i 8; 


On a ſudden they beheld, from their walls, 


1 Vet the ome of Radighits, 1b 


worſhipped Thor and Woden, was very dif- 
ferent from the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. 
The accommodating temper. of Polytheiſm 


might unite thoſe various and remote deities; | 


but the genuine Romans abhorred the hu- 
man facrifices of * and ud | 


ſaint. - 


76 Pauline . Vie; une 8. . re- 
lates this ſtory, which he received from the 
mouth of Panſophia herſelf, a religious ma- 
tron of Florence. Vet the archbiſhop ſoon 


oo 
CH A Ye. 


and threatens 
Rome. | 


Defeat and 
deſtruction of 

his army by 
Stilicho, | 
A. D. 406. 2 


ceaſed to take an active part in the buſineſs 


cf the ee en eee 6. popular 


' thoſe 
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CH Ty r. thoſs' writers he variouſly relate che defeat of Radagaiſus, "OY 
— reconciled, without offering much violende to their reſpective teſtimo- 
nies. Oroſius and Auguſtin, who were intimately connected by friend- 
ſhip and religion, aſcribe this miraculous victory t6the providence of 
Goc, rather than to the valour of mati n. They ſtrietly exclude 
every idea of chance, or even of bloodſhed; nid poſitively affirm, 
that the Romans, whoſe camp was the ſcene of plenty and idleneſs, 
enjoyed the diſtreſs of the Barbarians, lowly expiring on the ſharp 
and barren ridge of the hills of Fæſulæ, which riſe above the city. 
of Florence. Their extravagant aſſertion, that not a' ſingle ſoldier 
of the Chriſtian army was killed, or even wounded,” may be diſ- 
miſſed with ſilent contempt; but the reſt of the narrative of Auguſtin 
and Oroſius is conſiſtent with the ſtate of the war; and the! charac- 
ter of Stilicho. Conſcious that he commanded the 1% army of the 
republic, his prudence would not expoſe it, in the open field, to the 
headſtrong fury of the Germans. The method of ſurrounding the 
enemy with ſtrong lines of cireumvallation, which he had twice 
employed againſt the Gothic king, v was repeated on a larger ſale; 
and with more conſiderable effect. The examples of Cæſar muſt 
have been familiar to the moſt illiterate of the Roman warriors; 
and the fortifications of Dyrrachium, which connected twenty“ foti 
caſtles, by a perpetual ditch- and rampart of fiſteen miles, afforded 
che model of an entrenchment which might confine, and ſtarve, the 
; moſt numerous hoſt of Barbarians The Roman were had leſs 


"7 Auguſtin Je Civitat. Dei, v. 23. Oro ; "Hs opus: Fandit te, turritaque fon 
fius, I. vil. c. 37. p. 567571. The wo | mis 


friends wrote in. Africa, ten or twelve years  Diſponit caftella jugis, \ agate receſsQ . 
after the victory; and their authority i is im- 9 
plicitly followed by Ifidore of Seville (in | ee nn On en een we: | 


Chron. 13. edit. Grot.). How many in- 8 
tecfing fats "night Oroſius have inſerted f in Be — e feras 5 Sen. 
che vacant ſpace which is devoted to 8885 1 fimpHicity' of truth (Cæſar, de Bell. 
nonſenſe ! Civ. itt ii. 44.) is far greater than the ampli- : 
I planumque per ar- kcations of Lucan AN. 1. vi. 29—63.). 


dua Cæſar 
de generated 


* 
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eee from the induſtry, than. from the valour, of ok an- C HA P. 
ceſtors ; and if the ſervile and laborious. work offended the pride of — 


the. ſoldiers, Tuſcany could ſupply many thouſand peaſants, Who 
would labour, though, perhaps, they would not fight, for the ſalva- 
tion of their native country. The impriſoned multitude of horſes 
and men was gradually deſtroyed by famine, rather than by the 


3 ſword; bats; the Romans were expoſed, during the progreſs of ſuch 


an extenſive, work, to the frequent attacks of an impatient enemy. 
The deſpair of the hungry Barbarians would precipitate them againſt 
the fortifications of Stilicho; the general might ſometimes indulge 
the ardour of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly preſſed to aſſault the 
camp: 'of the Germans; and theſe various ineidents · might produce 
the ſharp and bloody conflicts which dignify the narrative of Zoſi- 

mus, and the Chronicles of Proſper and Marcellinus . A ſeaſonable 


ſupply of men and proviſions had been introduced into the walls of 
Horence; and the famiſhed hoſt of Radagaiſus was in its turn beſieged. 


The proud monarch, of fo many warlike nations, after the loſs of his 
braveſt warriors,. was reduced ta, confide, either in the faith of a 
eapitulation, or in the clemency of Stilicho . But the death of the 
royal captive, who. was ignominiouſly, beheaded, diſgraced the tri- 


umph of Rome and of Chriſtianity ;, and the, ſhort, delay of his 
execution was ſufficient... to, bone the. conqueror with the guilt: of 
cool and deliberate cruelty . The: famiſhed Germans, who eſcaped | 
the fury of the anita were ſold as ſlaves, at the contemptible 


: 79: The rhetorical expreſſions of: Orolius,.. uſes. an expreſſion. (mgonraigurare,). which 
* In arido et aſpero montis jugo; in would denote a ſtrict and friendly alliance, 


* unum ac parvum verticem,“ are not very and render Stilicho ſtill more criminal. The 
| ſuitable to the encampment of a great army. pauliſper detentus,, deinde interfectus, of Oro- 
But Fæſule, only three miles from Florence, fius,, is ſufficiently odious. 


might afford ſpace for the head · quarters f Oroſius, piouſly inhuman, facrifices the 


Nadsgaiſus, and * 1d be comprehended king and people, Agag and the Amalekites, 


Within the circuit of the Roman nes. without a ſymptom of compaſſion, The 


0 See Zofimus, I. v. p. 331. and: the bloody actor is. leſs. deteſtable than the cool 
_ Shronicles of Proſper arid Marcellinus. ie? hiſtorian, . 

—w * (apud Photium, oy 180. 1 | 
1 


— 
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CHAP. price of as many ſingle pieces of gold: but the difference of food 

A and climate ſwept away great numbers of thoſe unhappy ſtrangers; 

and it was obſerved, that the inhuman purchaſers, inſtead of reaping | 

the fruits of their labour, were. ſoon, obliged to provide the expence 

of their interment. Stilicho informed the emperor and the ſenate 

of his ſucceſs; and deſerved, a ſecond time, 1 glorious: title of De- 7 

 liverer of Italy“. 3 

The remain- The fame of the victory, and. more i elpecially.of the ds. 3 : 

8 in- encouraged a vain perſuaſion, that the whole army, or rather na- 

yo 5 tion, of Germans, who migrated from the ſhores of the Baltic, mi- 

Decembery1 ſerably periſhed, under the walls of Florence... Such indeed. Was the 

fſcte of Radagaiſus himſelf, of his brave and faithful companions, 

and of more than one-third of the various multitude. of Sueves and 

| Vandals, of Alani and Burgundians, who adhered. to the ſtandard of 
their general“. % The union of ſuch. an army might excite our ſur- 

- priſe, but the ds. of ſeparation are obvious and forcible; the 

pride of birth, che inſolence of valour, the jealouſy of command, 

the impatience of ſubordination, and the obſtinate aoaſlict of opi- 

nions, of intereſts, and of paſſions, among ſo many kings and war- 

tluiors, who were untaught to yield, or to obey. After the defeat of 

14 Radagaiſus, two parts of the German hoſt, which muſt have exceede 
the number of one hundred thouſand men, ſtill remained i in arme, 

between the Apennine and the Alps, or between the Alps and the 

Danube. It is uncertain whether they attempted to revenge the 
death of their general; but their irregular fury was. ſoon diverted by 


e And Cludian's muſe, was me alleep? 


Had ſhe been ill paid? Methinks the ſeventh 
conſulſhip of Honorius (A. D. 405) would 
have furniſhed the ſubject of a noble poem. 


| Before it was diſcovered that the ſtate could 
no longer be ſaved, Stilicho (after Romulus, 


Camillus, and Marius) might have been 


worthily furnamed the fourth. founder of 


Rome. : 
+ A luminous paſſage of Profper's Chit 
nicle, „ In tres partes, per di unis principer, 


« ſiwiſus 'exercitas,”” reduces the miracle of 


Fr ne IRE . 


* 
— ; | p 
” 7 * . 
* 2 > 
. 


Gaul, ad cane 


* * F 
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- the PR and Anais of Stilicho, who oppoſed their CTY 


and facilitated their retreat; who conſidered the ſafety of Rome 


and Italy as the great object of his care, and who ſacrificed, 


with too much indifference, the wealth and tranquillity of the 


| diſtant provinces The Barbarians acquired, from the junction 
of ſome” Pannonian deſerters, the knowledge of the country, and 


of the roads; and the invaſion of Gaul, which Alaric had de- 
ſigned, a neee 50 1 remains of the ou army of 2 755 


gaiſus 8 


Vet if hey tie to ine any ifftance from the tribes of 


Germany, who inhabited the banks of the Rhine, their hopes were 
diſappointed. The Alemanni preſerved a ſtate of inactive neutrality ; 
and'the' Franks diſtinguiſhed their zeal and courage in the defence of 
the empire. In the rapid progreſs down the Rhine, which was the 
firſt act of the adminiſtration of Stilicho, he had applied himſelf, 
with peculiar attention, to ſecure the alliance of the warlike Franks, 


and to remove the "irreconcilable enemies of peace and of the re- 


public. Marcomir, one of their kings, was publicly convicted, before 


the tribunal of the Roman magiſtrate, of violating the faith of trea- 


ties. He was ſentenced to a mild, but diſtant, exile, i in the province 
of Tuſrany; and this degradation of the regal dignity was ſo far from 


exciting the reſentment of his ſubjects, that they puniſhed with 
death the turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge his brother ; 
and maintained a dutiful U e to the rr who were eſta- 


23 e 0 ee poſitively charge. * ris, at z an elaborate oak, which I had 
with inftigating the invaſion. Excitatæ a not the advantage of peruſing till the year 


Stilichone . entes,” &c. They muſt mean in- 1777. . As early as 1771, ] "nd the ſame 
e faved Italy at the 18 of idea expreſſed in a rough draught of the pre- 


direly. 
Gaul. ſent Hiſtory. I have ſince obſerved a ſimi- 
85 The Count de Buat i is ſatisfied, that the lar intimation in Maſcou (viii. 1 5. 10 Such 
Germans who invaded Gaul were the #wo- - agreement, without mutual communication, 
thirds that yet remained of the army of Ra- may add ſome weight to our common ſen- 
dagaiſus. See the Hiſtoire Ancienne des Peu- timent. © . 


ples de! Europe (tom. vii. p. ne Pa- N 8 2 
Vol. III. | | EY YE bliſhed 
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. bliſhed on the throne by the choice of Stilicho.”, When the limits 
of Gaul and Germany were ſhaken, by the northern .emigration, the 


Franks bravely encountered the ſingle force gf the Vandals ; who, 
Tegardleſs of the leſſons of adverſity, had again ſeparated. their 


troops from the ſtandard of their Barbarian, allies. They paid the 
penalty of their raſhneſs; and twenty thouſand Vandals, with 


their king Godigiſclus, were flain in the field of battle. The whole 


people muſt; have been extirpated, if ihe ſquadrons. of the Alani, 
advancing to their relief, had not trampled down the infantry 


of the Franks; who, after an honourable. reſiſtance, were compelled 
to. relinquiſh the unequal conteſt, |, The victorious confederates pur- 
ſued their march, and on the laſt day of the year, in a ſeaſon when 
the waters of the Rhing were moſt probably frozen, they entered, 

without oppoſition, the defenceleſs proyinces of Gaul. This memo- 


rable paſſage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgun- 


dians, who, never afterwards retreated, may be conſidered as the 


fall of the Roman empire in the countries beyond the Alp 15 and 
the barriers, which had ſo long ſeparated the favage and the (civilized 


nations of the earth, were from that fatal moment. levelled with the 


Deſolation of 
Gaul, 


A. D. 407, 


&c. 


ground“ 7 


While . peace of 3 was „ wy 55 attachment of 
the Franks, and the neutrality of the Alemanni, the ſubje&s of Rome, 


unconſcious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed the Nate of 


quiet and proſperity, which had ſeldom bleſſed the frontiers of Gaul. 


87 Provintla miſſos 
Expellet citius faſces , TT reges 
Quos dederis. 


Clandian (i Conſ. Stil. I. i. 2. 35 &c.) 18 


dlear and ſatisfactory. Theſe kings of France 


arẽ unknown to Gregory of Tours; but the 
author of the Geſta Francorum mentions 


both Sunno and Marcomir, and names the 


latter as the father of Pharamond (in 
tom. il. p. 543.) . He ſeems to write from 


ſtand. 91 | 
. See Zoſimus 1 K. p. 373. 53 Nad | 


good eee, . which he ad not under- 


I. vii. c. 40. p. 576. 92 and the Chronicles. 
Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 9. p. 165. in the 
ſecond volume of the Hiſtorians of France) 
has preſerved à valuable fragment of Renatus 
Profuturus Frigeridus, whoſe three names de- 
note a Chriſtian, a Roman PS ud, a Se- 
mi-barbarian. 
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into che darkeſt receſſes of the Hercynian wood”, The banks of the 
Rhine were erowned, like thoſe of the Tyber, with elegant houſes 
and well-cultivated' farms; and if a poet deſcended the river, he 
might expreſs his doubt, on which ſide was ſituated the territory of 
the Romans. This ſcene of peace and plenty was ſuddenly changed 
into a deſert; and the proſpect of the ſmoking ruins eould alone diſtin- 


guiſh the ſolitude of nature from the deſolation of man. The flou- 


riſhing eity of Mentz was ſurpriſed and deſtroyed; and many 
thouſand Chriſtians were inhumanly maſſacred in the church. Worms 


periſhed after a long and obſtinate ſiege; Straſpurgh, Spires, Rheims, 


Tournay, Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel oppreſſion of the 
German yoke; d the conſuming flames of war ſpread from the 
banks of the Rhine over the greateſt part of the ſeventeen provinces 


of Gaul. That rich and extenſive « country, as far as the ocean, the 


Alps, And the Pyrenees, 3 was delivered to the Barbarians, who drove 
before them, in a promilcuous crowd, the biſhop, the ſenator, and the 
virgin, laden with the Tpoils of their houſes and altars . 
cleſiaſtics, to whom we are indebted for this vague deſcription of 
the public calamities, embraced” the opportunity of exhorting t the 


(ELD (41313 


Chriſtiane to, 5 of the fins which had provoked the Divine 


TS ER SE 


"” Claudian G. Cont; Stil. "TY 221, c. dianis rt prepare for the 3 examination 


1. ii. 186.) deſcribes the peace and proſperity , of aur mtiq 


of the Gallic frontier, The Abbe Dybos — — Geminalque vi viator 


Their flocks Ku herds were permitted to graze in the baren of C 1 12 P. 
the Barbarians; their huntſmen penetrated; without fear or danger, 2 


The ec- 


(Hiſt, Critique, &c. tom. i. p. 174.) would 


read Alla (a nameleſs rivulet of the Arden- 
nes) inſtead of Allis; and expatiates an the 
danger of the Gallic cattle grazing beyond 
the Elbe. Fooliſh enough In poetical geo- 
graphy, the Elbe, and the Hercynian, ſignify, 
"7 river, or any wood, in * Clau- 


. 


* videat ripas, que ſit Romana requirat. 


91. Jerom, tom. i. p. 93. See in the iſt 


vol. of the Hiſtorians of France, p. 777. 782. 
the proper extracts from the Carmen de Provi- 
dentià Divina, and Salvian. The anonymous 
poet was himſelf a captive, with his biſhop and 
fellow. citizens. : 


deceitful | 
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| deceitful world. But as the Pelagian controverſy ws. which attempts 
to ſound the abyſs of grace and predeſtination, ſoon became the ſe- 
fibits employment of the Latin clergy ;z the Providence which had 


| dbeteed,” or foreſeen, or permitted, ſuch a train of moral and natural 


evils, was raſhly weighed in the imperfect and! fdllacicus 'balance 
of reaſbn. The crimes, and the misfortunes, of the ſuffering 1 


ple, were preſumptuouſly compared with thoſe of their anceſtors; 


and they arraigned the Divine Juſtice, Which id not exempt 


flom the common deſtruction the Teeble, the guildleſs, he infant por- 


tion of the human ſpecies. Theſe idle diſputants overlooked the 
im pariable laws of nature; Which have connected peace with inno- 
cenice; plenty with induſtry, and ſafety with valour . The timid and 
ſelfiſn policy of the court of Ravenna might recal the Palatine legions 


for the protection of Italy; the remains of the ſtationary troops 
might be unequal to the arduous taſk; and the Barbarian auxiliaries 


might prefer the unbounded licence of ſpoib to the benefits of a mo- 
devare and regular ſugend. But che provinces of Gaul were filled 


lea numerous race ef Hardy ànd robuſt youth, who, in che de- 


fenee of their 


„their families, and their altars, if they had 
dared to dieg would Murer deſerved to vanquiſh. The knowledge of 
their native country would have enabled them to oppoſe continual 


and inſuperable obſtaeles to the progreſs of an itvader ) und the 


deficiency of the Barbarians, in arms as wal as in diſcipline, removed 


the only Pretence which excuſes the: ſubmiſſion of a populous coun- 


try to the inferior numbers of a veteran ating When France was 


invaded: by Charles the Fifth; he enquired of a Priſoner, how many 
1 days Paris might be diſtant from the frontier ; 5 4. Pei ha 


s twelve, but . 
[9383 £15 21901 19H tg S56 8 Mer Jide . 


r ei The Pelagian doctrine, which was firſt Greek, ae, e to his bats: 


_ agitated A. D. 405, was condemned, in the ies; and (what is fingular enougb) the peo- 
| ſpace of ten years, at Rome and Carthage. ple did not take any Fart in 1 which | 
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0 3 will be days of battle: ſuch was the gallant, anſwer which 


£73 
CHAP. 


checked the arrogance. of that ambitious. prince. The ſubjeQs of ee 


Honorius, / and choſe of Francis N, were animated, by a very, different 


ſpirit ; and. in leſs than two years, che divided troops of the ſavages 


of the Baltic, whoſe. numbers, were they fairly ſtated, would appear 
contemptible,, advanced, Wawa combat, to the foot of de an. 


næan monntain .. Pie e eee 
In the early; part of the reign of e . of Sülicho 
bad ſucceſsfully guarded the remote iſland of Britain from her 1 
ſant enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and the Iriſh coaſt 
thoſe reſtleſs Barharians could not neglect the fair opportunity _ ns 
Gothic war, when the walls and ſtations of the province were ſtripped 
of the Roman troops,. If any of the legionaries were permitted 
to return from tha Italian expedition, their faithful report of the 
court and character of Honorius, muſt have tended to diſſolve the 
bands of allegiance, and to exaſperate the ſeditious temper of the 
Britiſh: atmy. The ſpirit of; revolt, which had formerly diſturbed 
the age of Gallienus, was zevived by the eapricious violence of the 
ſoldiers 3 and the v Hortus 
vrho were, the objects of their choice, were the inſtruments, and at 
lengih the victims, of their paſſion . Marcus was the firſt whom 
they placed on the throne, as the lanful emperor ef Brinn, and of 


ee che Memoirs de Gülllaume du Bel. 


leſs obvious, and more pointed, from the 


double ſenſe of the word journte, which alike f 


ſignifies, a day's travel, or a battle. 


22 Clandian (i Conſ. Stil. LD 2 WSN 


is ſuppoſed, 'that the Scots of Ireland invaded, 

by ſea, the whole weſtern coaſt of Britain: and 
ſome ſlight credit may be given even to Nen- 
nitis and the Iriſh traditions (Carte*s Hiſt. of 


England, vol. i. pt 169, Whitaker's Ge- Photiu 


nuine Hiſtory of the Britons, p. 199.) The 


pen lives of St. Patrick, which were ex 


0 — 


dank in the mk century, "malt have contain- 
lay, I. vi. In Freneh, the original reproof is 


ed as many thouſand lies; yet we ber dh be- 


Antiquit. Becleſ. Britann. p. 451. and Til. 
lemont, Mem. R tom. xvi. p. 456. 782, 
c.). * 


9+ The Britiſh uſurpers are taken from Zo 


ſimus (1. vi. p. 3713750 Oroſius (l. vii. 
C. 40. p. 576, 577.) Olympiodorus (apud 
um, p. 180, 18 i.), the eccleſiaftical hiſ- 
torians, and the Chronicles, The Latins are 
OI of Marcus, : 


. 


Revolt of the 
Britiſh army, 
A; D. 407» 


ate, perhaps the ambitious, candidates; | | 
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C HA P. the Weſt., They violated, by the haſty, murder of Marcus, the oath 


XXX. 


— of fidelity, which they had impoſed on themſelves; and their diſap- 


Conſtantine | 
is acknow- 
ledged in 
Britain and 
Gaul, 

A. D. 407. 


;Probation of his manners may ſeem, to wire no heaeneable et- | 
taph on his tomb. Gratian Was the next whom they adorned with 
the diadem and the purple; and, at the end of four months; Gra- 
tian experienced. the fate of his predeceſſor. The memory of the 
great Conſtantine, whom the Britiſh legions had given to the church 
and to the empire, ſuggeſted the ſingular motive of their third choice. 
They diſcovered in the ranks a private ſoldier of the name of Con- 
ſtantine; and their impetuous levity had already ſeated him on the 
throne, before they perceived his incapacity to ſuſtain the weight of 
that glorious appellation ?. Let the authority of Conſtantine was leſs 
precarious, and his government was more ſucceſsful, han the tran- 
ſient reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The dangex of leaving his 
inactive troops in thoſe camps, which had been twiee polluted with 
blood and ſedition, urged him to attempt the reduction of the Weſtern 
provinces. He landed at Boulogne with an inconſiderable force; 


and after he had repoſed himſelf ſome days, he ſummoned the cities 


of Gaul, which had eſcaped the yoke of the Barbarians, to acknow- 


| ledge their lawful ſovereign. They obeyed the ſummons without 


reluQtance. The negle& of the court of Ravenna had: abſolved a 
deſerted people from the duty of allegiance ; their actual diftreſs en- 
couraged them to accept any circumſtances of change, without appre- 
henſion, and, perhaps, with ſome degree of hope; and they might 


| Hatter themſelves, that the troops, the authority, and even the 


name of a Roman emperor, who fixed his reſidence in Gaul, would 


prote& the unhappy country from the rage of the Barbarians. The 
firſt ſucceſſes of Conflantine _ the detached parties of the Ger- 


8 Cum in Conftantino 1 wo Conia ; might be . by 2 fair a pun, to te Co 
execrarentur (Sidonius Apollinaris, I. v. epiſt. ſtigmatiſe a prince, who had diſgraced his 
9. P- 139. edit. ſecund. . Yet Si- grandfather. b 


. mans, 
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deciſive victories; which the re- union and infolence of the enemy 


5 


ant; were nel! by the voice of aut into ſplendid and C ZN A *. 


— 


ſoon reduced to their juſt value. His negotiations procured a ſhort + 


and precarious truce; and if ſome tribes of the Barbarians were en- 


gaged, by the liberality of his gifts and promiſes, to undertake the 
defence of the Rhine, theſe expenſive and uncertain treaties, inſtead 
of reſtoring the Prom vigour of the Gallic frontier, ſerved only 
to diſgrace the majeſty of the prince, and te exhauſt what yet re- 


mained of the treaſures of the republic. Elated however with this 


imaginary triumph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into the 

provinces of the South, to encounter à more preſſing and perſonal 
danger. Sarus the Goth was ordered to lay the head of the rebel at 
the feet of the emperor Honorius; and thie forces of Britain and Italy 
were unwrorthily conſumed in chis domeſtie quarrel. Aſter the loſs 
of his two braveſt generals, Juſtinian and Nevigaſtes, the former of 
whom was ſlain in the field of battle, the latter in à peaceful but 
treacherous interview, Conſtantine fortified himſelf witllin the walls of 
Vienna. The place was ineffectually attacked ſeven days; and the 


Imperial army ſupported, in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of 


purchaſing a ſeeure paſſage from the freebooters and outlaws of the 
Alps. Thoſe mountains now ſeparated the dominions of two rival 
monarchs; and the fortifications of the double frontier were guarded 
by the troops of the empire, whoſe arms would have been more uſe- 
fully employed to maintain he n 1. en the'Barbarlans 
of Germany and Seythia. e 
On the ſide of the Pyrenees, the — Conlantine 8 
be juſtifled by the proximity of danger; but his throne was ſoon 
eſtabliſhed- by the Weg or rather ſubmiſſion, of Spain; which 


ws Bagaude is the name which Zee tique, tom. i. p. 203. and this Hiſtory, vol. 


applies to them; perhaps they deſerved a i. p. 429. Ja dee mne 
leſs odious character Lv) Dubos, Hiſt. 1 again. 


He reduces. 
Spain, 
A. D. 408. 


yielded | 
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yielded to the influence of regular and habitual ſubordination, and 
received the laws and magiſtrates of the Gallic præfecture. The only 
oppoſition which was made to the authority of Conſtantine, pro- 


ceeded not ſo much from the powers of government, or the ſpirit of 
the people, as from the private zeal and intereſt of the family of 


Theodoſius. Four brothers had obtained, by the favour of their 
kinſman, the deceaſed emperor, an honourable rank, and ample 
poſſeſſions, in their native country: and the grateful youths reſolved 
to riſk thoſe advantages in the ſervice of his ſon. Afﬀer an unſuc- 
ceſsful effort to maintain their ground at the head of the ſtationary 


troops of Luſitania, they retired to their eſtates ; where they armed 


Pyrenzan mountains, This dome 


and levied, at their own expence, a conſiderable body of ſlaves and 
dependents, and boldly marohes to occupy the ſtrong. poſts of the 
inſurrection alarmed and per- 


plexed the ſovereign of Gaul and Britain; ; and he was compelled to 


_ negotiate with ſome troops of Barbarian-auxiliaries, for the ſervice 
of the Spaniſh war. They were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Hono- 


rians** ; a name which might have reminded them of their fidelity 
to their lawful ſovereign; and if it ſhould candidly be allowed that 


the Scots were influenced by any partial affection for a Britiſh prince, 


the Moors and the Marcamanni could be tempted only by the pro- 
fuſe liberality of the uſurper, who diſtributed among the Barbarians 
the military, and even the civil, honours of Spain. The nine bands 
of Honorians, which may be eaſily traced on the eſtabliſhment of the 
Weſtern empire, could not exceed the number of five thouſand 


men; yet this inconſiderable force was ſufficient to terminate a mow, ö 


ef two bands of Scots, or Attacotti, two of 


97 Verinianus, Didymus, Theodofius, and Moors, two of Miro: 45 Victores, 4 
Lagodius, who, in modern courts, would be Aſcarii, and the Gallicani (Notitia Imperii, 
ſtyled princes of the blood, were not diſtin- ſect. xxxviii. edit. Lab.). They were part of 


© guiſhed by any rank or 12 an above the the fixty-five Auxilia Palatina, and are pro- 


reſt of their fellow - ſubjects. perly ſtyled, 80 TY. auAy Taticy ” A wats 
8 Theſe Honoriani, or Honoriacs, conſiſted p. 374.) | | 


which 
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ruſtic army of the Theodoſian family was ſurrounded and de- 
ſtroyed in the Pyrenees: two of the brothers had the good for- 


tune to eſcape by ſea to Italy, or the Eaſt; the other two, after 
an interval of ſuſpenſe, were executed at Arles: and if Honorius 
could remain inſenſible of the publie diſgrace, he might perhaps be 

sfortunes of his generous kinſmen. Such 


affected by the perſonal 
_— feeble” arms which decided the poſſeſſion of the Weſtern 


provinoes of Europe; from the wall of Antoninus to the columiis of 
Fercules. The events of peace and war have undoubtedly been 


11 


diminiſhed by the narrow and imperfect view of the hiſtorians of 


the times, Who were equally ignorant of the cauſes, and of the 


effects; of the moſt important revolutions. But the total decay of 
dhe national ſtrength had annihilated even the laſt reſource of a de- 
ent; and the fèvenue of exhauſted provinces could no 
longer "parchae x the 1 ſervice of a diſcontented and puſilla- 


nimous people. . „ „ (in c ID 
The poet, whoſe flattery ds aberibed to ths" Reid eagle the 


victories of Pollentia and Verona, purſues the haſty retreat of Alaric, 


from the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of imaginary ſpectres, 
ſuch as might hover over an army of Barbarians, which was almoſt 
exterminated by war, famine, and diſeaſe ®, In the courſe of this 
unfortunate expedition, the king of the Goths muſt indeed have ſuſ- 


' tained a conſiderable loſs; and his haraſſed forces required an in- 


terval of repoſe to recruit their numbers, and revive their confidence. 
Adverſity had exerciſed, and diſplayed, the genius of Alaric ; and 


the fame of his valour invited, to the Gothic ſtandard, the braveſt 


Rants." 


Negotiation 
of Alaric and 
Stilicho, 

A. D. 404— 


408. 


of the Barbarian warriors; who, from the Euxine to the Rhine, 


99 3 EDS Comitatur euntem 7 Luctus; et inferni fridentes agmine 
Fallor, et atra 4 et Eutin kvidus morbi. * 

ora | Ron Ls Claudian in vi Cond, Hon. 321, &c. 

Vor- III. | „0 5 _ were 
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were agitated by the deſire of rapine and conqueſt. He had ane 
the eſteem, and he ſoon accepted the friendſhip, of Stilicho him- 


| ſelf. Renouncing the ſervice of the emperor of the Eaſt, Alaric 


concluded, with the court of Ravenna, a treaty of peace and at. 


| liance, by which he was declared maſter-general of the Roman 


armies throughout the præfecture of Illyricum ; as it was claimed, 
according to the true and ancient limits, by the miniſter of Ho- 
norius. The execution of the ambitious deſign, which was either 


ſtipulated, or implied, in the articles of the treaty, appears to have 
been ſuſpended by the formidable irruption of Radagaiſus; and the 


neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps be compared to the in- 


difference of Cæſar, who, in the conſpiracy of Catiline, refuſed 
either to aſſiſt, or to oppoſe, the enemy of the republic. After the 


defeat of the Vandals, Stilicho reſumed his pretenſions to the pro- 


vinces of the Eaſt; appointed civil magiſtrates for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and of the finances; and declared his impatience to lead, 


to the gates of Conſtantinople, the united armies of the Romans 


and of the Goths. The prudence however of Stilicho, his averſion 
to civil war, and his perfect knowledge of the weakneſs of the 


ſtate, may countenance the ſuſpicion, that domeſtic peace, rather 
than foreign conqueſt, was the object of his policy; and, that his 
principal care was to employ the forces of Alaric at a diſtance from 
Italy. This deſign could not long eſcape the penetration of the 


Gothic king, who continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a 


' treacherous, correſpondence with the rival courts ; who protracted, 
like a diffatisfied mercenary, his languid operations in Theſſaly and 


Epirus, and who ſoon returned to claim the extravagant reward of his 


By eee Te ſervices. From his camp near E mona, en the confines of 


Italy, 


—_ * Theſe dark tranſactions are inveſtigated whoſe I accuracy may dn fa- 
by the Count de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de tigue a ſuperficial reader. 


PEurope, tom. vii. c. ij —viü. p. 69—206.). See Zoſimus, I. v. P. 334, 335. He 
6 | interrupts 
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 Traly, he tranſmitted to the emperor of the Weſt, a long account of c H AP. 
XXX. 
| promiſes, of expences, and of demands; called for immediate ſatiſ- — 
faction, and clearly intimated the conſequences of a refuſal. Yet if 
his conduct was hoſtile, his language was decent and dutiful. He 
humbly profeſſed himſelf the friend of Stilicho, and the ſoldier of 
Honorius ; offered his perſon and his troops to march, without de- 
lay, againſt the uſurper of Gaul; and ſolicited, as a permanent re- 
treat for the Gothic nation, the poſſeſſion of ſome vacant province 
of the Weſtern empire. 15 
The political and ſecret tranſactions of two ſtateſmen, who labour- Debates of 
ed to deceive each other and the world, muſt for ever have been „ 
: concealed in the impenetrable darkneſs of the cabinet, if the debates * gn 
of a popular aſſembly had not thrown ſome rays of light on the cor-- 
reſpondence of Alaric and Stilicho. The neceſſity of finding ſome 
artificial ſupport for a government, which, from a principle, not of 
moderation, but of weakneſs, was reduced to negotiate with its own 
ſubjects, had inſenſibly revived the authority of the Roman ſenate : 
and the miniſter of Honorius reſpectfully conſulted the legiſlative 
council of the republic. Stilicho aſſembled the ſenate in the palace 
of the Cæſars; repreſented, in a ſtudied oration, the actual ſtate of 
affairs ; propoſed the demands of the Gothic king, and ſubmitted 
to their coriſideration the choice of peace or war. The ſenators, as 
if they had been ſuddenly awakened from a dream of four hundred 
years, appeared on this important occafion to be inſpired by the 
courage, rather than by the wiſdom, of their predeceſſors. They 
| loudly declared, in regular ſpeeches, or in tumultuary acclamations, 
| that it was gigs.” of the he wa of Rome, to purchaſe a preca- 


interrupts his cakes narrative, to relate the 1. ix. c. 4.) and Socrates (I. vii. c. 10.) 
fable of Emona, and of the ſhip Argo; caſt a pale and doubtful light; and Oroſius 
which was drawn over land from that place (l. vii. c. 38. p. 571 * is abominably 8 
to the Hadriatic. Sozomen (1. vii. c. 895 | 


Aa 2 | „ rious 


* 
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6:5 8 1 one and diſgraceful truce from a Barbarian. king; and that, in ho | 
—— judgment of a magnanimous people, the chance of ruin was always 
preferable to the certainty of diſhonour. The miniſter, whoſe pa- 
cific intentions were ſeconded only by the voices of a- few ſervile and 
venal followers, attempted to allay the general ferment, by an apo- 
logy for his own conduct, and even for the demands of the Gothic 
prince. The payment of a ſubſidy, which had excited the indig- 
te nation of the Romans, ought not (ſuch was the language of Sti- 
« licho) to be conſidered in the odious light, either of a tribute, or 
« of a ranſom, extorted by the menaces of a Barbarian enemy. 
& Alaric had faithfully aſſerted the juſt pretenſions of the republic to 
| 4 the provinces which were uſurped by the Greeks of Conſtantinople : 
% he modeſtly required the fair and ſtipulated recompence of his 
„ ſervices ; and if he had deſiſted from the proſecution of his enter- 
„e priſe, he had obeyed, in his retreat, the peremptory, though 
* private, letters of the emperor himſelf. Theſe contradictory or- 
„ders (he would not diſſemble the errors of his own family) had 
been procured by the interceſſion of Serena. The tender piety of 
„ his wife had been too deeply affected by the diſcord of the royal 
4 brothers, the ſons of her adopted father; and the ſentiments of 
nature had too eaſily prevailed over the ſtern dictates of the public 
5 c welfare.” Theſe oſtenſible reaſons, which. faintly diſguiſe the 
obſcure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were ſupported by the 
authority of Stilicho ; and obtained, after a warm debate, the reluc- 
tant approbation of the ſenate. The tumult of virtue and freedom 
| ſubſided ; and the ſum of four thouſand pounds of gold was granted, 
under the name of a ſubſidy, to ſecure the peace of Italy, and to 
conciliate the friendſhip of the king of the Goths. Lampadius alone, 
one of the moſt illuſtrious members of the aſſembly, ftill perſiſted in 
his diſſent ; exclaimed with a loud vu „ This is not a Cry of 


" Fw. ' 


eg 
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* pace, but of ſervitude ** yp 436 eſcaped the danger of Such bold 
b es by ans retiring. to the OY of a Chriſtian 
church. | 44 | © 

But the reign of Stiche drew coeur its end; and the Prod 
- miniſter might perceive the ſymptoms of his approaching difgrace. 
The generous boldneſs of Lampadius had been applauded ; and the 
ſenate, ſo patiently reſigned to a long ſervitude, rejected with diſ- 
dain the offer of invidious and imaginary freedom. The troops, 
who ſtill aſſumed the name and prerogatives of the Roman legions, 
were exaſperated by the partial affection of Stilicho for the Barba- 
rians: and the people imputed to the miſchievous Policy of the mi- 
niſter, the public misfortunes, which were the natural conſequence 
of their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might have continued to brave 
the clamours of the people, and even of the ſoldiers, if he could have 
maintained his dominion over the feeble mind of his pupil. 
reſpectful attachment of Honorius was converted into fear, ſuſpicion, 
and hatred. The crafty Olympius“, who concealed his vices under 


But the 
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the palace, 

A. D. 408, 
May. 


the maſk of Chriſtian piety, had ſecretly undermined the benefactor, 


by whoſe favour he was promoted to the honourable offices of the Im- 
perial palace. Olympius revealed to the unſuſpecting emperor, who 
had attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, that he was without 
weight, or authority, in his own government; and artfully alarm- 
ed his timid and indolent diſpoſition by a lively picture of the 
deſigns of Stilicho, who already meditated the death of his ſo- 


vereign, with the ambitious hope of placing the diadem on the head 


v. p. 340.) expoſes with viſible ſatisfac- 
tion. Auguſtin revered the piety of Olym- 
pius, whom he ſtyles a true ſon of the church 


02 2Zoftiaes, 15 v. p. 5 339. He re- 
peats the words of Lampadius, as they were 
ſpoke in Latin, Non eſt ita pax, ſed pac- 


tio ſervitutis; and then tranſlates them into 
Greek for the benefit of his readers. 


He came from the coaſt of the Euxine, 


and exerciſed a ſplendid office, Aupurpzs os Spa 


rag 1m rei Baches ata, His actions 


juſtify his charader, which Zolimus (1. 


(Baronius, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 408, No 


19, &. Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ tom. xiii. 
p- 467, 468.). But theſe praiſes, which the 


African faint ſo unworthily beſtows, might 
proceed, 
adulation. 


as well from ignorance, as from 
of 


| Ravenna. On the firſt intelligence of the death of his brother Ar- 


| pedition, checked this ſtrange and ſudden ſally of active diligence ; 
but the dangerous project of ſhewing the emperor to the camp 


Difgrace and 


death of 
Stilicho, 
A. D. 408, 
Auguſt 23. 


was aſtoniſhed to find, that ſecret reſolutions were formed in the 
court and council, which were repugnant to his intereſt, or to his 


authority of a guardian, the provinces of the infant Theodoſius'**. 


of Stilicho, and his Barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and un- 


; genius, to oppoſe a journey ſo prejudicial to his reputation and 
ſafety. His ſtrenuous, but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the triumph 


— the guards was excited and appeaſed by the ſecret policy of Sti- 


whom he now conſidered as a tyrant, and proceeded on his way to 
the camp of Pavia; where he was received by the loyal acclama- 
; tions of the "ron who were aſſembled for the ſervice of the Gallic 
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. of his ſon Eucherius. The emperor was knee by his new fa 
vourite, to aſſume the tone of independent dignity ; and the miniſter 


intentions. Inſtead of reſiding in the palace of Rome, Honorius de- 
clared, that it was his pleaſure to return to the ſecure fortreſs of 
cadius, he prepared to viſit Conſtantinople, and to regulate, with the 


The repreſentation of the difficulty and expence of ſuch a diſtant ex- 


of Pavia, which was compoſed of the Roman troops, the enemies 


alterable. The miniſter was preſſed, by the advice of his con- 
fident Juſtinian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and penetrating 


of Olympius ; and the prudent lawyer withdrew himſelf from the 
| impending ruin of his patron. 
In the paſſage of the emperor through Mam, a mutiny of 


licho; who announced his inſtructions to decimate the guilty, and 
aſcribed to his own interceſſion the merit of their pardon. After 
this tumult, Honorius embraced, for the laſt time, the miniſter 


1% Zoſimus 1. v. p. 338, 339. Sozomen, vert Han from the vain attempt. The 


I ix. c. 4. Stilicho offered to undertake the Eaſtern empire would not have obeyed, and 


journey to 1 that he might di- could not have been conquered. 


war. 


— 
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war. on the morning of the fourth day, he . as he had C H A P. 
XXX. 
been taught, a military oration in the preſence of the ſoldiers, whom — 


the charitable viſits, and artful diſcourſes, of Olympius had pre- 
pared to execute a dark and bloody conſpiracy. At the firſt ſignal, 


they maſſacred the friends of Stilicho, the moſt illuſtrious officers 


of the empire; two Prætorian præfects, of Gaul, and of Italy; 
two maſters- general, of the cavalry, and infantry; the maſter of 


the offices; the quæſtor, the treaſurer, and the count of the do- | 


meſtics. Many lives were loſt ; many houſes were plundered ; the 

furious ſedition continued to rage till the cloſe of the evening; and 
the trembling emperor, who was ſeen in the ſtreets of Pavia, without 
his robes or diadem, yielded to the perſuaſions of his favourite ; 
condemned the memory of the ſlain ; and ſolemnly approved the in- 
nocence and fidelity of their aſſaſſins. The intelligence of the maſ- 
facre of Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho with juſt and gloomy ap- 


prehenſions: and he inſtantly ſummoned, in the camp of Bologna, 


a council of the confederate leaders, who were attached to his ſervice, 
and would be involved in his ruin. The impetuous voice of the 
aſſembly called aloud for arms, and for revenge ; to march, without 
a moment's delay, under the banners of a hero, whom they had ſo 


often followed to victory; to ſurpriſe, to oppreſs, to extirpate the 


guilty Olympius, and his degenerate Romans; and perhaps to fix 


the diadem on the head of their injured general. Inſtead of execut- 


ing a reſolution, which might have been juſtified by ſucceſs, Stilicho 


heſitated till he was irrecoverably loſt. He was ſtill ignorant of the 


fate of the emperor ; he diſtruſted the fidelity of his own party; and 
he viewed with horror the fatal conſequences of arming a crowd of 


licentious Barbarians, againſt the ſoldiers and people of Italy. The 


confederates, impatient of his timorous and doubtful delay, haſ- 
_ tily- retired, with fear and indignation. At the hour of mid- 


a, Sarus, a Gothic N renowned e the Barbarians 


themſelves 


„ 5 Stokes. a ere a 
N g — Af 8 & 0 c 
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themſelves for his ſtrength and valour, ſaddenly invaded the camp - 


of his henefactor, plundered the baggage, cut in pieces the faithful 
Huns, who guarded his perſon, and penetrated to the tent, where the 
miniſter, penſive and ſleepleſs, meditated on the dangers of his ſitu- 


ation. Stilicho eſcaped with difficulty from the ſword of the Goths; 


and, after iſſuing a laſt and generous admonition to the cities of Italy, 


to ſhut their gates againſt the Barbarians, his confidence, or his 
| deſpair, urged. him to throw himſelf into Ravenna, , Ivhich was 


already in the abſolute poſſeſſion of his enemies. Olympius, who 


had aſſumed the dominion of Honorius, was ſpeedily inform- 
ed, that his rival had embraced, as a ſuppliant, the altar of the 


Chriſtian. church. The baſe and cruel diſpoſition of the hypocrite 
was incapable of pity or remorſe ; but he piouſly affected to elude, 


rather than to violate, the privilege of the ſanQuary. Count He- 


raclian, with a troop of ſoldiers, appeared, at the dawn of day, before 
the gates of the church of Ravenna. The biſhop was ſatisfied by a 
ſolemn oath, that the Imperial mandate only directed them to ſecure 


- the perſon of Stilicho : but, as ſoon as the unfortunate miniſter had 
been tempted beyond the holy threſhold, . he produced the warrant for | 


his inſtant execution. Stilicho ſupported, with calm-reſignation, the 


injurious names of traitor and parricide ; repreſſed the unſeaſonable 
zeal of his followers, who were ready to attempt an ineffectual reſcue; 


and, with a firmneſs not unworthy of the laſt of the en er 


| nerals, ſubmitted his neck to the ſword of Heraclian ** 


His memory 
perſecuted. 


The ſervile crowd of the palace, who had fo long AS the. for- 
tune of Stilicho, affected to inſult his fall; and the moſt diſtant 


connexion with the maſter-general of the Weſt, which had ſo lately 


been a title to en and honours, was ſtudiouſly denied, and: one ; 


: (*pud Phot. p- 177. 9. Oroſius (I. vii. c. . 


„„ e n2-.p. 571, $2400} lots 6; 4), ad 
piouſly, though not 3 related the diſ- Philoſtorgius (I. xi. c. * 1. Kii. C. 2 J. afford 


grace and death of Stilicho. Olympiodorus e n. 7 5 
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ouſly puniſhed. | His family, united by the triple a with the C H. = P. 
family of Theodoſius, might envy the condition of the meaneſt ee 


peaſant. The flight of his ſon Eucherius was intercepted; and the 
death of that innocent youth ſoon followed the divorce of Ther- 
mantia, who filled the place of her ſiſter Maria; and who, like Maria, 
had remained a virgin in the Imperial bed. 
cho, who had eſcaped the maſſacre of Pavia, were perſecuted by the 
implacable revenge of Olympius; and the moſt exquiſite cruelty was 


employed to extort the confeſſion of a treaſonable and ſacrilegious 


conſpiracy. They died in ſilence: their firmneſs juſtified the 
choice, and perhaps abſolved the innocence, of their patron ; and 
the deſporie power, which could take his life without a trial, and 
ſtigmatiſe his memory without a proof, has no juriſdiction over the 
impartial ſuffrage of poſterity*®*. The ſervices of Stilicho are great 
and manifeſt; his crimes, as they are vaguely ſtated in the language 
of flattery and hatred, are obſcure, at leaſt, and improbable. About 


four months after his death, an edict was publiſhed, in the name of 
Honorius, to reſtore the free communication of the two empires, 


which had been ſo long interrupted by the public enemy. The mini- 
ſter, whoſe fame and fortune depended on the proſperity of the ſtate, 


was accuſed of betraying Italy to the Barbarians; whom he repeat- 


edly vanquiſhed at Pollentia, at Verona, and before the walls of 
Florence. His pretended deſign of placing the diadem on the head 


The friends of Stili- 


i Zofimus, I. v. p. 333. The marriage 
of a Chriſtian with two ſiſters, ſcandaliſes 
Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 


557.) ; who expects, in vain, that pope In- 
nocent I. ſhould have done ſomething in the 


way, either of cenſure, or of diſpenſation. 

397 Two of his friends are honourably men- 
tioned (Zofimus, l. v. p. 346.); Peter, chief 
of the ſchool of notaries, and the great cham- 
berlain Deuterius. Stilicho had ſecured the 
bed- chamber; and it is ſurpriſing, chat, under 


Tom Bb 


a feeble: prince, the bed-chamber was not 
able to ſecure him. 
106 Oroſius (I. vii. c. 38. p. 571, 572.) 


ſeems to copy the falſe and furious manifeſtos, 


which were diſperſed through the provinces 
by the new adminiſtration. 


209 See the Theodofian Code, I. vii. tit, 
xvi, leg. 1. I. ix. tit. xlii. leg. 22. Stilicho 


is branded with the name of præde publicus, 


who employed his wealth, ad omnem ditandam, 


of 


inquietandamgue Barbariem. 
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1 72 P. of his ſon Eucherius, could not have been n ikted r prepa- 
nations or accomplices; and the ambitious father would not n 


Cla ian. 


have left the future emperor, till the twentieth year of his age, in 

the humble ſtation of tribune of the notaries. Even the religion of 
Stilicho was arraigned by the malice of his rival. The ſeaſonable, 
and almoſt miraculous, deliverance was devoutly celebrated by the 


applauſe of the clergy; who aſſerted, that the reſtoration of idols, 


and the perſecution of the church, would have been the firſt meaſure 
of the reign of Eucherius. The ſon of Stilicho, however, was edu- 
eated in the boſom. of Chriſtianity, which his father had uniformly 
profeſſed, and zealouſly ſupported . Serena had borrowed her mag- 


nificent necklace from the ſtatue of Veſta; and the Pagans ex- 
' ecrated the memory of the ſacrilegious caniſter, by whole order the 


e books, the oracles of Rome, had been committed to the 
names. The pride and power of Stilicho.conftituted his real guilt. 
An n reluQance to ſhed the blood of his ceuntrymen 
appears to have contributed to the ſueceſs of his unworthy rival; 


and it is the laſt humiliation of the character of Honorius, that 


poſterity has not condeſcended to reproach him with his baſe ingra- 
titude to the guardian of his youth, and the ſupport of his empire. 
Among the train of dependents, whoſe wealth and dignity at- 


tracted the notice of their own times, our curiolity is excited by the. 
celebrated name of the poet Claudian, who enjoyed the favour of 


10 Auguſtin himſelf is ſatisfied with the 4t—bo.);. to whom religious enthufiaſm has. 


effectual laws which Stilicho had enacted. dictated ſome elegant and forcible lines. Sti 
againſt heretics and idolaters; and which are licho likewiſe ſtripped the gold plates from 
ſtill extant in the Code. He only applies to the doors of the capitol, and read a prophe- 


Olympius for their confirmation (Baronius, tic ſentence, which was engraven under them 


Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 408, No 1g.) . (Zoſimus, 1. v. p. 352.) . Theſe are foolifh. 


#17 Zoſunus, I. v. p. 351. We may ob- ſtories: yet the charge of impiety adds weight 


ſerve the bad taſte of the age, in drefling their and credit to the praiſe, which Zoſimus +a 


ſtatues with ſuch awkward finery. OA ne of his virtues. 
: 2 R (Itinerar, I. ii. | 


Stilicho, 
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Stilicho, PR was overwhelmed in the ruin of his patron. The « 
titular offices of tribune and notary fixed his rank in the Imperial 
court: he was indebted to the powerful interceſſion of Serena for his 
marriage with a very rich heireſs of the province of Africa; and 


the ſtatue of Claudian, erected in the forum of Trajan, was a monu- 


ment of the taſte and liberality of the Roman ſenate . After the 


any 
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praiſes of Stilicho became offenſive and criminal, Claudian was ex- 


poſed to the enmity of a powerful and unforgiving courtier, whom 
he had provoked by the inſolence of wit. He had compared, in a 
lively epigram, the oppoſite characters of two Prætorian præfects of 
Italy; he contraſts the innocent repoſe of a philoſopher, who ſome- 
times reſigned the hours of buſineſs to lumber, perhaps to ſtudy 


with the intereſted diligence of a rapacious miniſter, indefatigable in 


the purſuit of unjuſt, or ſacrilegious gain. How happy, conti 
nues Claudian, how happy might it be for the people of Italy, 
e if Mallius could be conſtantly awake, and if Hadrian would al- 
« ways fleep**!” The repoſe of Mallius was not diſturbed by this 
friendly and gentle admonition; but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian 
watched the opportunity of revenge, and eaſily obtained, from the 
enemies of Stilicho, the trifling ſacrifice of an obnoxious poet, The 
poet concealed himſelf, however, during the tumult of the revolu- 
#23 At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modeſt 
compariſon !) all the parts of animated na- 
ture contributed their various gifts; and the 


erected, during his life-time, by the men of 
letters, his countrymen, and ET aL a eat 
It was a noble defign ! 


fir Reer s e e e beck 


gods themſelves enriched their favourite. 


Claudian had neither flocks, nor herds, nor 
His wealthy bride was 


vines, or olives. 
heireſs to them all. But he carried to Africa, 


a recommendatory letter from Serena, his 


Juno, and was made happy (Epiſt. ü. ad Se- 
renam) . 
114 Claudian feels the honour- like a man 


| who deferved it (in præfat. Bell. Get.). The 


original inſcription, on marble, was found at 


Rome, in the fifteenth century, in the houſe 


of Pomponius Lætus. The ſtatue of a poet, 


robs | 


115 See Epigram xxx. 
Mallius indulget ſomno 8 dieſque 2 
Inſomnis Pharizs ſacra, profana, rapit. 


Omnibus, hoc, Italæ gentes, expoſeite votis 


Mallius ut vigilet, dormiat ut Pharius. 
Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See 
his public life in Godefroy, Cod. Theodoſ. 
tom. vi. p. 364. Mallius did not always ſleep. 
He compoſed ſome elegant dialogues on the 
Greek ſyſtems of natural philoſophy (Claud. 
in Mall. Theodor. Conf. 61=112.). | 
tion; 
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tion; and daikuRite the dictates of prudence, father than of Bonburz 


pe addreſſed, in the form of an epiſtle, a a ſuppliant and humble re- 


cantation to the offended præfect. He deplores, in mournful ſtraine, 
the fatal indiſcretion into which he had been hurried by. paſſion 
and folly; ſubmits to the imitation of his adverſary, the generous 
examples of the clemency of gods, of heroes, and of lions; and 


: expreſſes his hope, that the magnanimity of Hadrian will not trample 


on a defenceleſs and contemptible foe, already humbled by diſgrace 


and poverty; and deeply wounded by the exile, the tortures, and 
| the death of his deareſt friends. Whatever might be the ſucceſs. | 


of his prayer, or the accidents of his future life, the period of a few 
years levelled in the grave the miniſter and the poet: but the name 
of Hadrian is almoft ſunk in oblivion, while Claudian is read with 


Pleaſure in every country which has retained, or acquired, the know= 
ledge of the Latin language. If we fairly balance his merits and his 


defects, we ſhall acknowledge, that Claudian does not either ſatisfy, 
or ſilence, our reaſon. It would not be eafy to produce a paſſage 5 
that deſerves the epithet of ſublime or pathetic; to ſelect a verſe, 


that melts the heart, or enlarges the imagination. We ſhould vainly 


feek, in the poems of Claudian, the happy invention, and artificiaÞ 
conduct, of an interefting fable; or the juſt and lively repreſentation 
of the characters and ſituations of real life. For the ſervice of his 
patron, he publiſhed occaſional panegyrics and invectives: and the 


deſign of theſe ſtaviſh compoſitions encouraged his propenſity to ex- 


ceed the limits of truth and nature. Theſe imperfections, however, 
are compenſated in ſome degree by the poetical virtues of Claudian. 
He was endowed with the rare and precious talent of raiſing the 
meaneſt, of adorning the moſt barren, and of diverſifying the moſt. 
ſimilar, topics ; his colouring, more eſpecially in deſcriptive poetry,, 


115 See Claudian's firſt Epiſile. Vet, in ſome places, an air of irony and. indignation. 
betrays his ſecret reluctance. ont: COT e ind 1 15 
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* 
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is ſoft and | ſplendid; and he ſeldom fails to diſplay, and even to © HA P. 
XXX 
abuſe, the advantages of a cultivated underſtanding, a copious fancy, * 


an eaſy, and ſometimes forcible, expreſſion, and a perpetual flow 


of harmonious verſification. To theſe commendations, independent 


of any accidents of time and place, we muſt add the peculiar merit 


which Claudian derived from the unfavourable circumſtances of his 
birth. In the decline of arts, and of empire, a native of Egypt“, 
who had received the education of a Greek, aſſumed, in a mature 
age, Gl familiar uſe, and abſolute command, of the Latin lan- 


guage 


; ſoared above the heads of his feeble contemporaries; and 


placed himſelf, after an interval of three hundred years, N the 


pare of ancient Rome 


117 National 8 1 upd him a Flo- 
rentine, or a Spaniard. But the firſt epiſtle 
of Claudian proves him. a native of Alexan- 
dria (Fabricius, Bibliot. Latin. tom. iii. p. 
191—202. edit. Erneſt.). 

115 His firſt Latin verſes were compoſed 
during the conſulſhip of Probinus, A. P. 395. 

Romanos bibimus primum, te conſule, 

fontes 
Et Latiæ ceflit Graia Thalia togæ. 
Beſides ſome Greek epigrams, which are ſtill 
extant, the Latin poet had compoſed in 


Greek, the Antiquities of Tarſus, Anazar- 
bus, Berytus, Nice, &c. It is more eaſy. to- 
ſupply the loſs of good poetry, than 8 guthen- 
tic hiſtory. 

119 Strada (Prolufion v, vi.) ls him to» 
contend with the five heroic poets, Lucretius, 


Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His pa- 
tron is the accompliſhed courtier Balthazar. 


Caſtiglione. His admirers are numerous and 
paſſionate. Vet the rigid critics reproach 


the exotic weeds, or flowers, which ſpring. 
nenn 
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Indaſfon wh I zaly by Alaric.—M anners f th the Roman Se- 
nate and People. — Rome is thrice befieged, and at 
length pillaged, by the Gotbs. Death of Alaric.— 

The Goths evacuate Italy. — Fall of Conch al 

and Spain are occupied 2 the Barherions.—rIn0e- 


| pendence of Britain. 


HE incapacity of a weak and diſtracted government may often 
aſſume the appearance, and produce the effects, of a treaſon- 
able correſpondence with the public enemy. If Alaric himſelf had 
been introduced into the council of Ravenna, he would probably 


have adviſed the ſame meaſures which were actually purſued by the 


miniſters of Honorius. The king of the Goths would have con- 
ſpired, perhaps with ſome reluctance, to deſtroy the formidable ad- 
verſary, by whoſe arms, in Italy, as well as in Greece, he had been 
twice overthrown. Their active and intereſted hatred laboriouſly accom- 


pliſhed the diſgrace and ruin of the great Stilicho. The valour of 


Sarus, his fame in arms, and his perſonal, or hereditary, influence 
over the confederate Barbarians, could recommend him only to the 
friends of their country, who deſpiſed, or deteſted, the worthleſs 


characters of Turpilio, Varanes, and Vigilantius. By the preſſing 


inſtances of the new favourites, theſe generals, unworthy as they 


„ The ſeries of events, from the death of Rome, can only be found in Zoſimus, I. v. 
Stilicho, to the arrival of Alaric before p. 347—350. | 
| 8 had 


* 
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had ſhewn themſelves of the name of- ſoldiers*, were promoted to the CHAP. 


command of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the domeſtic troops. 
The Gothic prince would have ſubſcribed with pleaſure the edi& which 


the fanaticiſm of Olympius dictated to the ſimple and devout emperor. 
Honorius excluded all perſons, who were adverſe to the catholic 


church, from holding any office in the ſtate; obſtinately rejected the 
ſervice of all thoſe who diſſented from his religion; and raſhly diſ- 

qualified many of his braveſt and moſt ſkilful officers, who adhered 
to the Pagan worſhip, or who had imbibed the opinions of Arian- 
im. Theſe meaſures, ſo advantageous to an enemy, Alaric would 
have approved, and might perhaps have ſuggeſted; but it may 
ſeem doubtful, whether the Barbarian would have promoted his 
intereſt at the expence of the inhuman and abſurd cruelty, which 


was perpetrated by the direction, or at leaſt with the connivance, 


of the Imperial miniſters. The foreign auxiliaries, who had been 
attached to the perſon of Stilicho, lamented his death; but the deſire 


XXXI. 


— 


of revenge was checked by a natural apprehenſion for the ſafety of 
their wives and children; who were detained as hoſtages in the ſtrong 


cities of Italy, where they had likewiſe depoſited their moſt valuable 
effects. At the ſame hour, and as if by a common ſignal, the cities 
of Italy were polluted by the ſame horrid ſcenes of univerſal maſ- 
| facre and pillage, which involved, in promiſcuous deſtruction, the fa- 

milies and fortunes of the Barbarians. Exaſperated by ſuch an 
injury, which might have- awakened the tameſt and moſt ſervile 
ſpirit, they caſt a look of indignation and hope towards the camp 
of Alaric, and unanimouſly wore to purſue, with Juſt and im- 

* The expreſiion of Zoſmus is ſtrong and nobis ft align. knee conjunftus, qui a 
Bvely,” zxaraPprnow meronom Toi Ties ag- nobis fide et religione diſcordat. Cod. The- 
norr%;, ſufficient. b odoſ. I. xvi. tit. v. leg. 42. and Gode- 


enemy. - froy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 164. This 
Eos qui catholice ſectæ ſunt inimici, law was applied in the utmoſt latitude, and 


n Nullus nn _Zoſunus, I. v. p. 364. 
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| Cc 3 4 * placable war, the perfidious nation, that had ſo baſely violated the 
— laws of hoſpitality. By the imprudent conduct of the miniſters of 


Alaric 


marches 

to Rome, 
A. D. 408, 
Otober, &c. 


Honorius, the republic loſt the aſſiſtance, and deſerved the enmity, 
of thirty thouſand of her braveſt ſoldiers :; and the weight of that 


formidable army, which alone might have determined the event of 


the war, was transferred from the ſcale of the Romans into that of 
the Goths. 


In the arts of negotiation, as well a as in thoſe of war, the Gothic 


Sing maintained his ſuperior aſcendant over an enemy, whoſe ſeem- 


ing changes proceeded from the total want of counſel and defign. 
From his camp, on the confines of Italy, Alaric attentively obſerved 
the revolutions of the palace, watched the progreſs of faction and 


diſcontent, diſguiſed the hoſtile aſpe& of a Barbarian invader, and 
aſſumed the more popular appearance of the friend and ally of the 


great Stilicho; to whoſe virtues, when they were no longer formi- 
dable, he could pay a juſt tribute of fincere praiſe and regret. The 


preſſing invitation of the malcontents, who urged: the king of the 


Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a lively ſenſe of his perſonal 
injuries ; and he might ſpeciouſly complain, that the Imperial mini- 
ſters ſtill delayed and eluded the payment of the four thouſand pounds 
of gold; which had been granted by the Roman ſenate, either to 


reward his ſervices, or to appeaſe his fury. His decent firmneſs was 
ſupported by an artful moderation, which contributed to the ſucceſs 


of his deſigns. He required a fair and reaſonable ſatisfaction; but 
he gave the ſtron geſt aſſurances, that, as ſoon as he had obtained it, 
he would immediately retire, He refuſed to truſt the faith of the 
Romans, unleſs Ftius and Jaſon, the ſons of two great officers of 
ſtate, were ſent as hoſtages to his camp : but he offered to deliver, in 
exchange, ſeveral of the nobleſt youths of the Gothic nation. The 
modeſty of Alaric was-interpreted, by the miniſters of Ravenna, as a 


| {ure evidence of his — and . They diſdained either to 
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. dence, derived only from their ignorance of the extreme danger. 


irretrievably waſted the deciſive moments of peace and war. While 


they expected, in ſullen ſilence, that the Barbarians ſhould evacuate 
the confines of Italy, Alaric, with bold and rapid marches, paſſed the 


meeting a ſingle enemy in the field, advanced as far as the edge of 
the moraſs which. protected the impregnable reſidence of the emperor 
of the Weſt. | Inſtead: of attempting the hopeleſs ſiege of Ravenna, 
the prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, ſtretched his 
ravages along the ſea · coaſt of the Hadriatic, and meditated the con- 
queſt of the ancient miſtreſs of the world. An Italian hermit, whoſe 
zeal and ſanctity were reſpected by the Barbarians themſelves, en- 


cCountered the victorious monarch, and boldly denounced the indig- 
nation of heaven againſt the oppreſſors of the earth: but the faint 
himſelf was confounded by the ſolemn aſſeveration of Alaric, that he 
felt a ſecret, and præternatural impulſe, which directed, and even 1 

compelled, his march to the gates of Rome. He felt, that his genius 


and his fortune were equal to the moſt arduous enterpriſes; and the 


enthuſiaſm which he communicated to the Goths, inſenſibly removed 


the popular, and almoſt ſuperſtitious, reverence of the nations for 
the majeſty of the Roman name. His troops, animated by the hopes 


of ſpoil, followed the courſe of the Flaminian way, occupied the 
unguarded N of che Apeanine * deſcended into the rich plains 


E. Addiſon (ice his Works, v vol. ii. p. 54. were at to find that 79 5 Sara Inter- 
edit. Baſkerville) has given a very Passen ciſa, a narrow paſſage which Veſpaſian had 
— of the road through the Apen- cut through the rock (Cluver, Italia Antiq. 

The Goths were not at leiſure to ob- tom. i. p. 618. )- was totally neglected. 
4 the beauties * the proſpect; but OO | 


Vox. II. N Ce e ut of 


Alps and the Po; haſtily pillaged the cities of Aquileia, Altinum, 
Concordia, and Cremona, which yielded to his arms; increaſed his 
forces by the acceſſion of thirty thouſand auxiliaries; and, without 
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of Umbria; and, as they lay encamped on the banks of the Clitum- 
nus, might wantonly ſlaughter and devour the milk-white oxen, 
which had been ſo long reſerved for the uſe of Roman triumphs *. . 


A lofty fituation, and a ſeaſonable tempeft of thunder and light- 


ning, preſerved the little city of Narni ; but the king of the Goths, 
deſpiſing the ignoble prey, ſtill advanced with unabated vigour ;. and 


after he had paſſed through the ſtately arches, adorned with the ſpoils 


of Barbaric victories, he pitched his camp under the walls of Rome. 
During a period of fix hundred and nineteen years, the ſeat of 
empire had never been violated by the preſence of a foreign enemy. 


The unſucceſsful expedition of Hannibal”, ſerved only to diſplay 


the character of the ſenate and people; 


of a ſenate degraded, rather 
than ennobled, by the compariſon of an aſſembly of kings; and of a 
people, to whom the ambaſſador of Pyrrhus aſcribed the inexhauſt= 
ible reſources of the Hydra *. - Each of the ſenators, in the time of 
the Punic war, had accompliſhed his term of military ſervice, either 


in a ſubordinate or a ſuperior. ſtation ; and the decree, which in- 


pertius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Claudian, &c. 


me fame ground. 


1 3. Hinc albi Clitimt, greges, ot. maxima 


veſted with temporary command all thoſe who had been conſuls, or 
cenſors, or dictators, gave the republic the immediate aſſiſtance of 
many brave and experienced generals. In the beginning of the waf, 

the Roman people ne of two amn, and eels ain citizens 


Hon. 3 The meaſuredꝭ diſtance be- 
tween Ravenna and Rome, was 254 Roman 
miles. Itinerar. Weſſeling. p. 126. 

2 The march and retreat of Hannibal are 
deſcribed by Livy, 1, xxvi. c. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11. and the reader is made a ſpeQator of the 


intereſting ſcene. 


Taurus 
Victima; ſepe tuo perfuſi flumine ſacro 
Romanos ad templa, Deum duxere Tri- 
inf, umphos. : 
Beſides Virgil, moſt of the Latin poets, Pro- 


whoſe paſſages may be found in Cluverius and 
Addiſon, have celebrated the triumphal vic- 


tims of the Clitumnus. 


Some ideas of the march of Alaric are 
borrowed from the j journey of Honorius over 


(See Claudian in vi. Conſe. ; 


5 Theſe compariſons were uſed by Cyneas,. 
the counſellor of Pyrrhus, after his return 


from his embaſſy, in which he had diligently 


| ſtudied the diſcipline and manners of Rome.. 
See Plutarch: in Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 459. 
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of an age to bear arms. Fifty thouſand had already died in the de- 
fence. of their country ; and the twenty-three legions which were 
employed in the different camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Spain, required about one hundred thouſand men. But there 
_ ſtill remained an equal number in Rome, and the adjacent territory, 
who were animated by. the ſame. intrepid. courage; and every citizen 


was trained, from his earlieſt youth, in the diſcipline and exerciſes of 


a ſoldier. Hannibal was aſtoniſhed by the conſtancy of the ſenate, 
who, without raiſing the ſiege of Capua, or recalling their ſcattered 
forces, expected his approach. He encamped on the banks of the 
Anio, at 
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at the diſtance of three miles from the city: and he was ſoon 
informed, that the ground on which he had pitched his tent, was 


ſold for an adequate price at a public auction; and that a body of 


troops was diſmiſſed, by an oppoſite road, to reinforce the legions of 
Spain. He led his Africans to the gates of Rome, where he found 


three armies in order of battle, prepared to receive him; but Hanni- 


bal dreaded the event of a combat, from which he could not hope to 


_ eſcape, unleſs he deſtroyed the laſt of his enemies; and his only 


retreat confeſſed. the invincible courage of the Romans. 
From the time of the Punic war, the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
ſenators had preſerved the name and image of the republic ; and the 


degenerate TOR of Honorius dun derived their r deſcent 


9 In ihe . cenſus which were EET of 4 1 nd that 5 e were | diminiſh. 


the Roman people, about the time of the 
ſecond Pahic war, the numbers ſtand as fol- 
lows {ſee Livy, Epitom. I. xx. Hiſt. I. xxvii. 
36. xxix. 37.), 270, 213, 137,108, 214, ooo. 
The fall of the ſecond, and the riſe of the 
third, appears ſo enormous, that ſeveral cri- 
tics, notwithſtanding the unanimity of the 
MSS. have ſuſpe&ed ſome corruption of the 
text of Livy. 
36. and Beaufort, Republique Romaine, 
tom. i. p. 325.) They did not conſider 
that the ſecond "_ was taken only at 


"Cc 2 


(See Drakenborch ad xxvii. 


ed, not only by the death, but likewiſe by 
the abſence, of many ſoldiers. In the third 


cenſus, Livy expreſsly affirms, that the legions 


were muſtered by the care of particular com- 
miſfaries. 


1 Livy conſiders theſe two incidents as the 


that they were both managed by the * 
policy of the ſenate. 


from 


From the numbers on the liſt, we 
muſt always deduct one twelfth above three- 
- ſcore, and incapable of bearing arms. See 
Population de la France, p. 72 


Genealogy 
of the ſena· 
tors. 


effects only of chance and courage. I ſuſpect 
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© LE r. from the heroes who had repulſed the arms of Hannibal, and Gib- 


A dued the nations of the earth. The temporal honours, which the 


| devout Paula inherited and deſpiſed, are carefully recapitulated by 
Jerom, the guide of her conſcience, and the hiſtorian of her life. 


The genealogy of her father, Rogatus, which aſcended as high as 
Agamemnon, might ſeem to betray a Grecian origin; but her mo- 
ther, Blæſilla, numbered the Scipios, Emilius Paulus, and the Grac- 
chi, in the lift of her anceſtors; and Toxotius, the huſband of Paula, 


| deduced his royal lineage from Eueas, the father of the Julian line. 


The vanity of the rich, who deſired to be noble, was gratified by theſe 
lofty pretenſions. Encouraged by the applauſe of their paraſites, they 


eaſily impoſed on the credulity of the vulgar; and were countenanced, 
in ſome meaſure, by the cuſtom of adopting the name of their patron, 


which had always prevailed among the freedmen and clients of illuf- 
trious families, Moſt of thoſe families, however, attacked by ſo many 


cauſes of external violence or internal decay, were gradually extir- 


pated: and it would be more reaſonable to ſeek for a lineal deſcent 
of twenty generations, among the mountains of the Alps, or in the 


peaceful ſolitude of Apulia, than on the theatre of Rome, the ſeat of 


fortune, of danger, and of perpetual revolutions. Under each ſucceſ- 


ſive reign, and from every province of the empire, a crowd of hardy 
adventurers, riſing to eminence by their talents or theit vices, uſurped” 


the wealth, the honours, and the palaces" of Rome ; ; and oppreſſed, 
or protected, the poor and humble remains. of conſular families; who. 


f were N perhopy, of the glory of their anceſtors **, Be 


1 8 Soo Jerom, tom. i. p. 760. 170. ary ſand 5 I of the Weſtern provinces; Bay" GC 


Euſtochium; he beſtows on Paula the ſplendid, the Index of Tacitus, of men Infcrips. 0 


titles of Gracchorum ſtirps, ſoboles Scipionum, tions, &c. 5 
Pauli hæres, cujus vocabulum trahit, Mar- Tacitus (Annal. 4a. 1200 Am that” 
tiæ Papyriæ matris Africani vera et ger - between the battle of Actium and the reign of 


mana propago. This particular deſcription - Veſpaſian, the ſenate was gradually filled with 
ſuppoſes a more ſolid title than the ſurname zew families, from the AER and colonies. Is 


of Cans. which Toxotius ſhared wie! a thou- of dale, Ly 
| I "0 


”_ ö 
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In dhe ume of Jerom and Claudian, the ſenators unanimouſly cH 2 P. 

_ the pre-eminence to the Anician line; and a Dight view of Kt Tee 
their hiſtory will ſerve to appreciate the rank and antiquity of the family. 

noble families, which contended only for the ſecond place. Dur- 

ing the five firſt ages of the city, the name of the Anicians was un- 

known; they appear to have derived their origin from Præneſte; 

and the ambition of thoſe new citizens was long ſatisfied with the | 


Plebeian honours of tribunes of the people 


ſixty-eight years before the Chriſtian zra, the family was ennobled 


by the Pretorſhip of Auicius, who glorioully terminated the Illyrian 


war'by the conqueſt of the nation, 


From the triumph of that general, three conſulſhips, i in diſtant pe- 
riods, mark the ſucceſſion of the Aniciah name ; 
Diocletian to the final extinction of the Weſtern empire, that name 
| ſhone with a luſtre which was not eclipſed, in the public eſtimation, by 
rial purple. The ſeveral branches, to whom 
it was communicated; united, by marriage or inheritance, the wealth 


the majeſty of the Im 


and the captivity of their king 


From the reign 


and titles of the Aman the MOR and the COIN houſes ; and 


33 | Nec quiſquam. Procerum tentet (lier. 


ære vetuſto 


. et claro cingatur wy bes ſenatd) | 


858 jactare ware ; * te ſede re- 
liz 
1 de jure book certare 3 


ES Claud. in Prob. et Olybrii Coſſ. 18. 
Such a compliment paid to the obſcure name 
of the Auchenii has amazed the critics; but 


they all agree, that whatever may be the true 
reading, the ſenſe of Claudian Fn be ped 
only to the Anician family. 
The earlieſt date in the annals of Pig- 


hias, is that of M. Anicius Gallus, Trib. 


Fl. A, U. C. 506. Another tribune, Q. 

Anicius, A. U. 155 508, is diſtinguiſned by 
the epithet of Præneſtinus. Livy (xlv. 43.) 
places the Anicii below the great families of 
n 


— 


— 


| 15 Livy: r. 30, 31. he: 3- 26. 43: ne 
fairly appreciates the merit of Anicius, and 
juſtly obſerves, that his fame was clouded by 
the ſuperior luſtre of the Macedonian, which 
preceded the Illyrian, triumph. © 
The dates of the three conſulſnips are, 


A. U. C. 593, 818, 967: the two laſt un- 
der the reigns of Nero and Caracalla. The 


ſecond of theſe conſuls diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
only by his infamous flattery (Tacit. Annal. 
XV. 74. ): but even the evidence of crimes, if 
. they bear the ſtamp of greatneſs and antiquity, | 
is admitted; without reluctance, to prove the | 


genealogy of a noble houſe. 


+ *7 In the ſixth century, the nobility of the- 
Anician name is mentioned (Caffiodor. Va- 
12.) with fingular re- 
er. che miniſter of a NT l. of 
taly * 


riar. 1. x. Ep. 10. 


One hundred and 


in 
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in wr generation the number of conſulſhips was multiplied by an 
hereditary claim. The Anician family excelled in faith and in 


riches: they were the firſt of the Roman ſenate who embraced 


Chriſtianity ; and it is probable that Anicius Julian, who was af- 
terwards conſul and præfect of the city, atoned for his attachment 
to the party of Maxentius, by the readineſs with which he ac- 
cepted the religion of Conſtantine Their ample patrimony was 
inereaſed by the induſtry of Probus, the chief of the Anician fa- 


mily; who ſhared with Gratian the honours of the conſulſhip, and 
exerciſed, four times, the high office of Prætorian præfect. His 
immenſe eſtates were ſcattered over the wide extent of the eee 


world; and though the public might ſuſpect, or diſapprove, the 


clients, and the admiration of ſtrangers 


methods, by which they had been acquired; the generoſity and mag- 


nificence of that fortunate ſtateſman deſerved the gratitude of his 
Such was the reſpect en- 
tertained for his memory, that the two ſons of Probus, in their 
earlieſt Mo and at the requeſt of the ſenate, were aſſociated i in the 


28 Fixus in omnes 


Cognatos procedit honos; quemcumque 


Kea Probl. I "dritudins generis et po- | 
tenua et opùm magnitudine, cognitus Orbi 


requiras _ | Romano, per quem univerſum pœne patri- 2 
Hac de ſtirpe virum, certum eft de Con- monia ſparſa poſſedit, juſte an ſecus non Ju- 
ſule naſci. dicioli eſt noſtri. Ammian. Marcellin. xxvii. 
per faſces numerantur Avi, ſemperque 11. His children and widow erected for 
renata him a magnificent tomb in the Vatican, 
Nobilitate virent, et + prolem fata ſe- Nr was demoliſhed in the time of pope 
quuntur. Nicholas V. to make room for the new church 


(Clandian in Prob. et Olyb. Conſulat. 12, of St. Peter. Baronius, who laments the 


c&c.) The Annii, whoſe name ſeems to have 


merged in the Anician, mark the Faſti with 


many conſulſhips, from the time of RE to 
the fourth century. 


59 The title of firſt Chriſtian ſenator may 


be juſtified by the authority of Prudentius (in 
Symmach. i. 553.) and the diſlike of the 


Pagans to the Anician family. See Tille- 


mont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 183. 


v. p. 44+ Baron. Annal. A. D. 312, Ne 78, 


A. D. 322, Ne 2, 
7 


ruin of this Chriſtian monument, has dili- 
gently preſerved the inſcriptions and baſſo- 
relievos. See Annal. Eeclef. A. D. 395» 
N* 5—17. 

21 Two Perſian Serge wöch. to Milan 
and Rome, to hear St. Ambroſe, and to ſee 
Probus (Paulin. in Vit. Ambroſ.). Clau- 
dian (in Conf. Probin. et Olybr. 3060.) 
ſeems at a ** how to 2 28 the glory of 


: Probus. 


conſular 
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. conifiilar di, Ionity': a memorable Ginn, x without example, i in the 
annals of Rome | | 

"The bes of the Aidan palace,” were uſed as TALE 
expreſſion of opulence and ſplendour * ; M but the nobles and ſenators 
of Rome aſpired, in due gradation, to imitate that illuſtrious family. 
The accurate deſcription of the city, which was compoſed in 
the Theodoſian age, enumerates one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty. houſes, the reſidence of wealthy and honourable citizens * 
Many of theſe ſtately manſions might almoſt excuſe the 6 


precincts, every thing which could be ſubſervient either to uſe or 
luxury; markets, hippodromes, ep fountains, baths, porticos, 
who repreſents the ſtate of Rome Ih it was beſieged by the 
ceived from their eſtates an annual income of four thouſand pounds 
of gold, above one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling ; 


without computing the ſtated proviſion of corn and wine, which, 


money: Compared to this immoderate wealth, an ordinary revenue of 


i 


, "ws See 4 poem which Claudian addreſſed. vation: A moderate palace would have co- 


to the two noble youths. _ vered Cincinnatus's farm of four acres (Val. 
23 gecundinus, the Manichzan, ap, Baron. Max. iv. 4.). In laxitatem ruris excurrunt,, 
Annal Eccleſ. A. D. 390, Ne 34. ſays Seneca, Epiſt. 114. See a judicious note 


Nr See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 89, 498. of Mr. Hume, Hs p- 562. laſt 8vo. . 
500. edition. 
'25 Quid loquar inclufas inter — 26 This curious account of Rome, in the- 
__ ſylvas; | reign of Honorius, is found in a fragment 
Vernula quz vario carmine ludit avis. of the hiſtorian Olympiodorus, ap. en 
Claud. Rutil. Numatian. Itinerar. ver. 111. p. 197. ; 
The poet. lived at the time of the Gothic in- 


of the poet ; that Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that 
each palace was equal to a city: ſince it included within its own. 


Goths *, continues to obſerve, that ſeveral of the richeſt ſenators re- 


a thouſand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold might be conſidered as 
1 more than adequate to the 5 of the ſenatorian rank, Which | 


required 
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ſhady groves, and artificial aviaries **. The hiſtorian Olympiodorus, 


had they been ſold, might have equalled in value one third of the 
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2 50 AP, required many expences of a public and oſtentatious kind 
— examples are recorded in the age of Honorius, of vain and popular 
nobles who celebrated the year of their prætorſhip, by a feſtival, which 

laſted ſeven days, and coſt above one hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 

ling. The eſtates of the Roman ſenators, which ſo far exceeded the 
proportion of modern wealth, were not confined to the limits of 

Italy. Their poſſeſſions extended far beyond the Ionian and Egean 

ſeas, to the moſt diſtant provinces; ; the city of Nicopolis, which 
Auguſtus had founded as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, 

was the property of the devout Paula; and it is obſerved by Se- 

neca, that the rivers, which had divided hoffile n nations, now flowed 

through the lands of private citizens According to their temper 

and circumſtances, the eſtates of the Romans were either cultivated 

| by. the labour. of their ſlaves, or granted, for a certain and ſtipu- 
1 | lated rent, to the induſtrious farmer. The economical writers of 


antiquity firenuouſly recommend the former method, Wherever it 


N 


* The ſons of Alypius, of symmachus, Ft: u Nicopolis \. „ in Adtiaco littore fita 
and of Maximus, ſpent, during their reſpec- poſſeſſionis veſtræ nunc pars vel maxima eſt. 


tive pr=torſhips, twelve, or twenty, or forty, 


centenaries (or hundred weight of gold). See 
Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197. This popu- 


lar eſtimation allows ſome latitude; but it is 
difficult to explain a law in the Theodoſian 


Code (I. vi. leg. 5. ), which fixes the expence 
of the firſt prætor at 25,000, of the ſecond at 


20,000, and of the third at 15,000 folles. 
The name of follis (ſee Mem. de l' Academie 
des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviil. p. 727.) was 
equally applied to a purſe of 125 pieces 
OW and to a ſmall copper coin of the value 
of zur part of that purſe. In the former 
ſenſe, the 25,000 folles would be equal to 


150, ooo I. in the latter to five or fix pounds 


ſterling. The one appears extravagant, the 


other is ridiculous. There muſt have exiſted 
ſome third, and middle value, which is here 


underſtood; but ambiguity is an inexculable 
F nid 2 5 


Jerom. in præfat. Comment. ad Epiſtol. ad 
Titum, tom. ix. p. 243. M. de Tillemont 
ſuppoſes, ſtrangely enough, that it was part 
of Agamemnon's inheritance. Mem. Ecclef, 
tom. xii, p. 85. þ 

- 29 Seneca, Epiſt. Ixxix. . 


of the declamatory kind: but declamation 
could ſcarcely exaggerate the avarice and lux- 


ury of the Romans. The ' philoſopher him- 
ſelf deſerved ſome ſhare of the reprosch; if 


of it be true, that his rigorous exaction of Qua- 


dringenties, above three hundred thouſand 
pounds, which he had lent at high intereſt, 
provoked a rebellion in Britain (Dion Caſſius, 
I. Kii. p. 1003. ). According to the conjec- 


ture of Gale (Antoninus s Itinerary in Britain, 
p. 92. ), the ſame Fauſtinus poſſeſſed an eſtate 


near Bury, in Suffolk, any another in het ne 
dom of * Ki A 


= 
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prefer the active care of an old hereditary tenant, attached to the ſoil, 
and intereſted in the produce, to the mercenary adminiſtration of a 
_ negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, ſteward “. 


201 


may be pripficable 3 but if the- object ſhould be removed, by its diſ- © 1 


p. 


XI. 
tance or magnitude, from the immediate eye of the maſter, they EI 


The opulent nobles of an immenſe capital, who were never excited Their man- 


by the purſuit of military glory, and ſeldom engaged in the occupa- 
tions of civil government, naturally reſigned their leiſure to the buſi- 
neſs and amuſements of private life. 
ways held in contempt: but the ſenators, from the firſt age of the 
republic, increaſed their patrimony, and multiplied their chents, by 
the lucrative practice of uſury; and the obſolete laws were eluded, 


At Rome, commerce was al- 


ners. 


or violated, by the mutual inclinations and intereſt of both par- | 


ties. A conſiderable maſs of treaſure muſt always have exiſted 
at Rome, either in the current coin of the empire, or in the 
form of gold and ſilver plate; and there were many fide-boards 


in the time of Pliny, which contained more ſolid ſilver than had 


been tranſported by Scipio from vanquiſhed Carthage. The 
greater part of the nobles, who diſſipated their fortunes in pro- 
fuſe luxury, found themſelves: poor in the midſt of wealth; and idle 


in a conſtant round of diſſipation. Their defires were continually - 


gratified by the labour of a thouſand hands; of. the numerous train 


of their domeſtic ſlaves, who were actuated by the fear of puniſh-. 


ment; and of the various profeſſions of artificers and merchants, who 


30 Voluſius, a wealthy ſenator (Tacit. 
Annal. iti. 30.), always preferred tenants 
born on the eſtate. Columella, who receiv- 
ed this maxim from him, argues very judi- 

__— on the ſubjet. De Re Ruſtica, I. i. 
c. 7. p. 408. edit. Geſner, Leipfig, Pic: 

3: Valefius (ad Ammian. xiv. 6.) has 
proved, from Chryſoſtom and Auguſtin, that 
the ſenators were not allowed to lend money 


tom. i. p. 230 - 289.) that they were per- 


mitted to take ſix per cent. or one half of 
the legal intereſt; and, what is more ſingular, 


this permiſſion was granted to the young ſe- 


nators. 


2 Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xxxili. FO. He 


fates the fiwer at only 4380 pounds, which 


is increaſed by Livy (xxx. 45.) to 100,023: 


the former ſeems too little for an opulent 


at uſury. Vet it appears from the Theodo- city, the latter tos much for 2 17 782 
ſian Code (ſee Godefroy ad 1, ii. tit. xxxiii. ſide · board. 
e were 


Vol. III. 


Fd 


re 
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HAP. were more powerfully impelled by the hopes of. gain. „ * 0 ancients 
XXXI, 

L—_— were deſtitute of many of the conveniencies of life, which have been 
invented or improved by the progreſs of induſtry; and the plenty of 
glaſs and linen has diffuſed more real comforts among the modern na- 
tions of Europe, than the ſenators of Rome could derive from all the 
refinements of pompous or ſenſual luxury. Their luxury, and 

their manners, have been the ſubject of minute and laborious diſqui- 
ſition: but as ſuch inquiries would divert me too long from the deſign 

of the preſent work, I ſhall produce an authentic ſtate of Rome and 
its inhabitants, which is more peculiarly applicable to the period of 
the Gothic invaſion. Ammianus Marcellinus, who prudently choſe 
the capital of the empire, as the refidence the beſt adapted to the 
hiſtorian of his own times, has mixed with the narrative of public 
events, a lively repreſentation of the ſcenes with which he was fami- 
liarly converſant. The judicious reader will not always approve tlie 
aſperity of cenſure, the choice of circumſtances, or the ſtyle of ex- 
preſſion: he will perhaps detect the latent prejudices, and perſonal 
reſentments, which ſoured the temper of Ammianus himſelf ; but 
he will ſurely obſerve, with philoſophic curioſity, the W and 

original picture of the manners of Rome | 


Charafter of 4 The greatneſs of Rome (ſuch is the language of the hiſtorian) 


the Roman 
nobles, by “ was founded on the rare, and almoſt incredible, alliance of virtue 


Ammianus 


Marcellinus. and of fortune. The long period of her infancy was employed in 
“a laborious ſtruggle againſt the tribes of Italy, the neighbours and 


33 The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of An- one piece, the fixth chapter of the fourteenth, 

cient Coins, &c. p. 153.) has obſerved with and the fourth of the twenty- eighth, book. 2. 

humour, and I believe with truth, that Au- I have given order and connection to the con- 

guſtus had neither glaſs to his windows, nor fuſed maſs of materials. 3. I have ſoftened 

a ſhirt to his back. Under the lower empire, /ome extravagant hyperboles, and pared away 

the uſe of linen and et became ſomewhat ſome ſuperfluities of the original. 4. I have 

- more common. developed ſome obſervations which were in- 

V lk the ſinuated, rather than expreſſed. With theſe 

| Liberties which I have taken with the text of allowances, my verſion will be found, not li- 
Ammianus. 1. 1 have melted down into teral indeed, 9 


5 | 4 enemies 
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das. enemies of the riſing city. In the firength and ardour of youth, © H HA P. 
« the ſuſtained the ſtorms of war; carried her victorious arms be- — 


« yond the ſeas and the mountains; and brought home triumphal 
</]aurels from every country of the globe. At length, verging to- 
< wards old age, and ſometimes conquering by the terror only of 

« her name, ſhe ſought the bleſſings of eaſe and tranquillity, The 
« VENERABLE CITY, which had trampled on the necks of the 
« fierceſt nations; and eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of laws, the perpetual 
(C guardians of juſtice and freedom; was content, like a wiſe and 
« wealthy parent, to devolve on the Cæſars, her favourite ſons, the 
« care of governing her ample patrimony *. **. A ſecure and pro- 
found peace, ſuch as had been once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, 
« ſucceeded to the tumults of a republic: while Rome was ſtill adored 
« as the queen of the earth; and the ſubje& nations ſtill reverenced 
« the name of the people, and the majeſty of the ſenate. But this 


4 native ſplendour (continues Ammianus) is degraded, and ſullied 


by the conduct of ſome nobles ; who, unmindful of their own 
Gy dignity, and of that of their country, aſſume an -unbounded licence 


ar of vice and folly. They contend with each other in the empty 


« yanity of titles and ſurnames; and curiouſly ſelect, or invent, the 
moſt lofty and de appellations, Reburrus, or Fabunius, Pa- 
6 gonius, or Tarraſius, which may impreſs the ears of the vulgar 
« with aſtoniſhment ant reſpect. From a vain ambition of perpe- 


„ tuating their memory, they affect to multiply their likeneſs, i in 


35 Claudian, who ſeems to have read the names. I am of oon that they were ia. 
hiſtory of Ammianus, ſpeaks of this great vented by the hiſtorian himſelf, who was 

revolution in a much leſs courtly ſtyle: afraid of any perſonal ſatire or application. 
It is certain, however, that the fimple deno- 
Poſtquam j jura ferox in ſe communia Cæſar 1 ö : 
Tranſtulit; et lapfi mores ; deſuetaque priſcis nee ee eee 


uy 
Artibus, i in gremiam pacis ſervile receſli. . lengthened to the number of four, five, or 


even ſeven, pompous ſurnames; as for in- 
8 Sell. GaldoniO®, 49+ | ſtance, Marcus Mæcius Mzmmius Furius 


"A 2 


35. The minute | ts of antiquarians 
| GG 


D d 2 


Balburius Cæcilianus Placidus. See Noris 
Cenotaph. Piſan. Diſſert. iv. p. 438. 
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their chariots”, and the 


c yarious animals 


nal. Eccleſ. A. D. 397. No 5. ). 
well * for convenience; and a * 7 
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r. 4 Batacs of Wide And Marble : nor are they ſatisfied, unleſs thoſe 
L—— * ftatues are covered with plates of gold: an honourable diſtinction, 
ta firſt granted to Acilius. the conſul, after he had ente „by his 


'« arms and counſels, the power of king Antiochus. 
LE tion of diſplaying, of magnifying perhaps, the rent 
4 eſtates which they poſſeſs in all the provinces, from the riſing to 
& the ſetting ſun, provakes the juſt reſentment” of every man, who 
L recollects, that their poor and-invincible anceſtors were not di 

e guiſhed from the meaneſt of the ſoldiers, by the delicacy of wen 
4 food, or the ſplendour of their apparel. 
| T onſequence, according to the loftineſs of 
Weight and magnificence of their dreſs. 


« meaſure their rank and 


The oſtenta- 
1 00 of the 


But the modern nobles 


Their long robes of ſilk and purple float in the wind; and as they 


« are agitated, by art or accident, they occaſionally diſcover the 
« under garments, the rich tunics, embroidered with the figures of 
- Followed by a train of fifty fervants, and tear- 
4 jng up the pavement, they move along the ſtreets with the ſame 


« impetuous ſpeed as if they travelled with poſt- horſes; and the 
“ example of the ſenators is boldly imitated by the matrons and 
ladies, whoſe covered carriages are continually driving round the 
* immenſe ſpace of the city and ſuburbs. Whenever theſe perſons 


37 The carrucæ, or coaches of the Ro- 


mans, were often of ſolid ſilver, curiouſſy 


carved and engraved; and the trappings of 


the mules, or horſes, were emboſſed with 


gold. This magnificence continued. from 
the reign of Nero to that of Honorius; and 
the Appian way was covered with the ſplen- 


did equipages of the nobles, who came out 
to meet St. Melania, when ſhe returned to 


| Rome, fix years before the Gothic ſiege 


(Seneca, epiſtol. Ixxxvii. Plin. Hiſt. Natur. 
xxxiii. 49. Paulin. Nolan. apud Baron. An- 
Yet pomp is 


3 


modern coach, that 1s wo upon ſprings, 


is much preferable to, the filver or gold cars 


of antiquity, which rolled on the axle - tree, 
and were expoſed, for the moſt part, to the 
inclemency of the weather. 

33 In a homily of Aſterius, biſhop of Ama- | 
fia, M. de Valois N (ad Ammian. 
xiv. 6.) that this was a new faſhion; that 
bears, wolves, - lions, and tygers, woods, 
hunting-matches, &c. were repreſented in 
embroidery ; and that the more pious cox- 
combs ſubſtituted the 3992 or Tye of ſome 
favourite faint. | 
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„ of high diſtinction condeſcend to viſit the public baths, they c XXL. P. 
ä 40 aſſume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and inſolent command, — 
e and appropriate to their own, uſe the conveniencies which were | 
(e deſigned for the Roman people. If, in theſe places of mixed and OT [ 
general reſort, they meet any of the infamous miniſters of their 3 
e pleaſures, they expreſs. their affection by a tender embrace; while 
46 they proudly decline the ſalutations of their fellow- citizens, who 
are not permitted to aſpire above the honour of kiſſing their hands, 5 
or their knees. As ſoon as they have indulged themſelves in the | | 
i refreſhment, of the bath, they reſume their rings, and the other 
i enſigus of their dignity; ſelect from their private wardrobe of the 
10 fineſt linen, ſuch as might ſuffice for a dozen perſons, the garments 
the moſt agreeable to their fancy, and maintain till their departure 
« the ſame haughty demeanour ; which perhaps might have been 
e excuſed; in the great Marcellus, after the conqueſt of Syracuſe; 
Sometimes, indeed, theſe heroes undertake more arduous atchieve- 
ments; they viſit their eſtates in Italy, and procure themſelves, 
by the toil of ſervile hands, the amuſements of the chace . If 
« at any time, but more eſpecially on a hot day, they have courage 
4 to fail, in their painted gallies, from the Lucrine lake“ to their 
& elegant villas on the ſea· coaſt of Puteoli and Cayeta“, they com- 


329 See Pliny* $ Epiſtles, i i. 6. Three large the moment of its cred; and his com- 


wild boars were allured and taken in the toils, 


without interrupting the ſtudies of the Philo- | 


fophic ſportſman. 
42 The change from the inauſpicious 
word Avernus, which ſtands in the text, is 


immaterial. The two lakes Avernus and 


Lucrinus, communicated with each other, 
and were faſhioned by the ſtupendous moles 


of Agrippa into the Julian port, which opened, 
through a narrow entrance, into the gulph 


of Puteoli. Virgil, who refided on the ſpot, 
| has deſcribed (Georgic ii. 161.) this work at 


mentators, eſpecially Catrou, have derived 


much light from Strabo, Suetonius, and Dion.. 


Earthquakes. and volcanos have changed the 


face of the country, and turned the Lucrine 


lake, fince the year 1539, into the Monte 
See Camillo Pellegrino Diſcorſi 


della Campania. Felice, p. 239. 244, &c. An- | 


Nuovo. 


toni Sanfelicit Campania, p. 13. 88. 
The regna Cumana et Puteolana; Toca 


| exteroqui valde expetenda, interpellantium 


autem multitudine pcene fugienda, Cicero 


ad Attic, xvi. 5 


4 


* pare 


2 R R 
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% pare their own. le to the e of Cæſar and Alednider: 
« Yet ſhould a fly preſume to ſettle on the ſilken folds of their 
« gilded umbrellas ; ſhould a ſun-beam penetrate through ſome un- 


. guarded and imperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable 


e hardſhips, and lament, in affected language, that they were not 
“ born in the land of the Cimmerians *, the regions of eternal dark- 
« neſs. In theſe journies into the country“, the whole body of 
ee the houſehold marches with their maſter. In the ſame manner as 
the cavalry and infantry, the heavy and the light armed troops, 
the advanced guard and the rear, are marſhalled by the ſkill of 
their military leaders; ſo the domeſtic officers, who' bear a rod, 
as an enſign of authority, diſtribute and arrange the numerous 
train of ſlaves and attendants. The baggage and wardrobe move 
in the front; and are immediately followed by a multitude of 
cooks, and inferior miniſters, employed in the ſervice of the 
kitchens, and of the table. The main body is compoſed of a 
ad promiſcuous crowd of ſlaves, increaſed by the accidental concourſe 
&. of idle or dependent plebeians. The rear is cloſed by the favourite 


«hand of eunuchs, diſtributed from age to youth, according to the 


4 order of ſeniority. Their numbers, and their deformity, excite | 
« the horror of the indignant ſpectators, who are ready to execrate 
1 the memory of Semiramis, for the cruel art which ſhe invented, 


proach of a great man. 2. Their baggage- | 
mules tranſported not only the precious vaſes, 


43 The proverbial expreſſion of Cimmerian 
darkneſs was originally borrowed from the 


deſcription of Homer (in the eleventh book 
of the Odyſſey), which he applies to a remote 


and fabulous country on the ſhores of the 
ocean. See Eraſmi Adagia, in his works, 
tom. ii. p. 593: the Leyden edition. 

We may learn from Seneca, epiſt. cxxui. 


three curious circumſtances ' relative to. the 


Jjournies of the Romans. 


1. They were pre- 
ceded by a troop of Numidian light-horſe, 
who announced, by a cloud of duſt, the ap- 


but even the fragile veſſels of cryſtal and 
murra, which laſt is almoſt proved, by che 
learned French tranſlator of Seneca (tom. iii. 


p. 492—422.). to mean the porcelain of 


China and Japan. 3. The beautiful faces 

of the young ſlaves were covered with a me- 

dicated eruſt, or ointment, which ſecured 

mo Oats ok the clfefty' of He! ſun — 
oſt. 
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« any perſonal injury, arid a contemptuous indifference for the reſt 
of the human ſpecies. When they have called for warm water, 
if a ſlave has been tardy in his obedience, he is inſtantly chaſtiſed 
„ with three hundred laſhes: but ſhould the ſame ſlave commit a 


e leſs fellow; but that, if he repeats the offence, he ſhall not eſcape 


« was relieved, or rewarded, by their generoſity. At preſent, if a 
& foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is introduced to one 


« firſt audience, with ſuch warm profeſſions, and ſuch kind inqui- 


4 and' obtains the permiſſion to pay his aſſiduous and unprofitable 


« who. ſcarcely deigns to remark his preſence, his departure, or his 


luxury, 


- 44 Difributio ſolemnium ſportularum. The viſions, of the value of 100 quadrantes, or 

ſportulæ, or fportelle, were ſmall baſkets, twelve pence half-penny, which were ranged. 

N to contain a e of hot pro- in der in the hall, and oſtentatiouſly diſtri- 
buted- 


- 


_« wilful murder, the maſter will mildly obſerve, that he is a worth=- | 


* puniſhment. Hoſpitality was formerly the virtue of the Romans; 
* and every ſtranger, who could plead either merit or misfortune, 


« of the proud and wealthy ſenators, he is welcomed indeed in the 


<« ries, that he retires, enchanted with the affability of his illuſtrious: 
« friend, and full of regret that he had ſo long delayed his journey 
4 to Rome, the native ſeat of manners, as well as of empire. Se- 
4 cure of a favourable reception, he repeats his viſit the enſuing 
« day, and is mortified by the diſcovery, that his perſon, his name, 
“ and his country, are already forgotten. If he ſtill has reſolution 
<« to perſevere, he is gradually numbered in the train of dependents, 


« court to a haughty patron, incapable of gratitude or friendſhip ;. 


4 return, Whenever the rich prepare a ſolemn and popular enter- 
v tainment“; WR they celebrate, with profuſe and pernicious. 
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& of fruſtrating the 3 nature, and of blaſting in the bud CHA P. 
3 * the dagen of future generations. In the exerciſe of domeſtic j ju 
diction, the nobles of Rome expreſs an exquiſite ſenſibility for 
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we. luxury, their private dane the choice of the n is the 


e ſubject of anxious deliberation, 
learned, are ſeldom preferred; 
„ commonly: ſwayed by intereſted motives, have the addreſs to in- 
4 ſert in the liſt of invitations, the obſcure names of the moſt worth- 
« Jeſs of mankind. But the frequent and familiar companions of 


The modeſt, the ſober, and the 
and the nomenclators, who are 


the great, are thoſe paraſites, who practiſe the moſt uſeful of all 
arts, the art of flattery; who eagerly applaud each word, and 


< every action of their immortal patron; gaze with rapture on 


* his marble columns, and variegated pavements; and ſtrenuouſly 

<« praiſe the pomp and elegance, which he is taught to conſider as a 
4 part of his perſonal merit. At the Roman tables, the birds, the 
. ſquirrels „ or the fiſh, which appear of an uncommon. ſize, are 


: ct 


„ ſuch a marvellous event. 
cc 


cc 


ee eee arrt; who 


waited at the door. 


This indelicate cuſtom 


is very frequently mentioned in the epigrams 
of Martial, and the ſatires of Juvenal. See 


likewiſe Suetonius, in Claud. c. 21. in Neron. 


c. 16. in Domitian. c. 4. 7. Theſe baſkets 


of proviſions were aſterwards converted into 
large pieces of gold and filver coin, or plate, 


= which were mutually given and accepted 


even by the perſons of the higheſt rank (ſee 


Symmach. epiſt. iv. 55. ix. 124. and Miſcell. 


P- 256.), on ſolemn occaſions, of conſulſhips, 


marriages, &c. 


45 The want of an Engi name obliges 
me to refer to the common genus of ſquir- 


- zels, the Latin g/is, the French lair; a little 


kit contemplated with curious attention; a pair of ſcales is accurately 
applied to aſcertain their real weight; and, while the more ra- 
tional gueſts are diſguſted by the vain and tedious repetition, nota- 
< ries are ſummoned to atteſt, by an authentic record, the truth of 
Another method of introduction into 
the houſes and ſociety of the great, is derived from the profeſſion 


of gaming, or, as It is more politely . of Play. 


The confe- 


dene inhabits 3 3 remains 


torpid i in cold weather (ſee Plin. Hiſt. Natur. 


vi. 82. Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle, tom. vii. p. 
158. Pennant's Synopſis of Quadrupeds, p. 

289.). The art of rearing and fattening 
great numbers of glires was practiſed in Ro- 
man villas, as a profitable article of rural 
ceconomy (Varro, de Re Ruſtica, it 15.). 


The exceſſivè demand of them for luxurious 


tables, was increaſed by the fooliſh prohibi- 


tions of the Cenſors; and it is reported, that 
they are ſtill eſteemed in modern Rome, and 

are frequently ſent as preſents by the Colonna 
princes (See Brotier, the laſt editor of Pliny, 
n Þ. — e e 1700. 
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4 derates are united. by a ſtrict . indiſſoluble bond of friend- CH 32 Be]: 
_ ©; ſhip, or rather of conſpiracy ;: a ſuperior degree of {kill in the ———— 


« Teſſerarian art (which may be interpreted the game of dice and 
« tables ©) is a ſure road to wealth and reputation. A maſter of 
4 that ſublime ſcience, who in a ſupper, or aſſembly, is placed below 


„ magiſtrate, diſplays in his countenance the ſurpriſe and indig- 


« © nation, which Cato might be ſuppoſed to. feel, when. he was 
10 refuſed the prætorſhip by the votes of a capricious people. The 
1 acquiſition of knowledge ſeldom engages the curioſity of the 
e nobles, who abhor the fatigue, . and diſdain the advantages, of 


« ſtudy; and the only books which they peruſe are the ſatires of 


*, Fenn, and the verboſe and fabulous hiſtories of Marius Maxi- 
< mus”. The libraries, which they have inherited from their fa- 
10 thers, are ſecluded, like dreary ſepulchres, from the light of day“. 
« But the coſtly inſtruments of the theatre, flutes, and enormous 
« lyres, and hydraulic organs, are conſtructed for their uſe; and 
| a the harmony of vocal and inſtrumental muſic is inceſſantly re- 


&« peated in the palaces of Rome. In thoſe palaces, ſound is pre- 


« ferred to ſenſe, and the care of the body to that of the mind, It 


4 This game, what might be tranſlated 
vis more familiar names of trictrac, or 
backgammon, was a favourite amuſement of 


the graveſt Romans: and old Mucius 'Scz- * 


vola, the lawyer, had the reputation of a. 
very ſkilful player. It was called Judus duo- 
decim ſcriptorum, from the twelve /cripta, or 
lines which equally divided the a/veolus, or 
table. On theſe, the two armies, the white 


and the black, each conſiſting of fifteen men, 


or calculi, where mate 8 and alter- 
nately moved, according to the laws of the 
game; e be chances of the e, or 

dice. Dr. Hyde, who y traces the 
hiſtory and varieties of the nerdiludium (a 


name of Perfic etymology) from Ireland to 
Japan, pours forth, on this: EP . | 


Yor. III. 


2 


a copious torrent of claſſe and Oriental learn- | 


ing. See Syntagma Diſſertat. tom. Us. p. 
217405. oY 


implicavit. Vopiſcus, in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 


242. He wrote the lives of the emperors 
from Trajan to Alexander. Severus. See 
Gerard Voſſius de Hiftoricis Latin. I. ii. c. 3. 

in his works, vol. iv. p. 57. | 


This ſatire is ee b 
The Saturnalia of Macrobins, and the Epiſtles 


of Jerom, afford ſatisfactory proofs that 
Chriſtian theology, and claſſic literature, 


were ftudiouſly cultivated by ſeveral Romans, 


of both. ſexes, and of the higheſt rank. 


Ee - A 


47 Marius Maximus, homo omnium verbo- 
fiſſimus, qui, et mythiſtoricis ſe voluminibus . 


— 
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TREATS is allowed as a ſalutary maxim, that the light and frivolous ſuſpi- 
— cion of a contagious malady, is of ſufficient weight to excuſe the 

<« viſits of the moſt intimate friends; and even the ſervants, who are 

« diſpatched to make the decent i inquiries, are not ſuffered to return 
home, till they have undergone the ceremony of a previous ab- 
< lution. Yet this ſelfiſh and unmanly delicacy occaſionally yields 
© to the more imperious paſſion of avarice. The proſpect of gain 
"« will urge a rich and gouty ſenator as far as Spoleto; every ſen- 
C timent of arrogance and dignity is fabdued by the hopes of an in- 
© heritance,. or even of a legacy; and a wealthy, childleſs, citizen is 
& the moſt powerful of the Romans. The art of obtaining the 
* ſignature of a favourable teſtament, and ſometimes of haſtening 
* the moment of its execution, is perfectly underſtood; and it has 
< happened, that in the ſame houſe, though in different apartments, 
«| à huſband aud a wife, with the laudable deſign of over-reaching 
each other, have ſummoned their reſpective lawyers, to declare, at 
. © the ſame time, their mutual, but contradictery intentions. The 
5 < diftreſs which follows and chaſtiſes extravagant luxury, often 
| a TE reduces the great to the uſe of the moſt humiliating expedients. 
ß When they deſire to borrow, they employ. the baſe and ſuppli- 
. & cating ſtyle of the ſlave in the comedy; but when they are called 
| upon to pay, they aſſume the royal and tragic declamation of the: 
grandſons of Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they readily 

« procure ſome truſty. ſycophant, inſtructed to maintain a charge of 

* poiſon, or magic, againſt the inſolent ereditor; who is ſeldom 

*& releaſed from priſon, till he has ſigned a diſcharge of the whole 

debt. Theſe vices, Which degrade the moral character of the 

0 Romans, are mixed with a puerile ſuperſtition, - that: diſgraces: 

their underſtanding. | They liſten with confidence to the predic- 

tions of haruſpices, who pretend to read, in the entrails of vic- 

25 tims, the ſigns of future greataeſs and 4 proſperity; 5 and there are 

| 77 "9p many 


2 
2 
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8 „many 0 do not W either to bathe, or to tine; or to ap- H HA P. 


© pear in public, till they have diligently conſulted, according to tja 
rules of aſtrology, the ſituation of Mercury, and the aſpect of the 

« moon . It is ſingular enough, that this vain credulity may often 

&* he diſcovered among the profane ſceptics, who c doubt, 

& or deny, the exiſtence of a celeſtial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the ſeat of commerce and manu- — and 2 
factures, the middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive their ſubſiſt- _—_ people of 
ence from the dexterity, or labour, of their hands, are commonly 
the moſt prolific, the muſt uſeful, and, in that ſenſe, the moſt re- 
ſpectable, part of the community. But the plebeians of Rome, who 
di ſdained ſuch ſedentary and ſervile arts, had been oppreſſed, from 
the earlieſt times, by the weight of debt and uſury; ; and the huſ- 
bandmap, during the term of his military ſervice, was obliged to 
abandon. the cultivation of his farm © The lands of Italy, which 
had been. originally divided among the families of free and indigent 
Proprietors, were inſenſibly purchaſed, or uſurped, by the avarice 

of the nobles; and in the age which preceded the fall of the repub- 
lic, it was computed, that only two thouſand citizens were poſſeſſed 
of any independent ſubſtance *. Yet as long as the people be- 
ſtowed, by their ſuffrages, the honours of the ſtate, the command 
of the legions, and the adminiſtration of wealthy provinces, their 
conſcious pride alleviated, in ſome meaſure, the hardſhips of pover- 
ty; and their wants were ſeaſonably ſupplied by the ambitious libe- 


.4* Macrobius, the friend of theſe Roman 


nobles, conſidered the ftars as the cauſe, or 
at leaſt the  figns, of future events (de Somn. 
Scͤcipion. I. i. c. 19. p. 68.). 
The hiſtories of Livy (ſee particularly 
vi. 36.) are Full of the extortions of the rich, 
and the ſufferings of the poor debtors. 'The 
_ melancholy ſtory of a brave old ſoldier (Dio- 
nyſ. Hal. I. vi. c. 26. p. 347. edit. Hudſon, 
A 1 have * frequently 


repeated in thoſe primitive times, which 


have been fo unde ſervedly praiſed, 


$0 Non eſſe in civitate duo millia hominum 
qui rem haberent. Cicero, Offic. ii. 21. and 
Comment. Paul. Manut. in edit. Grev. This 


” vague computation was made A. U. C. 649. in 


a ſpeech of the tribune Philippus; and it was 
his object, as well as that of the Gracchi 
(ſee Plutarch), to deplore, and perhaps te 


exaggerate, the miſery of the common people. 
2 2 


rality 
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CH A F. rality of the candidates, Who e to ſecure a venal majority in 


XXXI. 
A the thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and ninety-three centuries, of 


\ Rome. - But when the prodigal commons had imprudently alienated 

not only the 4ſe, but the inberitance, of power, they ſunk, under 

the reign, of the Cæſars, into a vile and wretehed populace, which 

muſt, in a few generations, have been totally extinguiſhed, if it had 

not been continually recruited by the manumiſſion of ſlaves, and the 

influx of ſtrangers. As early as the time of Hadrian, it was the 

juſt complaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital had attracted 

the vices of the univerſe, and the -manners of the moſt oppoſite 

nations. The intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity 

of the Greeks, the ſavage obſtinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, the 

ſervile temper of the Aſiatics, and the diſſolute, effeminate proſtitu- 

tion of the Syrians, were mingled in the various multitude ; which, 

under. the proud and falſe denomination” of Romans, preſumed to 

_ deſpiſe their fellow-ſubjeQts, and even their Roth who dwelt 

: beyond the precincts of the ETERNAL CITY *'. 

Public diftri- Yet the name of that city was till od with WN the 
1 frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were indulged 
ail, wine, e. ith impunity ;. and the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, inſtead of cruſh- 
| ing the laſt. remains of the democracy, by the ſtrong arm of mili- 
tary power, embraced the mild policy of Auguſtus, and ſtudied to 
relieve the poverty, and to amuſe the idleneſs, of an.innumerable- 


| people 1 For the convenience. c of the lazy Plebeians, the monthly 
| „„ | _ Ciftributions 


n See the third Satire (60—125.) of Ju- in a ſtate of 5 8 reminds her Now fo 4 
venal, who indignantly complains, he the inhabitants of Rome were born in the 
—— Quamvis quota portio fæcis Achai! city. 
Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit 5* Almoſt. all that is ſaid of the bread, 
Orontes; -* blacon, oil, wine, &c. may be found in the 
Et linguam, et mores, 1 8 fourteenth book of the Theodofian Code; ; 
Seneca, when he propoſes to comfort his which expreſsly treats of the police of the 
mother (Conſolat. ad Helv. c. 6.) by the great cities. See particularly the titles iii, 
reflection, that a great part of mankind were iv. xv, xvi, xvii. xxiv. The collateral teſti- 
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aiftributions of corn were converted into a daily allowance of hve 


o HA r. 


a great number of ovens were conſtrued and maintained at the AS 


public expence; and at the appointed hour, each citizen, who was 
furniſned with a ticket, aſcended the flight of ſteps, which had been 
aſſigned to his peculiar quarter. or diviſion, and received, either 
gift, or at a very low price, a loaf of bread of the weight of three 
pounds, for the uſe of his family. II. The foreſts of Lucania, whoſe 
acorns fattened large droves of wild hogs*, afforded,. as a ſpecies 
of tribute, a plentiful ſupply of. cheap and wholeſome meat. During 
five months of the year, a regular allowance of bacon was diſtri- 
buted to the poorer citizens; and the annual conſumption of the 

capital, at a time when it was much. declined from its former luftre, , 
was aſcertained, by an. ediCt- of Valentinian the: Third, at three 
millions ſix hundred and- twenty-eight, thouſand pounds. III. In 
the manners of antiquity, the uſe- of: oil was indiſpenſable for the 
lamp, as well as for the bath; and the annual tax, which was im. 
poſed on Africa for the benefit of Rome, amounted to the weight or 
three millions of pounds, to the / meaſure, perhaps, of three hundred 
thouſand Engliſh gallons. IV. The anxiety of Auguſtus to provide 
the metropolis with ſufficient, plenty of corn, was not extended be- s 
yond that neceſſary article of human ſubſiſtence; , and when the 

ren en accuſed the. — ag ſcarcity of wine, a pro- 


monies are qrodiced: in | Godefray' 5 ns 35 The anonymous . of the 1 

mentary, and it 1s needleſs to tranſcribe them. tion of the World (p. 14. in tom: ni. Geo- 
According to a law of Theodoſius, which graph. Minor. Hudſon) obſerves of Lucaniz, . 
appreciates in money the military allowance, a jn his barbarous Latin, Regio obtima, et 


piece of gold (eleven ſhillings) was equivalent ipſa omnibus habundans, et lardum multum 


to eighty pounds of bacon, or to eighty pounds 
of oil, or to twelve modii (or pecks) of falt feras emittit. Propter quod ed in.momibus, , 


(Cod. Theod. J. viii. tit iv. leg. 17.). This cujus æſcam animalium variam, & c. 
equation, compared with another, of ſeventy - See Novell. ad calcem Cod. Theod. D. 
pounds of bacon for an amphora (Cod. Theod. Valent. I. i. tit. xv. 'Bitis-law was Publiſhed 
1. xiv. tit. iv. leg. 4.), fixes the price of wane. a. Rome, Joe the e A. D. 452. 

| mene | | | 
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clamation was iſſued,” by the grave reformer, to remind his ſubjects, 
that no man could reaſonably complain of thirſt, ſince the aqueduQs 


of Agrippa had introduced into the city ſo many copious ſtreams 
of pure and falubrious water. This rigid ſobriety was inſenſibly 
relaxed 15 1 


32 d, although the generous deſign of Aurelian** does not 
appear to have been executed in its full extent, the uſe of wine 
was allowed on very eaſy andMibial terms. The adminiſtration of 


the public cellars was delegated” to a magiſtrate of honourable rank; 
and a conſiderable part of the vintage of dais was e for 


the fortunate inhabitants of Rome. 
The ſtupendous aqueducts, ſo juſtly i wy we 3 of 
FOR himſelf, repleniſhed the Therme, or baths, which had been 


_ conſtructed, in every part of the city, with Imperial magnificence. 


The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which were open, at ſtated hours, 
for the indiſcriminate ſervice of the ſenators and the people, .con- 


tained above ſixteen hundred ſeats of marble; and more than three 
thouſand were reckoned. in the baths of Diocletian*””, The walls of 


the lofty apartments were covered with curious moſaics, that imi- 
tated the art of the pencil in the elegance of deſign, and the variety 
of colours. The Egyptian granite was beautifully incruſted with the 
Precious green marble of Numidia: the perpetual ſtream of hot 


water was poured into the capacious baſons, through ſo many wide 


mouths of bright and maſſy filver; and the meaneſt Roman could 
purchaſe, with a ſmall copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a ſcene 


of pomp and luxury, which might incite the envy of the kings 4 


35 Sutton. in Auguſt. c. 42. The utmoſt 55 His 1 was to | plant 8 along 
debauch of the emperor himſelf, in his fa- the ſea coaſt of Hetruria (Vopiſcus, in Hiſt. 


vourite wine of Rhætia, never exceeded a Auguſt. p. 225.) ; the dreary, unwholeſome, 
| Sextarius (an Engliſh pint). Id. c. 77. Tor- 2 Maremme of modern Tuſcany. 


rentius ad loc. and Arbuthnot's Tables, P- * Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 197. 
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From theſe ſtately palaces ifſued a ſwarm of dirty and rag. C 2 2 P. 


. ged ae without ſhoes, and without a mantle ; who loitered yn 
away whole days in the ſtreet or Forum, to hear news, and to hold - 


diſputes; who diſſipated, in extravagant gaming, the miſerable pit- 
the night 


tance of their wives and children; 


and ſpent the hours 


in obſcure taverns, and eee in the Indulgence of groſs and vul- 


gar ſenſuality”, 


But the moſt lively and undd amuſement of the idle multi- Games and 
tude, depended on the frequent: exhibition of public games and 


ſpectacles. 


The piety of Chriſtian princes had ſuppreſſed the inhu- 


man combats of gladiators; but the Roman people ſtill conſidered 
the Circus as their home, their temple, and the ſeat of the republic. 
The impatient crowd ruſhed at the dawn of day to ſecure their 
Places, and there were many who paſſed a fleepleſs and anxious. 


night in the adjacent porticos. 


From the morning to the evening, 


careleſs of the ſun, or of the rain, the ſpectators, who ſometimes. 
amounted to the number of four hundred thouſand, remained in 
eager attention; their eyes fixed on the horſes and charioteers, their 
minds agitated with hope and fear, for the ſucceſs of the colours: 
which they ; eſpouſed: and the happineſs of Rome appeared to hang, 


on the event of a race“. The 


* Seneca (epiſtol. Ixxxvi.) compares FF 
' baths of Scipio Africanus, at his villa of Li- 
ternum, with the magnificence (which was 
continually increaſing) of the public baths of 
Nome, long before the ſtately Thermæ of 
Antoninus and Diocletian were erected. The 
' quadrans paid for admiſſion was the quarter 


of the as, about one W of an "Engliſh. ' are 


Penny”: 

- © Ammianus (I. xiv. c. 6. and 1. xxvili. 
0. 4.), after deſcribing the luxury and pride 
of the nobles of Rome, expoſes, with equal 


indignation, the vices and follies of the com- 
bo 6 of 


city. | 


ſame immoderate ardour inſpired 


60- Juvenal; Satir. xi. 191, Ec. The ex- 1 


preſſions of the hiſtorian Ammianus are not 


leſs ſtrong and animated than thoſe of the 
ſatiriſt; and both. the one and the other 


painted from the life. The numbers which 


the great Circus was capable of receiving 
are taken from the original Notitiz of the 


city. The differences between them prove 
that they did not tranſeribe each other; but 
the ſum may appear incredible, though the 
country on theſe occaſions flocked: to the 


ſpectacles. 
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and their applauſe, as often as cg were l 


— with the hunting of wild beaſts, and the various modes. of theatrical 


. ginal pieces. 


 +repreſentation. Theſe repreſentations i in modern capitals may deſerve 
to be conſidered as a pure and elegant ſchool, of taſte, and perhaps 

virtuß But the Tragic and Comic Muſe of the Romans, who 
ſeldom aſpired beyond the imitation of Attic genius“, had been al- 
moſt totally ſilent ſince the fall of the republic“; 
unworthily occupied by licentious farce, effeminate muſic, and ſplen- 
did pageantry. The pantomimes“, 


and their place was 


who maintained their reputation 


from the age of Auguſtus to the ſixth century, expreſſed, without 


the uſe of words, the various fables of the gods and heroes of anti- 


quity; and the perfection of their art, which ſometimes diſarmed 


the gravity of the philoſopher, 


always excited the applauſe and 


wonder of the people. The vaſt and magnificent theatres of Rome 


were filled by three thouſand female dancers, and by three thouſand 
ſingers, with the maſters of the reſpective choruſſes. 
the popular favour which they enjoyed, that 1 in a time of ſcarcity, 
when all ſtrangers were baniſhed from the city, the merit of contri- 


Such was 


buting to the public pleaſures exempted them from a law, which 


Sometimes indeed they compoſed ori- 


m—— Veſtigia Græca | 
Auſi deſerere et celebrare domeſtica facta, 
'Horat. Epiſtol. ad Piſones, 285. and the 


learned, though perplexed, note of Dacier, 


who might have allowed the name of trage- 


dies to the Brutus and the Decius of Pacuvius, 


or to the Cato of Maternus. The .Ofavia, 
aſcribed to one of the Senecas, ſtill remains 


à very unfavourable ſpecimen of Roman 


-tragedy. 
In the time of Quintilian and Pliny, 
a tragic poet was reduced to the imperfect 


method of hiring a great room, and reading 


Was nn the executed ag the e of the Hberal arts“ 5 


his Fs to the pes, whom he invited 
for. that purpoſe (See Dialog. de Oratoribus, 
c. 9. 41. and Plin. Epiſtol. 7. 17.). 

63 See the Dialogue of Lucian, intitled, 
De Saltatione, tom. ii. p. .265—317. edit. 
Reitz. The Pantomimes obtained the ho- 


nourable name of X#g000Þ0 3 and it was re- 
- quired, that they ſhould be converſant with 


almoſt every art and ſcience. Burette (in the 


Memoires de l' Academie des Inſcriptions, 
tom. i. p. 127, Kc.) has n Hal- | 
tory of the art of pantomimes. | 
5 Ammianus, 1. 14. c. 6. He com 
with decent indignation, that the ſtreets or 
Rome were filled with crowds of e 
| W 


* 
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It is ſaid, chat the fooliſh curioſity of Elagabalus ed to 
diſeover, from the quantity of ſpiders webs, the number of the in- 
habitants of Rome. A more rational method of inquiry might not 


have been undeſerving of the attention of the wiſeſt princes, who 
could eaſily have reſolved a queſtion ſo important for the Roman 
government, and ſo intereſting to ſueceeding ages. The births and 


deaths of the citizens were duly regiſtered; and if any writer of an- 
tiquity had condeſcended to mention the annual amount, or the 
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common average; we' might now produce ſome ſatisfactory calcula- 


tion, which would deſtroy the extravagant aſſertions of critics, and 
perhaps' confirm the modeſt. and probable conjectures of philoſo- 


phers The moſt. diligent reſearches have collected only the fol- 
lowing circumſtances; which, ſlight and imperfect as they are, may 


tend, in ſome degree, to illuſtrate the queſtion: of the populouſneſs 


of ancient Rome. I. When the capital of the empire was beſieged 
by the Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately meaſured, by 


Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it equal to twenty-one 


miles. It ſhould, not be forgotten, that the form of the city was 


almoſt that of a cirele; the geometrical figure which is known to 


contain the largeſt ſpace within any given circumference. II. The 


architect Vitruvius, who flouriſhed in the Auguſtan age, and whoſe 
evidence, on this occaſion, has peculiar weight and authority, ob- 
ſerves, that the innumerable habitations of the Roman people would 


have ſpread themſelves far beyond the narrow limits of the city; and 


that the want of ground, which was probably contraded eee 


| nk ive: ee 0 firs; büge Gihai'of four, or eight, or fourteen 
but whoſe only occupation was to curl and millions in Rome. Mr. Hume (Eſſays, vol. i. 
dreſs'their hair, and jactari volubilibus gyris, p. 450—4537.), with admirable good ſenſe and 
dum exprimunt innumera fimilacra, quæ ſcepticiſm, betrays ſome ſecret diſpoſition to 
finxere fabulæ theatrales. - extenuate the populouſneſs of ancient times. 
Lipſius (tom. ui. p. 423. de Magnitud, © Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197. See 


Romani, I. iii. c. 3.) and Iſaac Voſkus (Ob- 9 Græc. tom. ix. p. _ 
ſervat. Var. p. 26,34 ) have indulged 


mo Fr | W- 
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8 P. fide by gardens and villas, ſoggeted the common; PAOR® inconve- 

. n 8 practice of raiſing the houſes to a conſiderable height in the 
air. But the loftineſs of theſe buildings, which often conſiſted of 
haſty work, and inſufficient materials, was the cauſe of frequent and 
fatal accidents; and it was repeatedly enacted by Auguſtus, as well | 


as by Nero, that the height of private edifices, within the walls of 
Rome, ſhould not exceed the meaſure of ſeventy feet from the 
ground. III. Juvenal“ laments, as it ſhould ſeem from his own 
experience, the hardſhips of the poorer citizens, to whom he ad- 


drxeſſes the ſalutary advice of emigrating, without delay, from the 
ſmoke of Rome; ſince they might purchaſe, in the little towns of 
Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the ſame price which they 


annually paid for a dark and miſerable lodging. Houſe-rent was 


therefore immoderately dear: the rich acquired, at an enormous 


expence, the ground, which they covered with palaces and gardens ; 


but the body of the Roman people was crowded into a narrow 


ſpace ; and the different floors, and apartments, of the ſame houſe 
were divided, as it is ſtill the cuſtom of Paris, and other cities, among 
ſeveral families of plebeians, IV. he total maraber of - men in 


er In ea autem 3 ws, et civium 
inſinità frequentia innumerabiles habitationes 
opus fuit explicare. Ergo cum. recipere non 


poſſet area plana tantam multitudinem in 
urbe, ad auxilium altitudinis ædificiorum 
res ipſa coëgit devenire. Vitruv. ii. 8. This 


; 


pale, which I owe to Voſlius, is cher, 
"00"; "The fucceſlive teſtimonies of Pliny, 


Ariſtides, Claudian, Rutilius, &c. prove the 
inſufficiency of theſe reſtrictive edicts. See 


Lipſius, de Magnitud. Romana, 1, ii. c. 

4- | 3 

— Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant 

Tu neſcis; nam ſi gradibus trepidatur ab 
5 * i ; x 5 


” Dianna ardebit, quem — * ais tuetur 

A pluviz. Juvenal: Satir. iii. 199. 

Read the whole third ſatire, but parti- 
cularly 166. 223, Kc. The deſcription of a 
crowded inſula, or lodging-houſe, in Petro- 


nius (c. 95 97.) perfectly tallies with the 


complaints of Juvenal; and we learn from 


legal authority, that, in the time of Auguſtus 


(Heineccius, Hiſt. Juris Roman. c. iv. p. 
181.), the ordinary rent of the ſeveral cana- 


cula, or apartments of an igſala, annually 
produced forty thouſand ſeſterces, between 


three and four hundred pounds ſterling (Pan- 


dect. I. xix. tit. ii. Ne 30.) ; a ſum which 
proves at once the large extent, and high 


value, ee | 


the 
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the . regions of the city, is accurately ſtated in che ann E TS P. 


ef Rome, compoſed under the reign of Theodoſius, and my 
| amount to forty-eight thouſand three hundred and eighty-two “. 

he two claſſes of domus and of inſulz, into which they are divided, 
include all the habitations of the capital, of every rank and condition, 
from the marble palace of the Anicii, with a numerous eſtabliſhment 
of freedmen and ſlaves, to the lofty and narrow lodging-houſe, where 
the poet Codrus, and his wife, were permitted to hire a wretched garret 
immediately under the tiles. If we adopt the ſame average, which, 


r 


under ſimilar circumſtances, has been found applicable to Paris, and 
indifferently allow about twenty-five perſons for each houſe, of every 


degree, we may fairly eſtimate the inhabitants of Rome at twelve 


hundred thouſand: a number which cannot be thought exceſſive for 


the capital of a mighty empire, though i it exceeds the Populouſneſs | 
of the greateſt cities of modern Europe 
Such was the ſtate of Rome under the reign. of Honorius ; at the 
time when the Gothic army formed the ſiege, or rather the blockade, 


of the city 


Firſt of 
Firſ flags the 
Goths, 


By a ſkilful diſpoſition of his numerous forces, who 3 


impatiently watched the moment of an aſſault, Alaric encompaſſed 


the walls, commanded the twelve principal gates, intercepted all 


communication with the adjacent country, and vigilantly guarded the 
navigation of the Tyber, from which the Romans derived the ſureſt 


* This ſum total is compoſed of 17860 from that which M. Brotier, the laſt editor of 


domus,' or great houſes, of 46,602 inſala, or 
plebeian habitations (See Nardini, Roma 
Antica, 1. iii. p. 88.); and theſe numbers 
are aſcertained by the agreement of the texts 


of the different Motitic. Nardini, 1. vii. 


P- 498. 500. 
74-See that accurate writer M. de Meſſance, 
Recherches ſur la Population, p. 17 5497. 


576,630 inhabitants. | 
| * This computation is not very {5M 


F f 2 


Tacitus (tom. i ii. p. 380. ), has aſſumed from 
ſimilar principles; though he ſeems to aim 
at a degree of preciſion, which it is neither 


of. 


poſſible nor important to obtain. 
73 For the events of the firſt ſiege 
Rome, which are often confounded with 


thoſe of the ſecond and third, ſee Zoſimus, 
by. Po 
From probable, or certain grounds, he aſſigns 
to Paris 23,565 houſes, 71,1 + r an eng | 


359—354- Sozomen, I. ix. c. 6. 
Olympiodorus, ap. Phot. p. 180. Philo- 
ſtorgius, I. xii. c. 3. and . Diſſertat. 
P. 467475 - 


and 


= 4 TAE DECLINE/AND FALL. 


C. HA P. and. moſt plentiful ſupply of proviſions. * The firſt emotions of the 
. nobles, and of the people, were thoſe of ſurpriſe and indignation, 
that a vile Barbarian ſhould dare to inſult the capital of the world: 
but their arrogance was ſoon humbled by misfortune; and their 
unmanly rage, inſtead of being directed againſt an enemy in arms, 
was meanly exerciſed on a defenceleſs and innocent victim. Per- 
- haps, in the perſon of Serena, the Romans might have re- 
ſpected the niece of Theodoſius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive- 
mother, of the reigning emperor: but they abhorred the widow of 
Stilicho; and they liſtened with credulous paſſion to the tale of ca- 
lumny, which accuſed her of maintaining a ſecret and criminal cor- 
reſpondence with the Gothic invader. Actuated, or overawed, by 
che ſame popular frenzy, the ſenate, without requiring any evidence 
of her guilt, pronounced the ſentence: of her death. Serena was 
ignominiouſly ſtrangled ; and the infatuated multitude were aſtoniſhed 
$i to find, that this cruel act of injuſtice did not immediately produce 
Famine.. the retreat of the Barbarians, and the deliverance of the city. That 
length the horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance of three 
pounds of bread was reduced to one-half, to one-third; to nothing; 
and the price of corn ſtill eontinued to rife in a rapid and extrava- 
gant proportion. The poorer citizens, who were unable to purchaſe 
the neceſſaries of life, ſolicited the precarious charity of the rich; 
and for a while the public miſery was alleviated by the 1 
Læta, the widow. of the emperor Gratian, who had. fixed her reſi- 
dence at Rome, and conſecrated, to the uſe of the indigent, the 
princely revenue which ſhe annually received from the tell 
ſucceſſors of her-huſband.”*. But theſe private and temporary: dona- 
3 tives were inſufficient to appeaſe the hunger of a numerous People; 2 


ne Saber of Læta was named Piſſumena. Her fer, enn, er are 
unknown. * Fam. — P. 59+ + 


and: 
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and che progreſs of famine invaded che marble palaces of the ſenators © fl. fl. v. 
themſelves. The perſons of both ſexes, who had been educated in 
the enjoyment of eaſe and luxury, diſcovered how little is requiſite 
to ſupply the demands of nature; and laviſned their unavailing 
treaſures of gold and ſilver, to obtain the coarſe and ſcanty ſuſtenance 
which they would formerly have rejected witty diſdain; The food 
the moſt repugnant to ſenſe; or imagination, the aliments the moſt 
unwholeſome and · pernicious to the conſtitution, were eagerly de- 
voured, and, fiercely diſputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark 
ſuſpicion was. entertained, that ſome deſperate wretches fed on the 
bodies: of their fellow- creatures, whom they had ſecretly murdered; 
and even mothers (ſueh was the horrid conflict of the two moſt 
powerful inſtincts implanted by nature in the human breaſt), even 
mothers are ſaĩd to have taſted the fleſh of their ſlaughtered infant?! 
Many thouſands of the inhabitants: of Rome expired in their houſes, Plague... 
or in the ſtreets, for want of ſuſtenance; and as the public ſepul- 
chres without the walls were in the power of the enemy, the 
ſtench, which-aroſe from ſo many putrid and unburied carcaſſes, in- | Ty 
feed the air; and the miſeries of famine were ſucceeded and ag- | | 
gravated by the contagion. of a peſtilential diſeaſe. The aſſurances of 
ſpeedy and effectual relief, which were repeatedly tranſmitted from 
the court of Ravenna, ſupported, for ſome. time, the fainting re- 
ſolution of the Romans, till at length the deſpair of any human aid | 
tempted : them to accept the offers of- a preternatural deliverance. Superſtitions. 
Pompeianus, præfect of the city, had been perſuaded, by the art or 
fanaticiſm of ſome Tuſean divinere, that, by: the myſterious rod of 


#5 a HS. 

"ns - 12 mefandes cibos 4 ee the ſieges of „get and Paris. For * 
rabies, et ſua invicem membra laniarunt, latter, compare the tenth book of the Hen- 
dum mater non parcit laftenti infantiæ; et riade, and the Journal de Henri IV. tom. i. 
recipit utero, ' quem paulld” ante effuderat. p. 47—83.; and obſerve that a plain narrative 
Jerom ad. Principiam, tom. i. p. 121. The of facts is much more pathetic, than the e 


dene horrid circumſtance. is. Ukewile told of e 


„ 


ſpela⸗ 
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. ˙ extia the lighting fromthe clouds, 


and point thoſe celeſtial fires againſt the camp of the Barbarian”. 


Alaric ac- 


cepts a ran- 


ſom, and 
raiſes the 


A. B. 409. 


The important ſecret was communicated to Innocent, the biſhop of 


Rome; and the ſucceſſor of St. Peter is accuſed, perhaps without 


foundation, of preferring the ſafety of the republic to the rigid ſe- 
verity of the Chriſtian worſhip. ' But when the queſtion was agi- 
tated in the ſenate; when it was propoſed, as an effential condition, 
that thoſe ſacrifices ſhould be performed in the Capitol, by the au- 
cthority, and in the preſence, of the magiſtrates; the majority of that 
reſpectable aſſembly, apprehenſive either of the Divine, or of the 


Imperial, diſpleaſure, refuſed to join in an act, which 8 
almoſt equivalent to the public reſtoration of Paganimm. 


Ihe laſt reſource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at leaſt 


| an the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The ſenate, who in 


this emergency aſſumed the ſupreme powers of government, appointed 


two ambaſſadors to negotiate with the enemy. This important truſt 
wag delegated to Baſilius, a ſenator, of Spaniſh extraction, and al- 
ready conſpicuous in the adminiſtration of provinces; and to John, 
the firſt tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by 
his dexterity /in buſineſs, as well as e n former i Ne with the 


1 Zoſimus (I. v. p. 355» 61 ſpeaks * 
theſe ceremonies, like a Greek unacquainted 
with the national ſuperſtition. of Rome and 
— Tuſcany. 


tine, 


— . laqueis, que. carmina, 
e 47 *. A arte 


Jovem 
Scire nefas homini. 


The ancilia, or ſhields of Mart, he” Pignora * 


8 which were carried in ſolemn pro- 


— 0p on . "a. of March, 33 * | 


their origin. from this myſterious event (Ovid. 
. Faſt, w. 259-398). 
I ſuſpe&, that they conſiſted of 
two parts, the ſecret and the public; the 
former were probably an imitation of the arts 
and ſpells, by which Numa had drawn down 
Jupiter and his thunder on Mount Aven- 


It was probably de- 
ſigned to revive this ancient feſtival, which 
had been' ſuppreſſed by Theodofius. In that 


caſe, we recover a chronological date (March 
the 18, A. P. 499) vena * not hitherto 


been obſerved · 
77 Sozomen (I. ix. c. 6.3 FRY that 


the experiment was actually, though unſuc- 


| 2 mades bat he does not mention the 


8 


Gothic 
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Gothic prince. When they were introduced into his preſence, they © H A f. 
declared, perhaps in a more lofty, ſtyle than became their abjet ———— 
condition, that the Romans were reſolved to maintain their dignity, 
either in peace or war; and that, if Alaric refuſed them a fair 

and honourable capitulation, he might ſound his trumpets, and 
prepare to give battle to an innumerable people, exerciſed in arms, 

and animated by deſpair. The thicker the hay, the eaſier it 
jg mowed, was the conciſe reply of the Barbarian; and this 
ruſtic metaphor was accompanied by a loud and inſulting laugh, 
expreſſive of his contempt for the menaces of an unwarlike popu- 
lace, enervated by luxury before they were emaciated by famine. 
He then condeſcended to fix the ranſom, which lie would accept as 
the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome: all the gold and 
ſilver in the city, whether it were the property of the ſtate, or of 
individuals; all the rich and precious moveables; and all the ſlaves: 

who could prove their title to the name of Barbarians. The mi- 
niſters of the ſenate preſumed to aſk, in a modeſt and ſuppliant tone, 
If ſuch, O King, are your demands, what do you intend to leave 

„ us?” © Your LIVES;“ replied the haughty conqueror: they 

trembled, and. retired. Yet before they retired, a ſhort ſuſpenſion 
of arms was granted, which allowed ſome time for a more temperate 

negotiation. The ſtern features of Alaric were inſenſibly relaxed; he 
abated much of the rigour of his terms; and at length conſented 

to raiſe the ſiege, on the immediate payment of five thouſand pounds 
of gold, of thirty thouſand pounds of ſilver, of four thouſand robes 
of ſilk, of three thouſand pieces of fine ſcarlet cloth, and of three 
thouſand pounds weight of pepper. But the public treaſury was 

Eo bu * „ exhauſted; 

n pepper was a favourite ingredient of Natur. xii. 14. It was brought from India; 

the moſt expenſive Roman cookery, and the and the ſame country, the coaſt of Malabar, 

beſt fort commonly ſold for fifteen denarii,, ſtill affords the greateſt plenty: but the im- 


or ten ſhillings, the pound. See Pliny, Hiſt. provement-of trade and navigation has _ 
b | | | plies 
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provinces, were intercepted by the calamities of war; the e go old and 


ric, they were reſtored, in ſome meaſure, to 
and plenty. Several of the gates were ns opened; the im- 
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exhauſted; the annual rents of the great ſt 4 * 


aly and the 


gems had been exchanged, during the famine, for "the  vileſt ſulte- 


377 34 43876 -+% 


nance ; the hoards of ſecret wealth were Rill oncealed by the obſti- 


n+ \ 
„ 6.65 | 
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nacy of avarice ; and ſome remains of con ated ſpoils; af 
the only reſource that could avert the impending : ruin of; the city, 
As ſoon as the Romans, had ſatisfied the 258895 demands 'of Ala 


enjoyment c of peace 


11 771 8 1 
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portation of proviſions from the river, and the adjacent e country, was 


no longer obſtructed by the Goths; the citizens reſorted in crowds 
to the free market, which was held during three days in the ſuburbs; 


and while the merchants who undertook this gainful trade, made a 
conſiderable profit, the future ſubſiſtence of the city vas ſecured by 


the ample magazines which were depoſited in the public and private 


granaries. A more regular diſcipline than could have been expected, 


' was maintained in the camp of Alaric; and the wiſe Barbarian 
juſtified his regard for the faith of treaties, by the juſt ſeverity with 
which he chaſtiſed a party of licentious' Goths, who had inſulted 
ſome Roman citizens on the road to Oſtia. His army, enriched by 


the contributions of the capital, lowly advanced into the fair and 


| fruitful province of Tuſcany, where he propoſed to eſtabliſh his 


winter-quarters; and the Gothic ſtandard became the refuge of forty 


thouſand Barbarian ſlaves, who had broke their chains, and aſpired, 
under the command of their great deliverer, to revenge the injuries, 


and the diſgrace, of their cruel ſervitude. About the ſame time, 
he received a more honourable reinforcement of Goths and Huns, 


whom be the ee of his 1 had conducted, at his 
1 „ C , Prefling 


| uplied the quantity, and REY Soy the -price. "9 This Gothic chiefiain 1 is called by Jor- 
dee Hiſtoire Politique et Philoſophique, &c. nandes and. Iſidore, e by Zoſimus 
40m. i. p. 457. and Oroſius, Ataul * by Olympio- 


dorus, 
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Pfreſſag invitation, from the banks of the Danube to thoſe of the © . A&P. 
Tyber; and who had cut'their way, with ſome difficulty and loſs, ww, 
through the ſuperior numbers of the Imperial troops. A victorious 
leader, who united the daring ſpirit of a Barbarian with the art 
and diſcipline of a Roman general, was at the head of an hundred 
thouſand fighting men; and Italy pronounced, with terror and re- 


perth the formidable name of Alaric“. 

At the diſtance of fourteen centuries, we may be ſatisfied with Fruitleſs ne- 
relating the military exploits -of the conquerors of Rome, without EY 
preſuming to inveſtigate the motives of their political conduct. In P 40 
the midſt of his apparent proſperity, Alaric was conſcious, perhaps, 
of ſome ſecret weakneſs, fome internal defect; or perhaps the mo- 
deration which he diſplayed, was intended only to deceive and diſ- 
arm the eafy, credulity of the miniſters of Honorius. The king of 
the Goths repeatedly declared, that it was his deſire to be conſidered 
as the friend of peace, and of the Romans. Three ſenators, at his 

earneſt requeſt, were ſent ambaſſadors to the court of Ravenna, to 

ſolicit the exchange of hoſtages, and the concluſion of the treaty ; 

and the propoſals, which he more clearly expreſſed during the courſe 
of the negotiations, could only inſpire a doubt of his ſincerity, as 
they might ſeem inadequate to the ſtate of his fortune. The Bar- 

barian ſtill aſpired to the rank of. maſter-· general of the armies of 

the Weſt; he ſtipulated an annual ſubſidy of corn and money; and 
he choſe. the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia, for the © " 
ſeat of his new kingdom, which would have commanded the im- 
portant communication between Italy and the Danube. If theſe 

modeſt terms mould be rejected, Alaric ſhewed a diſpoſition to-relin- 


dorus, Adaoulphuc. 1 uſed the celebrated mans, &c. is gh from Zoſimus, I. v. p. 
name of Adolphus, which ſeems to be autho- 354, 355. 358, 359. 362, 363. The addi- 
riſed, by the practice of the Swedes, the ſons tional circumſtances are too few and trifling to 
or brothers of the ancient Goths. |. + require any other quotation. I 

39 The treaty between Alarie and the Ro- | 8 | 
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quiſh his pecuniary demands, and even to content himſelf with & the 
poſſeſſion of Noricum; an exhauſted and impoveriſhed country, 
perpetually expoſed to the inroads of the Barbarians of Germany 


But the hopes of peace were diſappointed by the weak obſtinacy, or 
" Intereſted views, of the miniſter Olympius. Without liſtening to 


the ſalutary remonſtrances of the ſenate, he diſmiſſed their ambaſſa- 
dors under the conduct of a military eſcort, too numerous for a re- 
tinue of honour, and too feeble for an army of defence. Six 
thoufand Dalmatians, the flower of the Imperial legions, were or- 


| - Qered to march from Ravenna to Rome, through an open country, 


Change and 
ſucceſſion of 
miniſters, 


which was occupied by the formidable myriads of the Barbarians. 


Theſe brave legionaries, encompaſſed and betrayed, fell a ſacrifice 
to miniſterial folly; their general Valens, with an hundred ſoldiers, 
eſcaped from the-field of battle; and one of the ambaſſadors, who 
could no longer claim the protection of the law of nations, was 
obliged to purchaſe his freedom with a ranſom of thirty thouſand 
pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, inſtead of reſenting this a& of impotent 


Hoftility, immediately renewed his propoſals of peace: and the ſecond 
embaſſy of the Roman ſenate, which derived weight and dignity 


from the preſence of Innocent, biſhop of the city, was guarded 
from the dangers of the road FF a detachment of Gothic ſol- 
em. 

Olympius“ cha FR non. to ;nſult the juſt reſentment of 
a people, who loudly accuſed him as the author of the public cala- 
mities; but his power was undermined by the ſecret intrigues of the 
palace. The favourite eunuchs transferred the government of Ho- 
norius, and the empire, to Jovius, the Pratorian prefect; an un- 


189. Zofmni; 1290-9674: 566 369 | 5 "of Oe 64 
* Zoſimus, I. v. p. 360, 361, 362. The his ſucceſſors in the miniſtry, ſee Zoſimus, 


biſhop, by remaining at Ravenna, eſcaped 1. v. p. 364. 365, 366. og tome 
the impending calamities of the city. __ "OT 180, 154. | 


fins, J. vü. c. 39. P. 573. * 


oe 
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_ . afforded a grateful ſpectacle to the friends of Stilicho. After the re- 
moval of Olympius, whoſe character was deeply tainted with religious 


fanaticiſm, the Pagans and heretics were delivered from the impolitic 
PORE; en excluded them from the dignities of the ſtate. 


The brave Gennerid** „ a ſoldier of Barbarian origin, who ſtill adhered 


to the worſhip of tis anceſtors, had been obliged to lay aſide the 


military belt; and though he was repeatedly aflured by the emperor 
himſelf, that laws were not made for perſons of his rank or merit, 


he refuſed to accept any partial diſpenſation, and perſevered in bo- 


nourable diſgrace, till he had extorted' a general act of juſtice from 


the diſtreſs of the Roman poverntiicnt. The conduct ef Gennerid, 
in the important ſtation to whit 
. maſter»yeneral.of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noticum, and mt, ſeemed 


üch e was promoted or reſtored, of 


to revive the diſcipline and ſpirit of the republic. From a life of 
idleneſs and want, his troops were ſooh habituated to ſevere exerciſa, 
and plentiful ſubſiſtence; and his private generoſity often ſupplied 


the rewards; which were denied by theavatice,' or poverty; of the 
court of Ravenna.” The valour of Gennerid; förmidable to the ad- 


jacent Barbarians, was the firmeſt bulwark of the Hiyrian frontier; 


n, ̃ — ns -*reinforcoment of tea | 


Das | 
"6h Zoſimus 0. v. * 1 "de court 1 to > complete” of the lan, 
<umftance with viſible complacency, and ce- which had been juft+ enacted, that all con- 
lebrates the character of Gennerid as the verſions to Chriſtianity ſhould be free and volun- 


laſt glory of expiring paganiſm. Very dif- tary. See Baronius, LS AD. | 


ferent were the ſentiments of the council of OR EEO $10, N. 47, 48. 
TSS 1 ER thouſand 


- tune: he experienced the adventures of an obſcure and wandering life; 
e erg he fell a ſecond time into diſgrace; his ears 


bs 
wv o did not atone, by the merit of perſonal attachment, — LEY r. 


| : * misfortunes of his adminiftration. The exile, o.. 
| N een ee reſerved him for more viciſſitudes of for- 
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thoufand Huns, who arrived on the conſines of lay attended "A | 
ſuch à convoy of proviſions, and ſuch a numerous train of ſheep 
and oxen, as might have been ſufficient, not only for the march of 


an army, but for the ſettlement of a colony. But the court and 


councils of Honorius ſtill remained a ſcene of weakneſs and diſtrac- | 


kon, of corruption and anarchy. Inſtigated by the præfect Jovius, 


the guards roſe in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of two 
f 8 and of the two! mote ne mare The n er 


SS 3 4 3a 


F "vately | DN While the Kivour of this ies pl: tin a 


mild and ſecure exile at Milan and Conſtantinople. Euſebius: the 


eunuch, and the Barbarian! Allobich, ſucceeded to the command of 
the bed. chamber and of the guards; and the mutual jealouſy of 


1 theſe ſubordinate! miniſters was the cauſe of their, mutual deſtruction. 


By the inſolent order of the count of the domeſtics, the great cham- 
berlain was Thamefully. beaten to death with ſticks, before the eyes 


of the aſtoniſhed emperor; and the ſubſequent aſſaſſination of Allo- 


bich, in the midſt of a public proceſſion, is the only circumſtance of 


. his life, in which Honorius diſcovered the fainteſt ſymptom of 
courage or reſentment. Vet before they fell, Euſebius and Allo- 


bich had contributed their part to the ruin of the empire, by op- 


J poſing the concluſion of a treaty which Jovius; from a felhch, and 
perhaps a criminal, motive, had negotiated with Alaric, in a per 


fonal interview under the walls of Rimini. During the abſence of 
Jovius, the emperor was perſuaded to aſſume a lofty tone of inflexible 


dignity, ſuch as neither his ſituation, nor his character, could enable 


him to ſupport: and a letter, ſigned with the name of Honorius, was 


immediately diſpatched to the Prætorian præfect, granting him a free 


permiſſion to diſpoſe of the Public money, but ſternly refuſing to 
proſtitute the military honours of Rome to the proud demands of a 


| Barbarian. This letter was imprudently communicated to Alaric 


_ himſelf; 
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with iemper end decency, expreſſed, in the moſt outrageous language, 
his lively ſenſe of the inſult ſo wantonly offered to his perſon, and 
to his nation. The conference of Rimini was haſtily interrupted; 
and che præſect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, was compelled 0 
tt and even to encourage, the faſhionable opinions of the court. 
By his advice and example, the principal. officers of the ſtate and 
army were obliged to ſwear, that, without liſtening, i in any circum- 
ſtances, to any conditions of peace, they would ſtill perſevere in per- 
petual and implacable war. againſt the enemy of the republic. This 
raſh engagement oppoſed an. inſuperable bar to all future negotiation. 
The miniſters of Honorius were heard to declare, that, if they had 


a only invoked the name of the Deity, they would conſult the public 


| fafety, and truſt their ſouls to the mercy, of Heaven: but they! had 


ſworn, by. the ſacred head of the emperor pimſelf; they had touched, 


in ſolemn ceremony, chat auguſt Teat of majeſty and wiſdom ; 3 and 


the violation of their oath would expole them to the temporal penal- 
2 4th. 1 1 . wth. Mjgaiz 4-54 
ties of ſaerilege and rebellion ©. Oe ſen n ORR 


While the emperor and his court . with ſullen pride, As 
ſecurity of the marſhes and fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned 


Rome, almoſt without defence, t to the reſentment. of Alaric. Yet 


ſuch was the moderation which he ſtill preferved, or affected, that, | 


a8 he moyed with his army along the Flaminian way, he ſucceſſi vely 
diſpatched the biſhops of the towns of lraly to reiterate his ; offers of 


peace, and to ae the p Ne that he would fave the c city and 


watt * | 152 "TY #4 179 5 £5 ( N * ems 2 BUF 70's * 
4 ie N + x ' Ko odSeigy ag 1151 Js Tod avis... 

-:{ iy oli 15 v. p. 375 365 369. ; "This Tertullian complains, tþ 

cuſtom of Fearing by the head, or life, or oath which 755 Lomans oh this time affected 


ſafety, or genius, of the ſovereign, was of to reverence, See an elegant Diiſſertation of. 


the higheſt antiquity, both in Egypt (Se- che Abbe Maſſieu qn the Oa of the An- 
neſis, x11." 15.) and Scythia. It £8 ſoon. .Cients, in its . de Ac emie des In- 
9 by W 8 Io; the D and e tom. e 2084) 201151: #}::4 12 
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0 mar * its inhabitants from hoſtile fire, al the ſword of the Barbarians * 
— Theſe impending calamities were however averted, not indeed by he 


king ; who employed a milder, though not leſs effe&ual, method 
of conqueſt, - Inſtead of aſſaulting the capital, he ſucceſsfully di- 


rected his efforts againſt the Port of Oſtia, one of the boldeſt and moſt 


Kupendous'works of Roman magniſicence. The accidents to which 


Claudius. The artificial moles, which formed the narrow entrance, 


advanced far into the ſea, and firmly repelled the fury of the waves, 


while the Jargeſt veſſels ſecurely rode at anchor within three deep 
and capacious baſons, which received 'the northern branch 'of the 


26 Zolimus, I. v. p. 468, 369. I have 
Yoftened the expreſſions of Alaric, who ex- 
patiates, in too florid a manner, on the hiſ⸗ 


tory of Rome. 


87 See Sueton. an Claud. c. 20. Dion. Caf- 
Gus, I. Ix. p. 949 · elit. Reimar; and the 
lively deſcription of Juvenal, Satir. xii. 
75, &c. In the fixteenth century, when the 
remains. of this Auguſtan port were ſtill vi- 


* ſible, the antiquarians ſketched the plan (ſee 


d' Anville, .Mem. de ' Academie des Inſcrip- 
tions, tom. xxx. p. 4g8.), und declared, with 
enthuſiaſm, that all the monarchs of Europe 
would be .unable-to-execute ſo great a work 


(Bergier, Hiſt. des * Chemins des Ro- 


mains, tom. ii. p. 3 


4 The Oftia BE. (lee Cluver. Italia 


Antiq. 1. ü. p. 870—879.), in the plural 
number, the two mouths of the Tyber, 
-were ſeparated by the Holy Ifland, an equi- 
lateral triangle, whoſe fides were each of 
them computed at about two miles. The 
colony of Oſtia was Founded immediately bes 


7 


mediately beyond the right, or 


northern, 
branch of the river; and the diſtance be- 
tween their remains meaſures ſom 


more than two miles on Cingolani's map. In 


che time of Strabo, the ſand and mud de- 
poſited by the Tyber, had choaked the har- 
bour of Oftia; the progreſs of the. ſame cauſe 


has added much to the fize of the Holy Iſland, 
and gradually left both Oſtia and the Port at 


A conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore. The 
dry channels (fiumi morti), and the large ef- 
tuaries (ſtagno. di Ponente, de Levante), mark 
the changes of the river, and the efforts of 


the ſea. Conſult, for the preſent ſtate of this 
dreary and deſolate tract, the excellent map 


of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate by the mathematicians 


of Benedict XIV.; an actual ſurvey of the 
Agro Remano, in fix ſheets, by Cingolani, 
which contains 113,819 rulbia (about * 


, acres) ; and the large 5 


8 an 18 ſheets. _ 


Roman 


wiſdom of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity of the Gothic 


the precarious ſubſiſtence of the city was continually expoſed 1 in a win 


ter- navigation, and an open road, had ſuggeſted to the genius of the 
firſt Cæſar the uſeful deſign, which was executed under the reign of 


Tyber, about two miles from the ancient x colony of Oni“. The 


al the left, or ſouthern, andthe Bree i im- 


* 


: OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Roman. Port Jnſeafibly ſwelled to the ſize of an epiſcopal city® 5 


where the corn of Africa was depoſited in ſpacious granaries for tne 
uſe of the capital. As ſoon as Alaric was in poſſeſſion of that im- 
portant place, he ſummoned the city to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and 


his demands were enforced by the poſitive declaration, that a re- 


: fuſal, or even a delay, ſhould be inſtantly followed by the deftruc- 
tion of the magazines, on which the life of the Roman people de- 


pended. The clamours of that people, and the terror of famine, 
ſubdued the pride of the ſenate; they liſtened, without reluctance, 
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to the propoſal of placing a new emperor on the throne of the un- 


worthy Honorius; and the ſuffrage of the Gothic conqueror be- 
ftowed the purple on Attalus, præfect of the city. The grateful 
monarch immediately acknowledged his protector as. maſter- general 
of the armies of the Weſt; Adolphus, with the rank of count of the 


domeſtics, obtained the cuſtody of the perſon of Attalus; and the two. 


hoſtile nations ſeemed to. be united in the cloſeſt bands of friendſhip. 


and alliance. 


The gates ef the city were open, and the new emperor of 
the Romans, encompaſſed on every {ide by the Gothic arms, was 
conducted, in tumultuous proceſñon, to the palace of Auguſtus and 
Trajan. After he had diſtributed the civil and military dignities 
among his favourites and followers, Attalus convened an aſſembly 


of the ſenate; before whom, in a formal and: florid ſpeech, he af- _ 


ſertec his reſolution of reſtoring the majeſty of the republic, and of 


n (arias rad. the biſhop, as ads Gs Fs as; 
| bility of the Goſpel, part ii. vol. it. p. nal-biſhops of the Roman church. See 


89—92.), or at leaſt the fourth, century (Ca- Eſchinard Deſerizione di Roma: et dell Agro- 15 


rol. a Sancto Paulo, Notit.. Ecclef. p. 47.) ROS, 1 328. 
| the Port of Rome was an epiſcopal city, which For the elevation of / nates, Y 
| was demoliſhed, as it ſhould ſeem, imthe ninth Zoſimus, I- vi. p. 377 —380d. Sozomen, I. ix. 
century, by Pope Gregory IV. during the in- c. 8, g. Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 181. 
curſions of the Arabs. It is now reduced to an Philoſtorg. 1. Xii. c. 3. and . Dis- 
inn, a church, and the houſe, or palace, of ſertat. p. 470. | 


Attalus 5 is 
created em- 
peror by the 
Goths and 
Romans: 
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„cg to the empire the provinces of Egypt ad i 
had ence acknowledged the ſovereignty of Rome. Such extrava- 


W vreurNg Aub Fab 
e Eaſt, lich 


gant promiſes inſpired every reaſonable citizen with a Juſt contempt 


for the character of an unwarlike uſurper; whoſe elevation was the 


deepeſt and moſt isnominious wound which the republic had yet 


| ſuſtained from the inſoletiee of the Barbarians, | But the populace, 


with their uſual levity, applauded the change of maſters. The 


public diſcontent was favourable to the rival of Honorius; and the 


ſeQaries,- oppreſſed by his perſecuting edicts, expected ſome degree 
of countenance, or at leaſt of toleration, from a prince, who, in his 
native country of Ionia, had been educated in the Pagan ſuperſtition, 
and who had fince received the ſacrament of baptiſm from the 


hands of an Arian biſhop **. The firſt days of the reign of Attalus 


were fair and proſperous. An officer of confidence was ſent with an 


inconſiderable body of troops to ſecure the obedience of Africa; the | 
greateſt part of Italy ſubmitted: to the terror of the Gothic Powers; 
and though the city of Bologna made a vigorous and effectual re- 
ſiſtance, the people of Milan, diſſatisſied perhaps with the abſence 


of Honorius, accepted, with loud acclamations, the choice of the 


Roman ſenate. At the head of a formidable army, Alaric conducted 
his royal captive almoſt to the gates of Ravenna; and a ſolemn em- 
baſſy of the principal miniſters, of Jovius, the Prætorian præfect, of 
Valens, maſter of the cavalry and infantry, of the quzſtor Potamius, 
and of Julian, the firft of the notaries, was introduced, with martial 
pomp, into the Gothic camp. In the name of their ſovereign, they 


conſented to acknowledge the lawful eleQion of his competitor, and 


to divide the provinces of Italy and the Weſt between the two em- 
perors. Their propoſals were rejected with diſdain; and the refuſal 


o We may admit the evidence of 3 Gia which he imputes to aha 1 
men for the Arian baptiſm, and that of Phi- family, are very unfavourable to * Chriſti- 


loſtorgius for the Pagan education, of Atta- anity of the new emperor. 


Ius. The viſible joy of i and the | | . 
1 was 


— 
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was + aggravated, by the ioſulting clemency, of Attalus, who ankles 0 Rg r. 
ſcended to promiſe, that, if, Honorius ,would;/ inſtantly, reſign the 
purple, he ſhould be permitted to paſs. the remainder; of his /Jife in 
the peaceful, exile, of ſome. remote, iſland . 80 deſperate indeed | 
ation of the ſon; of Theodoſius appear, to thoſe who, were, 
the, bell acquainted with his ſtrength and reſources, that, Jovius and, 
Valens, his miniſter and his general, betrayed, heir truſt, infamouſſy 
deſerted the; ſinking; cauſe of cheir . benefactor, and devoted their 
treacherous allegiance, to the ſervice of his more | fortunate. rival. 
Aſtoniſhed, by ſuch examples of domeſtic; treaſon, Honorius trem- 
bled at the approach of every ſeryant, at the arrival of every meſſen- 
ger. He drended the ſecret enemies, who might lurk in his capital, 
big Palace, his. bedre amber; and ſome ſhips lay ready in the har- 
| riiang of his infant nephew, the emperor; of the Eaſt. Irie Arie 
But there, is a Providence (ſuch at leaſt was the opinion of ths He is de- 
hiſtorian, Proeopius??) that watches over innocence and folly ; and 8 
the pretenſions of Honorius to its peculiat care cannot reaſonably be P. 40. 
diſputed. At the moment when his deſpair, incapable of any wiſe 
or manly reſolution, -meditated;,a. ſhameful flight, a ſeaſonable rein- 
1 forcement of four thouſand veterans une pectedly landed in the port 
of Ravenna. To theſe valiant ſtrangers, whoſe fidelity had not been 
corrupted by the factions of the court, he committed the walls and 
gates of the city; and the, {lumbers of the emperor were nq longer 
diſturbed by the apprehenſion of imminent and, internal danger. 
The favourable malen een received from Africa, fuddgaly 


1.3 ; 5 17 & #0; 41 Irs 2 6110 F 4 Fi 1 3007 It; 1171 Fi 
9? He carried his infolence ſo 15 as to . the ungenerous Propoſal (wich. was abſo- 5 
clare, that he ſhould mufflate Honorius befbre ately rejected by Attalus) to the baſeneſs, and 
he ſent him into exile. But this aſſertion” of perhaps the treachery, of Jovius. 
Zoſimus is deſtroyed by the more impartial 32 gee de _— Vandal. . i Cc. 2. 
teſtimony of Olympiodorus, who attributes 


Vor- III. VVV 1 change : 


— 
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changed: the opinions of men, and the ſtate of public affairs. The 

troops and officers, whom Attalus had ſent into chat province, were 
defeated and ſlain; and the active zeal of Heraclian maintained his 
own allegiance, and that of his people. The faithful count of Africa: 
tranſmitted a large ſum of money, which fixed the attachment of the- 
Imperial guards; and his vigilance, in preventing the exportation of 
corn and oil, introduced famine, tumult, and diſcontent, into the 
walls of Rome. The failure of the African expedition, was the ſource: 


of mutual complaint and recrimination in the party of Attalus; and. 


the mind of his protector was inſenſibly alienated from the intereſt. 


of a prince, who wanted ſpirit to. command, or docility. to obey.. : 


The moſt imprudent meaſures. were adopted, without the knowledge, 
or againſt the advice, of Alaric; and the obſtinate refuſal of the 
ſenate, to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of five hun- 
dred Goths, betrayed: a ſuſpicious and diſtruſtful temper, which, in. 

tkeir ſituation, was neither generous nor prudent. The reſentment 


of the Gothic. king was exaſperated by the malicious arts of Jovius,, 


who had. been raiſed. to the rank of patrician, and who afterwards, 
excuſed his double perfidy, by declaring, without a bluſh, that he had. 
only /cemed to abandon the ſervice of Honorius, more effectually 
to ruin the cauſe of the uſurper. In a large plain near Rimini, and. 
in the preſence of an innumerable multitude of Romans and Barba=- 
 rians, the wretched Attalus was publicly deſpoiled-of the diadem and 
purple; and thoſe enſigns of royalty were ſent by Alaric, as the 


pledge of peace and friendſhip, to the ſon of Theodoſius The 


officers who returned. to their duty, were reinſtated in their employ- 
ments, and even the merit of a tardy repentance was Daly al- 


8 circumſtances. ofthe fall Code, 1. ix. ir leg. 11, 12. which. 
of Attalus in Zoſimus, I. vi. p. 380—383. were publiſhed the 12th of February, and 
Sozomen, I. ix. c. 8. Philoſtorg. I. xii. c. 3. the 8th of Auguſt, A. D. 4205 evidently re- 


lawed :: 


. two acts of 1 in the Theodoſian late to this uluper... 
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| lang but the degraded emperor of the Romans, deſirous of life, 0 1 4 P. 
and inſenſible of diſgrace, implored the permiſſion of following the 


3 
Gothic camp, in the train of a haughty and capricious Barbarian *. _ 
The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obſtacle to the hg Pb, 
ſac 0 


concluſion of the peace; and Alaric advanced within three miles of robes by the 
Ravenna, to preſs the irreſolution of the Imperial miniſters, whoſe Fac” ae 
infolence ſoon returned with the return of fortune. His indigna- augult 24, 
tion was kindled by the report, that a rival chieftain, that Sarus, the 
= perſonal enemy of Adolphus, and the hereditary foe of the houſe 
of Balti, had been received into the palace. At the head of three hun- 
dred followers, that fearleſs Barbarian immediately ſallied from the 
gates of Ravenna; ſurpriſed; and cut in pieces, a conſiderable body 
of Goths ; re-entered the city in triumph; and was permitted to in- 
ſult his adverſary, by the voice of a herald, who publicly declared, 
that the guilt of Alaric had for ever excluded him from the friendſhip 
and alliance of the emperor *. The crime and folly of the court 
of Ravenna was expiated, a third time, by the calamities of Rome. 
The king of the Goths, who no longer diſſembled his appetite for 
plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under the walls of the ẽa- 
pital; and the trembling ſenate, without any hopes of relief, Pro- 
pared, by a deſperate reſiſtance, to delay the ruin of their country. 
But they were unable to guard againſt the ſecret conſpiracy of their 
la ves and domeſtics; who, either from birth or intereſt, were at- 
tached to the cauſe of the enemy. At the hour of midnight, the 
| SGalarian gate was ſilently opened, and the inhabitants were awaken- 
ed by the tremendous ſound of the Gothic amy: Eleven e 


9 In hoe, Alaricus, imperatore, facto, 
infeQo, reſecto, ac defecto . . Mimum riſit, 
et ludum ſpectavit imperil, Orofius, I, vil. 
c. 42. p. 582, 

„ 95 Zoſimus, |. vi. p. 384. Sozomen, E 
Ix, c. 9. * l, Drop e. 3. In chis 


08, 


place the text of Zoſimus 1 is mutilated, and 
we have loſt the remainder of his fixth and la 
book, which ended with the ſack of Rome, 


Credulous and partial as he is, we muſt take 
our leave of that hiſtorian 288 ſome regret. 


and 


Reſpe& of 
the Goths for 
the Chriſtian 
religion. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 
and ſixty-three years after the foundation of Rome, the Trperiat ety, 


which had ſubdued and civilized ſo conſiderable a part of mankind, 
Was delivered to the licentious fury's of the tribes of Dy and. 


Scythia“. 

The proclamation of Alarke, wiki he- reed his entrance into a 
vanquiſhed city, diſcovered, however, ſome regard for the laws of 
humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly 'to ſeize- 


the rewards of valour, and to enrich themſelves - with the ſpoils of a 


wealthy and effeminate people :. but he exhorted them; at the ſame 
time, to ſpare the lives of the unreſiſting citizens, and to reſpect the 


cChurches of the apoſtles, St. Peter and St. Paul, as holy and invio- 


lable ſanctuaries. 


Amidſt the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, ſeveral 


of the Chriſtian Goths diſplayed the fervour of a recent converſion ;- 


and ſome inſtances of their uncommon piety and moderation are- 


related, and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of eccleſiaſtical writers“ 


While the Barbarians roamed through the city in queſt of prey, the 
humble dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the 
ſervice of the altar, was forced open by one of the powerful Goths. 
He immediately demanded, though in civil language, all the gold 
and ſilver in her poſſeſſion; and was aſtoniſhed at the readineſs with 


which ſhe conducted him to a ſplendid hoard of maſſy plate, of the. 


| richeſt materials, and. the moſt. curious s workmanſhip, | 


The enge : 


* Aden Alaricus, 3 "FIRES ob- 


96 e 0. vii..c. 39. p. . ap- 
ſidet, turbat, irrumpit. Oroſius, I. vii. c. 39. 


plauds the piety of the Chriſtian Goths, with - 


p-. 573. He diſpatches this great event in 


ſeven words; but he employs whole pages in 
celebrating the devotion of the Goths. I have 
extracted from an improbable ſtory of Proco- 
pius, the circumſtances which had. an air of 
Probability. Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. 


c. 2. He ſuppoſes, that the city was ſur- 
priſed while the ſenators ſlept in the afternoon; 
but Jerom, with more authority and more 
reaſon, affirms, that it was in the night, nocte 
Moab capta eſt; nocte cecidit murus 108 7 
tom. i. p. 121. ad Principiam, . | 


12 


of them were Arian heretics. 


out ſeeming to pereeive that the greateſt part 
Jornandes (c. 
30. p. 653.) and Tfidore of Seville (Chron. . 
P- 714. edit. Grot.), who were both attached 
to the Gothic cauſe, have repeated and embel- 
liſhed theſe edifying tales. According to Iſi- 
dore, Alaric himſelf was heard to ſay, that. 
he waged war with the Romans, not wit 
the Apoſtles. Such was the ſtyle of the ſe- 

venth century: two hundred years 3 the 


fame and merit had been aſcribed, not to the 
Rag 108 to Cbriſt. . 


rian 
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rian viewed with ods and delight this valuable acquiſition, till he © H A Pr 


was - interrupted by a ſerious admonition, addreſſed to him in the 


following words: © Theſe,” ſaid ſhe, © are the conſecrated veſſels be- | 


“ longing to St. Peter; if you preſume to touch them, the ſacrile- 
_« gious deed will remain on your conſcience. For my part, I dare 
not keep what I am unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, ; 
ſtruck with reverential awe, diſpatched a meſſenger to inform the 
king of the- treaſure which he had diſcovered ; and received a peremp- 
tory order from Alaric, that all the conſecrated plate and ornaments 


mould be tranſported, without damage or delay, to the church f 


the apoſtle. From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal hill, to 
the diſtant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, 


marching in order of battle through the principal ſtreets, pro- 
tected, with glittering arms, the long train of their devout compa- 
nions, who bore aloft, on their heads, the ſacred veſſels of gold and 


filvet ; and the martial ſhouts of the Barbarians were mingled with. 


the ſound of religious pſalmody. From all the adjacent houſes, a: 


crowd of Chriſtians haſtened to join this edifying proceſſion; and a 
multitude of fugitives, without diſtinction of age, or rank, or even 
of ſect, had the good fortune to eſcape to the ſecure and hoſpitable 


ſanctuary of the Vatican. The learned work, concernin g the Cu 


of God, was profeſſedly compoſed by St. Auguſtin, to juſtify the 


ways of Providence in the deſtruction of the Roman greatneſs. . He 
celebrates, with peculiar fatisfaQtion, this memorable triumph of 


Chriſt ; and inſults his adverſaries, by challenging them to produce 
ſome ſimilar example, of a town. taken by ſtorm, in which the fa- 


bulous gods: of A 1 been able to e er e 


or their deluded votaries VVV 5 


en gee Auguſtin, de Civitat. Dei, 1.4 ©. 1=6, He Ee, appeals to the ex 
"WR, AT r ang Tarentum, . 5 


1 
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pc © Btl. P. In the fack of mere ſome rare and extraordinary examples. of 
r Barbarian virtue have been deſervedly applauded. But the holy pre- 
111age an 


fire of Rome, cincts of the Vatican, and the apoſtolic churches, could receive a very 
| ſmall proportion of the Roman people; many thouſand warriors, 
more eſpecially of the Huns, who ſerved under the ſtandard of 

Alaric, were ſtrangers to the name, or at leaſt to the faith, of Chriſt ; 

and we may ſuſpect, without any breach of charity or candour, 

that, in the hour of ſavage licence, when every paſſion was in- 

' flamed, and every reſtraint was removed, the precepts of the Goſpel 

ſeldom influenced the behaviour of the Gothic Chriſtians. The writers, 
the beſt diſpoſed to exaggerate their clemency, have Raine: con- 

. feſſed, that a cruel ſlaughter was made of the Romans *; and that 
the ſtreets of the city were filled with dead bodies, which remained 
without burial during the general conſternation. The deſpair of the | 
citizens was ſometimes converted into fury; and whenever the 
Barbarians were provoked by oppoſition, they extended the pro- 

' miſcuous maſſaere to the feeble, the innocent, and the helpleſs, | The 
private revenge of forty thouſand ſlaves was exerciſed without pity 
or remorſe; and the ignominious laſhes, which they had formerly 
received, were waſhed away in the blood of the guilty, or obnoxious, 
families. The matrons and virgins of Rome were expoſed to inju- 
ries more dreadful, in the apprehenſion of chaſtity, than death itſelf; 
and the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian has ſelected an example of female virtue, 
for the admiration of future ages A Roman 7 of ſingular 
5 Bd at. nes | | beauty 
e „  Chrliian: conifbrt, By the A eb ets 
bas applied to the ſack of Rome all the ag whoſe bodies (multa corpora} had remained 


5 expreſſions of Virgil: (in tanta ftrage) unburied, Baronius, from 
A 5 Quis cladem illius noQtis, quis funera fando, the different writings of the Fathers, has 
| RY Explicet, &c. thrown ſome light on the ſack of Rome, An- 


- Procopius (1. i. e. 2.) pobtively. affirms, that nal. Eccleſ. A. D. 410, Ne 16—44. | 
| great numbers were ſlain by the Goths. Au- * Sozomen, I. ix. c. 10. At (de 
guſtin (de Civ. Dei, I. i. c. 12, 13+) offers Civitat. Dei, I. i. c. 37.) intimates, that” ſome 
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beauty and orthodox faith, had excited che impatient deſires of a © mA: * 
young Goth, who, according to the ſagacious remark of Sozomen 
was attached to the Arian hereſy. Exaſperated by her obſtinate re- 
ſittance, he drew his ſword, and, with the anger of a lover, ſlightly 
wounded her neck. The bleeding heroine ſtill continued to brave 
his reſentment, and to repel his love, till the raviſher deſiſted from: 
his unavailing efforts, reſpectfully conducted her to the ſanctuary of 
the Vatican, and gave ſix pieces of gold to the guards of the church, 
on condition that they ſhould reſtore her inviolate to the arms of her 
huſband. Such inſtances of courage and generoſity were not ex- 
tremely common. The brutal ſoldiers ſatisfied their ſenſual appe- 
tites, without conſulting either the inclination, or the duties, of their 
female captives: and a nice queſtion of caſuiſtry was ſeriouſly agita- 
ted, Whether thoſe tender victims, who had inflexibly refuſed: 
their conſent to the violation which they ſuſtained, had loſt, by- 
their misfortune, the glorious crown of. virginity ** ? There were 


other loſſes indeed of a more ſubſtantial kind, and more general: 
It cannot be preſumed, that all the Barbarians were at all: 
times capable of perpetrating ſuch amorous] outrages; and the want: 
of youth, or beauty, or chaſtity, protected the greateſt part of the 


concern. 


Roman women from the danger of a rape. 
ſatiate and univerlal. en ALLE the Se of almoſt every 


virgins or matrons aQtually killed thombelves. 
to eſcape violation: and though he admires 
their ſpirit, be is obliged, by his theology, to 
condemn their raſh preſumption. Perhaps 

the good biſhop of Hippo was too eaſy in the 


belief, as well as too rigid in the cenſure, of 


this act of female heroiſm. The twenty 
maidens (if chey ever exiſted), who threw 
themſelves into the Elbe, when Magdeburgh 
was taken by ſtorm, have been multiplied to 
the number of twelve hundred. See Harte's 

_ Hiſtory of Guſtavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 308. 


1 Aken, de Givitat, Dei, 1. 1. 


But avarice is an in- 


c. 16. 18: He treats the ſubject with remark- 
able accuracy; and after admitting that there 


cannot be any crime, where there is no con- 
ſent, he adds, Sed quia non ſolum quod ad 


dolorem, verum etiam quod ad libidinem; 


pertinet, in corpore alieno perpetrari poteſt; 


quicquid tale factum fuerit, etſi retentam 
conſtantiſſimo animo pudicitiam non excutit. 


pudorem tamen incutit, ne credatur factum 


cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod 'fieri for- 


taſſe fine carnis aliqui voluptate non potuit. F 


In c. 18. he makes ſome curious diſtinctions 


beteten moral and * virginity. 
Ih, ect 
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odject chat can afford pleaſure to the different taftes and tempers of 


4 


k—— mankind, may be procured by the poſſeſſion of wealth. In the 


pillage of Rome, a juſt preference was given to gold and jewels, 


which contain the greateſt value in the ſmalleſt compaſs and weight: 


but, after theſe portable riches had been removed by the more diligent 
robbers, the palaces of Rome were rudely ſtripped of their ſplendid 

and coſtly furniture. The ſide- boards of maſſy plate, and the varie- 
gated wardrobes of ſilk and purple, were irregularly piled in the 


Waggons, that always followed the march of a Gothic army. The 


moſt exquiſite works of art were roughly handled, or wantonly de- 
ſtroyed: many a ſtatue was melted for the ſake of the precious ma- 
terials; and many a vaſe, in the diviſion of the ſpoil, was ſhivered 
into fragments by the ſtroke of a battle-axe. The acquiſition of 


riches ſerved only to ſtimulate the avarice of the rapacious Barbarians, 


who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force from 
their priſoners the confeſſion of hidden treaſure '**, Viſible ſplendour 
and expence were alleged as the proof of a plentiful fortune: the ap- 
pearance of poverty was imputed to a parſimonious diſpoſition ; and 
the obſtinacy of. ſome miſers, who endured the moſt. cruel. torments | 
before they would diſcover the ſecret object of their affection, was fatal 
to many unhappy wretches, who expired under the-laſh, for refuſing 
to reveal their imaginary treaſures. The edifices of Rome, though 


the damage has been much exaggerated, received ſome injury from 
the violence of the Goths. At their entrance through the Salarian 


gate, they fired the adjacent houſes to guide their march, and to 
diſtract the attention of the citizens: the flames, which encountered 
no obſtacle in a the. diſorder of the night, conſumed IF: private 


2 OP Marcella, a „ bad ite re- cipiam. See Auguſtin, de Civ. Dei, 1. bx , 10. 
ſpectable for her rank, her age, and her The modern Sacco di Roma, p. 208. gives 
piety, was thrown on the ground, and cruelly. an idea of the various methods of e 
beaten and whipped, cæſam fuſtibus flagelliſ- we for Wes 
que, &c. Nan tom. i. p. 121. ad Prin- 


and 
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endpublobuidings andthe ruins of thepalace of Salluſt" remained, cn 


| vans conſume-the enormous beams of ſolid. braſs, and that the 
ſtrength of man was inſufficĩent to ſubvert the foundations of ancient 

ſtructures. Some truth may poſſibly be concealed in his devout aſſer- 
tion, that the wrath. of Heaven ſupplied the imperfections of hoſtile 
rage; and that the proud Forum of Rome, decorated with the ſtatues 


of ſo ebe eee 1 en en in nn duſt ale the — 


of lightning: '- 1 i 

Whatever — 1 W of lib or ht ” 
who periſhed in the maſſacre of Rome, it is confidently bab 
that only one ſenator loſt his life by the ſword of the enemy 
But it was not! eaſy to compute; the ane, Ar woes: an ho- 


be Mitten Laab A 4 delle . 7 1 40d 3 . 2 Fat 
praQtiſed che viets-whicts ho tas f 40 eloquently Romans, illuſtrious either in arms or arts; and 
cenſured, employed. Th plunder c of Numidia the deified Cæſars, The expreſſion which he 


tiow'?. „Let a contemporary hiſtorian has obſerved; chat fire could 


Captives and 
fugitives. | 


wh oo his N and gardens on the Qui- © uſes of Forum i is ſomewhat ambiguous, fince 


OE, where the houſe ſtood, is there exiſted foe principal Fora ; but 2s they 


now — 2 2 chureh of St. Suſanna Ne contiguous and adjacetits 3 in the plain 


| ſeparated only a: Pine from the eln of? is ſurroun ed by the Capitoline, 
Dioeletian, and not far diſtant from the eel the | Eſquiline, and che . 


rian gate. See N. Roma Antica, p. hills, they might fairly be conſidered 4s one. 
192, 193. and the belt Plan of Modern Ste thee x fo Antiqua of Donatus, p. 162— 


Rome, by; Nolli. - EE 201. ande the Roma Antica of Nardini, p. 
205 The en of Procopind are e diſtin, . 212—273-., The former is. more uſeful for 


and moderate (de Bell. Vandal. * 55 5 2.) the ancient e the 1 for the 5 


The , Chronicle, of ;Marcellinus ſpeaks too actual topography. - 209.70 
ſtrongly, partem urbis Rome cremavit; and Oroſius (I. ii c. 19˙ P. 145 ) compares 


the Words of Thiboſtorgius en beats * rug me cruelty pi the Cots and the clemency 5 | Ke 


m0Kawg, elfen he- 1. xii. c. 3.) convey a falſe the Goths. Ibi vix quemquam inventum ſe- 


and exaggerated idea. Bargzus, has com- natorem, qui vel abſens evaſerit ; hic vix 


poſed a particu diſſertation , (ſee. tom. iy. quemquam requiri, qui forte ut latens peri- 


 Antiquit. Rom, ( y. to proye that the edi- erit. But there is an air of rhetoric, and 
ficey of Rome were! not e Wy the Goths perhaps of falſehood, in this antitheſis; and 


and Vandals. -55. 464 Socrates (I. vii. c. 10.) affirms, perhaps by an 


0 Orofi us, J. . c. C. 155 p. 143. He ſpeaks oppoſite exaggeration, that mam ſenators were 
as if he diſapproved a all pr ch yel Deum vel put to * with various * men . 
hominem mentiuntur. They n 'of the es, $05 a8 


%. 
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nourable ſtation, aniilia oro 


de miſerable condition of eaptives and ' exiles./ bed, 8 


had more occaſion for money than for flaves, they fixed, at à . 
derate price, the redemption of their indigent priſoners; and the 


ranſom was often paid by the benevolence of their friends, or the 


charity of ſtrangers . The captives, who were regularly ſold, either 
in open market, or by private contract, would have legally regained 
their native freedom, which it was impoſſible for a citizen to loſe, or 


to alienate *”. But as it was ſoon diſcovered, that the vindication 


of their liberty would endanger their lives; and that the Gothis, 


unleſs they were tempted to ſell, might be provoked to murder, their 
uſeleſs priſoners; the civil juriſprudence had been already qualified 


by a wiſe regulation, that they ſhould be obliged to ſerve the wo 
derate term of five years, e e diſcharged by their labour the 
price of their redemption. *”*. The. nations who invaded the Roman 
empire, had driven before Wee into Italy, whole troops of hungry 


and affrighted provincials, leſs apprebenfive of fervitude than of fa- 
mine. The calamities of Rome and Italy diſperſed the inhabitants 
| to the moſt lonely, the moſt ſecure, the moſt diſtant places of refuge. 


While the Gothic cavalry ſpread terror and deſolation along the ſea- 


<oaſt of Campania and Tuſcany, the little iſland of Igilium, ſeparated 
by a narrow channel from the Argentarian promontory, repulſed, or 


eluded, their hoſtile attempts; and at ſo ſmall a diſtance from Rome, 


great numbers of citizens were ſecurely concealed in the thick woods 
of that gc 12885 . — e . many 


5 e 4a dees ö e . 


dacti ſunt. Augen, de Civ. Dei, I. i. c. 14. 408, and is more reaſonable than properly 
and the | Chriſtians experienced no peculiar . belonged to the miniſters of Honorius. 
hardſhips. e 1 1: Eminus Igilii ſylvoſa cacumina miror ; 
See Heineccius, ' Antiquitat. Juris Ro- Quem fraudare nefas laudis honore ſuz 
man. tom. i. p. 96. Hur Proprios nuper tutata eſt inſula 
2% Appendix Cod. Theodoſ. xvi. in Sir. ſaltus; 
mond. Opera, tom. i. p. 735. This edit Sive loci ingenio, ſeu Domini enio. 
: 2D 5 f | SGaurgite 
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Sanaa -ſurilies poſſeſſed: in Abbie lur nell them, if they had C H . 
time, and prudence, to eſcape from the ruin of their country; to 
embrace the ſhelter of that hoſpitable province. The moſt illuſtri- 
ous of theſe fugitives, was the noble and pious Proba, the widow 
of the præfect Petronius. Aſter the death of her dad, the moſt 
werful ſubject of Nome, ſhe had remained at the head of the Ani- 
cian family, and ſucceſſively ſupplied, from her private fortune, 
the expence of the conſulſhips of her three ſons. When the city 
was beſieged and taken by the Goths, Proba ſupported; with Chriſt- 
ian reſignation, the loſs of immenſe riches ; embarked in a ſmall 
veſſel, from whence the beheld, at fea, the flames of her burning 
palace, and fled with her daughter Lzta, and her grand-daughter, 
the celebrated virgin, Demetrias, to the coaſt of Africa. The be- 
nevolent profuſion” with! which the matron diſtributed the fruits, or 
the price, of her eſtates, contributed to alleviate the misfortunes of 
exile and captivity. But even the family of Proba herſelf was not 
_ exempt from the rapaeious oppreſſion of count Heraclian, who baſely 
fold, in matrimonial proſtitution, the nobleſt maidens of Rome to 
the luſt or avarice of the Syrian merchants. The Italian fugitives 
were diſperſed threugh the provinces, aleng the coaſt of Egypt and 
A Web gi . Ni Tv 11 hs ee of 


| Gurgite cum | modico rificibus chick | * *'* Ad he-adreccutes/o8 Prokn aud hee fa 


armis ' mily are connected with the life of St. Au- 
- Tanquam longinquo diſſociata mari, guſtin, they are diligently illuſtrated by Tille- 
Hæe multos lacers ſuſcepit ab urbe fu- mont, Mem. BEccleſ. tom. xiii. p. 620 
gatos, 8 5. Some time aſter their arrival in Africa, 


Hie feflis poſito certa timore ſalus. Demetrias took the veil, and made a vow of 
Plurima terreno F ae, virginity; an eyent which was conſidered as 
bello, of the higheſt importance to Rome and to 

Contra naturam claſſe timendus eques the world. All the'Saizrr wrote congratula- 

Fi Unum, mira fides, vario diſcrimine Por- tory letters to her; that of Jerom is ſtill ex- 


tum! * tant (tom. i. p. 62—73. ad Demetriad. de 
Tam prope attend tam procut eſle ſervandi Virgi .) and contains a mixture : 
| "Geri, 8 of abſurd ing, ſpirited declamation, and | 


Rutilius, e l. F 325. curious facts, ö 
The iſland 36 60 eatie Gigho. 1 Cluver, EINE Rome: 5 
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hy 


Bethlem, the felitary reßtden nce ee TO 1 


4 — Was crowded with illuſtrious beggars ef either ſex, e 80 ; 


ho excited the public compaſſion by the remembrance of their 
halt fortune This awful cataſtrophe of Rome filled the aftoniſhed 


eniphie with grief and terror. So intereſting a contraſt off great- 


Sack of 
Rome by the 
troops of 


Charles V. 


cond book of his Commentaries, the pro- 


prophecy, were ſometimes tempted .to.confonnd-tlie::de 


of the real da 


neſs and ruin, diſpoſed the fond eredulity of the people to deplore, 


and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of cities. The 


elergy, who applied to recent events the lofty metaphors of Oriental 


the capital, aud the diſſolution of the globe. ts 2 
There exiſts in buman nature — e. demredute be 
advincage,,baizd eo! magnify the evils, of the preſent times. Vet, 
vrhen the firſt emotions had ſubſided, and a fair eſtimate was made 
mage; the more learned and judicious contemporaries 

were forced to confeſs that infant Rome had formerly reeeived more 
eſſential injury from the Gauls, chan ſhe had now ſuſtained from the 


Goths in her declining age. The experience. of reer 
has enabled poſterity to produce a much more ſingular 


to affirm with confidence, that the ravages of the Barbarians, 3 
Alaric had led from the banks of the Danube, were leſs deſtructive, 
than the haſtilities exerciſed by the troops of Charles the. ks 
Catholic e, who "ny himſelf benen, =; hes Romans“ The 
916 W es 75 © Goths 
TOY . a wn nm The N who 1 8 to term him- 


p- 400.0, in his preface to the ſe- ſelf of the circumſtances of this famous event,, 
may peruſe, an admirable narrative in Dr. 


5 FOO IE _ 
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» NY See * 
(tom. v. 


phet Ezekiel. 

1 Orofius, though with ſome theological 
partiality, ſtates this, compariſon, 1. ü. c. 19. 
p. 142. 1. 'vil. c. 39. p. 575. But, in the 


hiſtory of the taking of Rome by the Gauls, 
every thing is uncertain, and perhaps fabu- 
See Beaufort ſur I'Incertitude, &c. de 


lous. 
1 Hiſtoire Romaine, p. 356; and Melot, in 
the Mem. de l' Academie des ee tm 
XV, P · 121. 


Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles. V. vol. ii. 
p. 283. or conſult the Annali d'Italia of the 
learned Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 230-244. 
octavo edition. If he is deſirous of exa- 
mining the originals, he may have recourſe 
to the eighteenth book of the great, but un- 
finiſhed, | hiſtory of Guicciardini. But the 
account which moſt truly deſerves the name 
of authentic and original, is a- little book; 


: | intitled, I Sacco 4 Roma, compoſed, within 


tes 
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hour was ſtained by ſome atrocious act of cruelty, luſt, and rapine. 
The authority of Alaric preſerved ſome order and moderation among 
the ferotious multitude; which acknowledged him for their leader 
and king; but the conſtable of Bourbon had gloriauſly fallen in the 
attack of the walls; and the death of the general removed every re- 


Araint ef diſcipline, from an army which conſiſted of three inde- 


pendent nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Germans. In 


the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the manners of Italy ex- 


hibited a remarkable ſcene of the depravity of mankind. They 


united the: ſanguinary erimes that prevail in an unſettled ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, with the poliſhed vices which ſpring from the abuſe of art and 


luxury; and the looſe adventurers, who had violated every prejudice 
of patriotiſm and ſuperſtition to aſſault the palace of the Roman pon- 
tiff, muſt deſerve to be conſidered as the moſt profligate of the Na- 
lians. At the ſame æra, the Spaniards were the terror both of the 
Old and New World: but their high; ſpirited valour was diſgraced 


by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. In- 


defatigable in the purſuit of fame and riches, they had improved, by 
repeated practice, the moſt exquiſite and effectual methods of tor- 
turing their priſoners: many of the Caſtillans, who pillaged Rome, 
were familiars of the holy inquiſiti tion; and ſome volunteers, perhaps, 
were lately returned from the conqueſt of Mexico. The Germans 
were leſs corrupt than the Italians, leſs cruel than the Spaniards ; and 


the ruſtic, or even ſavage, aſpect of thoſe Tyumbntane warriors, often 


diſguiſed a ſimple and merciful diſpoſition. | But they had imbibed, 
in the firft fervour of the reformation, the ſpirit, as well as the prin- 


eiples, of Luther. It was their ane amuſement to inſult, ar 


leſs tun a mh after 5 avi of the city, who appears to have bee an able magiſtrate 
by the brother wi the hiſtorian ct and a e writer. 


| deſtroy, 


 Goths-avacuated the city at the end of fix days, but Rome remained © XXx1. P. 
above nine monthis in the poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts; and every Ce 
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Auguſt 29. 
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* the: — objects of Catholie ſuperſtition: bey in- 
dulged, without pity, or remorſe, a devout hatred againſt the clergy 


of every denomination and degree, who form ſo conſiderable a part 
of the inhabitants of modern Rome; and their fanatic | zeal might 
- aſpire to ſubvert the throne of Antichriſt, to tn gebe nen N 
fire, the abominations of the ſpiritual Babylon 


The retreat of the victorious Goths, who ade Rome on he 


fixed day , might be the reſult of prudence; but it was not ſurely 
the effect of fear. At the head of an army, encumbered with 
rich and weighty ſpoils, their intrepid leader advanced along the Ap- 
pian way into the ſouthern provinces of Italy, deftroying whatever 


dared to oppoſe his paſſage, and contenting himſelf with the plunder 


ol the unreſiſting country. The fate of Capua, the proud and luxu- 


decay, as the eighth city of the empire 
. whilſt the adjacent town of Nola Ps „mee on this oc- 


rious metropolis of Campania, and which was eſpectec 
„ is buried in 3 


eaſion, by the ſanctity of Paulinus, who was ſucceflively a conſul, 
| 2 monk; and a biſhop. At the age of forty, he renounced the en- 


. 116 The farious ſpirit of 1 the ef. 
fett of temper and enthuſiaſm, has been for- 


cibly attacked (Boſſuet, Hiſt. des Variations 
des Egliſes Proteſtantes, livre i. p. 20—36.), 


and feebly defended (Seckendorf, Comment. 


de Lutheraniſmo, eſpecially 1. i. No 78. p. 


120. and l. ili. Ne 122. p. 556.). 
147 Marcellinus, in Chron. Oroſius (I. vii. 
c. 39. P. 575·). aſſerts, that he left Rome on 


A the third day ; but this difference is eafily re- 


conciled by the ſnccalive motions of 1 


| bodies of troops. 


4 out any colour of n or 6 that Alaric 


fled on the report, that the armies of the 


"Eaſtern empire were in full march to attack 


him. 
210 Auſonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233- 


edit. Toll. The luxury of Capua had for- 


merly ſurpaſſed that of Sybaris itſelf. See 


Athenzus Deipnoſophiſt. I. xii, p. 528. palit. 
Caſaubon. | 


1 Porty-eight years before the 9 
tion of Rome (about 800 before the Chriſtian 


æra), the Tuſcans built Capua and Nola, at 


the diftance of twenty-three miles from each 


other: but the latter of the two cities never 


emerged from a ſtate of mediocrity. . 
12: Tilemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xiv. 


-P- 1—146.) has compiled, with his uſual di- 
ligence, all that relates to the Kfe and writ- 


ings of Paulinus, whoſe retreat is celebrated 
by his own pen, and by the praiſes of St. 
Ambroſe, St. Jerom, St. Auguſtin, Sulpi- 
cius Severus, &c. his r rer md 
contiiperites. 

| Joyment 
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„ e e! honour, of ſociety and literature to embrace © A. P. 
a life of ſolitude and pennance; and the loud applauſe c f che clergy — 
encouraged. him to deſpiſe the raprcacheg of his worldly, friends, who 
aſcribed. this deſperate act to ſome diſorder, of the mind; or body {7, 
An early and paſſionate attachment determined him to fix his humble 
dwelling in one of the ſuburbs of Nola, near the miraculous tomb af 
St. Felix, which the public devotion had already ſurrounded with _ 
five large and populous churches. The remains ef his fortune, and 
of his underſtanding, were dedicated to the ſexviee of ithe*glorivus 
martyr; whoſe praiſe, on the day of his feſtival, Paulinus never 
failed to celebrate by a ſolema hymn; and in whoſe name he erected 
a ſixth church, of ſuperior elegance and beauty, which was deco- 
rated with many curious pictures, from the hiſtory of the Old and 
New Teſtament. Such aſſiduous zeal ſecured the favour of the 
ſaint 1 or at. leaſt of the people; 3 and, after, fifteen years retirement, 4 
the 3 conſul Was compelled to accept the biſhopric of Nola, a 
few months before the city was inyeſted, by the Goths. During the 
ſiege, ſome religious perſons were ſatisfied that they had, ſeen, either 
in dreams or viſions, the divine form of their tutelar patron; yet 
it ſoon appeared by the event, that Felix wanted power, or inclina- 
tion, to preſerve the flock, of which he had formerl been the ſhepherd. 
Nola was not ſaved from the general devaſtation, '**; and the cap- 
tive biſhop was protected only by the general 9 of his inno- 
cence and poverty. Above four years 3 from the ſucceſsful 


122 See the affectionate 5 of Auſonius 1 The humble Paulinus once 8 
(epiſt. xix—xxv- p. 650698. edit. Toll.), to fay, chat he believed St. Fælix did love 
to his colleague, his friend, and his diſciple bim; at leaſt 25 4 maſter loves his de 
Paulinus. The religion of Auſonius is ſtill *. 

a problem (ſee Mem. de I Academie des In- See 8 de Reb. Get. c. > ho. 

ſeriptions, tom. xv. p. 123—138.). 1 be- p. 653. Phileſtorgius, I. xii. c. 3. Au- 

lieve that it was ſuch in his own time, and, guſtin, de Civ. Dei, I. i. c. 10. Baronius, 
: e ee RAT n A was a. a Aren eee 


invaſion 
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Ants of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the voluntary retreat of 
the Goths under the conduct of his ſucceſſor; Adolphus ; and, during 
the whole time, they reigned without control over' a country, which, 
4n the opinion of the ancients, had united all the various excellencies 
of nature and art. The proſperity, indeed, which Italy had attained 
In the auſpicious age of 'the Antonines, had gradually declined with 
the decline of the empire. The fruits of a long peace periſhed-under | 


the rude graſp of the Barbarians; and they themſelves were inca- 


pable of taſting the more elegant refinements of luxury, which had 


been prepared for the uſe of the ſoft and poliſhed Italiana. Each 


ſoldier, however, claimed an atnple portion .of the ſubſtantial plenty, 
the corn and cattle, oil and wine, that was daily collected, and con- 
ſumed, in the Gothic camp; and the prineipal warriors inſulted the 
villas, and gardens,” once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, along . 
the beauteous coaſt of” Campania. Their trembling captives, the 
Tons and daughters“ of Roman ſe preſented, in goblets of gold 
and gems, large draughts of Falernian wine, to the haughty victors; ; 
who ſtretched their huge limbs under the ſhade of plane- trees 


artificially diſpoſed to exclude the ſeorching rays, and to admit th 
"genial warmth, of the ſun. Theſe delights were enhanced by the | 


memory of paſt, hardſhips: the compariſon of their native foil, the 
'bleak and barren hills of Seythia, aud the frozen banks of the Elbe 
and mares added new charms to che keller of the ſtalian cl 
W 28 as 85 ie : ALAS FR ; 
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"3 The Platams, or 3 was 'fa- Pliny quaindy pw Fort En ; an dire: | 
vourite of the ancients, by whom it was pro- fion which might, was equal reaſon, be ap- 


pagated, for the ſake of ſhade, from the Eaſt plied to Alaric. 
10 Gaul. Pliny, Hiſt. Natur. xii. 3, 4, . kg. bros South to the” deſtroyer 
He mentions ſeveral of an enormous ſiz ; yields' 5 


4 


one in the Imperial villa at Velitrz, which © -- Her boaſted Abe, ee fields; 

Caligula called his neſt, as the branches were With grim delight-the brood 0 winter 

capable of holding a large table, the proper view 

attendants, and the emperor himſelf, woom A ts ae day, and 0 ſkies of azure hue ; 
. | Scent 
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Whether gase or conqueſt, or ric tes, Vite the bs of Alaric, © > HA. F. 
he purſued that object with an indefatigable ardour, which could N | | 
neither be quelled by adverſity, nor ſatiated by ſucceſs. +No-ſooner 4 n 
had he reached the extreme land of Italy, that he was attracted V e 419, 
the neighbouring proſpect of a fertile and peaceful iſland. Vet eren 
the poſſeſſion of Sicily, he conſidered only as an intermediate ſtep to le 
the important expedition which he already meditated againſt the 
continent of Africa, The reights of Rhegitim”and:/Meflina:'”are 
twelve miles in length, and, in the narroweſt paſfage about one 
mile and a half broad; and the fabulous monſters of the deep; the 
rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charybdis could terrify rife but 
the moſt timid and unſkilful mariners. Vet as ſoon a5 the firft diviſion 
of the Goths had embarked, a ſudden tempeſt afoſe, Which ſurik; or 
ſcattered; many of the tranſports; ; their courage was daunted by the 
terrors of a new element; and the whole deſign was defeated by the 
premature death of Alaric, which fixed, after à ſhort lines; the 
fatal term of his conqueſts. The ferocious character of the Barba- 
rians was diſplayed, in the funeral of a hero, whoſe valbur, and 
fortune, they celebrated with mournful applauſe.” By tlie labour of 
| a captiye multitude, they forcibly diverted the courſe of the Bufen- 
finus, a ſmall river that waſhes the walls of Conſchtia- The royal 
ſepulchre, adorned with the ſplendid ſpoils, and trophies; of Rome, 
Was conſtructed i in the vacant bed; the waters were then reſtored to 
their natural channel; and the ſecret ſpot, where the remains of 
Alarie had been een was for ever concealed by the inhuman 
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Streights of Meſſina, Scylla, Charybdis, Ke. 


And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
See Gray's Poems, publiſhed by Mr. Maſon, 


P. 197 


Gray apply the powers of his genius to finiſh 


Inſtead of compiling tables of chro- 
nology and natural hiſtory, why did not Mr. 


co IE i Mae: the. f GRE e of che 


ſee Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. 1. iv. p. 1293. 
and Sicilia Antiq. I. i. p. 60—56.), who 


had diligently. ſtudied the ancients, and ſur- 


veyed with a curious * tho aftual face of 


the philoſophic poem, of which he has left RN ns 7 
ſuch an exquiſite ſpecimen ? 
YO, Hk K * 
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| EP" of the priſoners, who. had dn. employed. to emmy; the 


work 5 


The as —— ale ee 1 of the os 
were ſuſpended by the ſtrong neceſlity of their affairs; and the brave 


Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the deceaſed monarch, was nna- 


nimoully elected to ſucceed to his throne. The character and po- 
ktical ſyſtem of the new king of the Goths, may be beſt underſtood 
from his own converſation with an illuſtrious citizen of Narbonne; 
who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Je- 


dom, in che preſence of the hiſtorian Oroſius. . In the full conf:- 


* dence of valour and victory, I once aſpired (ſaid Adolphus) to 
change the face of the univerſe; to obliterate the name of Rome; 
eto erect on its ruins the dominion of the Goths; and to acquife, 


like Auguſtus, the immortal fame of the founder of a new empire. 


< By repeated experiments, L was gradually convinced, that laws. 


« are eſſentially neceſſary to maintain and regulate a well- eonſtituted 


ſtate; and that the fierce untractable humour of the Goths was 
incapable of bearing the ſalutary yoke of laws, and civil govern- 


cc 
ment. From that moment I propoſed to myſelf a different object 
2 


of glory and ambition; and it is now my ſincere wiſh, that the 


gratitude of future ages ſhould acknowledge the merit of a ſtran- pon 


ger, who employed the ſword of the Goths, not to ſubvert, but 
4 to reſtore and maintain, the proſperity of the Roman empire. 
With theſe pacific views, the ſucceſſor of Alarie ſuſpended the 
operations of war; and ſeriouſly negotiated with the Imperial court 
a treaty. of friendſhip and alliance. It was the intereſt of the mini- 
ſters of Honorius, who were now releaſed frem the obligation of 


their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the intolerable eight L 


228 8 de Reb. Sete e c, 30. p. Gi from Africa to Paleſtine, to viſit St. ninth; | 
229 Orofive, I. vii. c. 43. p. 584, 585. and to conſult with him on the Benin of the 


He was ſent by s St. e the year 415, Pelagian * 
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of the Gothic — and they readily accepted their dense wa Cc Sz . 
the tyrants and Barbarians, who infeſted the provinces beyond the — 
Alps. Adolphus, aſſuming the character of a Roman general, 1 
dined hin march from the extremity of Campania to the ſouthem 72 85 1 
provinces of Gaul. His troops, either by force or agreement, im- | 
 mediately occupied the cities of Narbonne, Thoulouſe, and Bour- 
| deaux ; and though they were repulſed by count Boniface from the 
walls of Marſeilles, they ſoon extended their quarters from the Me- 
diterranean to the Ocean. The oppreſſed provinciale might exclaim, 
that the miſerable remnant, which the enemy had ſpared, was cruelly 
raviſhed by their pretended allies ; yet ſome ſpecious colours were 
not wanting to palliate, or juſtify, the violence of the Goths. The 
cities of Gaul, which they attacked, might perhaps be conſidered as 
in a ſtate of rebellion againſt the government of Honorius: the ar- 
ticles of the treaty, or the ſecret inſtructions of the court, might 
fometimes be alleged in favour of the ſeeming uſurpations of Adol- 
phus; and the guilt of any irregular, unſucceſsful, act of hoſtility, 
might always be imputed, with an appearance of truth, ta the un- 
overnable ſpirit of a Barbarian hoſt, impatient of peace or diſcipline. 
The luxury of Italy had been leſs effectual to ſoften the temper, than 
to relax the courage, of the Goths; and they had imbibed the vices, 
without imitating the arts and inſtitutions, of civilized ſociety . 
Ihe profeſſions of Adolphus were probably ſincere, and his at- His marriage 
tachment to the cauſe of the republic was ſecured by the aſcendant _ SRO: 
| which a Roman princeſs had acquired over the heart and underſtand. A. D. 414. . 


ente pete üben moch pro- Ear The rotivut of the Goths from Italy, 
bability, that Adolphus viſited and plun - and their firſt tranſactions in Gaul, are dark 
dered Rome a ſecond time (more locuſtarum and doubtful. I have derived much aſſiſtance 

eraſit). Yet he agrees with Oroſius in ſup- from Maſcou (Hiſt. of the ancient Germans, 
poſing, that a treaty” of peace was concluded 1. viii. c. 29. 35, 36, 37-), who has illuſ. 
between the Gothic j prince and Honorius. See trated, and connected, the broken chronicles 
Orol. I. vii, c. 43. P. 584, 585. Jornandes, and fragments of the times, | 

de Reb. Geticis, c. 31. p. 654, 6355. 8 7 N 


„ f ing 


ing of: the Barbarian king. Placidia in, the daughter of the great 


TR DECLINE” AND / FALL | 


Theodoſius, and of Galla, his ſecond. wife, had received a” royal 


education in the palace of Conſtantinople; but the eventful ſtory of 
her life is connected with the revolutions which agitated the Weſtern 
empire under the reign of her brother Honorius. When Rome was 
firſt inveſted by the arms of Alaric, Placidia, ' who was then about 
twenty years of age, reſided in the eity; and her ready conſent to 
the death of her couſm Serena, has a cruel and ungrateful appearance, 
which, according to the circumſtances of the action, may be aggra- 
- vated, or excuſed, by the conſideration of her tender age The 
victorious Barbarians detained, either as a hoſtage or a captive *, the 


fiſter of Honorius; but, while ſhe was expoſed to the. ae of 
following round Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, ſhe experienced, 
however, a decent and reſpectful treatment. The authority of Jor- 
nandes, who praiſes the beauty of Placidia, may perhaps be counter- 
balanced by the ſilence, the expreſſive ſilence, of her flatterers: yet 


the ſplendour of. her birth, the bloom of youth, the eleganee of man- 
ners, and the dexterous inſinuation which ſhe condeſeended to em- 


ploy, made a deep impreſſion on the mind of Adolphus; and the 
Gothic king aſpired to call himſelf the brother of the emperor. The 
miniſters of Honorius rejected with diſdain the propofal of an al- 


liance ſo injurious to every ſentiment of Roman pride; and repeat- 
edly urged the reſtitution of Placidia, as an indiſpenſable condition 


of the treaty of peace. But the daughter of Fheodoſius ſubmitted, 
without reluctance, to the deſires of the conqueror, a young and 
valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in loftineſs of ſtature; but who 
excelled: in the more attractive qualities of grace and er The. 
132 See an account of Placidia in Ducange, f 1 Zoſim. I. vi. p · 383. Gee (1. vii. 


Fam. Byzant. 8 #2: 3 and Tillemont, Hiſt. c. 40. p. 576.), and the Chronicles of Mar- 


des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 260. 386, c. tom. cellinus and Idatius, ſeem to ſappoſe, that 
vi. P0280 - * | the Goths did not carry away TR till. 
433 Zoſim. I. v. 3 350. 25 after ee, of Rome. F 


marriage 


marriage of Adolphus and Placidia 
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was conſummated before the C WA P. 


Goths retired from Italy; and the ſolemn, perhaps the anniverſary, 9 — 
day of their nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the houſe of Inge- ; 
nuus, one of the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Narbonne in Gaul. The 


bride, attired and adorned like a Roman empreſs, was placed on a | 


throne of ſtate; and the king of the Goths, who aſſumed, on this oc- 
caſion, the Roman habit, contented himſelf with a leſs honourable ſeat 


by her” fide. * The nuptial gift, which, according to the cuſtom of his 
nation 6, was offered to Placidia, conſiſted of the rare and and magnifi- 


cent ſpoils of her country. 
carried a baſon in each hand; 


Fifty beautiful youths, in ſilken robes». 
; and one of theſe baſons was filled with 


pieces of gold, the other with precious tones, of an ineſtimable 
value. Attalus, ſo long the ſport of fortune, and of the Goths, wa, 
appointed to lead the chorus of the Hymenæal ſong; and the de- 
graded emperor might aſpire to the praiſe of a {kilful., muſician. 
The Barbarians enjoyed the inſolence of their triumph; and 


the provincials rejoiced in this alliance, which tempered, by the 
mild influence of 1050 and e the nene of their Gothie 


org 1 e * #245 | (3457 


e Ges the 10 of Adolphus on] Pla. 


cidia, and the account of their marriage, in 


Jornandes, de Reb. Geticis, c. 31. p. 654, 
555. With regard to che place where the 

nauptials were ſtipulated, 
or celebrated, the MSS. of Jornandes vary 
between two neighbouring cities, Forli and 


or conſummated, 


Imola (Forum Livii and Forum Cornelit). 


It is. fair and eaſy. to reconcile the Gothic 
hiſtorian with. Olympiodorus (ſee Maſcou, 
I. viii. c. 46.) : but Tillemont grows peeviſh, 


and ſwears, that it is not worth while to try 
to conciliate Jomandes with any good au- 


thors. 
n Viſigoths (the ſubjects of Adol- 


phus) reſtrained, by ſubſequent laws, the 
prodigality of conjigal love. It was illegal 
for a huſband to make any gift or ſettlement 


1 
7 2 1815 
8 4 > . * * 


for the ena of his wife ng the firſt | 
in year of their marriage); and his: Uberality 
could not at any time exceed the tenth part 


of his property. The Lombarts were ſome- 


what more indulgent: they allowed the 


morgingcap immediately after the wedding- 
night; and this famous gift, the reward of 
virginity, might equal the fourth part of the 


huſband's ſubſtance. Some cautious maidens, - 
indeed, were wiſe enough to flipulate before- 
hand a preſent, which they were too fure of 


not deſerving; See Monteſquieu, Eſprit des 
Loix, 1. xix. c. 25. Muratori, delle Anti- 


chità Italiane, tom. 1 Differtazion xx. 


P. 243. 
1 We owe the curious detail of this nup- 


tial feaſt to the hiſtorian ad arab. ap. 


an P. 5 1. 
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The hundred lade of gold and gems, preſented to Placidia at her 


— nuptial feaſt, formed an inconſiderable portion of the Gothic trea- 


The Gothic 
treaſures. | 


ſures ; of which ſome extraordinary ſpecimens may be ſelected from 
the hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Adolphus. Many curious and coſtly - 


ornaments of pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found in their 


palace of Narbonne, when it was pillaged, in the ſixth century, by 


the Franks: ſixty cups, or chalices ; fifteen patent, or plates, for the 


uſe of the communion; twenty boxes, or caſes, to hold the books 


of the goſpels; this conſecrated wealth was diſtributed by the ſon 


of Clovis among the churches of his dominions, and his pious li- 
berality ſeems to upbraid ſome former ſacrilege of the Goths, They 
poſſeſſed, with more ſecurity of conſcience, the famous miſſorium, 
or great diſh for the ſervice of the table, of maſly gold, of the weight 
of five hundred pounds, and of far ſuperior value, from the precious 


tones, the exquiſite workmanſhip, and the tradition, that it had 


been preſented by Etius the patrician, to Toriſmond king of the 
Goths. One of the ſucceſſors of Toriſmond purchaſed the aid 


of the French monarch by the promiſe of this magnificent gift, 


When he was ſeated on the throne of Spain, he delivered it with re- 
luctance to the ambaſſadors of Dagobert; deſpoiled them on the road; 
ſtipulated, after a long negotiation, the inadequate ranſom of two 
hundred thouſand pieces of gold; and preſerved the mifſorium, as the 
pride of the Gothic treaſury '*., When that treaſury, after the con- 
queſt of Spain, was plundered by the Arabs, they admired, and they | 


| temple of Solomon. 


_ 13% See in the great collection of the hiſto- 
rians of France by Dom. Bouquet, tom. ii. 
Greg. Turonenſ. I. iii. c. 10. p. 191. Geſta 
Regum Francorum, e. 23. p. 557. The 


anonymous writer, with an ignorance worthy 
of his times, ſuppoſes that theſe inſtruments 


of Chriſtian worſhip had belonged to the 
Tf he has any meaning, 


it muſt be, that they were found in the ſack 
of n | | 


happened A. D. 631. 


239 Conſult the following original teſtimo- 
nies in the Hiſtorians of France, tom. ii. 
Fredegarii Scholaſtici Chron. c. . p. 441. 
Fredegar. Fragment. ii. p. 463. Geſta 


Regis Dagobert. c. 29. p. 587. The ac- 


ceſſion of Siſenand to the throne of Spain 


The 200,000 pieces 
of gold were appropriated by Dagobert to 
the foundation of the church of St. . 


have 
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conſiderable ſize, of one ſingle piece of folid emerald , encircled 
with three rows of ſine pearls, ſupported by three hundred and W 
five feet of gems and maſſy gold, and eſtimated at the price of five 


hundred thouſand pieces of gold *. Some portion of the Gothic 


treaſures might | be the gift of friendſhip, or the tribute of obedience; 8 


2 27 


_ have celebrated; another object ſtill more remarkable; + a | table ef en XXX. 


but the far greater part had been the fruits of war and rapine, hy 2 


ſpoils of the empire, and perhaps of Rome. 1 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppreſſion of the Goths, 
ſome ſecret counſellor was permitted, amidſt the faQtions of the 
palace, to heal the wounds of that affficted country 125 By a wiſe 
and humane regulation, the eight provinces which had been the 
moſt deeply injured, Campania, Tuſcany, Picenum, Samnium, Apu- 
lia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania, obtained an indulgence of five 
years: the ordinary tribute was reduced to one fifth, and even that 


Laws for the 
relief of Italy 
and Rome, 

A. D. 410— 
417. 


— — 


fifth was deſtined to reſtore, and ſupport, the uſeful inſtitution of the 


public poſts. By another law, the lands, which had been left 
without inhabitants or cultivation, were granted, with ſome dimi- 
nution of taxes, to the neighbours who ſhould occupy, or the ſtran- 
gers who ſhould ſolicit them; and the new poſſeſſors were ſecured 


againſt. the future claims of the fugitive proprietors. About the ſame- | 


time, a general amneſty was publiſhed i in the name of Honorius, to- 
aboliſh the guilt and memory of all the involuntary offences, which. 


%% The preſident e Origine 4 Arabes, tom. i. p. 83. . called ks 
| Loix, &c. tom. ii. p. 239.) is of opinion, Table of Solomon, according to the cuſtonr. 
that the ſtupendous pieces of emerald, the of the Orientals, who aſcribe to that prince 
ſtatues and columns, which. antiquity. bas. every ancient werk of knowledge. or- magni-- 
placed in Egypt, at Gades, at Conſtantino- ficence. * Han E 


ple, were in reality artificial compoſitions of His three laws are inſerted in the- 


coloured glaſs. The famous emerald diſh, Theodoſian Code, I. xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 7. 
which is ſhewn. at Genoa, is ſuppoſed to L. xiti. tit. xi. leg. 12. Is x. tit. xiv. 


countenance the ſuſpicion. leg. 14. The expreſſions of the laſt are very 


147 Elmaein, Hiſt. Saracenica, 1 i. p. 85 · remarkable; fince they contain not e 
ny Tolet. Hiſt. Arab. c. 9. Cardonne, . but an apology» „ 
Hiſt. de V Afrique et de I'Eſpagne- ſous les 3 15 
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e WAP p. had been. committed by his s unhappy, e during he term of th | 
Door public diſorder. and cala amity.., N \ decent ag reſpectful attention was 
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ſtoration the al; th it 
12 Wa ee e 1 d he 1 55 . 15 ee 
to re auld. the, To 8 e ich com fo 188 deſtroyed. r, da "4 maged by 
"hoſtile re; and  Extraord) inary ſupp ies 0 of corn were 1 imported, from 


Ft 
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by coaſt of Africa. "The crowds that ſo lately fled defare, the, ſword | 
be A were ſoon recalled by it the hopes o of f plenty, a and 
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Revolt and 
defeat of 
Heraclian, 


= "cage aha e Roman people, | Heraclian, ccunt of Aftiracimho, 

42:43 under the . difficult, and diſtreſsful circumſtances, had ſupport 
| with aQtive,loyalty,.;the;,canle of, Honorius, was tempted, in mme 
ear of, his q conſulſſſip, to aſſume the character of a rebel, and the 


„ title of emperor. The Ports of Africa were immediately filled with 
| the nayal.far hic be prepared to.invade Italy: 


3 5 7% l. We. n l. +1 e Nn 4b - © 6 hwt ro JA t 2 W 7 aire 
- 143. Olympiodarus: Phat. p.188. Phi- ene but Scaliger has: deduced. "i 
_loſtoxgius. (xi og = obſerves, that when aſtronomical characters, that he left Rome 
Honorius made his triumphal entry, he en- the 24th of September, and embarked at 
5 couraged... the Romans, with his hand and Porto the gth of October, A., D. 416. See 
voice (ig A „ to rebuild their city ; Tillemont Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
and the Chronicle of. Proſper commends He- 820. In this poetical  inerary,/ ins 
in Lanjinz urbis e eee (1. 4. 115, Sec.) addreſſes mm in a high 
bueratanthi 83 nn of congratulation: 
e date of the voyage of Clandius - Brige-grinales Jauros, ſeniumque facrati _ 
atianus, is . with ſome eee comas, &c. 


- „„ | and 
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and his fleet, when it caſt anchor at the mouth of the Tyber, indeed C H A p. 


XXXI. 


ſurpaſſed the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, if all the veſſels, iE 


cluding the royal galley, and the ſmalleſt boat, did actually amount 


to the incredible number of three thouſand two hundred. Yet 


with ſuch an armament, which might have ſubverted, or reſtored, 


the greateſt empires of the earth, the African uſurper made a very 
faint and feeble impreſſion on the provinces of . his rival. As he 
marched from the port, along the road which leads to the gates of 
Rome, he was encountered, terrified, and routed, by one of the 
Imperial captains ; and the lord of this mighty hoſt, deſerting his 
fortune and his friends, ignominiouſly fled with a fingle ſhip *** 

When Heraclian landed in the harbour of Carthage, he found that 
the whole province, diſdaining ſuch an unwotthy ruler, had returned 
to their allegiance. The rebel was beheaded in the ancient temple of 
Memory; his conſulſhip was aboliſhed *” ; and the remains of his 
private fortune, not exceeding the moderate ſum of four thouſand 
pounds of gold, were granted to the brave Conſtantius, who had 
already defended the throne, which he afterwards ſhared: with his 
feeble ſovereign. - Honorius viewed, with ſupine indifference, the 
calamities of Rome and Italy; but the rebellious attempts of At- 
talus and Heraclian, againſt his perſonal ſafety, awakened, for a 


enen the torpid inſtinct of his nature. He ws probably igno- 


145 Orofius compoſed - his hiſtory i in Abica, 
only two years after the event: yet his autho- 
rity ſeems to be overbalanced by the improba- 
bility of the fact. The Chronicle of Marcel- 
linus gives Heraclian 70 ſhips, and 3000 
men; the latter of theſe numbers is ridicu- 
louſly corrupt; but the formet would ſome 
very much. | 

146 The Chronicle of Janine alba. uhh 
out the leaſt appearance of truth, that he ad- 
vanced as far as Otriculum, in Umbria, where 
he was overthrown in a 9 * the 
loſs of fifty thouſand men. 


Vol. III. L1 . 


447 See Cod. Theod: I. xy. th. xiv. leg. 13. 
The legal acts performed in his name, even 


the manumiſſion of ſlaves, were declared inva- 


lid, till they had been formally repeated. 
* 1 have diſdiined' to mention a very 


fooliſh, and probably a falſe report (Procop. 
de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 2.) that Honorius 
was alarmed by the 4% of Rome, till he un- 
derſtood that it was not a favourite chicken of 


that name, but cly the capital of the world, 


which had been loft. Yet even this ſtory is 
yo evidence ad the 1 80 opinion. 
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Revolutions 
of Gaul and 
Spain, 

A. * 409— 
413. 
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rant of the cauſes aid events wich b reſerved: Kim! from thele f im- 


61. 


lat! of e in this place that he tid a "wy 605 
of Rome about thirteen years. ett 8 2s "IT 
The uſurpation of Conſtantine, who received the purple A. the 
legions of Britain, had been ſucceſsful; and ſeemed to be ſecure. 
His title was acknowledged, from the wall of Antouinus to the co- 


lumns of Hercules ; and, in the midſt of the public diſorder, he 


ſhared the dominion, and the plunder, of Gaul and Spain, with the 


tribes of ' Barbarians, whoſe deſtructive progreſs was no longer 


checked by the Rhine or Pyrenees. Stained with the blood of the 


Turon. I. ii. c. 9. in the hiſtorians of France, 


kinſmen of Honorius, he extorted from the court of Ravenna, with 
which, he ſecretly correſponded, the ratification of his rebellious | 
claims. Conſtantine engaged himſelf, by a ſolemn promiſe, to deli- 
ver Italy from the Goths; advanced as far as the banks of the Po; ; 


and after alarming, rather than aſſi ſting, his puſillanimous ally; 


haſtily returned to the palace of Arles, to celebrate, with intemperate 
luxury, his vain and oſtentatious triumph. But this tranſient pro- 


ſperity x was  foon e N and deſtroyed by the revolt ot count 


„ 


his ſon Cent, a prince dready N with the Imperial "0 


HAS FI £43438 J n de Kan vi 634 4 


142 The materials for the lives of al theſe 
tyrants are taken from fix contemporary hif- 


torians, two Latins and four Greeks: Oro- 


ſius, 1. vii. c. 42. p- 581, 582, 583.; Re- 
natus Profuturus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. 


tom. it. p. 165, 166. Zoſimus, 1, vi. p. 


370, 371. Olympiodorus, 1 Phot. p · 


180, 181. 184. 185. Sozomen, I. ix. c. 12, 


13, 14, 15, and Philoſtorgius, I. Mi. c. 5, 


6., with Godefroy's Diſſertations, p. 477— 
481. ; beſides the four Chronicles of Proſper 
Tyro, Proſper of e 2 rye M ar- 
cellinus. 

+ FS; had 
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had been leſt to command in the provinces of Spain. For ſome rea- 
ſon, of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, inſtead of aſſuming the 
diadem, placed i it on the head of his friend Maximus, Who fixed his 
| reſidence at Tarragona, while the active count preſſed forwards, 
through the Pyrenees, to ſurpriſe the two emperors, Conſtantine 

and Conſtans, before they could prepare for their defence. The ſon 
was made priſoner at Vienna, and immediately put to death; and 
the unfortunate youth had ſcarcely leiſure to deplore the elevation of 
his family; ; which had tempted, or compelled him, facrilegioully'to 
deſert the peaceful obſcurity of the monaſtic life. The father main- 
tained a ſiege within the walls of Arles ; ; but thoſe walls muſt have. 
yielded to the aſſailants, had not the city been unexpectedly relieved, 
by the approach of an Italian army. The name of Honorius, the 
proclamation of a lawful emperor, aſtoniſhed the contending parties 
of the rebels. Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, eſcaped to 
the confines of Spain; and reſeued his name from oblivion, by the 
Roman courage which appeared to animate the laſt moments of his 
life. In the mic dle ; of the night, a great body of his perfidious ſol- 
diers ſu rrounded, l, and attacked, his houſe, which he had ſtrongly 
barricaded. His wile, a valiant friend of the nation of the Alani, 
and ſome faithful { {lave es, were Aill attached, to his perſon; and he 
uſed, with 1 wuch f eil and reſplution, a large magazine of darts 
and arrows, "that : above three hundred of the, aſſailants loſt their lives, 
in the attempt. His Daves, when all the miſſile weapons were ſpent, 
fled at the, dawn of day; ; and Gerontius, if he had not been reſtrained 


by conjugal | tenderneſs, might, have imitated their « exam 93 til the 


id. 


ſoldiers, provoked by ſuch obſlinate reſiſtance, applied fire on all 


ſides to the houſe.” In this fataFextremity, he complied with the re- 


queſt of his Barbarian. friend, and cut off his head. The wife of 
Gerontius, h conjured him not to abandon her to a life of ier 


and abene. eagerly. e her neck to bis bord; ; and the 
'L1 „ tragic. 
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Character 
and victories 
of the general 


Conſtantius. 


The ſtrength and 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


we ſcene bal terminated by the death of the count himſelf; who, 
| after three ineffectual ſtrokes, drew a ſhort dagger and ſheathed it in 
his heart . The unprotected Maximus, whom he had inveſted with 
the purple, was indebted for His life to the contempt chat was enter- 
tained of bis power and abilities. The captice of the Barbarians, 
who ravaged Spain, once more ſeated this Imperial phantom on the 
throne: but they ſoon reſigned him to the juſtice of Honorius; and 
the tyrant Maximus, after he had been WN the n a Ra 


venna and Rome, was publiely executed 13 uc 88 1117 


The general, Conſtantius was his name, who led No bis ap- 
proach the liege of Arles, and diffipated the troops of Gerontius, was 
born i Roman: and this remarkable diſtinction is ſtrongly expreſſive 
of the decay of military ſpirit among the ſubjects of the empire. 

ajeſty Which were conſpicuous in the perſon of 
that general“, marked him, in the popular opinion, as a candidate 
worthy of the rot, which he aſterwards aſcended. In the familiar 
intercourſe of private life, his manners were cheerful and engaging: 


| nor would he ſometimes diſdain, in the licence of convivial mirth, 


to vie with the pantomimes themſelves, in the exerciſes of their ridi- 
culous profeſſion. But when the trumpet ſummoned-him to arms; 


when he mounted his horſe, and, bending down (for ſuch was his 


ſingular practice) almoſt upon the neck, ſiercely rolled his large ani- 
mated eyes round the field, Conſtantius then ſtruck terror into his. 
foes, and inſpired his ſoldiers with the aſſurance of victory. He had 


5 received from the court of Ravenna the important commiſſion of 


111 — 1 C47 


130 The hiſs 7 3 has 8 


ſtowed on this act of deſpair, appear ſtrange 
and ſcandalous in the mouth of an eccleſia- 


ſtical hiſtorian. He obſerves (p. 329.) 2 
the wife of Gerontius was a Chriftian; and 
that her death was worthy of her religion, and 
of immortal fame. 

46% _— a0 e is the ebenes of 


| iS POTS 


Olympiodorus, which be 1 to have bor- 


tomed from Solus, a tragedy of Euripides, of 


which ſome fragments only are now extant | 
(Euripid. Barnes, tom. ii. p. 443. ver. 38.).. 

This alluſion may prove, that the ancient tra- 
gic poets were ſtill familiar ta the Greeks of 
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extrpatng rebellion in the provigces of the Weſt ;. and the pretended. CH AF. - 


enjoying a 2 * 5 


emperor 0 


enemy. Vet this interval allowed time for a ſucceſsful negotiation 


with the Franks and Alemanni; and his ambaſſador, Edobic;, ſoon. 
returned, at the head of an army, to diſturb the operations of the 


ſiege of Arles. The Roman general, inſtead of expecting the attack 


in his lines; boldly, and · perbaps wiſely, reſolyed to paſs-the Rhone, 
and to meet the Barbarians. His meaſures were, conducted with fo 


much ſkill and ſecreſy, that, while they engaged the infantry of Con- 


ſtantius in the front, they were ſuddenly. attagked, ſurrounde d, an 4 55 
deſtroyed by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who had ently, == 
gained-an:advantageous/poſt in their rear. The remains of the army of 


Edobic were preſerved by flight or ſubmiſſion, and their leader eſeaped | 
from the field of battle to the houſe: of a faithlefs friend; who toe 
clearly underſtood, that the head. of his;obnoxious gueſt; would be an 


| agen, Conſtantius behaved with the m 


of a genuine 


Roman. | Subduing, or ſuppreſſing, every ſeatiment of jealouſy, he 
publicly acknowledged: the merit and ſervices of Ulphilas: but he 


turned with horror from the aſſaſſin of Edobic ; and ſternly intimated. 


preſence of an ungrateful wretah; who! Bad vidlated- the, Jaws of 
friendſhip. and hoſpitality. The uſurper, he beheld, from the walls 
of Arles; the ruin of his laft: neee to place ſome con- 


| kidence in ſo generous à c He required a ſolemn promiſe 


for his ſecurity; and eee dhe impoſition af Bands, 


the ſacred character of a Chriſtian. prefbyter, he ventured to open the 
gates of the city. But he ſoon experienced, that the principles of ho- 
nour and integrity, which might regulate the ordinary conduct: of 
N were ſuperſeded by the looſe. dogrines. of political no- 
W 


| t and, anxious reſpite, | 
was again beſieged in his capital by;the arms c à more formidable. : 


and lucrative. preſent for. the Imperial general. | On this 


CHAP. 
XXXI. 
Death of the 
uſurper Con · 

ſtantine, 

A. D. 411, 
Novem. 28. 
Fall of the 
uſurpers, Jo- 
vinus, Se- 
baſtian, and 
Attalus, 

A. D. 411— 
416. ; 


'THB/DECLINE AND FALL 


rality.. The Roman general, indeed, refuſed to ſully a. len. with 
the blood of Conſtantine; but the abdicated emperor, and his ſon 


Julian, were ſent under A ſtrong guard into Italy; and, defore they 
reached the lace. o of f Ravenna a, they met the miniſters of death. | 
At a time when it was univerſally confeſſed, that almoſt eyery 


115 Ion 820 $i TT a 4 >: 


man in the empire was ſuperior. in perſonal merit to the princes 
whom the accident." of Me birth had, ſeated, on the thrones. a,rapid 


is: 41! WA Q 
ſucceſſion \« 'of Bet rp 1 ardleſs of of the fate, 10 their -Predeceſſors, 
ſtill continued 18 118 his n Þ 


hief v was, peculiarly felt in the pro- 
vinces of Spain and ( Gaal, Where the principles, of order and obe- 
dience had been exting -uithed by. war and rebellion., Before Con- 


nt ple, 8 14111 


ſtantine religned't the pu 2 in the he fourth month. of the hege « of 


: J nsr 1 FELL 

1 intellig ence Was, rec eie e Imperial can camp, that Jovinus 
87715 . elt Ne q 91 D 

a ü the em, at Men 27 in the Upper Germany, at the 


3192 505508 


unelen of Ger, TT o the Alani, and © of Guntiarius, king « of 


+ th 520 
the Burgu gundi ins; ; 155 d that the 1 on 1 they had be- 


5 ſtowed t e emp ire ©, adv nced, with A, formidable. hoſt of Barbarians, 


from the Yanks 58 b of the the | hine to choſe 1 95 Rhone, Every circum- 


ſtance is dark an | extraordinary | in the ſhort hiſtory of. the reign of 


matiſing the inconſtancy of 8 „the fa- 


Jovinus. It was natural to expect, that a brave and ſkilful general, 
at the head of A TER army, would have aſſerted, in a field of 
battle, the Juſtice, £ the cauſe of Honorius. The haſty retreat of 
Conſtantius pert uſtified by weighty, reaſons hut. he reſigned, 
without a ſtruggle, the poſleſhon of Gaul; and Dardanus, the Præ- 
torian præfect, is recorded, as the only. magiſtrate, who, refuſed. to. 


yield obedience tc to f t be uſurpe per per „ 40 When the Goths, ty years. after 


21382 Sidonius Apollinaris (ki v. epiſl. 9. p p. ter in the World, ai len lla Mich; held 


139. and Not. Sirmond, p. 58.), after ſtig- a devout correſpondence with St. Auguſtin and 


1 8 plimented * 
nenen e ph _w_ Ne the ter 4 
tinues to obſerve, that all the vices of theſe, (, Es x Pl wy | 
tyrants were united in the perſon of Dardanus. wir fy 5e 154 obiliumC 1 


Yet the præfect ſupported a reſpectable charac- tianifime. | 5 8 55 na >: 
| | 1 : We 


— 
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the ſiege of Rome, eſtabliſhed their quarters in Gaul, it was natural C 5 P. 
to ſuppoſe that their inclinations could be divided only between the worms 
emperor Honorius, with whom they had formed a recent alliance, 
and the degraded Attalus, whom they' reſerved in their camp for the 
occaſional purpoſe of acting the part of a muſician or a monarch. 
Let in a moment of diſguſt (for which it is not eaſy to aſſign a cauſe, 
or a date), Adolphus connected himſelf with the uſurper of Gaul; and 
impoſed on Attalus the i ignominious talk of negotiating the treaty, 
which ratified his own diſg grace. We are again ſurpriſed to read, 
that, inſtead of conſidering the Gothic alliance as the firmeſt ſupport 
of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous language, 
the officious importunity of Attalus; that, ſcorning the advice of 
his great ally, he inveſted with the purple his brother Sebaſtian ; and 
that he moſt imprudently accepted the ſervice of Sarus, when that 
gallant chief, the ſoldier of Honorius, was provoked to deſert the 
court of a prince, v who knew not how to reward, or puniſh. Adolphus, 
' educated among 4 race of warriors, who eſteemed the duty of re- 
venge as the moſt precious and ſacred: portion of theit inheritance, 
advanced with a body of ten thouſand Goths to encounter the here 

_ ditary enemy of the houſe of Balti, He attacked Sarus at an une 

| guarded moment, when he was accompanied only by eighteen or 
rwenty of his valiant followers. United by friendſhip, animated by 
deſpair, but at length oppreſſed by multitudes, this band of heroes 
deſerved the eſteem, without exciting the compaſſion, of their ene- 
mies; and the lien was no ſooner taken in the toils , than he was 
inſtantly diſpatched.” The death-of Sarus diſolved the looſe alliance 
Which ann An eee e th W of Gaul. He £1 


13 The de may by MS) iy contortis, was much praiſed by the Huns 
moſt literally: Olympiodorus ſays, yn cax- (Ammian. xxxi. 2.) . III fut pris vif avec des 
reg Coy α , Eaxxo; (Or oaxo;) may fignify filets, is the tranflation of Tillemont, Tok des 
a ſack, Or a looſe garment; and this method Empereurs, tom. N P. ant 5 

of A e an enemy, laciniis 


SF , : 2 5 * 
— G Ls . * 
Again 
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0 8 again liſtened to the di dates of love and prudence; and ſoon ſatisfied 
ae the brother of Placidia, by the aſſurance that he would imme- 
ue tranſmit, to the palace of Ravenna, the heads of the two 
tyrants, Jovinus and Sebaſtian. The king of the Goths executed 
| base JEW difficulty or delay: the helpleſs brothers, unſup- 
ported by any perſonal merit, were abandoned by their Barbarian 
auxiliaries ; and the ſhort oppoſition of Valentia was expiated by the 
ruin of one of the nobleſt cities of Gaul. The emperor; choſen by the 
Roman ſenate, who had been promoted, degraded, inſulted, reſtored, 
again degraded, and again inſulted, was finally abandoned to his fate: 
but when the Gothic king withdrew his protection, he was reſtrained, 
'by pity or contempt, from offering any violence to the perſon of 
Attalus. The unfortunate Attalus, who was left without ſubjeQs or 

allies, embarked in one of the ports of Spain, in ſearch of ſome ſecure 
and ſolitary retreat: but he was intercepted at ſea,” conducted to the 
preſence of Honorius, led in triumph through the ſtreets of Rome or 
Ravenna, and publicly expoſed to the gazing multitude, on the 
_ ſecond ſtep of the throne of his invincible conqueror. The ſame 
| meaſure of puniſhment, with which, in the days of his proſperity, 
he was accuſed of menacing his rival, was inflited on Attalus him- 
ſelf: he was condemned, after the amputation of two fingers, to a 
perpetual exile in the iſle of Lipari, where he was fupplicd with the 
decent neceſſaries of liſe. The remiainder of the:reign of Honorius 
was undiſturbed by rebellion ; and it may be obſerved, that in tlie 
ſpace of five years, ſeven uſurpers had yielded to the fortune of a 

2 prince, who was himſelf ineapable either of counſel or of action. 

Invaſion of The ſituation of Spain, ſeparated, on all ſides, from! the. exnequics 


Spain by the 


Suevi, Van- of Rome, by the ſea, -by the mountains, and by intermediate pro- 


_ _— vinces, had ſecured the long tranquillity of that remote and ſequeſ- 


» Ret ae tered country; and we may obſerve, as a ſure ſymptom of domeſtic 
happineſs, that, in a period of four hundred years, Spain furniſhed 
OM fo „FF 


_ 


dra ec BMB 


jo dane A mae es- . b. 


of — the reign f Gallietus, ; 
trated the-Pyrences, cher fornicqblithrated, by the retilrw rf 
| 3 oy — oficlitsClitiftian erraß · che. cities of 
Eweritg, on. Merida, of Qordubk, Seville Bracara, Hand- Tarragona, 
were: numbered with the moſt» illuſtrious of the Nm world. 
The, vazigns, plenty; of the animal, the vegetable and the mineral 
; Kingdonds, g % ved! aukþcoatufairidi h thi Anil of un in- 


33 extenſive end proßtable trade: bon rte und 
ſciences flouriſhed unden the protection of the emperors j and if the 
„„ Gbasbme . eee eee, eee the | 


1 — —ů „ bemned-tdenhhidnite ſome 
itt eee as the defence of the mountains 


faithf enen eee 


1 f the Burharians. But no | 
ſooner, had the national — their poſt to 


Honorian bands, in the ſeryice of Oonſtantine ; than the gates of 
Spain, were, treacherouy betrayed: tojthe public enemy, about ten 
onths before the ſack of Rome by the Goths/??; The eonſciouſneſs 
of guilt, and, the- thirſt, of rapine, prompted i the mercenary 
guards of the Py renees to. deſert their Ration; to. invite the arms of 
the An, the Vandals, and the Alani; ene the torrent 


2 We zo ed 0 ol 8 onda! l ET a flehte 2 kind 1 im 8 


— ur- Bin, dn C8 Anciens, c. 40. p. 
monies WII O the . 
ventk centuries „ cg rs > RD ns, is e fixed' in the 


16. in che, third walume of Hudſan's/Mi-+. Faftiz and- the Chronicle of Idatius. Oro- 


l Auſonius (de Claris Urbi- fius (1. vii. c. p. 578.) imputes the loſs 

| 924 Toll.), anbinden of Seville of Spain to e 57 che Honorianz; 

Dee Grotium, Hiſt. Soth. while. Sozomen (I. ix. c. FER accuſes only 

p. 707+). Many particulars relative to the their negligence. OE 
e ef Spin; may be bn... 


pl UL - nn Mm e a 
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EA p hich! Whs pouret with ttfefiftible vielen 
an Gaul! to the ſea of Africa. The mi 
{eribed in the language of its moſt eloquent iftori: | 
eiſely expreſſed the paſſionate, and perhaps exaggerated, declamations 
of contemporary writers”, © The irruption of theſe nations was 
followed by the moſt dreadful calamities: as the Barbarians 
5 6 ciſe@ their indiſcriminate eruelty on the fortunes of the Romans 
5 | < and the Spaniards; and ravaged with equal fury the cities and 
che open country. The progreſs of famine redueed the miſerable 
inhabitants to feed-on*the fleſh of their fellow<ereatures;- and! even 
the wild beaſts, who multiplied, without control, in the deſert, 
___& were exaſperated; by the taſte of blood,” and the impatience” of 
: hunger, boldly to attack and devour their human prey. Peſtilence 
| «ſoon appeared, the inſeparable companion of famine; à large 
proportion of the people was ſwept away; and the groans of the 
dying excited only the envy of their ſurviving friends- At 
length the Barbarians, fatiated with carnage and rapine; aud af- 
* flicted by the contagious evils which. they themſelves Had intro- 
© Juced,; fixed their permanent ſeats in the depopulated country. 
The aneient Gallieia, whoſe limits included the Oe of Old 
{ «: Caftille, was divided between the Suevi and the Vandals; the 
| „ Alani were ſcattered over the provinces of eee and/Luk- 
e tania, from the Mediteranean to the Atlantic ' Oceat ; and the 
4 fruitful territory of Bœtica was allotted to the Sting, another 
branch of the Vandalic nation. After regulating this partition, 
5 - © the conquerors: contracted with their new ſubjeRts ſom reciprocal 
IC „ « engagements of protection and obedience: the lands were again 
e &: cultivated; and the towns and villages were again occupied by a 
« captive people. The greateſt, Part of the. Spar iards was even dif 
256 Idatius withes to dw: . cumlances of the e 197ths'termrof the 
of Daniel to theſe national calamities; and prediction. | 


v therefore obliged to accommodate the cir- 5 . e 
„ e 5 F « poſed 
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46 in prefer; [this new bender efipbvanty and barbariſm, to 
& the ſevere. oppreſſions of the Roman government: yet there were 
5 bee eee ſtill aſſerted their native freedom; and who refuſed; 
eſpecially in the mounten af Gall, to ſubmit 40 the 
1 eee bee PP ee Hd 84 t e ee e d 


The important pteſent of the Wa Jovikins and endes wid Adolphes, 
ng of 1 


| nee friendſhip: of Adolphus, and reſtored Gaul to the obe- Gorhs, 
dienee of his brother Honorius. Peace was incompatible with the in Span, 
ſituation and temper of the king of the Goths. He readily accepted A. D. 414. 
the propoſal of turning his victorious arms againſt the Barbarians of 
i hy troops of Conſtantius intercepted his communication with 


che emperor, the eity of Barcelona, The fondueſs of Adolphus for 
his Roman, bride, was not abated by time or poſſeſſion; and the birth 
of a, ſon, ſurnamed, from his illuſtrious grandſire, Theodoſius, ap- 
peared to fix him for ever in the intereſt: of the republic: The loſs 
cen een whoſe. remains were eee in a ſilver Win one 
of the Gothic king ade the dou uche feldy and 5 
the . of his victories was ſoon interrupted by domeſtic treaſon. 
| n tudently received into his ſervice one of the followers of 
ee 3 Barbarian of a "daring ſpirit,” but of a diminutive ſtature; 
whoſe ſecret deſire of revenging the death of his beloved patron, was 
_ continually irritated. by the ſarcaſms of his inſolent maſter, Adolphus His dent, 
was aſſaſſinated in che ound; of eee the laws' of the ſucceſſion Goggle *.* 
| 2 e Comit. 17 e ques" . 
He had read in Orofius (. vii; c. 41- p. . This mixture of force, and perſuaſion 


| 579:), that the Barbarians had turned their may be fairly inferred from comparing -Oro- | 
words into plough-ſhares; and that many ſius and „ gap atten Go 
A nk „ 
| e eee | were 


„ an. $ 
& 
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P. were violated by a exnnithewous faction; and i finder to the royal 


race; Singeric; the brother of Sarus himſelf,” was ſeated on the Gothic 
throne. The firſt act of his reign was the inhuman murder of the 
fix children of Adolphus, the iſſue of a former marriage, whom 


he tore, without pity, from the feeble arms of a venerable biſhop*'®, 


The unfortunate Placidia, inſtead of the reſpectful compaſſion, which 
ſhe might have excited in the moſt ſavage breaſts, was treated with 


_ cruel and wanton inſult. 


The Goths 
conquer and 
reſtore Spain, 
A. D. 415— 


The daughter of the emperor” Theode ius, 
onfounded among a crowd of vulgar captives; was compelled to 

march on foot above twelve miles, before the horſe of a Barbarian, the 
aſſaſſin of an huſband,” whom Placidia loved and lamentedc 

of her ignominious ſufferings might rouſe an indignant people againſt 
the tyrant, who was aſſaſſinated on the ſeventh day of his uſurpation. 
After the death of Singeric; the frèe choice of the nation beſtowed 
the Gothic ſceptre on Wallia; whoſe warlike and ambitious temper 


appeared, in the beginning of his reign, extremely hoſtile to che 


republic. He marched, in arms, from Barcelona to the ſhores of 
the Atlantic ocean, which the ancients revered and dreaded as the 


boundary of the world. But when he reached the ſouthern pro- 


montory of Spain“, and, from the rock now covered by the 
fortreſs of Gibraltar, contemplated the neighbouring and fertile coaſt 


of Africa, Wallia reſumed che en of wenne which had been 


241 . 


24 92 7 1 It. yi; 3 1 


159 According to the hem: of "45406 wig 


Ce. 33. P. 659.) the true hereditary right to 


the Gothic ſceptre was veſted in the Anali; 


but thoſe princes, who were the vaſſals of 
the Huns, commanded the tribes of the 
Oftrogoths in ſome diſtant parts of Germany 
or Scythia. | 


% The murder is related by Olympiodo- 


'rus; bat the number of the children is taken 


from an epitaph of ſuſpe&ed authority. 


The death of Adolphus was eclebrar 5 . 


at Conftandnople, "with Illuminations | and 


Circenfian games (ſee Chron. Alexandrit.). 
It may ſeem doubtful, whether the ee 


were actuated, on this occaſion, by their ha- 
tred af the Barbarians, or of the Latins. 
164 Quòd 7. arteſſtacit auus bojus Valliarerri 
Vandalicas turmas, et jungti Martis Alanos 
Stravit, et occiduam texere cadavera 
* N in N Anth em. 
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| by che death of Alarie. The uad. iP es again C — 1 r. 


diſappointed the enterpriſe of the Goths; and the minds of a ſu per 


5 ſtitious people were deeply affected by the repeated diſaſters of ſtorms 


and: ſhipwrecks. In this diſpoſition,” the ſucceſſor of Adolphus no 


longer refuſed to liſten to a Roman ambaſſador, whoſe propoſals 


were enforced by the real, or ſuppoſed, approach of a numerous army, 


under the conduct of the brave Conſtantius. A ſolemn treaty was 


ſtipulated and obſerved: Placidia was honourably reſtored to her 
brother; fix hundred thouſand meaſures of wheat were delivered to 
the hungry Goths ; and Wallia engaged to draw his fword in the 
ſervice of the pine A bloody war was ioſtantly excited among 


the Barbarians of Spain; and the contending princes are ſaid to have 


addreſſed their letters, their ambaſſadors, and their hoſtages, to the 


throne. of the Weſtern em peror, exhorting him to remain a tranquil 
ſpectator of their conteſt; the events of which muſt be favourable to 
the Romans, by the mutual ſlaughter of their common enemies 
The Spaniſh war was obſtinately ſupported, during three campaigns, 
with, hve te valour; and various ſucceſs; and the martial atchieve- 


* the Gathic) hers: 0. He e ee the Siüngi, who had irre- 


trie vably ruined the elegant plenty of the province of Bœtica. He 


ſlew, in battle, the king of the Alani; and the remains of thoſe 


Scythian. wanderers, who eſcaped from the field, inſtead of chuſing 


a new leader, humbly ſought a refuge under the ſtandard of the 
Vandals, with whom they were ever afterwards confounded. The 
Vandals themſelves, and the Suevi, mind: to the efforts ef the 


762 This ſupply was very elt the ed letters. Tu cum jet. SIE . 
Goths were inſulted by the Vandals of Spain omniumque obſides accipe; nos nobis confli- 
with the epithet of Truli, becauſe, in their gimus, nobis perimus, tibi vincimus 3 im- 
extreme diſtreſs,” they had given a piece of mortalis vero quæſtus erat Reipublicæ tuæ, 


gold for. a trula, or about half a pound of fi utrique pereamus. The idea is juſt; but 
four. Olympiod. apud Phot, p. 189. [ cannot perſuade myſelf that it was enter 


"ro 9 ro a copy 4 theſe pretend- . or expreſſed, by the Barbarians. 


invincible 


— THE DEGLINE AND: FALL | 
35 1 mn The promiſcuous muede of Barkdrians, whoſs 
rest had been. intercepted, were driven. inte the mountains of 
Gallicia; where they {till continued, in a narrow compaſs, and on 
3:: barren. ſoil, to exerciſe their, domeſtic and implacable haſtilities. 
In the pride of victory Wallis was faithful to his engagements: he 
reſtored, his Spaniſh conqueſts to the obedience of Honorius; and 
the tyranny of the Imperial officers ſoon reduced an oppreſſed people 
to regret the time of their Barbarian: ſervitude. While the event of 
the war was ſtill, doubtful, the firſt, advantages obtained by the arms 
9 Wallia, had encouraged the court of Ravenna 10 degree ihe bo- 
1 nours of a triumph to cheir feeble ſovereign. He entered Rome like 
the ancient conquerors of nations; and if the monuments of ſervile 
corruption had not long ſince met with the fate which they deſerved, 
we ſhould probably find that a crowd of poets, and orators, of ma- 
giſtrates, and biſhops, nde e inne eee eh 
| invincible courage, of the emperor. Honorius en N 2d. 
eee, Y Such a triumph might have been juſtly: claimed byſSo-ally of 
ITY Rome, if Wallia, before he repaſſed the Pyrenees, had-extirpated 
the ſeeds of the Spaniſh: war. His tn gh moto 
years aſter they had paſſed the Danube, were eſtabliſhed, 
to the faith of treaties, in the poſſeſſion of the bs 
maritime province between, the Garonne and the Loire, under the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ef Bourdeaux, That metropolis; 
advantageouſly. ſituated: for the trade of the | ocean, was built in a 
regular and elegant form; and its numerous inhabitants; were diſtin- 
guiſhed among the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, and the 
e of their manners. The en province, which lern 5 


. 5s the From Ohe dere 1 ils p. 1 9 
formal expreſſion of Proſper's Chronicle. Orofius (R vii. e. 43. p. 584—587 35 ap 
The fads which relate to.the death of -Adol-. nandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 31; $31), al nd 
phus, and che exploits of Wallia, are related e or e e . i 

F 1 * Buy 
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Dnöty compared to the garden of Ede cj 46 ede ei u Abb 8 — b. 
ſoil, and a temperate climate; the face of the country diſplayed the — 
arts and rewards of induſtry; and the Goths, after their mar- 
tial Ong: koxuriouſly exhatiſted the rich vineyards of Aquitain 3 
nc were ped, by the addiionad''gift of ſome 

neighbouring dioceſes; and the ſucceſſors af Alatic fixed their 
royal reſidence at Thoulouſe, which indyded five populous quar- 
ters, or cities, withia the ſpacious circuit of its walls. About the 
ſame time, in the” laſt years of the reign of Honorius, the 
GoTns, the BurGUNDIANS, and the FRANKs, obtained a per- The 8 
marient feat and dominion in the provinces of Gaul. The Uberal _ 
grant” of the uſurper Jovinus- to his Burgundian allies, was con- 
firmed” by the lawful emperor: the lands of the Firſt, or Upper 
Sermany, were ceded! to thoſe formidable Vhirbathlas; and they 
gradually occupied, either by conqueſt or treaty, the two- provinces 
which ſtill retain, with the 11 of Duchy and of County, the na- 
tional appellation of ' Burgundy”. The Franks, the valiant and 
faithful allies of the Roman pat, were ſoon tethpted'to'initate- 
the” invaders, wflom they had ſo bravely” reſiſted. Treves, the 
capital of Gaul, was pillaged by "their lawleſs hands; and the 
humble cblony, which they” ſo long maintained in tte diſtrict 
of Toxandria, in Brabant, inſenſſhly multiplied albng the banks 

of the Meuſe and Seheld, till their independent power filled the 
whole extent of the Second, or Lower Germany. Theſe: facts 
may be ſufficiently juſtified by hiſtoric evidence: but the foundation 
of che French monarchy. by Phararonid,, the” conqueſts, the- laws, 
05. — 20 Claris Ubibus, * KIT Se who d hate * ſabjeas. of 
262.) celebrates Bourdeaux with the pattial Gaul as their Ohriſtian brethren. Maſcon 
affection of a native. See in Salvian (de has g illuſtrated. the origin of their kingdom in 
Gubern. Dei, p. 228. Paris 1608) a florid the four firſt annotations. at the end. of his 
wee een ee mee, of ee laborious Hiſtory of the Ancient Germans, 
Novempopulamia- 75 1 tt 9 „p. eee e 


e 0 en e 
mends the mildneſs and modeſty of theſe 


» 


978 


ops P. . hero, have b been juſt 


State of the 


Barbarians in 
Gaul, 

A. D. 420. 
.. 


ſion, to violate the pub 


E. CLN E AND FALL 


dhe impartial ſeverity of modern criti eim — Ben fic! 

The ruin of the opulent. provinces. of Gaul may be — 
ftabliſhaent of theſe Barbarians, , whoſe alliance was danger 
oppreſſive, and who, were capriciouſſy impelled, by intereſt or © paſ- 
lic e. A heavy and partial ranſom was 
impoſed, on the furviving provincial, who had eſcaped the calamities 
of war; the faireſt and moſt, fertile lands were aſſigned to the rapa- 


cious ſtrangers, for the uſe of their families, their llaves, and their 


cattle; ; and the trembling natives relinquiſhed with a; ſigh the inhe- 
ritance of their fathers. Yet theſe. domeſtic misfortunes, which are 


ſeldom the lot of a vanquiſhed people, had been felt and inflited by 


the Romans themſelves, not only in the inſolence of foreign con- 


; queſt, but in the madneſs of civil diſcord. The Triumvirs proſcribed 


eighteen. of the moſt flouriſhing. colonies of Italy; and diſtributed 


their, lands and houſes to the veterans who revenged the death of 


Cæſar, and oppreſſed the liberty of their country. Tw o poets, of 
unequal, fame, have deplored, in ſimilar circumſtances, the Joſs of 


their patrimony: but the legionaries of Auguſtus appear to have 


ſurpaſſed, in violence and injuſtice, the Barbarians wh invaded 


Gaul under the reign of Honorius. It was not without the utmoſt 
difficulty that Virgil eſcaped from the ſword of the Centurion, who 


| had uſurped his farm in the neighbourhood of Mantua % but Pau- 


commended to the Franks by his father Mar- 
comir, who was an exile in Tuſcany. 4 


5 1 
: 1 r * 
FFT 
* 


0 5 4 


0 0 Lan. vivi | peryenimas: ; advena. 
| (Wa nunquam veriti fam) hay roles 


b | Dicerer: Hae mes fam; eee eite 
colon. | 
| Nanc Wia tritt, (ee. w 
6 dart as „ wah the 


268 | See Maſon. l. vill. c. 5 Ex- 
cept in a ſhort and ſuſpicious line of the 
Chronicle of Proſper (in tom. i. p. 638.), the 

name of Pharamond is never mentioned be- 


fore the ſeventh century. The author of the 
Geſta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 543. J ſug- 
geſts, probably enough, that che choice of 
Pharamond, or at leaſt of a king, was re- 


uſeful Commentary of Servius. Fifteen 


miles of the Mantuan' territory were aſſigned 
7 5 ee ee een 0 
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| linus of Bourdeaux 3 a ſum of money from his Gothic pur- 0 Ax 


chaſer, which he accepted with pleaſure and ſurpriſe; and, though Co 
it was much inferior to the real value of his eſtate, this act 5 : 
rapine was diſguiſed by ſame colours of moderation and equity 
The odious name of conquerors, was ſoftened into the mild and friend- 
ly appellation of the gug/?s of the Romans; and the Barbarians of 
Gaul, more eſpecially the Goths, repeatedly declared, that they were 
bound to the people by the ties of hoſpitality, and to the emperor 


by the duty of allegiance and military ſervice. The title of Hono- 

rius and his ſucceſſors, their laws, and their civil magiſtrates, were 

_ till reſpected in the provinces of Gaul, of which they had reſigned 

the poſſeſſion to the Barbarian allies; and the kings, who exerciſed 

| a ſupreme and independent authority over their native ſubjects, am- 
bitiouſly ſolicited the more honourable. rank of maſter-generals of 
the Imperial armies. Such was the involuntary reverence which 
the Roman name ftilb impreſſed on the minds of thoſe warriors, 
who had borne away in triumph the ſpoils of the Capitol, 
"Whilſt Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a ſucceſſion of feeble 
88 oppreſſed the provinces beyond the Alps, the Britiſh iſland 
ſeparated itſelf from the body of the Roman empire. The regular 
forces which guarded that remote province, had been gradually 
- withdrawn; and Britain was abandoned; without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates, and the ſavages of Ireland and Caledonia. The Bri- 
tons, reduced to this extremity, no longer releg on Gy and 


Revolt of 
Britain and 
Armorica, - 
A. D. 409. 


to the veterans, with a e in favour 


of the inhabitants, of three miles round the 


city. Even in this favour they were cheated 

by Alfenus Varus, a famous lawyer, and one 
of the commiſſioners, Who meaſured eight 
hundred paces of Vater and moraſs. 


no gee the remarkable paſſage of the Eu- 


* III. 


Nn 


chariſticon of Paulinus, 575. apud Maſcou, 
I. vill. c. 42. 

1 This important truth is eſtabliſhed by 
the. accuracy of Tillemont (Hift. des Emp. 
tom. v. p. 641.), and by the ingenuity of the 


Abbe Dubos (Hift. de VEtablifſement de la 


Monarchie Frangoiſe dans oh Gaules, tom. i. 


P- 259.) 
doubtful 


972. 
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£ N P. and an exiſtence, of that hero, have . een july grraigned by 


State of the _ 
Barbarians in 


Gaul, 
A. D. 420. 
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dhe it 1mpartial ſeverity of modern critic ciſm » SM019901976 Em fie 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated from the 
eſtabliſhment of theſe Barharians, whoſe alliance was dangerous and 
oppreſſive, and who were ;capriciouſly impelled, by intereſt or paſ- 


Hon, to violate the public peace. A heavy and partial ranſom was 


impoſed, on the furyiving,provincials, who had eſcaped the calamities | 
of war; the faireſt and moſt, fertile lands were aſſigned to the rapa- 


cious ſtrangers, for the uſe of their families, their llaves, and their 


cattle; and the trembling. natives relinquiſhed with a ſigh the inhe- 


0 ritance of their fathers. Yet. theſe domeſtic misfortunes, which fre 


ſeldom the lot of a vanquiſhed people, had been felt and inſſicted by 
the Romans themſelves, not only in the inſolence of foreign con- 


8 queſt, but in the madneſs of civil diſcord. The Triumvirs proſcribed 


eighteen of the moſt flouriſhing. colonies of Italy; and diſtributed 


their lands and houſes to the veterans who revenged the death of 


Cæſar, and oppreſſed the liberty of their country. 'T'wo. poets, of 
unequal fame, have deplored, in ſimilar eircumſtances, the loſs of 


their patrimony: but the legionaries of Auguſtus appear to have 
ſurpaſſed, in violence and injuſtice, the Barbarians who invaded 


Gaul under the reign of Honorius. It was not without the utmoſt 


difficulty that Virgil eſcaped from the ſword of the Centurion, who 


had ufurped his farm in the neighbourhood of Mantua z; but Pau- 
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68 | See Maſcon.1. viii. e. 55 PRE 45: * 169 0 Lycids, vivi | pervenimas: | advena 
noſtri 


cept in a ſhort and ſuſpicious line of the 


Chronicle of Proſper (in tom. i. p. 638.), the en nunquam veriti farms) ut ; poſſeſor 
name of Pharamond is never mentioned be- agelli | 
fore the ſeventh century. The author of the | Dicerer : : Hzc mea ſunt; veteres + migrate 
Geſta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 543.) ſug- coloni. ar | 

geſts,' probably enough, that 3.0 choice of | Nunc vier tes, 4. wr 
Pharamond, or at leaſt of a king, was re- eee e 


| commended to the Franks by his father Mar- uſeful Commentary of Servius."-- Fifteen 
comir, who was an exile in Tuſcany. mwmiles of the Mantuan territory were aſſigned 
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; linus of 1 tt a ſum of money from his Gothic pur- © F . 
chaſer, which he accepted with pleaſure and ſurpriſe; and, thou 
it was much inferior to the real value of his eſtate, this act of 
rapine was diſguiſed by ſome colours of moderation and equity. 
The odious name of conquerors, was ſoftened into the mild and friend- 
ly appellation of the gug/s of the Romans; and the Barbarians of 
Gaul, more eſpecially the Goths, repeatedly declared, that they were 
bound to the people by the ties of hoſpitality, and to the emperor 
by the duty of allegiance and military. ſervice. The title of Hono- 
rius and his ſucceſſors, their laws, and their civil magiſtrates, were 
ſtill reſpected in the provinces of Gaul, of which they had reſigned | 
the poſſeſſion to the Barbarian allies; and the kings, who exerciſed 
a ſupreme and- independent authority over their native ſubjects, am- 
bitiouſly ſolicited the more honourable. rank of maſter- generals of 
the Imperial armies. Such was the involuntary revgrence which 
the Roman name ftilb impreſſed on the minds of thoſe warriors, _ 
who had borne away in triumph the ſpoils of the Capitol. 

' Whilſt Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a ſucceſſion of feeble Revolt of 
tyrants oppreſſed the provinces beyond the Alps, the Britiſh iſland beg 
ſeparated itſelf from the body of the Roman empire. The regular e 
forces which guarded that remote province, had been gradually 

withdrawn; and Britain was abandoned, without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates, and the ſavages of Ireland and Caledonia. The Bri- 
tons, reduced to this CRORE no I" W on the tardy and 5 


to the veterans, with a reſervation, in favour chariſticon of Paulinus, 575. apud Maſcou, 
of the inhabitants, of three miles round the 1. viii. c. 42. 
city. Even in this favour they were cheated This important truth is eftabliſhed by 


| RY * " the accuracy of Tillemont (Hiſt. des Emp. 
by. Alfeaus "Vat, 2 d e , engl tom. v. p. 641.), and by the 1 ingenuity of the 


of the commiſſioners, who meaſured eight Abbé Dubos (Hift. de I Etabliſſement de la 


hundred paces of water and moraſs. Monarchie Frangoiſe dans les Gaules, tom. i. 
no See the remarkable paſſage of the Eu- p. 259.) 
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They aſſembled in arms, 


w——— repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the important diſcovery of their 


- Loire 


own ſtrength '**, 


Afflicted by ſimilar calamities, and actuated by 
the ſame ſpirit, the Armorican provinces (a name which compre- 


hended the maritime countries of Gaul between the Seine and the 


173 


) reſolved to imitate the example of the neighbouring iſland, 


They expelled the Roman magiſtrates, who acted under the autho- 
rity of the uſurper Conſtantine ; and a free government was eſta- 
bliſhed among a people who had ſo long been ſubject to the arbitrary 


will of a maſter. 


The independence of Britain and Armorica was, 
ſoon confirmed by Honorius himſelf, the lawful emperor of the 
Weſt; and the letters, by which he committed to the new ſtates the 


care of their own fafety, might be interpreted as an abſolute and ' 


perpetual abdication of the exerciſe and rights of ſovereignty. This 


interpretation was, in ſome meaſure, juſtified by the event. After 


were reſtored to the empire. 


the uſurpers of Gaul had ſucceſſively fallen, the maritime provinces 
Yet their obedience was imperfect and 


precarious: the vain, inconſtant, rebellious diſpoſition of the people, 


372 Zoſimus a. vi. . 376. DT relates 
in a few words the revolt of Britain apd Ar- 
morica. Our antiquarians, even the great 
Cambden himſelf, have been betrayed into 


many groſs errors, by their imperfe& know- 

ledge of the hiſtory of the continent. 
173 The limits of Armorica are defined by 

two national geographers, Meſſieurs de Valois 


and d' Anville, in their Noritias of Ancient 


Gaul. The word had been uſed in a more 

extenſive, and was afterwards contracted to a 

much narrower, fignification. | 
374 Gens inter geminos notiſſima clauditur 
amnes, 7255 


Armoricana privs veteri cognomine dicta. 


Was e hs either with freedom or ſervitude *'*; and Armo- 


Torva, ferox, ventoſa, . n 
rebellis; 

Inconſtans, diſparque ſibi witer amore; 

Prodiga verborum, ſed non et —_ 
- fact, 


Erricus, Monach. in Vit. St. Garment, L9 


apud Valeſ. Notit. Galliarum, p. 43. Va- 
leſius alleges ſeveral teſtimonies to confirm 


this character; to which I ſhall add the evi- 


dence of the preſbyter Conſtantine (A. D. 


488), who, in the life of St. Germain, calls 
the Armorican rebels, mobilem et indiſcipli- 
natum populum. . 


See the Hiſtorians of 
France, tom. i. p. 643. | 


Ls 


£ | i 


rica, though it could not long maintain the form of a republic "7s 
was agitated by er and deſtructive revolts. 


coverably loſt . 
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luntary offices of national friendſhip '” | | | | 
This revolution diſſolved the artificial fabric of civil and military State of Bri- 


| government; ; and the independent country, during a period of forty A. 
years, till the deſcent of the Saxons, was ruled by the authority of 
the clergy, the nobles, and the municipal towns . I. Zoſimus, who 
alone has preſerved the memory of this ſingular tranſaction, very 
accurately obſerves, 18 the letters of Honorius were addreſſed to, 
Under the protection of the Romans, 
ninety-two bt towns had ariſen in the ſeveral parts of 
that great province; and, among theſe, thirty-three cities were diftin- 


the. cities of Britain 


guiſhed above the reſt by their Tuperior privileges and importance 


1781 thought i it Mr "Ve to enter my pro- 


teſt againſt this part of the ſyſtem of the Abbe 


Dubos, which Monteſquieu has ſo vigorouſly 
oppoſed. See Eſprit ne e I. Xxx. c. 
24+ 
= derem; eu To 1 avzowoacla . 
:y01, are the words of Procopius (de Bell. Van- 
dal. I. i. c. 2. p. 181. Louvre edition) in a 
very important paſſage, which has been too 
much neglected. Even Bede (Hiſt. Gent. 
Anglican, I. i. c. 12. p. 50. edit. Smith) ac- 
knowledges that the Romans finally left Bri- 
tain in the reign of Honorius. 
dern hiſtorians and antiquaries extend the 
term of their dominion; and there are ſome 
who allow only the interval of a few months 


between their Ne and the arrival of the 


7 Saxons. 


*77 Bede has not forgot the occaſional aid 


of the legions againſt the Scots and Picts; 
and more authentic proof will hereafter be 


Yet. our mo- 


Nn2 


produced, that the . Britons raiſed 
12,000 men for. the ſervice of the emperor 
Anthemius, in Gaul. 

375 I owe it to myſelf, oY to laben 
truth, to declare, that ſome circumſtances in 
this paragraph are founded only on con- 
jecture and analogy. The flubbornneſs 
of our language has ſometimes forced me to 
deviate from the congitional into the indica- 
tive mood. | | 

79 Tees rag er e Tons. Zoſimus, I. 

vi. p. 383. 

180 Two cities of Britain were 3 
nine colonies, ten Latii jure donatæ, twelve 
/tipendiartz of eminent note. This detail is 


taken from Richard of Cirenceſter, de Sita 
Britanniz, p. 36.; and though it may not 


ſeem probable, that he wrote from the MSS. 
of a Roman general, he ſhews a genuine 
knowledge of antiquity, very extraordinary 
for a monk of the fourteenth century, 


Each 


„ - 

"CHAP. 
XXXI. 

Britain was irre- Gon 

But as the emperors wiſely acquieſced in the 

independence of a remote province, the ſeparation was not em- 

bittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; and the claims 


of allegiance and protection were ſucceeded by the mutual and vo- 


D. 409 — 


rs THE DECLINE AND! 1411. 


A. A P. Each of theſe cities, as in all the other provinces of the n 
— formed a legal corporation, for the purpoſe of regulating their do- 
, meſtic policy; ; and the powers of municipal government were diſtri- 
buted among annual magiſtrates, a ſelect ſenate, and the aſſembly 

of tlie people, according to the original model of the Roman conſti- 
tution The management of a common revenue, the exereiſe of 
Civil and Eritrinal juriſdiction, and the habits of publie counſel and 
command, were inherent to theſe petty republies; and when they 
aſſerted their independence, the youth of the city, and of the ad- 

jacent diſtricts, would naturally range themſelves under the ſtandard 

of the magiſtrate. But the deſire of obtaining the advantages, and 

of eſcaping the burthens, of political ſociety, -is' a perpetual and in- 
exhauſtible ſource of diſcord ; nor can it reaſonably be preſumed, 
lat the reſtoration of Britiſh freedom was exempt from tumult and 
faction. The pre-eminence of birth and fortune muſt have been 
frequently violated by bold and popular citizens; and the haughty 

| nobles, who complained that they were become the ſubjects of their 

own ſervants ; would ſometimes regret the reign of an arbitrary 
monarch.” II. The juriſdiction of each city over the adjacent eoun- 

try, was ſupported by the patrimonial influence of the principal 
ſenators; and the ſmaller towns, , the villages, and the proprietors 8 

of land, confulted their own ſafety by adhering to the ſhelter of theſe 
riſing republics. The ſphere of their attraction was proportioned 

to the reſpective degrees of their wealth and populouſneſs; but the 
hereditary lords of ample poſſeſſions, who were not oppreſſed by 

the neighbourhood of any powerful city, aſpired to the rank of in- 
dependent princes, and boldly exerciſed the rights of peace and. 

war. The gardens and villas, which exhibited ſome faint imitation 


n See Maffei Verona Iluftrata, REY i. n Leges reſtituit, libertatemque 1 
Lv. p. 24 loc BY „„ ſervos famulis non ſinit eſſe ſuis. 
| | 55 Itinerar. Rutil. 1. i. 215. 


of 


* 
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of A elegance, ould: ſoon be converted into ſtrong caſtles, 


the refuge, i in time of danger, of the adjacent country: 3 1 


produce of the land was applied to purchaſe arms and 1 0 3 
maintain a military force of ſlaves, of peaſants, and of aue 


followers; and the chieftain might aſſume, within his own domain, 


the powers of a civil magiſtrate. Several of theſe Britiſh chiefs 
might be the genuine poſterity of ancient kings; and many more 
would be tempted to adopt this honourable genealogy, and to vin- 
dicate their hereditary claims, which had been ſuſpended by the 


ulurpation of the Czſars ***. Their ſituation, and their hopes, would 


_ diſpoſe them to affect the dreſs, the language, and the cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors. If the princes of Britain relapſed into barbariſm, 


while the cities ſtudiouſly preſerved the laws and manners of Rome; 


the whole iſland muſt have been gradually divided by the diſtinction 
of two national parties; again broken into a thouſand ſubdiviſions 
of war and faction, by the various provocations of intereſt and re- 
ſentment. The public ſtrength, inſtead of being united againſt a 
foreign enemy, was conſumed in obſcure and inteſtine quarrels; and 


the perſonal merit which had placed a ſucceſsful leader at the head of 
his equals, might enable him to ſubdue the freedom of ſome neigh= 


bouring cities; and to claim a rank among the grants 155 who infeſted 
Britain after the diſſolution of the Roman government. III. The 


255 An foftaipton (apud Sirmond, Not. ad from the time of Claudius to that of Hono- 


Sidon. Apollinar. P- 59.) deſcribes a caftle, rius. See Whitaker's Hiſtory of Nag 


cum muris et portis, tuitioni omnium, erected vol. i. p. 247—257- 
by Dardanus On has own eſtate, near Siſteron, 1 A 87% br rug r GUTY EE . 


in the ſecond Narbonneſe, and named by him Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 2. p. 
'Fheopolis. 181, Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum,. 


154 The eſtabliſhment of their power would was the expreflion of Jerom, in the year 415. 
have been eaſy indeed, if we could adopt the (tom. ii. p. 255. ad. Cteſiphont.) By the 
impracticable ſcheme of a lively and learned pilgrims, who reſorted every year to the Holy 


antiquarian; who ſuppoſes, that the Britiſh Land, the monk of Bethlem received the 


monarchs of the ſeveral tribes continued to earlieſt and moſt accurate mutelligence. 
reign, though with ſubordinate: juriſdiction, ö . 
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.C HA P. Britiſh bunch might be conpoſed of thirty or forty biſhops ** „ with 


XXXI. 


— an adequate proportion of the inferior clergy; and the Wr of 


Aſſembly of 
the ſeven 
provinces of 


Gaul, 


A. D. 418. 


pearance of liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. 


359. tam pauperes fuiſſe ut nihil haberent. 
Sulpicius Severus, Hiſt. Sacra, 1. i. p. 420. ſeen (in the ninth cent iry) a more perfect 


riches (for they ſeem to have been Poor would compel them to 


deſerve the public | eſteem, by a decent and exemplary behaviour. 


he intereſt, as well as the temper of the clergy, was favourable 


to the peace and union of their diſtracted country: thoſe ſalutary 


leſſons might be frequently inculcated in their popular diſcourſes ; 


and tlie epiſcopal ſynods were the only cottticils that could pretend to 


the weight and authority of a national aſſembly. In ſuch coun- 
cils, where the princes and magiſtrates ſat promiſcuouſly with the 


biſhops, the important affairs of the ſtate, as well as of the church, 
might be freely debated; (differences reeonciled, alliances formed, 


contributions impoſed, wiſe reſolutions often concerted, and ſome- 


times executed: and there is reaſon to believe, that in moments of 


extreme danger, a Pendragon, or Dictator, was elected by the general 


conſent of the Britons. Theſe paſtoral cares, ſo worthy of the epiſ- 
copal character, were interrupted, however, by zeal and ſuperſtition ; 
and the Britiſh' clergy inceſſantly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian 


hereſy, which my abhorred, as how ee e of "heir native 


1 


country 5 55 
It is e n chin or rather it is ae al . 


the revolt of Britain and Armorica ſhould have introduced an ap- 
In a ſo- 
lemn edle 145 filled e the eng afſurances of that paternal 


458 Conſult Ukter, de Antig Eccle. Bri- 
tannicar, c. 8—12. - 

"9 See the correct text of this edict, as 
publiſhed by Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. Apol- 
lin. p. 147.) . Hincmar, of Rheims, who 
aſſigns a place to the Shep, had probably 


ww See, Bingham's $ Teclef, aides, 
vol. i. I. ix. c. 6. p. 394. 
* It is reported of — Britim biſhops 
who aſſiſted at the council of Rimini, A. D. 


Some of their brethren, however, were in copy. Dubos, Hiſt. Critique de la Monar- 
better circumſtances, $7 chie FOI © tom. i. p. 241255. 
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affeddion which! princes ſo. often expreſo, and ſo hows feel, the C H AF r. 
emperor Honorius promulgated his intention of convening an an- 


nual aſſembly of the /even provinces 1a name peculiarly appro- 


priated to Aquitain, and the ancient Narbonneſe, which had long 
ſince exchanged their Celtic rudeneſs for the uſeful and elegant arts 
of Italy“. Arles, the ſeat of government and commerce, was 


appointed for the place of the aſſe mbly ; which regularly continued 
twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth. of Auguſt, to the thirteenth of 
September, of every year. It conſiſted of the Prætorian præfect of 


the Gauls; of ſeven provincial governors, one conſular and fix pre- 


ſidents; of the magiſtrates, and perhaps the biſhops, of about ſixty 
cities; and of a competent, though indefinite, number of the moſt 


| honourable and opulent gſelſors of land, who might juſtly be con- 


ſidered as the repreſentatives of their country. They were im- 
powered to interpret and communicate the laws of their ſovereign; 
to expoſe the grievances and wiſhes of their conſtituents; to mode- 


rate the exceſſive or unequal weight of taxes; and to deliberate on 


every ſubject of local or national importance, that could tend to the 


reſtoration of the peace and proſperity of the ſeven provinces. 5 


ſuch an inſtitution, which gave the people an intereſt in their own 


government, had been univerſally eſtabliſhed by Trajan or the Anto- 
nines, the ſeeds of public wiſdom and virtue might have been 
cheriſhed and propagated in -the empire of Rome. The pri- 
vileges of the ſubject would have ſecured the throne of the mo- 


narch; the abuſes of an arbitrary adminiſtration might have been 
prevented, in ſome degree, or corrected, by the interpoſition of theſe 


repreſentative aſſemblies; and the country would have been defended 
againſt a foreign enemy, by the arms of natives and freemen. Under 


10 It is evident from the Nozitia, that the cond Aquitain. In the room of the firſt 
ſeyen provinces were the Viennenſis, the Aquitain, the Abbe Dubos, on the authority 
maritime Alps, the firſt and ſecond Narbon- of Hincmar, deſires to introduce the firſt 
neſe, Novempopulania, and the firſt and ſe- be dE or Lyounele. | 


the 
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C = 5 Ty the mild and generous 8 of liberty, the Roman 8 6. 


have remained invincible and immortal; or if its exceſſive mag- 
nitude, and the inſtability of human affairs, had oppoſed ſuch per- 
petual continuance, its vital and conſtituent members might have 
ſeparately preſerved their vigour and independence. But in the 
decline of the empire, when every principle of health and life 
had been exhauſted, the tardy application of this partial remedy 
was incapable of producing any important or ſalutary effects. The 
emperor Honorius expreſſes his ſurpriſe, that he muſt compel the 
reluctant provinces to accept a privilege which they ſhould ardently 
have ſolicited. A fine of three, or even five, pounds of gold, was 
impoſed on the abſent repreſentatives; who ſeem to have declined 
this imaginary gift of a free conſtitution, as che laſt and mort cruel 
inſult of their e 
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TJ HE. 3 of the 1 world . CHAP. 
1 doſius, marks the final eſtabliſhment: of the empire of the XXXII. 5 
Eaſt, which, from the. reign of Arcadius to the taking of Conſtan- 92 wa 
| tinople by the Turks, ſubſiſted one thouſand and fifty-eight yeurs, a. D. 395— 
in a ſfate of premature and perpetual decay. The ſovereign of chat Regs of 
| empire aſſumed, and obſtinately retained, the vain, and at length yay 7p ES 
fictitious, title. of Emperor of the Romans; and the. hereditary 49% 
appellations e of CESAR and Aucusrus continued to declare, that he 
was the legitimate ſucceſſor of the firſt of men, who had reigned 
over the firſt of nations. The palace of Conſtantinople rivalled, and 
perhaps excelled, the magnificence of Perſia; and the eloquent ſer- 


mons of St. e OO whily they SON the pom- 


Father aer Who, by the com- execute the laborious edidon of St. cn. 
mand of his Benedictine _ was com- tom, in thirteen volumes in folio (Paris, 
peri (ſee Longueruana, tom tom. i. p. 205.) to 1738), amuſed himſelf with x from 
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pous luxury of the reign of Arcadi ius. The: emperor,” 3 he, 
% wears on his head either Aa een 6 805 a crown. of gold, decorated 
10 with precious ſtones of ineſtimable value. Theſe ornaments, and 
« his purple garments, are reſerved for his ſacred perſon alone; 
% and his robes of ſilk are embroidered with the figures of golden 


„ dragons, His throne, is of maſſy gold. Whenever he appears in 


« . publie, he is 4 is ſurtounded by his courtiers, his guards, and his 
« attendants. | Their ſpears, their ſhields, their cuiraſſes, the bridles. 


* 


and trappings, of their horſes, have either the ſubſtance, or the ap- 


F of gold; and the large ſplendid boſs in the, midſt of 


4 . 


« their ſhield, 1s. encircled, with ſmaller boſles, which repreſent, the 


46 ape of the human 924 The two. mules, that draw. the chariot 
k. the monarch, are perfectly white, and ſhining all over with 


* Sold. The chariot itſelf, of pure and ſolid gold, attracts the admi- 
46 ration of the  ſpeQtators, who, contemplat e the purple curtains, the | 


. ſnowy carpet, the ſize of the precious fones, and the reſplendent 


ce plates of gold, that glitter as: they are. agitated. by the. motion of 


40 the carriage. ? The Imperial Pictures are white, on a blue ground; 3 
« the emperor appears ſeated. on his throne, with his arme, his 


\* horſes, and his guards beſide him; and bis vanquiſhed enemies 
. in chaing at his feet.) The ſucceſſors of Conſtantine eſtabliſhed 


their perpetual reſidence in the royal city, which he had erected on 
the verge of Europe and Aſia. Inacceſſible to the menaces of their 
enemies, and perhaps to the complaints of their people, they received | 
with each Wind, the tributary productions of every climate; 5 while 
the impregnable ſtrength of their capital continued for ages to defy 


the hoſtile attempts of the Barbarians. Their dominions were 


bounded by the Hadriatic and the Tigris; and the whole interval 


that immenſe colleQion of ok and: cu- French Diſſertation, in the Memoires de 


rious antiguities, which illuſtrate the manners Acad. des ee tom. . p. 47 — g 
of the eodoſian age (ſee Chryſoſtom, 990. . | 0 8 5 
Opera. tom. xiii. p. e and his | „ 5 


g | of 
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£ of twenty-five' days navigation, which ſeparated the extreme cold C BEEF 
of Seythia from the torrid zone of Ethiopia, was comprehended Cy 
within the limits of the empire of the Eaſt. The populous countries 
of that empire were the ſeat of art and learning, of luxury and 
wealth; and the inhabitants, who had aſſumed the language and 
manners of Greeks, fiyled themſelves, | with ſome appearance of 
| with {the moſt enlight ned atid civilized portion of the human ſpe- 
cies . The form of government was'a' pure and ſimple monarchy; 
the name of the Roman” rebpoBLIC, which fo long preſerved a 
- faint" tradition of freedom, was" confined to the Latin provinces; 
and the princes of Conſtantinople meaſured their greatneſs by | the : | 1 
ſervile obedience of their People. They were! ignorant how much 5; 2 
this paſſive diſpoſition enervates and degrades every faculty of the 
mind. The ſubjects, who had reſigned * will to the abſolute 
commands of a maſter, were equally incapable of guarding their 
lives and Krtunes againſt the affaults of the Barbarians , or of defend- 
enn Feaſon from the terrors of ſuperſtit n ee 220817; nl 
The firſt events of the reign of HL Hollis 2 ſo Adm'opiſtra- 
intimately connected, that the rebellion” of the Goths, and the fall 8er of Te- 
of Rufinus, have already claimed a place in the Hiſtory of the Weſt. 


tropius, 
| $ A. A. D. — 6 
It has e wan oblerved) that Eutropius , one of the principal 399. 855 
. e | ; ” aa { : * r #4 . . £35 


4 9 to che looſe PS: es that Pa of the NMœotie f in che 4th es of 
2 ſhip could fail, with a fair wind, 1000 northern latitude, as if it lay within the polar 
ſtadia, or 125 miles, in the revclution of a circle. 501 es r 
day and night. Diodorus Siculus computes 3 Barthius, ho adored. his author with 
ten days from the Palus Mceotis to Rhodes, the bliod ſup — of 4 commentator, gives 
and four days from Rhodes to Alexandria. the ee to the ti wo bdoleb Which Clau- 


2 328 * +62 9 Js 722995 rx ot 155 


The navigation of the Nile, from Alexau- 
dria to Syene, under the tropic of Cancer, 
required, as it was againſt the ſtream, ten 


days more. Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1, iii. p. 
200. edit. Weſſeling. He might, without 
much impropriety, meaſure the extreme heat 

from the . of the torrid £0095 bat he 


1 


6 


dian compoſed againſt Eutropius, above all 
his other productions (Baillet, Jugemens des 
Savang, tom. iv. p. 227.) . They are indeed 


a very elegant and 5 8 ſatire; and would 


be more valuable in an hiſtorical light, if the 
invective were ”_ vague, 4 more r 


To: 


TH 


ö untl | 
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eunuchs of the palace of Conſtantinople, ſucceeded the haughty 
miniſter whoſe ruin he had accomplithed, and whoſe vices he foon 


imitated. | Every order of the ſtate bowed to the new favourite; 

| and their tame and obſequious ſubmiſſion encbduraged him tb inſult 
the laws, and, what is ſtill more difficult and dangerous, che men- 
ners of his country. Vader the weakeſt of the predereſſt 
Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs had been ſecret, and almoſt invi- 
fible. They inſinuated themſelves into the confidence of the prince; 


but their oſtenſible functions were confined to the menial ſervice of 


the wardrobe and Imperial bed-chamber, They might direct, in a 
whiſper, the public counſels, and blaſt, by their malicious ſuggeffions, : 


the fame and fortunes of the moſt illuſtrious” citizens; but they 
never preſumed to ſtand forward in the front of empire, or to 


profane the publie honours of the ſtate. Eutropius was the firſt 


of his artificial ſex, who dared to aſſume the character of a Ro- 
man magiſtrate and general*. Sometimes, in the preſence of the 


"bluſking ſenate, he aſcended the tribunal, to pronounce judgment, 


or to repeat elaborate harangues; and ſometimes appeared on 
horſeback, at the head of his troops, in the dreſs and armour 
of 'a' hero. The diſregard of cuſtom and decency always betrays 
a weak and ill- regulated mind; nor does Eatropius ſeem to have 
ert commas for the _— of the deſign, by any ſuperior merit | 


+ After 6 4 Ys on oblita fi, nec ſobria . | 


nuchs in the Roman palace, and defining mens 


JS Yeri it 5 not appear that the eunuch had aſ- 


er e eee Claudian adds, la e RO ee ee e 


e | Arma etiam violare parat. 3 

In Eutrop, i. 422. Claudian (i. 289 - 270. ), with that mittture 
of indignation and humour, which always 
fimed any of the efficient offices of the em- lent fly #: 2 B the dee . 
pire; and he is ſtyled "only Przpoſitus facri empire, and the joy of the Goths. 1 5 
cubiculi, in the edict of his baniſhment. Gaudet, cum viderit hoſtis, 
See Cod. Theod. I. ix. tit. xl. leg. 17. 55 Et ſentit jam deeſſe viros. 


—— A fronte recedant 5 Judicat eunuchus. | 
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1 ability in the execution, His former habits of life had not intro- 
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duced. him to the. ſtudy of the: laws, or che exerciſes of the, field 3 —_— 


his. awkward and unſuceeſsful attempts provoked, the ſecret 
of. the ſpectators; the Goths ex rene 


their wiſh, that fuch a ge- 


neral might always command the armiks of Rome * and che name 


Was hatred, toa public 


- exaſperated by the recolleQion, that. this deforme 
_ eunueh?,. who, ſo perverſely mimicked the, aQions of a man, was 


The 5 jorrrof Arcadius were 


4 14 2497 & 62. Þ- TTHISi 5 


born in the moſt abhject condition of - ſervitude ; / that, before he en- 
tered the Imperial palace, he had been ſucoeſſiyely fold, and pur- 
chaſed, by an hundred maſters, who had, exhauſted his youthful 


ſtrength. in every mean and infamous office, and at length diſmiſſed. 
Rim, in his old age, to freedom and poverty”. While theſe diſ- 
and perhaps cxaggerated, in private 


graceful ſtories. were circulat 


converſations, the vanity. of the favourite was flattered with the moſt 
extradtdinary: honours. In the ſenate, in the capital, in the pro- 
vinces; the ſtatues of Eutropius were etected, in braſs or marble, 
decorated with the fymbols of his civil and. military virtues, and 
inſcribed with the pompous title of the third founder of Conſtanti- 
nople. He was promoted to the rank of patrician, which began to 
_ ſignify, in a popular, and even legal acceptation, the father of the 


1 The poet's lively. deſcription of his de- 
formity (i. 110125.) is confirmed by the 


A teſtimony of Chryſoſtom (tom. ui. 
384. edit. Montfaucon) ; Who obſerves, 


tha when the paint was waſhed away, the 
face of Eutropius appeared more ugly and 


wrinkled than that of an old woman. Clau- 


dian remarks (i. 469.), and the remark muſt 


have been founded on experience, that there daug 


was ſcarcely any interval between the youth 
and the decrepid age of an eunuch. 
7 Eutropius appears to have ot a native 


were theſe: 


of Armenia or Aſſyria. His three meribes, | 
which Clandian more particularly deſcribes, 
1. He ſpent many years as the 


catamite of. Ptolemy, à groom- or. ſoldier of 
the Imperial ſtables. 
the old general Arintheus, for whom he yery 
kilfully exerciſed the profeſſion of a pimp. 


3. He was given, on her marriage, to the 


hter of Arintheus; and the future con- 
ſul was employed to comb her hair, to pre- 
ſent the ſilver ewer, to waſh, and to fan his 


miſtreſs in hot weather. See l. i. 31137. 


emperor; 


contempt 


Wi d. and. decrepid 


2. Ptolemy gave him to 


e. miniſter was branded with ridicule, . more pernicious perhaps 
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| CHAP. emperor; and the laſt year of the fourth century. was polluted by | 
de conſuſbip of an eunuch and a ſlave. This ſtrange and inexpi- 
able prodigy awakened, however, the prejudices: of the Romans. 
The effeminate conſul was rejected by the Weſt, as an indelible ſtain 

to the annals of the republic; and, without invoking the ſhades of 
Brutus and Camillus, the colleague of Eutropius, a learned and re- 
ſpectahle magiſtrate”, eee enen the Sifferent: maxim o of 

| the two adminiſtrations... „ e een e 
His venality The bold and vigorous ming. of Rufinus: froms to dis ls ac- 
und 1 tuated by a more ſanguinary and revengeful ſpirit; but the avarice 
of the eunuch was not leſs inſatiate than that of the præfect 
As long as he deſpoiled the oppreſſors, Who had enriched ane 
with the plunder. of the people, Eutropius might gratify bis covetous 
diſpoſition without much envy or injuſtice : but the progreſs of his 
rapine ſoon invaded | the wealth which. obo been, acquired by 
Javful inhgritance, La! en ene L The gn mate of 


I 


4 a rey and original. Nn of thei public: g. — 4 
| ſtate, BT, The impotence of the eunuch”, (ſays that agreeable. fatiriſt) 


=: has ſerved only to ſtimulate his avarice; the ſame hand, which, in 
| © his ſervile condition, was exerciſed in petty thefis, to unlock 
« the coffers of his maſter, now: graſps: the riches of the World; 


2 Claudian (I. i. in Eutrop.- 4—22:), after nours, and philoſophical works, have been 
A any terns the various prodigies of mon- celebrated by mal in a very elegant pa- 
ſtrous births, ſpeaking animals, ſhowers of | negyric. ; 
 Þlogd or ſtenes, double ſuns, &. aer wk 39: aetivar 9d b Anke With ebe, 
ſome enaggeration, EAST; is the forcible. erpreſion of Zoſimus (. v. 


{ p- 301.);'and the avarice of Eutropius is 
Omnia 8 exnucho confule monlira. equally execrated in the Lexicon of Suidas, 


The firſt book concludes with a noble ſpeech and the Chronicle of .Marcellinus. Chryſoſ- 
. of the goddeſs of Rome rare eee tom had often admoniſhed the favourite, of 


norius, deprecating the nc eee the vanity and danger of nn Lyon, 
which ſhe was expoſed. © tom. Ul, 4 381. | | 
9 FL * Theodorus, a wb bo. | In #4, 


“ and 


— 
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and this infamous broker of the empire appreciates and divides © 7 . 


« the Roman provinces, from Mount Hæmus to the Tigris. One 
« man, at the expence of his villa, is made proconſul ef Aſia; a 
4 ſecond purchaſes Syria with his wife's jewels; and 4 third la- 
© ments, that he has exchanged his paternal eſtate for the govern- 
ent of Bithynia. In the antichamber of Eutropius, a lirge tablet 
is expoſed to public view, which marks the refpective prices of 
1 « the provinces. The different value of Pontus, of Galatia, of Ly- . 
. dia, is accurately diſtinguiſhed. 1 fach b be obtained for ſo 
© many thouſand pieces of gold: but the opulence. of Phrygia wilt 
be, equire a more conſiderable fum. The kuflüch wifhes to obliterate, 
4 by the general diſgtace, His perfoilat” ignominy „ and 5 as he bas 
„ been ſold Himſelf, he is deſirous of felling” the reſt of mankind. 
« Tn the eager contention,” the balance, Which contains the fate ad 
« fortunes of the province, often treinbles on the beam; and till 
one of the feales is inchiied;” by à ſüperior weiglit, tlie min — 
« the impartial judge remains in an dus fuſpenſe . Such (eo ntinue 
the indignant poet) . are tlie fruits of Roman valour, 6f the defeat 2 
% Antiochus, and of the triumph of Pompey: This venal proſtitution. 
of public Honours ſecured the impunity of future crimes; but the riches 
which Eutropins derived from confifcation were "already ſtained with | 
; injuſtice ; ſince it was decent to accuſe, and to'eotidemn, tlie proprietors: 5 5 Ok 
of the wealth which he was impatient to confiſcate. Some noble blood 8 
was ſhed by the band of the executioner; gue the moſt inhoſpitable. 
extremities of the empire were filled with innocent and illuſtrious 
exiles. n ee * ae of the Eaſt, Abundantius 


Ls 4 


#547 B bY * 3 Joh 


eng 


” — 2 pe en 5 „ume 0 we „erte of thi WO 6 thay 
Diverſum fuſpendit onus: cum redete they all ſeem to allude to particular” anec- 


Judex ö 1 75 
Vergit, et in genes nutat provincia Aaudian (i. ain) mentions the 
lances. 2 d exile of Abundantius, nor could he 


Com 1 he 1 52 rh fo curiouſly Aa. fail to quote the e of the artiſt, who 
i | „ 8 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


He had been e of the debt crime of introducing that 
abject ſlave to the palace of Conſtantinople: and ſome degree of 


_ praiſe muſt be allowed to a powerful and ungrateful favourite, who 


was ſatisfied with the diſgrace of his benefactor. Abundantius was 
TR ol 32 eee lere wet gm ci 1 babe ue 
N u | Si niches way a be 
could- obtain, n WR of Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon in 
ſtruction of Timaſius required. Amen. 
of the armies of Theodoſius, had ſignaliſed his 2 by. de- 
five. victory, Which he obtained over the Goths of Theſſaly; but he 
was too prone, after the example of his ane been e the 
luxury of peace, and to abandan-. bis confidence. to wicked and de- 


_ Ggning flatterera. Timaſius had, deſpiſed the public clamour, by 


promoting an infamous depe 


e eee foe eee Jorg). de 0 Ferdy 


inſtigated by the favourite to accuſa his patron. of a treaſonable con- 
ſpiracy. The general was arraigned before the tribunal of Areadius 
himſelf; and the principal eunuch ſtood by the ſide of the throne, 
to ſuggeſt the queſtions and anſwers, of his ſovereign. But as this 


form of trial might, be deemed. partial Ne , Path 


made the firſt whal of the brave lint whick 'piftare of Tias. "The account, of bis ac- 
he preſented to Phalatis. e Lins. eu the judges, - trial, &c. ig perfectly 
p. 302. Jerom, tom. i. p. 26. The differ- agreeable to the practice of ancient and mo- 
ence of place is eaſily reconciled ; but the dern courts. (See Zofimus, I. v. p. 298, 
deciſive authority of Aſterius of Amaſia 299, 300.) I am almoſt tempted to quote 
(Orat. ir. p. 76. apud Tillemont, Hiſt. des the romance of a great maſter (Fielding*s 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 435+) muſt turn the. Works, vol. iv. P- 49s &. 8vo edit.), which 
ſcale in favour of Pityus. mn; cnnprk ns fey af ones 
_ 33 Suidas (moſt probably from the hiſtory: nature. 55 
of Eunapius) has given a. very unfavourable 
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n into the crimes of 'Timaſius was delegated to. Saturninus and C 
Procopius ; the former. of conſular rank, the latter ſtill reſpected as — 


the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a fair 


and legal proceeding were maintained by the blunt honeſty of Pro- 
copius; and he yielded with reluctance to the obſequious dexterity 


of his colleague, who pronounced a ſentence of condemnation againſt 


the unfortunate Timaſius. His immenſe riches were conſiſcated, in 
the name of the emperor, and for the beneſit of the favourite; and 
he was doomed to perpetual exile at Oafis, a ſolitary ſpot in the midſt 


2 the ſandy deſerts of Libya Geclided Sura hogmin converſe, 
he maſter-general- of | the Rom ies was loſt for ever to the 
—_ - but the circumfſtances':of his fate have been reluted ih a 


various and contradictory manner. It is inſmuated, that Eutro- 


pius diſpatched a private order for his ſecret execution It was 


reported, that, in attempting to eſtape from Oaſis, he periſhed in 


the deferv of thirſt and hunger; and that his dead body was found 


on the ande of Libya . It has been afferted, with more confidence, 
that his ſon Syagrius, after ſucceſsfully eluding the purſuit of the 


| agents and emiffaries of the court; collected a band of African robbers; 


chat he reſcued Timaſius from the place of Bis exile; and chat 


both dhe ther ande ſon diſappeared from the knowledys" of 


mankind'*7 Ber the ungrateful me rp . eee o 


nn M313: een eee a 41 129 


10 eee the ſpots in 2 The line of Claudian, in ee I, i. 
the ſands of Libya, watered with ſprings, 190. 


and ca "of '* Producing wheat, barley, 
and Ys 1 gs ty It Was about three . 
Journey from nortk to ſoth, 
day in breadth, and at the diſtance of about 
| five days march to the weſt of Abydus, on 
the Nile. See d' Anville, Deſcription de 


VEgypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren 


deſert which encompaſſes Oaſis (Zofimus, 
I. v. p. 300.) has ſuggeſted the idea of com- 
parative fertility, and even the PT of the 
happy iſland (Herodot. ii. 26. ). 985 


Vor. III. 


dart ect e ee bi perfuation of the death 


| Marmaricas clans vil cee 1 
1 * 1 * 8 # 
"+; mon, 1 


of Tunaſius, A OV N rt. iy; 
i Sozomens I. vili. c. 7. He ſpeaks from 
report, ag Twas: exudoyrs 40 * 


19 Zoſimus, 1. v. p. ge. "Yah do-fogme. 


ſuſpe& that this rumour; was ſpread 1 the 
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. poſſeſs the reward of guilt, was ſoon afterwards circumvented: and 


A cruel and 
unjuſt law of 
treaſon, - 

A. D. 397. 
September 4. 


deſtroyed, by the more powerful villany of the miniſter himſelf ; 
who retained ſenſe and _ enough to abhor the = ONION of his 


own crimes... | 
The publie hatred, and the a of individuals, „ 


threatened, or ſeemed to threaten, the perſonal ſafety of Eutropius; 
as well as of the numerous adherents, who were attached to his for- 
tune, and had been promoted by his venal favour. For their mu- 


tual defence, he contrived the ſafeguard of a m_ which violated 


every principle of humanity and juſtice "', I. It is enacted, 
in the name, and by the authority, of Andes that all thoſe who 


ſhall conſpire, either with ſubjects, or with ſtrangers, againſt the 


ves of any of the perſons whom the emperor conſiders as the mem- 


bers of his own body, ſhall be puniſhed with death and confiſcation.. 


This ſpecies. of fictitious and metaphorical treaſon. is extended to 


| protect, not only the illuſtrious officers of the ſtate and army, who 


are admitted into the ſacred conſiſtory, but likewiſe the principal 


domeſtics of the palace, the ſenators of Conſtantinople, the military 


commanders, and the civil magiſtrates of the provinces; a vague and 
indefinite liſt, which, under the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, included 
an obſcure and numerous train of ſubordinate miniſters. II. This 
extreme ſeverity might perhaps be. juſtified, had it been only 
directed to ſecure the repreſentatives of the fovereign from any 
actual violence in the execution of their office. But the whole body, 
of Imperial dependents claimed a Privilege, or rather impunity, 


which ſcreened them, in the looſeſt. moments of their lives, from the 


s See the Theodofian Code, I. ix. tit. 14. PE in a Sende duden which . 


ad legem Corneliam de Sicariis, leg. 3. and inſerted in his Commentary, illuſtrates this 


the Code of Juſtinian, I. ix. tit. viii. ad legem law:of Arcadius, and explains all the difficult 


et the ſubtle Tribonian. Go- p. 88—111.. 5 


Juliam de Majeſtate, leg. 5. The alteration paſſages which had been perverted by the ju- 
of the title, from murder to treaſon, was an riſconſults of the darker _ See tom. «8s 


— 


* 
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haſty, perhaps the juſtifiable, reſentment of their fellow-citizens ; and, 
by a ſtrange perverſion of the laws, the ſame degree of guilt and 
puniſhment was applied to à private quarrel, and to a deliberate 
conſpiracy againſt the emperor and the empire. The edict of Arca- 
dius moſt poſitively and moſt abſurdly declares, that in ſuch caſes of 
treaſon, thoughts and actions ought to be puniſhed with equal ſeve- 
rity ; that the knowledge of a miſchievous intention, unleſs it be 
inſtantly revealed, becomes equally criminal with the intention it- 
ſelf “; and that thoſe raſh men, who ſhall preſume to ſolicit the 
pardon of traitors, ſhall themſelves be branded with public and per- 
petual infamy. III. With regard to the ſons of the traitors” 
_ (continues the emperor), © although they ought to ſhare the puniſh- 
ment, ſince they will probably imitate the guilt, of their parents; 
« yet by the ſpecial effe& of our Imperial lenity, we grant them 


« their lives: but, at the ſame time, we declare them incapable of 


* inheriting, either on the father's: or on the mother's ſide, or of 
« receiving any gift or legacy; from the teſtament either of kinſmen 


(e 


| of poverty and contempt, till they ſhall conſider life as a calamity, 
and death as a comfort and relief.” In ſuch words, ſo well adapted 


to inſult the feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or rather his 
favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law, Which tranſ- 


ferred the ſame unjuſt and inhuman penalties to the children of all 


thoſe who had ſeconded, or who had not diſcloſed, theſe fititious 


or of - ſtrangers. Stigmatiſed with Hereditary infamy, excluded 
from the hopes of honours or fortune, let them endure the pangs 


conſpiracies. Some of the nobleſt regulations of Roman e 5 


19 Bartolus ee e a fall and . 
conſciouſneſs, without any ſign of approba- 
tion or concurrence. For this opinion, ſays 
Baldus, he is now roaſting in hell. For my 
own part, continues the diſcreet Heineccius 
(Elements Jur. Civil. 1. iv. p. 411 .), I muſt 


Pp 2 


approve the chney of e bet in prac- 


tice I ſhould - incline to the ſentiment of 


Baldus. Yet Bartolas was gravely quoted by 


the lawyers of Cardinal Richelleu; and Eu- 


tropius was indirectly _— 195 the murder of 


the virtuous de . 


| PIES. 
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—paorcible engine of miniſterial tyranny, was carefully inſerted in the 


Codes of Theodoſius and Juſtinian; and the ſame maxims have been 


revived in modern ages, to protect _ e of e and 
the cardinals of the church of Rome | 


| Rebellion of 
Tribigild, 
. 399+ . 


dook of Claudian againſt Eutropius,. is. a: 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


dence have "TRE? ſuffered to expire; but this 48 n convenient and 


Yet theſe ſanguinary laws, which Cala terror among a difarmed 
and difpirited people; were of too weak a texture to reftrain the 


bold enterpriſe of Tribigild the Oſtrogoth. 


The colony of that 


warlike nation, which- had. been ae by Theodoſius in one of 


the moſt fertile diſtricts of Phrygia b, impatiently compared the 


flow returns of laborious huſbandry, with the ſucceſsful rapine and 
liberal rewards of Alaric; and their leader. reſented, as a perſonal. 
affront, his own ungracious reception in the palace of Conſtantinople... 
A ſoft and wealthy province, in the heart of the empire, was aſtoniiſhed 
by the found: of war; and the faithful vaſſal, who had been diſre- 
garded or oppreſſed, was again reſpected, as ſoon as he reſumed the 
hoſtile character of a Barbarian. The vineyards and fruitful fields, be- 
tween the rapid Marſyas and the winding Mzander **, were conſumed 
with fire; the decayed walls of the cities crumbled into duſt, at the firſt. 
ſtroke of an br che ene een eſcaped from a wd 


3 Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 89, It is, hs. 
ever, ſuſpected, that this law, ſo repugnant 
to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has. 


been ſurreptitiouſſy added to the golden bull. 
21 A copious and circumſtantial narrative 


(Which he might have reſerved for more im- 
portant events) is beſtowed by Zoſimus (1. v. 
p-. 304-312.) on the revolt of Tribigild and. 


Gainas. See likewiſe Socrates, 1. vi. c. 6. 
and Sozomen,. 1. vii. c. 4. The ſecond 


ine, though imperfect, piece of hiſtory: 


22 Clandian (in Eutrop. I. ii. 237—250.) 


very accurately obſerves, that the ancient 
name and nation of the Phrygians-extended. 


very be on every, fide. till FOE limits were 

contracted by the colonies of the Bithynians 
of 'Thrace,,of the Greeks, and at laſt of the. 
Gauls. His deſcription (ii. 257272.) of 


the fertility of Phrygia, and of the four ri- 


vers that produce gold, is Juſt and pictu- 


reſque-. 


23 Xenophon. . Anabaſis, 1. i. p. 11, 12. 


edit. Hutchinſon. Strabo, I. xii. p. 865. edit. 


Amſtel. Q. Curt. I. ui. c. 1. Claudian com- 
pares the junction of the Marſyas and Mæan- 
der to that of the Saone and the Rhone; 
with this difference, however, that the ſmaller 
of the Phrygian rivers is not accelerated. | 


but Pore by the * 
| malſecre- 
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maſſacre to the ſhores of the Helleſpont ; and a conſiderable part of C 
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Aſia Minor was deſolated by the rebellion of Tribigild. His rapid — 


progreſs was checked by the reſiſtance of the peaſants of Pamphylia; 
and the Oftrogoths, attacked in a narrow paſs, between the city of 
Selgz **, a deep moraſs, and the craggy clifts of Mount Taurus, 
were defeated with the loſs of their braveſt troops. But the ſpirit 
of their chief was not daunted by misfortune ; and his army, was- 


continually recruited by ſwarms of Barbarians and outlaws, who: 


were deſirous of exerciſing the profeſſion of robbery, under the 
more honourable names of war and conqueſt. The rumours of the 


ſucceſs of Tribigild might for ſome time be ſuppreſſed by fear, or 
diſguiſed by flattery; yet they gradually alarmed both the court and. 


the capital. - Every misfortune was exaggerated in dark and doubtful 


hints; and the future deſigns of the rebels became the .ſubje& of 


anxious eonjecture. Whenever Tribigild advanced into the inland 
country, the Romans were inclined to ſuppoſe that he meditated. 
the paſſage of Mount Taurus, and the invaſion of Syria. If he de- 


ſcended towards the ſea, they imputed, and perhaps ſuggeſted, to: 


the Gothic chief, the more dangerous project of arming a fleet in 


dhe harbours of Ionia, and of extending his depredations along the 


maritime coaſt, from the mouth of the Nile to the port of Conſtan- 


tinople. The approach of danger, and the obſtinacy of Tribigild,, 
who refuſed all terms a accommodation, compelled: Eutropius to 


ſummon a council of war. After claiming for himſelf the privilege 
of a veteran ſoldier, the ew entruſted: the guard of Thrace and 


1 sdge, a colony of the canes; * of the bend were juvenes . | 


had formerly numbered twenty thouſand ci- laſcivique ſenes; one of them had been a 


tizens ; but in the age of Zoſimus it was re- 


duced to a W or ſmall town, See Cella. 


rius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 117. 
The council of Eutropius, in Claudian, 


may be compared to that of Domitian in the 


_ fourth. ſatire of Juvenal. The principal 


cook, a ſecond a wooleomber. The language 
of their original profeſſion expoſes their aſ- 
ſumed dignity; and their trifling converſa- - 
tion about tragedies, dancers, &c. is made 


ſtill more ridiculous by the eee che. 


debate. 
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E 1 A Fe the Helleſpont to Gainas the Goth; and hs command of. the Afatic 


army to his-favourite Leo ; two generals, who differently, but effec- 
tually, promoted the cauſe of the rebels. Leo“, who, from the 
bulk of his body, and the dulneſs of his mind, was ſurnamed the 
Ajax of the Eaſt, had deſerted his original trade of a woolcomber, 


to exerciſe,- with much leſs {kill and ſucceſs, the military profeſſion : 
and his uncertain operations were capriciouſly framed and executed, 
with an ignorance of real difficulties, and a timorous neglect of 


every favourable opportunity, The raſhneſs of the Oſtrogoths had 


drawn them into a diſadvantageous poſition between the rivers 
Melas and Eurymedon, where they were almoſt beſieged by the 


peaſants of Pamphylia; but the arrival of an Imperial army, inſtead 
of completing their deſtruction, afforded the means of ſafety and 
victory. Tribigild ſurpriſed the unguarded camp of the Romans, in 


the darkneſs of the night; ſeduced the faith of the greater part 


of the Barbarian auxiliaries, and diſſipated, without much effort, 
the troops, which had been corrupted by the relaxation of diſci- 
pline, and the luxury of the capital. The diſcontent of Gainas, 


who had ſo boldly contrived and executed the death of Rufinus, was 
ürritated by the fortune of his unworthy ſucceſſor; he accuſed his 


own diſhonourable patience under the ſervile reign of an eunuch; 


and the ambitious Goth was convicted, at leaſt in the public opinion, 


of ſecretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, with whom he was 
connected by a domeſtic, as well as by a national, alliance“. When 


Gainas paſſed the Helleſpont, to unite under his ſtandard the remains 


of the Aſiatic troops, he ſkilfully adapted his motions to the wiſhes 
of the Oſtrogoths; abandoning, 8 his retreat, the country which 


26 Claudian (I. ii. 376464 has 6 which is A0 by the Greek hiſtorian, had 
him with infamy ; and Zoſimus, in more not reached the ears of Claudian, who attri- 
temperate language, confirms his reproaches. butes the revolt of the Oftrogoth to his own 
L. v. p. 305. martial ſpirit, e e eee 

27 The coirac of Gainas and II | : 


the | 
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hb deſired to invade ; or facilitating, by his approach, the deſertion 
of the Barbarian auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he repeatedly 
magnified the valour, the genius, the inexhauſtible reſources of Tri- 


bigild ; confeſſed his own inability to proſecute the war; and extorted 


the permiſſion of negotiating with his invincible adverſary. The 
conditions of peace were dictated by the haughty rebel; and the 
peremptory demand of the head of Eutropius, revealed the author and. 
the deſign of this hoſtile conſpiracy. | | 

The bold ſatiriſt, who has indulged his Siſter by the partial 
and paſſionate cenſure of the Chriſtian emperors, violates the dignity, 
rather than the truth, of hiſtory, by comparing the ſon of Theo- 


doſius to one of thoſe harmleſs and ſimple animals, who ſcarcely feel 


that they are the property of their ſhepherd. Two paſſions, how- 


ever, fear and conjugal affection, awakened the languid ſoul of Ar- 


cadius: he was terrified by the threats of a victorious Barbarian ; 


and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, 


wich a flood of artificial tears, preſenting her infant children to their 
father, implored his juſtice for ſome real or imaginary inſult, which 


the imputed to the audacious eunuch. The emperor's hand was 


directed to ſign the condemnation of Eutropius; the magic ſpell, 
which during four years had bound the prince and the people, was 
| inſtantly diſſolved; and the acclamations, that fo lately hailed: the 
merit and fortune of the favourite, were converted into the clamours 
of the ſoldiers and people, who reproached his crimes, and preſſed 
his immediate execution. In this hour of diſtreſs and deſpair, bis 


only refuge was in the ſanctuary of the church, whoſe privileges he 


had wiſely, or profanely, attempted to circumſcribe; and the moſt 
een of the lint, John Chryſoſtom, Moden the ee of 


n his anecdote, which Philoſtorgius Jona portant; ſince it ently the. revolt. of the 
1 bas preſerved (1. xi. c. 6. and Gothofred. Goths with the ſecret intrigues of the pa- 
| Dilſertat. p. e J, is. curious and i im- lace. | 


n 
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Fall of Eu- 
tropius, 


1 399. 


1 


= 
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"Jaw —— — 
by an innumerable crowd ef either ſex and of every; age, pronounced 
a ſeaſonable and pathetic diſcourſe on the forgiveneſs of injuries, 
and the inſtability of human greatneſs. The agonies of the pale and 
affrighted wretch, who lay groveling under the table of the altar, 
exhibited a ſolemn and inſtructive ſpeQacle : and the orator, WhO 
was afterwards accuſed of inſulting, the misfortunes, of Eutropius, | 
laboured to excite the contempt, that he might aſſuage the fury, 
of the people. The powers of humanity, of ſuperſtition, and of | 
eloquence, remis The empreſs Eudoxia Was reſtrained, by her 
own prejudices, or by thoſe of her ſubjeQs, from, violating the ſanc- 
tuary of the church; and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by 
the milder arts of perſuaſion, and by an oath, that; his bleheuldt/be 
ſpared . Careleſs of the dignity. of their ſovereigu, the new 
niſters of the palace immediately publiſhed an edict, tozdedlare, that 
his late favourite. had diſgraced, the: names of conſul and patrician, | 
to aboliſh; his ſtatues, to confiſcate his wealth, and to. inflict a per- 
petual exile in the iſland of Cyprus "... A, deſpicable and deogeid 


= 25 the Homiy' er Chryſoliom, . . pid wsd 14 650 — <þ — ns ad 
p. 381-386. of which the exordium _— 3 the church · eee Ape) ) 
ticularl tifi Soerates I. vi. c. o- on enemies 
W N 7. Montfaud on 8 his forced vin 3 wt 8a the "23 
Life of Chryſoſtom, tom. xii, p. 135.) too tuary. ee e ny — 
haſtily ſuppoſes khat Tribigild was aually ſome treaty 3 and Turance 
in Conſtantinople ; ; and that he commanded Claudiah (Præfat. ad J. | 
the ſoldiers who were ordered to ſeize Eutro- Sed tamen exemplo non feriere t 
pius. Even Claudian, a Pagan poet (Præfat. may be conſidered. as an evidence o 2 
ad 1. ii. in Eutrop. 27. ), has mentioned the promiſe. | 
light of the eunuch to the ſanctuary. Cod. Theod. Lix. * xi. leg- 16. The 
Suppliciterque pias humilis profiratus ad" date of that law (Jan. 17, A. D. 399) is er- 
aras roneous and corrupt; ſince the fall of Eu- 
Mitigat iratas voce tremente nurus. tropius could not happen till the autumn of 
2 Chryſoſtom, in another homily (tom. the | ſame year. See — Hiſt. des 
. 386.) affects to declare, that . Empereurs, tom. v. p. ne 8 
12 bs eunuch 


— 
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anda Gl no longer alarm the fears of his enemies; nor was he | 
capable of enjoying what yet remained, the comforts of peace, f 


ſolitude, and of a happy climate. But their implacable revenge ſtill 
envied him the laſt moments of a miſerable life, and Eutropius had 
no ſooner touched the ſhores of Cyprus, than he was haſtily recalled. 


The vain hope of eluding, by a change of place, the obligation of 


an oath, engaged the empreſs to transfer the ſcene of his trial and 
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execution, from Conſtantinople to the adjacent ſuburb of Chalcedon. 


The'conſul- Aurelian pronounced the ſentence; ; and the motives of 
that ſentence expoſe the juriſprudence of a deſpotic government. 


The crimes. which Eutropius had committed againſt the people, 


might have juſtified his death; but he was found guilty of harneſſing 
to his chariot the /acred animals, who, from their breed, or colour, 
were reſerved for the uſe of the emperor alone | 

While this domeſtic revolution was tranſaQted, Gainas * openly 
revolted from his allegiance; united his forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, 
with thoſe of Tribigild; and ſtill maintained his ſuperior aſcendant 
over the ene — of the Oſtrogoths. The confederate armies 
advanced, without reſiſtance, to the Streights of the Helleſpont, and 
the Boſphorus; and Arcadius was inſtructed to prevent the loſs of 


his Aſiatic dominions, by reſigning his authority and his perſon to 


the faith of the Barbarians. The church of the holy martyr Euphe- 
mia, ſituate on a lofty eminence near Chalcedon **, was choſen for 
the place of the interview. Gainas bowed, with reverence, at the 
feet of the heren whilſt he required the ſaerifice of Aurelian and 


n Zoſimus, 1. v. P- 313. Philoſtorgius of Zofimus himſelf (I. v. p. 314.) who's in- 

1 N. Be: 

* Zoſimus (1. v. p. 313523: , Socrates 

L. vi. e. 4.), Sozomen (I. vii. c. 4.), and 
Theodoret (I. v. c. 32, 33-), repreſent, 

though with ſome various circumſtances, the 

conſpiracy, defeat, and death of Gainas. 
* Ociag Ev@npice fa grgior, is he 5 
Vor. Ir. Qq 


the Chriſtians. Evagrius deſcribes (I. ii. c. 3+) 
the ſituation, architecture, relics, and mira- 
cles of that celebrated church, in which the 


general council of 9 was afterwards 
held, 


Saturninus, 


— 


advertently uſes the faſhionable language of - 


Conſpiracy 


and fall of 


Gainas, 


A. D. 400. 
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© H A Þ. Saturninus, two miniſters' of conſular rank; and their naked neck 
—— were expoſed, by the'haughty rebel, to che edge of the fword, till he 
condeſcended to grant tie a precarious aid akku "reſpite, 

The Goths,' according to the terms of the agreement, were imme 
diately tranſported from Aſia into Europe; and their victorious chief, 

who accepted che title of maſter- general of the Roman armies, 

ſoon filled Oonſtantinople wich his troops, and diſtributed among his 
dependent, the honours and rewards of the empire. In his early 

youth, Gainas had paſſed the Danube as a ſuppliant, and a fugi- 

tive: his elevation had been the work of valour and fortune; and 

his indiſcreet, or perfidious"condu@, way the cauſe” of his rapid 
dowufal. + Notwithſtanding che vigerous oppoſition of tlie arch- 
biſhop, he importunately claimed; for his Arian ſecturies, the poſ- 
feſſion of a peculiar church; and the pride of the catholics was 
offended by the public toleration of hereſy”, -Every quarter of Con- 
gazed with fuch ardout om the rich hops of the jewellers, and the 

tables of the bankers, which were covered n Bold and fiver, 

| that it was judged prudent to remove thoſe erous temptations 

from their fight. ' They reſented the injurious precatition; and ſome 

| alarming attempts were mude, during the night; to attack and deſtroy 
v. with fire the Tinperial palzee . Inn Wix ftaté of inatha? and ſuſpicious 
| hoſtility, the guards, and the people of ntinople, ut the 
gates, and rofe in arms to prevent, or to puniſii the conſpiracy of 

ring the abſence of Gainas, his troops were furpriſed 
— oppreſſed 3 ſevenraboulatd Barbarians periſhed in this bloody 

3s The pions-remonſtrances of Cheyſoftom,, Gainas, vs obliged to melt the plate of the 

which do not appęar in his own writings, are church of the Apolthes, 

ftrongly urged. by Theodoret; but his infinu- 3% The eaclefialtical hiſtorians. who ſome- 
ation, that they were ſueceſsful, is diſproved times guide, and ſometimes follow; the pub- 


by facts. Tillemont (Hift. des Empereurs, lic opinion, moſt confidently aſſert, that the 


tom. v. 383.) has diſcovered, that the em- palace E was guarded by le- 
peror, to ſatisfy the rapacious demands of * of. angels. 15 


5 OO! maſſiere, 


„ the 5 n uit, the ca 1 
roof, and continued to throw down flaming. logs of wood, till they — 
overpbelmeſl their adverſaries, who had retreated to the church or 

conventicle. of the Arians. Gainas as either innocent of the deſign, 

or ton confident of his, ſucceſs: he was aſtoniſhed, by the intelli- 
gence, Wade Bower of RP had. been Weener rnd 


rwainſt. che cities of Thrace, were. 3 by a: [Arm and well- 
een his hungry ſoldiers. were. ſoon, reduced to the graſs 
he. fortificgtions ʒ and Gainab who vainly 
regretted, he month and luxury of Aſia, embraced a deſperate reſo- 
lution of forcing the paſſage. of the Helleſpont. He was deſtitute 
of veſſels; but the Moos of the Cherſoneſus afforded materials for 
rafts, and his intrepid Barbarians. did not reſuſe to truſt themſelves to 
the waves. But, Fravitta attentiyely watched; tlie progreſs of their December 23. 
une AGO COn as they had gained the middle of the fiream, 
the. Roman. gallies , impelied by the full force, of oars, of the cur- 
of a favoutable wind, ruſhed-'forwards in compact order, 
4 (©; weight; and the Helleſpont was covered with 
fragmer of the, Gothic ſhipwreck.” After the deſtruction of kis 
Na and the laſs, of many thouſands of his braveſt ſoldiers, Gainas, 
could; no longer aſpire to govern, or to ſubdue, the Romans, 
determined, to, reſume the independence of a ſavage life. A light 
and active body of, Barbarian horſe, diſengaged from their infantry 
37 Zoſtmus (l. v. p. 319.) mentions theſe concludes, from the teſtimony of Polybius, 
gallies by the name of Liburnianz, and ob- that gallies of a füll larger fize had been con- 
ſerves, that they were as ſwiſt (without ex ſtructed in the Punic wars. Since the eſta- 
plaining the difference between them) as the bliſhment of the Roman empire over the Me- 
veſſels. with Al oars; but that they were diterranean, the uſeleſs art of building ops. | 


far inferior in ſpeed to the iriremes, which RC e n e an 
had been long diſuſed. Yet he reaſonably at length: forgotten. 


Wy. 2 = 
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and baggage, might perform, in eiglit er ten dahe, 4 march of 
three hundred miles from the Helleſpont-to the Danube; the gar- 
riſons ef that important fromier had been gradually annihilated'p the 
river, in the month of Detember; would be deeply frozen ; und the 
unbounded proſpect of Scythia was open to the ambition of Gainas. 
This deſign was ſecretly conimunicated to the national troops; who 
devoted themſetves to the fortunes of their leader; and before the 
ſignal of departure ad given, a great number of provincial auxili- 
aries, whom he ſuſpected of an attachment to their native country, 


were perfidiouſly maſſacred. The Goths advanced; by rapid marches, 


through the plains of Thrace; and they were ſoon delivered from the 
fear of a purſuit, by the” vanity of Fravitta, he; inſtead of extin- 
gutthing' the war, haſtened to enjoy the popular applauſe / and to 


aſſume the peaceful honours of the conſulſhip. But à formidable 


ally appeared in arms to vindicate the majeſty of the empire, and 


td guard the peace and liberty of Scythia / The ſuperiors forces 


A. D. 401, 
| January 3. 


: proceeded 85 


6 Uldim, king of the” Huns, oppoſed the” progreſs of Gainas ; 

an Höſtile aud rüined country prohibited his retreat; he diſdained to 
capitulate; and after repeatedly. attempting to cut his way through 
the ranks of the enemy, he was flain, with his deſperate followers, in 


the field of batile. Eleven days after. the naval victory of the Hel- 


leſpont, the head of Gainas, the ineſtimable giſt of the conqueror, 
was received at Conſtantinople with the moſt liberal expreſſions of 
e and the public deliverance was celebrated by feſtivals and 

35 Chiſhull re, p. 61 257. 77. Wehe, that he was Killed in RL; ; "IP 


Galli ipali, through Hadria- by the." preciſe” and aüthentie dates of the- 


nople, to the anube, in about fifteen days. Alexandrian, or Paſchal, Chronicle, p. 307. 


He was in the train of : an Engliſh ambaſſador, _ 
whoſe: baggage conſiſted. of ſeyenty- one wag- 


gons. That learned traveller has the merit 


of tracing a curious an .unfrequented r route, 


32 The narrative o Zoſim us, who actually 
leads Gainas beyond the Danube, muſt be 


corrected '”y the teſtimony of Socrates, and. 


The naval victory of the Helleſpont is fixed 
to the month  Apellzus, the tenth of the 


calends of January (December 23.) 3 the head, 
_ of Gainas was brought to Conſtantinople the 
"third of 1 the. nones of January (Jahuary 3 3 


in the, month of IO" 


 Muminations. 
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Haminations. The triumphs. of Arcadius became the ſubject of © K ö 
epic poems; and the monarch, no longer oppreſſed by any hoſtile 
terrors, reſigned himſelf tothe: mild, and abſolute, dominion, of his 

wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia ae ſullied her fame by che 
perſecution of St. John Chryſoſto uu. 
After the death of the indolatNefarins the ſucceſſor of, Gators. 

church of Conſtantinople. was diſtracted by the am- 

** of rival eandidates, who were not aſhamed to ſolicit, with gold 
y, the ſuffrage of the people, or of the favourite. On this 
an, lee ee have deviated; from his ordinary maxims; 
and his uncorrupted judgment was determined only by the ſuperior 
merit of a ſtranger. In a late journey into the Eaſt, he had admired 
he ſermons of John, a native and preſpyter of Antioch, whoſe name 
has been fliſtinguiſhed hy the epithet of Chryſoſtom, or the Golden 
Mouth! . A private order was diſpatched. to the governor, of Syria; 
and as the people might he unwilling to reſign their favourite preach- 
er, he) was tranſported, with ſpeed and ſeerecy, f in a poſt-chariot, 
from Antioch to Conſtantinaple. The a us and unſolicited 


; "4s Eakebio <4 FUL To Acc much „l. p. 190. "elit. Montfaucon. 2. The 
fame by his _ = —_ Gothic war, in moderate Eraſmus. (tom. iii. æpiſt. MCL. p. 
which he had rty years after- 1 331— —1 347. edit. Lugd. Bat.) . His viva- 
wards, Ada; Wa ed Naa. m on city a ſenſe were his own ; his errors, 
the ſame ſubject in the preſence o — im the uncultivated ſtate of eccleſiaſtical anti- 
peror Theodoſi 3. See Socrates, l. vi. c. 6. quity, were almoſt inevitable, The 
The fixth book of Socrates, the eighth learned“ Tiflembne (em. »Ecclefiaſtiques, 


of Sozomen,: and the: fifth, of Theodoret, af tom. xi, p. / 1495s | 5477-626, &c. Ke. ) 5 


ford curious and authentic materials. for the who compiles the lives of the ſaints with in- 


"VIC; 


Election and 
merit of 
Chryſoſtom, 
February 26. 


Sou ft 


life of John Chryſoſtom. Beſides thoſe ge- 


neral hiſtorians, I have taken for my guides | 


the four principal biographers of the faint, 
1. The author of a partial and paſſionate Vin- 
| dication of the Archbiſhop | of Fond 

compoſed in the form of a dialogue, and under 
the name of his zealous partiſan, Palladius, 
biſhop of Helenopolis (Tiuemont, Mem. 
Fecleſ. tom. xi. p. 500533.) It is infert- 
ed 2 5 the e * Chryſo ſtom, tom. 


He has 


credible patience, and religious accuracy. 
minutely ſearched the voluminous: 
works of Chryfoſtom himferf, 4. Father 


: Montfaucon; who has peruſed thoſe works 
with the curious diligence of an editor, diſ- 


covered ſeverat new. homilies, and again 
reviewed and compoſed the life of Chryſoſ- 
tom (Opera e dom. rin. p. 91— 
177+} 


__ 
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p. content of the court, che dergy, and the people, ratified the choice 


—— of the miniſter; and, both as a ſaint, and as an orator, the new 


archbiſhop ſurpaſſed the ſanguine expectations of the publio Born 


of a noble aud opulent family, in the capital of Syria, Chryſoſtom 
had been educated, by the care of à tender mother, under the tuition 
af the moſt ſkilful maſters. He ſtudied the art of rhetoric in the 


ſchool of Libanius; and that celebrated ſophiſt, who ſoon diſcovered 


che talents of his diſciple, ingenuouſly confeſſed, that John would 


have deſerved. to ſueoeed him, had he not been ſtolen away by the 


Chriſtians. His piety ſoon diſpoſed him 0 receive the ſacrament 


of baptiſm; to rendunee the luerative and honourable profeſfion of 
the law; and to bury himelf in the adjacem deſert, wherebhe ſub- 


| Qued the luſts of the fleſh by an auſtere pennance f fix pers. is 


infirmities compelled him to return to the ſociety of manklnd; 


and the authority of Meletius devoted his talents to the ſervice of 


the church: but in the midſt of his family, and aſterwarda um the 


55 archiepifcopal throne; Chryſoſtom flill perſeyered/ in the practite of 


the monaſtie virtues, The ample revenues, which his predentiſors 
had conſumed in pomp and luxury, he diligentlyb applied to the 
eſtabliſhment of haſpitals ; and the multitudes, who were ſupported hy 
his charity, preferred the eloquent and edifying diſaomtſes of their 


archbiſhop; to the amuſements of the tlieatre, ur the cin The 


monuments of that eloquence, which was admired near twenty 


years at Antioch. and Conſtantinople, have been carefully preſerved ; 


authoriſed the crities of ſucceeding times to appreciate the genuine 


> merit of ee, They unanimouſly attribute to Ye Chriſtian 


© As I am ang a F to the woly- Eccleſiaſtique, tom. iii. p. 38.) yer the good 
minous ſermons of Chryſoſtom, I have giren taſte of the former is ſometimes yitiated by an 
my confidence to the, two moſt judicious and exceſive love of antiquity; and the good.ſenſe 
moderate of the eccleſiaſtical critics, Eraſmus of the latter is _ Ly -prudential 
at W. bag 1344.) and Dupin og 9 


. orator, | 
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: oraor;; the Bes command 'of an elegant and copious language; the 
judgment to conceal tlie advantages which he derived from the 
knowledge of rhetoric and philoſophy4/"#h ine xhauſtible fund of 
metaphots and ſimllitudes, of ideas and images tö vary and illuſ- 
trate the moſt familiar topics; the happy art of engaging the paſſions 
in the ſervice of virtue; and of expoſing tlie folly, as well as the 
turpitude; of 'vice; almoſt Bure we truth ad 5 reh e 
eee, eee am 36 ang 
The paſtoral Abos of the archbiſhop dE Quack enen 
and gradually united againſt him, two ſorts of enemies; the aſpiring 
clergy, who envied his ſucceſs, and eee vrho were 
offended by his reproofs. When Chryſoſtom thundered, from the 


thafts were ſpent among the crowd, without wounding, or even 
marking, the character of any individual. When he declaimed againſt 
the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty might obtain a tranſient eoniſola- 
tion from his invettives; but the guilty were ſtill ſhelteted by their 


numbers and the reproach- itfelf was dignified by ſome ideas of 


ſuperiority, and enjoyment. But as the pyramid roſe towards the 
fummit, it inſenſibly diminiſhed to a point; and the magiſtrates, the 
preſs Eudoxia herſelf, had a much larger ſhare of guilt, to divide 
among a fmaller proportion of criminals. The perſonal applications 
of the audience were anticipated, or confirmed, by the: teſtimony 
of their own conſcience; and the intrepid preacher aſſumed the dan- 
eren of expoſing both the offence, and the offender, to the 


4 "The females. of Conſtaminople- diltin- 1 BA I I Bn 
guiſhed themſelves by their enmity or their by the ornaments of dreſs, their age and ug- 
attachment to Chryſoſtom. Three noble and neſs. (Pallad. p. 25.) Olympias, by _ 
opulent widows, Marſa, Caſtricis, and Eu- zeal, diſplayed in more pious cauſe, has 
_ graphia, were the leaders of the perſecution obtained the title of ſaint. See Tillemont,. 

(Pallad. Dialog. tom. xiil. p. 14.). It was Mem. Eccleſ. AER : Haga | 
. a Net: | 


public: 
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public abhorrence. The ſecret reſentment of the court encouraged 
the diſcontent of the clergy and monks of Conſtantinople, who were 
too haſtily reformed by the fervent zeal of their archbiſhop. He 
had condemned, from the pulpit, the domeſtic females of the clergy 
of Conſtantinople, who, under the name of ſervants, or ſiſters, af- 


forded a perpetual occaſion either of fin, or of ſcandal. The ſilent 


and ſolitary aſcetics, who had ſecluded themſelves from the world, 
were intitled to the warmeſt approbation of Chryſoſtom; but he 
deſpiſed and ſtigmatiſed, as the diſgrace of their holy profeſſion, the 


crowd of degenerate monks, who, from ſome unworthy motives of 


_ pleaſure or profit, ſo frequently infeſted the ſtreets of the capital. To 


the voice of perſuaſion, the archbiſhop was obliged to add the terrors 
of authority; and his ardour, in the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, was not always exempt from paſſion; nor was it always 


guided by prudence. Chryſoſtom was naturally of a choleric diſpo- 


ſition“. Although he ſtruggled, according to the precepts of the 

goſpel, to love his private enemies, be indulged himſelf in the pri. 
vilege of hating the enemies of God, and of the church; and his 
ſentiments were ſometimes delivered with too much energy of coun- 
tenance and expreſſion. He ſtill maintained, from ſome conſider- 
ations of health, or abſtinence, his former habits of taking his repaſis 
alone; and this inhoſpitable cuſtom“, which his enemies imputed to 
pride, contributed, at leaſt, to nouriſh the infirmity of a moroſe and 


unſocial humour: 
y * + L 5 * * 
44 FA _ more pech Socra- 
tes, have defined the real character of Chry- 
ſoſtom with a. temperate and impartial free- 


$5 21 


dom, very offenſive to his blind admirers. 


Thoſe hiſtorians lived in the next generation, 
when party violence was abated, and had 
converſed with many perſons intimately ac- 


quainted with the virtues and e of 


the ſaint. 


oh Palladius (tom. li. p. 49, c. ) very 


Separated from that familiar ee Which 


ſeriouſly defends the n 8. "Wt never 
taſted wine, 2. The weakneſs of his ſtomach 
required a peculiar diet. 3. Buſineſs, or ſtu- 
dy, or devotion, often, kept him faſting. till 
ſun-ſet. 4. He deteſted the noiſe and levity 
of great dinners. 5. He ſaved the expence 
for the uſe of the poor. 6. He was appre- 
henſive, in a capital like Conſtantinople, of 
the your wm mo. of e, invita- 


tions. 
5 | facilitates 


his ſpeculatiye knowledge, of human nature to, the particular cha- 
| raters, 997 of his dependents, or of his equals... Conſcious, of the 
purity, of his i intentions, and perhaps of the ſuperiority of his genius, 
the \archþiſhop, of Conſtantinople. extended. the juriſdiction of the 
eity, that he might enlarge the ſphere of his paſtoral 


v3 5 


— and the conduct which the prophane imputed to an am- 


bitious motive „appeared to C Chryſoſtom himſelf in the light of a 
ſacred and indiſpenſable duty. In his viſitation through the Aſiatic 


provinces, he depoſed thirteen biſhops. of Lydia and Fhrygia; and 
indiſcreetly « declared, that; a deep, corruption. of ſimony and licen- 


tiouſneſs bad infected the whole epiſcopal order“. If thoſe biſhops | 


Were innocent, duch a raſh and un! juſt condemnation muſt excite a 
well;grounded diſcontent. Tf they were guiley, the numerous aſſo- 


ciates of their guilt 1 would ſoon diſcover, that their own ſafety de- 


pended on the, ruin 'of the archbiſhop z * whom fr Hudied to dere 
ſent as the tyrant of the Eaftern church. FRE ys | 

.. This eccleſiaſtical | conſpiracy was managed by Theophilus * arch- 
biſhoy,of Alexangria, an active and ambitious prelate, who diſplayed 
the fruits of rapine 16 invruments of oftentation. , His national diſ- 


like to ghe riſing greatneſs Of, a city, which degraded him from the 
| ſecond, to the third, rank, in n the Chriſtian world, was exaſperated 


by ſome perſonal diſputes with Chryſoftom. himſelf*. By the private 


invitation of the empreſs, Theophilus landed. at t Conſtantinople, 


ws «a i" * 


2 4 5. $3 5 8 4 r 32 
ytoſtom declares his free opinion which roſe among the monks of Egypt, con- 


(tom. ix. hom. iii. in AR. Apaſtol. P. 29.), cerning Origeniſm and Antropomorphiſm ; 
that, the” number of biſhops, who . might be the diſſimulation and violence of 1 3 
ſara bore a very ſmall 3 . wa his artful management of the ſimplicity of 


who would be damned. Epiphanius; the perſecmion and flight of the 
ge Tillemont, Mem. Eedeef. tom... xi. long, or tall, brothers; the ambiguous ſupport 
FN 41500. which they received at Conſtantinople from 


T have i omitted the controverſy Chryſoſtom, &. &c. 


Chryſoſtom 
is perſecuted 
by the em- 
preſs Eu- 
doxia, 


A, D. 403. 


9 
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„ * 1 P. ach a ſtout body of "FER AER OE to encounter „ 
and a train of dependent biſhops, to ſecure, by their voices, the ma- 
jority of a ſynod. The ſyned“ was convened in the ſuburb of 
Chalegdon, ſurnamed the Oak, dee Bude Needed « ſtately 
church and monaſtery; and their proceedings were continued during 
fourteen days, or ſeſſions. A biſhop and a deacon accuſed the arch- 
biſhop, of Conſtantinople; but the frivolous or improbable nature of 

the fortyr ſeven articles which they preſented againſt him, may 
juſtly be conſidered as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. Four 
ſueceſſive ſummons were ſignified to Chryſoſtom g but he ſtill refuſed 

to truſt either his perſon, or his reputation, in the hands of his im- 

| placable enemies, who prudently declining the examination. of any 
particular charges, condemned his contumacious diſobedience, and 
haſtily,pronounced: a.ſentence of depoſition The ſyned af the O 
wee addreſſed the emperor to ratify, and execute, their judg- 
charitably inſinuated, that the, penalties, of treaſon, might 
5 u ehen the audacius preacher, who. had. reviled, under the 
name of Jezabel, . the empreſz Eudoxia herſelf. Ihe archbiſhop was 
rudely arreſted, and conducted through. the city, by one of the Im- 
perial, meſſe y ngers, who landed him, dae Walk Navigation, near 

the Entrance, of the Euxine;, from Wee fore the expiration of 

two da: ays, h was g plorioully 1 5 


11 ads 4 1343 a Fes 83 


8 * be fir firſt aſtoniſhment his faithful people. had 8 mute 25 


8 paſſive: 155 ſuddenly roſe with unanimous and irreſiſtible fury. The- 


fs Ti ophilus eſcaped; but 165 promiſcuous « crowd of monks. and Egyptian . 
mlarxiners was Nlaughtered without 1 715 in the ſtreets of e e 1aol 5 


+45 Photius (p. 433-60) ob mec the tence. Seo Tillemont, Mir. ret tom. | 
original acts of the ſynod of the Oak; which p. 595. 

deſtroy the falſe aſſertion, that Chryſoſtom 5% Palladius owns 6 30.) That if he 

was condemned by no more than thirty-ſix people of Conſtantinople had found Theo- 

— of whom twenty - nine were Egyp- Philus, they would certainly have thrown 

Forty - ſve biſhops ſubſcribed his ſen- him into the ſea. Socrates mentions (I. vi. 

| . 
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rent of ſedition rolled forwards to the gates of the palace; and the en- 


preſs, agitated by fear, or remorſe, threw herſelf at the feet of Arca- 


dius, and confeſſed, that the public ſafety could be purchaſed onty by 


the reſtoration of Chryſoſtom. The Boſphorus was covered with in- | 


numerable veſſels; the ſhores of Europe and Aſia were profuſely il- 


luminated; and the acclamations of a victorious people accompanied,” 
from the port to the eathedral, the triumph of the archbiſhop ; who, 
too eaſily, conſented. to reſume the exerciſe of his functions, before 


his ſentence had been legally reverſed by the authority of an ecclefi- 
aſtical ſynod. Ignorant, or careleſs, of the impending danger, Chry- 


ſoſtom indulged his zeal, or perhaps his reſentment ;* declaimed with 
peculiar” aſperity againſt female vices; and condemned the profane 


honours which were addreſſed, almoſt in the precincts of St. Sophia, 


to the ſtatue of the empreſs. His imprudence tempted his enemies 


to inflame the haughty ſpirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps 8 


inventing; the famous exordium of a ſermon, * Herodias is again 


4 furious; Herodias again dances; ſhe once more requires the head 
* of John: an inſolent alluſion, which, as a woman and a ſove- 


reign," it was impoſſible for her to forgive. The ſhort interval of 
a perfidious truce was employed to concert more effectual meaſures 
for the diſgrace and ruin of the archbiſhop. A numerous council 
of the Eaſtern prelates, who were guided from a diſtance by the ad- 


vice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, without examining the 


juſtice, of he former ſentence ; and a [dence of Barbarian 


Ty N 


c. 17.) —— the eek nn ah wet See 3 vi. c. 18. 1 


ſailors of Alexandria, in which many wounds l. viii. c. 20. Zoſimus (I. v. p. 324. 327.) 
were given, and ſome lves. were loſt.” The mentions, in general terms, his invectives 


waſſacre of the monks is obſerved only by againſt Eudoxia. The homily, which begins 
the Pagan Zoſimus (I. v. p. 324.) who ac- with thaſe famqus words, is rejected as ſpuri- 


knowledges, that .Chryſoſtom had a fingular ous. Mongfaucey, tom. xiii. p. 15 1. Tille- 


talent to lead the illiterate, multitude, , y«p mont, Mew. . tom. xi, p. 60 5 
allrorez ahne; ee. 3 
. | 'Rra 


troops 
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— people. On the vigil of Eaſter, the ſolemn adminiſtration of bap- 


Exile of 


Chry ſoſtom, 


A. D. 404. 
June 20. 


awful myſteries of the Chriſtian worſhip. Arſacius ec 


THE DECLINE AND. FALL | 
troops was introduced into the city, to ſuppreſs the emotions of the. 


tiſm was rudely interrupted by the ſoldiers, who alarmed. the mo- 
deſty of the naked catechumens, and violated, by their ee the 


church of St. Sophia, and the archicpiſcopal throne. The alice 


retreated to the baths of Conſtantine, and afterwards to the fields: 


where they were ſtill purſued and inſulted by-the guards, the biſhops, 
and the magiſtrates The fatab day of the ſecond and final exile of 
Chryſoſtom was marked by the conflagration of the cathedral, of the 
ſenate-houſe, and of the adjacent buildings; and this calamity was 


ümputed, without proof, but not without e, to the deſpair 


of a perſecuted faction 

Cicero might claim ſome merit, if his aſi Ds. 
ſerved the peace of the republic; but the ſubmiſſion of Chryſoſtom 
was the indiſpenſable duty of a Chriſtian and a ſubject. Inſtead of 
liſtening to his humble prayer, that he might be permitted to reſide 
at Cyzicus, or Nicomedia, the inflexible empreſs aſſigned for his: 


exile the remote and deſolate town of Cucuſus, among the ridges of 


Mount Taurus, in the Leſſer Armenia. A ſecret; hope was enter- 
tained; that the archbiſhop might periſh in a difficult and dangerous 
march of ſeventy: days in the heat of ſummer, through the provinces: 


ef Aſia Minor, where he was continually tlireatened by tlie hoſtile 


attacks of the Iſaurians, and the more implacable fury of the monks. 
Yet Chryſoſtom arrived in ſafety at the place of his confinement; 


and the three years, which he ſpent at Cacuſus, and the neighbouring 


e we might naturally expe&-ſuch a charge 5" He diſplays thoſe ſpecious motives. (Poſt 
from Zoſimus (I. v. p- 327-) 3 but it is re- Reditum, c. 13, 14.) phate -y. -oades 


markable enough, that it ſhould be confirmed 
by Socrates, I. vi. c. 18. and the Paſchal _ 


Chronicle, Ps 307 
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en of Arabi,” were the laſt and moſt glorious of his life.” "Us e K . 
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character was conſecrated by abſence and perſecution; the faults of — , 


his adminiſtration were no longer remembered ; but every tongue | 
repeated the praiſes of his genius and virtue: and the reſpectful at- | 
tention of the Chriſtian world was fixed on a deſert ſpot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that ſolitude, the archbiſhop, whoſe 
active mind was invigorated by misfortunes, maintained a ſtrict and 
frequent correſpondence with the moſt diſtant provinces; exhorted 
the ſeparate congregation of his faithful adherents to perſevere in 
their allegiance ; urged the deſtruction of the temples of Phenicia, 
and the extirpation of hereſy in the iſle of Cyprus; extended his 
paſtoral care to the miſſions of Perfia and Scythia ; negotiated, by 
his ambaſſadors, with the Roman pontiff, and the emperor Tiono 
rius; and boldly appealed, from a partial ſynod, to the ſupreriie tri- 
bunal of a free and general council, The mind of the Muſttions 
exile was ſtill independent ; but his captive body was expoſe: to knie 
revenge of the oppreſſors, Who continued to abuſe the nate uh 
authority of Areadius“. An order was di {patched for the1 aftant re- 
moval of Chryſoſtom to the extreme deſert of Pityus; "and bis guards 
fo faithfully obeyed their cruel inſtructions, that, before ke reached 


the ſea-coaſt of the Euxine, he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in His death, 
the ſixtieth year of his age. The ſucceeding generation ackfiow- | Spade? 


14 1 f L 1 1 , x 


— 


Two hundred and forty-two of the epiſ- 
tles of Chryſoſtom are- ſtill extant (Opera, 
tom. iii. p. 528—-736.). They are addreſſed 
to a great variety of perſons, and ſhew a 
firmneſs of mind, much ſuperior to that of 
Cicero in his exile, The fourteenth epiſtle 
contains a curious narrative of the dangers of 
his journey. | 
After the exile of Chryſoſtom, Theo- 
philus publiſhed an enormous and horrible vo- 
lume againſt him, in which the perpetually re- 
peats the polite expreſſions of hoſtem huma- 


_ 


nitatis, facrilegorum principem, ; immundum : 


dæmonem; he affirms, that John Chryſoſtom 
had delivered his ſoul to be adulterated by 
the devil; and wiſhes that ſome farther pu- 


viſhinent, adequate (if poſſible) to the mag- - 


nitude of his crimes, may be inflicted on him. 


St. Jerom, at the requeſt of his friend Theo- 
philus, tranſlated this edifying performance 
from Greek into Latin. See Facundus Her- 
mian. Defenſ. pro iii Capitul. I. vi. c. 5. 


Publiſhed by Sirmond, age 1. P. vous 
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ledged his innocence and merit. - The archbiſhops of the Eaſt, . 
might bluſh, that their predeceſſors had been the enemies of Chryſoſ- 


tom, were gradually diſpoſed, by the firmneſs of the Roman pontiff, 
to reſtore the honours: of that venerable name 
en of: the clergy and people of Conſtantinople, his relics, thirty 


At the pious ſoli- 


years after his death, were tranſported from their obſcure ſepulchre to 


His relics 
tranſported 
to Conſtan- 
. tinople, 

A. D. 433, 
January 27. 


The death of 
Arcadivs, 
A. D. 408, 
May 1, 


the royal city 


The emperor Theodoſius advanced to receive them 
as far as Chalcedon; and, falling proſtrate on the coffin, implored, 


in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius and en the for- 


giveneſs of the injured faint *. 
Yet a reaſonable doubt may 00 entertained. 8 any flain of 
hereditary guilt could be derived from Arcadius to his ſucceſſor. 


Eudoxia was a young and beautiful woman, who indulged: her 


paſſions, and deſpiſed her huſband: Count John enjoyed, at leaſt, 
the familiar confidence of the emprels ; and Lo public named him 

as the real father of Theodoſius the younger. The birth of a ſon 
was accepted, however, by the pious huſband, as an event the moſt 


fortunate and, honourable to himſelf, to his family, and to the eaſtern 
world: and the royal infant, by an unprecedented. favour, was in- 


veſted with the titles of Cæſar and Auguſtus. | Inleſs than! Sour years 


8 His name was inſerted by his ſucceſſor 35 According to LEA accounts | (Baronins, - 


Atticus in the Dyptics of the churelr of Con- 


ſtantinople, A. D. 418. Ten years afterwards 
he was revered as a ſaint. Cyril, who inhe- 


rited the place, and the paſſions, of his uncle 
Theophilus, yielded with much reluctance. See 


Facund. Hermian. I. iv. c. 1. Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xiv. p. 277 283. 


1 Socrates, I. vii. c. 45. Theodoret, 1. v. 
c. 36. This event reconciled the Joannites, 


who had hitherto refuſed to acknowledge his 
ſucceſſors. During his lifetime, the Joannites 
were reſpeted by the catholics, as the true 
and orthodox communion of Conſtantinople. 
Their obſtinacy gradually drove them to the 
brink of ſchiſm. 


Annal. Eecleſ. A. D. 438, Ne g, 10. ), the 
emperor was forced to ſend a letter of invita- 


tion and excuſes, before the body of the ce- 


remonious ſaint could * moved from Co- 
mana. 
59 Zoſimns, 1. v. p. 315. The chaſtity of 
an empreſs ſhould not be impeached without 


producing a witneſs ; but it is aſtoniſhing, that 


the witneſs ſhould write and live under a prince, 
whoſe legitimacy he dared to attack. We muſt 


ſuppoſe that his hiſtory was a party libel, pri- 
vately read and circulated by the Pagans. 


Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
782.) is nnn, 
of Eudoxia, 


afterwards, 


or THE ROMAN! EMPIRE. ET 


; n Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, was a eyed by the C HA P. 
conſequences of a miſcarriage ;/ and this untimely death confounded wu 
the prophecy of a holy biſhopꝰ, Who, amidſt the univerſal joy, 
| had ventured to foretel, that ſhe ſhould beheld the long and auſpi- 
_ cious'feignt of her glorious ſon. The catholics applauded the Juſtice 
of heaven, which avenged the perſecution of St. Chryſoſtom; and 
perhaps the emperor was the only perſon who-ſiticerely bewailed the 
lofs of the haughty and rapacious: Eudexia. Such à domeftic »miſ- 
fortune affſicted Bim more deeply than the public calamities of the 
Faſt ?; the licentious excurſions, from Pontus to Paleſtine, of the 
Iſaurian robbers, whoſe impunity accuſed the weakneſs of the go- 
verninent; and the earthquakes, the conflagrations, the famine, and 
the fliglits of locuſtsꝰ, which the popular diſcontent was equally | 
diſpoſed to attribute to the incapacity” of the monarch. At length, 
in the thirty- firſt year of his age, after a reign (if we may abuſe that 
word) of thirteen years, three months, and fifteen days, Arcadius 
expired in the palace of Conſtantinople. It is impoſſible to deli- 
neate his character; fince, in a period very copiouſly furniſhed with 
hiſtorical materials, it has not been poſſible to remark one ation that 
properly belongs to the ſon of the great Theodoſius. 
The hiſtorian Procopius has, indeed illuminated the mind of the 
dying emperor with a ray of human prudence, or celeſtial wiſdom. 
| Arcadius conſidered, with anxious foreſight, the helpleſs condition 
of his ſon Theodoſius, Who Was no more than overs” 19 52 of age, 
= Porphyry of Genn. His ned? Was crak. 6 WR 1 vi. p. 73. 76.) deſcribes, 
| ported by the order which he had obtained for in lively colours, the regular" and deſtrucive 
the deſtruction of eight Pagan' temples of that march of the locuſts, which ſpread a dark cloud. 
city. See the curious details of his life (Baro- between heaven and earth, over the land of 
nius, A. D. 401, N* 17——51.), originally writ- Paleſtine. Seaſonable winds ſcattered them, 


ten in Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, by a partly into the Dead Sea, and partly into the 
monk, one of his favourite deacons. | Mediterranean, 

© Philoſtorg, I. xi. c. 8. and CO .  ® Procopius,de Bell. Perſic. Li. c. 2. . 8. 
DO ne SF ai edit, Louvre. . 2 
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the 8 factions of: a. minozity, and the aſpiring ſpirit of Jer- 
degerd, the Perſian monarch. | Inſtead of tempting the allegiance of 
an ambitious ſubject, by the participation of ſupreme power, he 
boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a king; and placed, by a ſolemn 
teſtament, the ſceptre of the Faſt in the hands of Jezdegerd himſelf. 
The royal guardian accepted and diſcharged this honourable truſt 
with unexampled fidelity; and the infancy of Theodoſius was pro- 
tecded by the arms and councils of Perſia. Such is the ſingular nar- 
rative of Procopius; and his veracity is not diſputed by Agathias ©, 
while he preſumes to diſſent from his judgment, and to arraign the 
wiſdom of a Chriſtian. emperor, who, ſo raſhly, though ſo fortunate- 
ly, committed his ſon and his dominions to the unknown faith of a 
ſtranger, a rival, and a heathen. At the diſtance of one hundred and 
fifty years, this political queſtion might be debated, in. the court of 
Juſtinian; but a prudent hiſtorian will refuſe to examine the propricty, 


till he has aſcertained the truth, of the teſtament of Arcadius. As it 


fiands without a parallel in the hiſtory of he world, we may juſtly 
require, that it ſhould be atteſted by the poſitive and unanimous evi- 


- dence of contemporaries, The ſtrange novelty of the event, which 


| excites our diſtruſt, muſt have attracted their notiee; and their uni- 


Adminiftra-. 


tion of An- 


the mius, 


A. D. 408 — 
3 


verſal ſilence annihilates the vain tradition of the ſucceeding age. 
The maxims of Roman juriſprudence, if they could fairly be tranſ- 
ferred from private property to public dominion, would have adjudged 


to the emperor Honorius the guardianſhip | of his nephew, till he 


had attained, at leaſt, the fourteenth year of his age. But the weak- 


5 neſs of Honorius, and the calamities of his reign, diſqualified him 


from proſecuting this natural claim; and fuch was the abſolute ſepa- 


_ Agathias, L iv. p. WE 137. n very ſenſibly on the merits of this fable, His 
ne confeſfes the prevalence of the tradition, * criticiſm was not warped by any eccleſiaſtical 
he aſſerts, that Procopius was tlie firſt who authority: both ops a6 be and a are 


bad committed it to writing. Tillemont half Pagans, 


(Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 1 J argues 
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4 of vhs two Monarchen both in — and affection, that C SS 
| Conſtantinople would have obeyed, with lefs reluctance, the orders — 
of the Perſian, than thoſe of the Itakan, court. Under a prince, 

whoſe weakneſs is diſguiſed by the external figns of manhood and di- 
cretion, the moſt worthleſs favourites may ſecretly diſpute the empire 
of the palace; and dictate to ſubmiſſive provinces, the commands of 
a ' maſter, whom they direct and deſpiſe. But the miniſters of a 
child, who is incapable of arming them with the ſanction of the 

royal name, muſt acquire and exerciſe an independent authority. 
The great officers of the ſtate and army, who had been appointed 
before the death of Arcadius, formed an ariſtocracy, which might have 

inſpired them with the idea of a free republic ; and the goverament 
of the Eaſtern empire was fortunately aſſumed by the præfect An- 

_ themius®, who obtained, by his ſuperior abilities, a laſting aſcend- 
ant over the minds of his equals. The ſafety of the young emperor 
proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius ; and his prudent firm- 

neſs ſuſtained the force and reputation of an infant reign, Uldin, 
with a 'formidable hoſt of Barbarians, was encamped i in the heart 
of Thrace ; he proudly rejected all terms of accommodation; and, 
pointing to the riſing ſun, declared to the Roman ambaſſadors, that 
the courſe of that planet ſhould alone terminate the conqueſts of the 

 Huns, But the deſertion of his confederates, who were privately 
convinced of the juſtice and liberality of the Imperial miniſters, 
obliged Uldin to repaſs the Danube: the tribe of the Scyrri, which 
compoſed his rear-guard, was almoſt extirpated ; and many thou= _ 
| fand captives. were diſperſed, to cultivate, with ſervile labour, the : 


1 vil. d. 3. . W ts 967 "=" 7” EY 
the grandſon of Philip, one of the miniſters of and held the præfecture about ten years. See 
Conſtantius, and the grandfather of the em- his honours and praiſes in Godefroy, Cod. 

peror Anthemius. Aﬀer his return from the Theod. tom, vi. p. 350. Tillemont, Hiſt, | 


Perſian embaſſy, he was appointed conſul and des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 1, Kc. 
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gens of Aſia . bs the midſt of the public tiumph, and 
was protected by a ſtrong incloſure of new and more extenſive walls; 


the ſame vigilant care was applied to reſtore the fortifications of the. 
Illyrian cities; and. a plan was judiciouſly conceived, which, in the 


ſpace of ſeven years, would have ſecured the command of the Da- 


nube, by eſtabliſhing on that river a e e fleet of two. andre 


Character 


and admini- 


ſtration of 
Pulcheria, 


A. D. 414— 
453» 


dence, or 


and fifty armed veſſels ©, 


But the Romans had 6 lag been ene to thi hy of a 
ech, that the firſt, even among the females, of the Imperial 
family, who diſplayed any ceurage or capacity, was permitted to 
aſcend the vacant throne of Theodoſius. His ſiſter Pulcheria , who 


was only two years older than himſelf, received, at the age of ſix- 


teen, the title of Auguſta; and though her favour might be ſome- 
times clouded by caprice or intrigue, ſhe continued to govern the 
Eaſtern empire near forty years; during the long minority of her 
brother, and after his death, in her. own name, and in the name of 
Marcian, her nominal huſband. From a motive, either of pru · 
religion, ſhe embraced a life of celibacy; and notwith- 
ſtanding ſome aſperſions on the chaſtity of Pulcheria”?, this reſolu- 


tion, which ſhe communicated. to her ſiſters Arcadia and Marina, 


was celebrated by the Chriſtian world, as the ſublime effort of heroic 


piety. In the preſence of the clergy and people, the three daughters 


of Arcadius.” dedicated their virginity to God; and the obligation 


of 


86 Comjomen, . Veg c. 5. He ſaw ſome rate article to ls honour of St, Pulcheris 5 


Seyrri at work near Mount Olympus, in Bi- 


chynia, and cheriſhed the vain hope that thoſe 


captives were the laſt of the nation. 
. 1 I. vii. tit. xvii. I. xv. tit. 1. 


85 * as filed threes chapters with a 


magnificent-panegyric of Pulcheria (l. ix. c. 1, 
2, 3.) ; and Tillemont (Memoires Ecclef. 


tom, W. P. 17 1 184. An has dedicated a ſepa-.. 


virgin, and empreſs.. 
% Suidas (Excerpta, p. 68. in Script. By- : 
zant.) pretends, on the credit of the Neſto- 


rians, that Pulcheria was, exaſperated againſt 
their founder, becauſe he cenſured her con- 


nection with the beautiful Paulinus, and her 
inceſt· with her brother Theodofius. 9 

79 See Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 70, 
'Flaccilla, the eldeſt daughter, aber, died 


before 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


of their ſolemn vow was inſcribed on a tablet of gold and gems; 

which they publicly offered in the great church of Conſtantinople, « 
| Their palace was converted into a ' monaſtery ; and all males, except 
the guides of their conſcience, the ſaints who had forgotten the 
diſtinction of ſexes, were ſcrupulouſly excluded from the holy 
threſhold. Pulcheria, . her two ſiſters, and a choſen train of favourite 
damſels, formed a religious community: they renounced the vanity - 
_ of dreſs; interrupted, by frequent faſts, their ſimple and frugal diet; 
| allotted a portion of their time to works of embroidery; and de- 
voted ſeveral hours of the day and night to the exerciſes of prayer 
and pſalmody. The piety of a Chriſtian virgin was adorned by the 
zeal and liberality of an empreſs. Eceleſiaſtical hiſtory deſcribes 
the ſplendid churches, which were built at the expence of Pul- 
cheria, in all the provinces of the Eaft ; her charitable founda- 
tions for the benefit of ſtrangers and the poor; the ample. dona- 
tions which ſhe aſſigned for the perpetual maintenance of monaſtic 


ſocieties; and the active ſeverity with which ſhe laboured to ſuppreſs 
the oppoſite hereſies of Neſtorius and Eutyches. Such virtues were 
ſuppoſed to deſerve the peculiar favour of the Deity; and the relics of 
_ martyrs, as well as the knowledge of future events, were communi- 


_ cated in viſions and revelations to the Tmperial ſaint”, Yet the 
devotion of Pulcheria never diverted her indefatigable attention from 
temporal affairs; and ſhe alone, among alt the deſcendants of the 
great enen, e to I inherited any ſhare of his ny 


before Arcadins, or i ſhe lived till the year 


431 (Marcellin. Chron.), ſome defect of mind 


or body muſt have exeluded her from the | 


honours of her rank. | 
7% She was admoniſhed, by Bt; dreams, 
of the place where the relics of the forty mar- 
tyrs had been buried. The ground had ſucceſ- 
ſively belonged to the houſe and garden of a 
woman of ee to a monaſtery of 


5 


Macedonian monks, and to 2 church of St. 


Thyrſus, erected by Czfarias, who was conſul 
A. D. 397 ; and the memory of the relics 
was almoſt obliterated. Notwithſtanding the 
charitable wiſhes of Dr. Jortin (Remarks, 


tom. Iv. p. .234-), it is not eaſy to acquit 
Pulcheria of ſome ſhare in the pious fraud; 


which mult have been tranſacted, when ſhe 
was more than five-and-thirty years of age, 


ſpirit 
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ſpirit and abilities; The elegant and Kaeniliar uſe which the had ae- 
quired, both of the Greek and Latin languages, was readily applied 
to the various occaſions of ſpeaking, or writing, on public buſineſs: 
her deliberations were maturely weighed; her actions were prompt 
and deciſive ; and, while ſhe moved without noiſe or oftentation the 
wheel of government, ihe diſereetly attributed to the genius. of the 
emperor, the long tranquillity of his reign. In the haſt years of his 
peaceful life, Europe was indeed aftlifted by the arms of Attila; 
but the more extenſive provinces of Aſia ftill continued to enjoy 


a profound and permanent repoſe. Theodoſius the younger was 


never reduced to the diſgraceful neceſſity. of encountering and puniſh- 


. ing a rebellious ſubject: and ſince we cannot applaud the vigour, 


ſome praiſe may be due to the mildneſs, and proſperity, of the ad- 


| miniſtration of Pulcheria. 


Edacation 
and character 
of Theodo- 


nus the 


younger, 


The Roman world was deeply indeed | in "ho education of its 
maſter. A regular courſe of ſtudy and exerciſe was judiciouſſy i in- 


ſtituted; of the military exerciſes of riding, and ſhooting with the 


bow; of the liberal ſtudies of grammar, rhetoric, and philoſophy : 
the aſt fkilful maſters of the Eaſt ambitiouſly ſolicited the attention. 


of their royal pupil; and ſeveral noble youths were introduced into 
the palace, to animate his diligence by the emulation of friendſhip. 
Pulcheria alone diſcharged the important taſk of inſtructing her bro- 
ther in the arts of government; but her precepts may countenance- 


ſome ſuſpicion of the extent of her capacity, or of the purity of her 
intentions. She taught him to maintain a grave and majeſtic de- 
portment ; to walk, to hold his robes, to ſeat himſelf on his throne, 


in a manner worthy of a great prince ; to abſtain from laughter ; to- 


kſten with condeſcenſion ; to return ſuitable anſwers ; to aſſume, by 


turns, a ſerious or a placid countenance; in a word, to repreſent 


with grace and ene the external figure of a Roman emperor. But 


Theodoſius 
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Theodoſ us was never excited to ſupport the weight and hore of CHAP. 


an illuſtrious name; and, inſtead of aſpiring to imitate his anceſtors, Gs 
he degenerated (if we may preſume to meaſure the degrees of i inca- 
pacity) below the weakneſs of his father and his uncle. Arcadius 
and Honorius had been aſſiſted by the guardian care of a parent, 
whoſe leſſons were enforced by his authority, and example. But 
the unfortunate prince, who is born in the purple, muſt remain a 
ſtranger to the voice of truth; and the ſon of Arcadius was con- 
demned to paſs his perpetual infancy, encompaſſed only by a ſervile 
train of women and eunuchs. The ample leiſure, which he ac- 
quired by neglecting the eſſential duties of his high office, was filled 
dy idle amuſements, and unprofitable ſtudies. Hunting was the 
only active purſuit that could tempt him beyond the limits of 
the palace; but he moft aſſiduouſſy laboured, ſometimes by. the 
light of a midnight lamp, in the mechanic occupations of paint- 
ing and carving ; and the elegance with which he tranſcribed reli- 
gious books, entitled the Roman emperor to the ſingular epithet of 
Calligraphes, or a fair writer. Separated from the world by an im- 
penetrable veil, Theodoſius truſted the perfons whom he loved; he 
loved thoſe who were accuſtomed to amuſe and flatter his indolence ; 
and as he never peruſed the papers that were preſented for the royal 
fignature, the acts of injuſtice the moſt repugnant to his character. 
were frequently perpetrated in his name. The emperor himſelf was 
chaſte, temperate, liberal, 5 and merciful; but theſe d | which 


1 There is a. remarkable difference 1 his ſiſter (I. vii. c. 22. 42. ). Philoſlorgius : 


tween the two eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, who 


in general bear ſo cloſe a. reſemblance. So- 
zomen (I. ix. c. 1.) aſcribes to Pulcheria the 
government of the empire, and the education 


of her brother; whom he ſcarcely conde- 
ſcends to praiſe. Socrates, though he af- 
fectedly diſclaims all hopes of favour or fame, 
compoſes an elaborate panegyric on the em- 


peror, and cautiouſly ſuppreſſes the merits of 


(I. xii. c. 7.) expreſſes 1 the inflaence of Pul- 
cheria in gentle and courtly language, ras 
Baornxa; onuiuous vrnpervfem 1 ese 
Suidas (Excerpt. p. 53.) gives a true charac- 
ter of Theodofius ; and 1 have followed the 
example of Tillemont (tom. vi. p. 25.), in 

borrowing ſome ſtrokes from the modern. 


Greeks. 
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AP can only deſerve the name of virtues, when they are ſupported by 


—— courage, and regulated by diſcretion, were ſeldom beneficial, and 


Character 
and ad ven- 

tures of the 

empreſs Eu- 


docia, 


A. D. 42 1— 


in the Paſchal Chronicle (p. 311, 312.) 


they ſometimes proved miſchievous, to mankind. His mind, ener- 
vated by a royal education, was oppreſſed, and degraded, by abject 
ſuperſtition: he faſted, he ſung pſalms, he blindly accepted the mi- 


racles and doctrines, with which his faith was continually nouriſhed. 
Theodoſius devoutly worſhipped the dead and living ſaints of the 


Catholic church; and he once refuſed to eat, till an inſolent monk, 
who had caſt an excommunication on his ſovereign, condeſcended t to 


heal the ſpiritual wound which he had inflicted”, 


The ſtory of a fair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a private | 
condition to the Imperial throne, might be deemed an incredible 
romance, if ſuch a romance had not been verified in the marriage of 
Theodoſius. The celebrated Athenais was educated by her father 
Leontius in the religion and ſciences of the Greeks; and ſo advan- 


tageous was the opinion which the Athenian philoſopher entertained _ 
of his contemporaries, that he divided his patrimony between his 
two ſons, bequeathing to his daughter a ſmall legacy of one hun- 


dred pieces of gold, in the lively confidence that her beauty and 
merit would be a ſufficient portion. The jealouſy and avarice of her 
brothers ſoon compelled Athenias to ſeek a refuge at Conſtantinople ; 
and, with ſome hopes, either of juſtice, or favour, to' throw herſelf 
at the feet of ene That ſagacious e liſtened to ) her elo- 


513 * 


= Thad, ee the keep of The authors” ee ee 


| Cyrrhus, one of the firſt men of his age for pictures of the empreſs Eudocia. The mo- 


his learning and piety, applauds the obedience dern Greeks, Zonaras, Cedrenus, & c. have 
of Theodoſius to the divine laws. diſplayed the love, rather than the talent, of 
2% Socrates (1. vii. c. 21.) mentions ber fiction. From Nicephorus, indeed, I have 
name (Athenais, the daughter of Leontius, ventured to aſſume her age. The writer of 
an Athenian ſophiſt), her baptiſm, marriage, a romance would not have imagined, that 
and poetical genius. The moſt ancient ac- Athenais was near twenty-eight years old 
count af her hiſtory is in John Malala when ſhe inflamed the heart of a 08 em- 


(part ii. P- 20, 21. edit. Venet. 1743), and peror. 


quent 


or THE ROMAN. EMPIRE; TD 


quent ener and ell deſtined the daughter of the ohiloſo- C N p. 
pher Leontĩus for the future wife of the emperor of the Eaſt, who . 
kad now attained the twentieth year of his age. She eaſily excited 

Ez the curioſity of her brother, by an intereſting picture of the charms 

of Athenais ; large eyes, a well-proportioned noſe, a fair complexion, 
golden locks,, a ſlender. perſon, a graceful demeanour, an under- 
ſtanding improved by ſtudy, and a virtue tried by diſtreſs. Theo- 

doſius, concealed behind a curtain in the apartment of his ſiſter, was. 
permitted to behold the Athenian - virgin: the modeſt. youth imme- 
diately declared his pure and honourable love; and the royal nup- 
tials were celebrated amidſt the acclamations of the capital and the 

provinces. Athenais, who was eaſily perſuaded to renounce the. | 

errors of, Paganiſm, received at her baptiſm the Chriſtian name of 
Eudocia ; but the cautious Pulcheria withheld the title of Auguſta, 
till the wife of Theodoſius had approved her fruitfulneſs by the birth. 
of a daughter, Who eſpouſed, fifteen. years afterwards, the emperor. 
of the Weſt. The brothers of Eudocia obeyed; with ſome anxiety, 
her Imperial- fummons ;. but, as ſhe could eaſily forgive their for- 
tunate unkindneſs, ſhe indulged the tenderneſs, or perhaps the vanity. 
of a ſiſter, by promoting: them to the rank of conſuls and præfects. 

In the luxury of the palace, ſhe ſtill cultivated thoſe ingenuous. arts 
which had contributed to her greatneſs ;- and wiſely dedicated her 
talents to the Honour of religion, and of her huſband: Eudocia 

_ compoſed a poetical paraphraſe: of the firſt eight books of the Old 

Teſtament, and of the prophecies of Daniel and Zachariah ; a cento 
of the verſes of Homer, applied to the life and miracles; of Chriſt, , 
the legend of St. Cyprian, and a . panegyric on the Perſian victories 
of Theodoſius: and her writings, which were applauded by a ſervile - 
and ſuperſtitious age, have not been diſdained by the candour of im- 


Partial criticiſm”. The nen of the emperor was not abated by - 
„ | time 


8985 86406 1. vii; c. 21. Photias, p. 413 and has been repeatedly printed; tei the | 
== The. Homeric cento is fall SHO" _— Eudocia to-that infipid veal 
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time and poſſeſſion ; and Eiidocls, after the marriage of wir Wen 


ex, was permitted to diſcharge her grateful vows by a folemn pil- 


| Eudocia. 


grimage to Jeruſalem. Her oſtentatious progreſs through the Eaſt may 


ſieem inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſtian humility: ſhe pro- 
nounced, from a throne of gold and gems, an eloquent oration to 


the ſenate of Antioch, declared her royal intention of enlarging the 
walls of the eity, beſtowed a donative of two hundred pounds of 


gold to reſtore the public baths, and accepted the ſtatues, which were 
decreed by the gratitude of Antioch. 


In the Holy Land, her alms 
and pious foundations exceeded the munificence of the great He- 
lena; and though the public treaſure might be impoveriſhed by this 


| exceſſive liberality, ſhe enjoyed the conſcious ſatisfaction of return- 


ing to Conſtantinople with the chains of St. Peter, the right arm of 


| . Stephen, and an undoubted picture of the Virgin, painted by 


But this pilgrimage was the fatal term of the glories of 
Satiated with empty pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of 
her obligations to Pulcheria, ſhe ambitiouſly aſpired to the government 
of the Eaſtern empire: the palace was diſtracted by female diſcord ; 
but the victory was at laſt decided, by the ſuperior aſcendant of the 
ſiſter of Theodoſius. The execution of Paulinus, maſter of the of- 
fices, and the diſgrace of Cyrus, Prætorian præfect of the Eaſt, con- 
vinced the public, that the favour of Eudocia was inſufficient to pro- 


St. Luke 


tect her moſt faithful friends; and the uncommon. beauty of Pauli- 


nus encouraged the ſecret rumour, that his guilt was that of a ſucceſsful | 
lover. As ſoon as the empreſs perceived that the affection of The- 


2s diſputed by the critics. 


Biblioth. Græc. tom. i. p. 357. The Jonia, 
a miſcellaneous dictionary of hiſtory and 
fable, was compiled by another empreſs of 
the name of Eudocia, wholived in the eleventh 
century; ; and the work is ſtill extant in ma- 


nuſeript. 

76 Baronius (Annal. Reclef. A. D. mY 
439) is copious and florid ; but he is accuſed 
of placing the lies of different h on as 
ſame level of authenticity, 


See Fabricius, | 


77 In this mort view of the diſgrace of 


Eudocia, J have imitated the caution of Eva. 


grius (I. i. c. 21.), and count Marcellinus 
(in Chron. A. D. 440 and 444). The twa 


authentic dates aſſigned by the latter, over. 
turn a great part of the Greek fictions; and 
the celebrated ſtory of the apple, &c, is fit 
only for the Arabian Nights, where ſome · 


thing not very unlike it = be found, 


Wt : odoſſus 
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odoſius was irretrievably loſt, ſhe aac the permiſſion of retiring 
to the diſtant ſolitude of Jeruſalem. She obtained her requeſt; but 
the jealouſy of Theodoſius, or the vindictive ſpirit of Pulcheria, 
purſued her in her laſt retreat; and Saturninus, count of the do- 
meſtics; was directed to puniſn with death two eccleſiaſtics, her 
moſt favoured ſervants. Eudocia inſtantly revenged them by the 
aſſaſſination of the count: the furious paſſions, which ſhe indulged 
on this ſuſpicious occaſion, ſeemed 'to/ juſtify the ſeverity of Theodo- 
ſius; and the empreſs, ignominiouſly ſtript of the honours of her 
rank , was diſgraced, perhaps unjuſtly, in the eyes of the world. 
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The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about ſixteen years, was (| pent- 


in exile and devotion ; and the approach of age, the death of Theo- 
doſius, the. misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a captive 
from Rome to Carthage, and the ſociety of the Holy Monks of 
Paleſtine, inſenſibly confirmed the religious temper of her mind. 
After a full experience of the viciſſitudes of human life, the daughter 
of the philoſopher Leontius expired, at Jeruſalem, in the ſixty- 
ſeventh year of her age; proteſting with her dying breath, that 


' ſhe had never en the bounds of innocence and friend- 


| ſhip *. FS. 2 A 

'The gentle ns of Theodoſius was never r e by the 3 
tion of conqueſt, or military renown; and the ſlight alarm of a 
Perſian war ſcarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the Eaſt. The 


The Perſian 
war, 


A. D. 422. 


motives of this war were juſt and honourable. In the laſt year of 


the reign. of Jeadegrnd, the ſuppoſed bares, of Theodoſius, a 


75 priſeus (in Excerpt. 1 p. 69.), a Paſchal Chronicle may e above 
contemporary, and a courtier, dryly men- regard; and, in the domeſtic hiſtory of An- 
tions her Pagan and Chriſtian names, with- tioch, John Malala becomes a writer of good 
out adding any title of honour. or reſpect. authority. The Abbe Guenee, in a memoir 

79 For the wo pilgrimages. of Eudocia, on the fertility of Paleſtine; of which I have 
and her long reſidence at Jeruſalem, her de- only ſeen an extract, calculates. the gifts of 
votion, alms, &c. ſee Socrates (I. vii. c. 47.) Eudocia at 20,488 pounds of gold, above 
and Evagrius (l. i. c. 20, 21, 22.). The 800,000 pounds in 


Vor. III. Yes BEES N 1 4 77 biſbop, 
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| biſhop, who aſpired to the crown of martyrdom, 8 one of 
His zeal and obſtinacy were revenged on 
his brethren : the Magi excited a cruel perſecution; and the intolerant 
zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his ſon Varanes, or Bahram, who 
ſoon afterwards aſcended the throne. Some Chriſtian fugitives, who 
eſcaped the Roman frontier, were ſternly demanded, and gene- 
rouſly refuſed : and the refuſal, aggravated by commercial diſputes, 
ſoon kindled a war between the rival monarchies, The mountains of 


Armenia, and the plains or Meſopotamia, were filled with hoſtile 


armies ; but the operations of two ſucceſſive campaigns were not 
productive of any deciſive or memorable events. Some engagements. 


were fought, ſome towns were beſieged, with various and doubtful 


| panegyrics the hiſtorians 


| ſucceſs; and if the Romans failed in their attempt to recover the 
long loſt poſſeſſion of Niſibis, the Perſians were repulſed from the 


walls of a Meſopotamian city, by the valour of a martial biſhop, who 
pointed his thundering engine in the name of St. Thomas the Apoſtle. 
Yet the ſplendid victories, which the incredible ſpeed of the meſ- 


ſenger Palladius repeatedly announced to the palace of Conſtan- 


tinople, were celebrated with feſtivals and panegyrics. From. theſe 
** of the age might borrow their -extra- | 
ordinary, and, perhaps, fabulous, tales ; of the proud challenge of a 


| Perfian hero, who was entangled by the net, and diſpatched: by the 


ſword, of Areobindus the Goth; of the ten thouſand Inmortalt, 
who were lain in the attack of the Roman eamp; and of the hun- 


dred thouſand Arabs, or Saracens, who were impelled by a panic 
terror to throw themſelves headlong g into the Euphrates. Such events. 


80 Theodoret, I. v. c. 39. Tillemont, 


damage which. we have | unſarefully com- 
Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xii. p. 356—364. Aſ- 8 


mitted. 


tom. iv. p. 61. 


ſemanni, Bibl. Oriental. tom. iii. p. 396. 
Theodoret blames the raſh- 


neſs of Abdas, but extols the conſtancy of his 


martyrdom. Yet I do not clearly underſtand 
the caſuiſtry which probibits our repairing the | 


1 


31. Socrates (1. vii. c. 18, 19, 20, 3 
is the beſt author for the Perſian war. We 


may likewiſe conſult the three Chronicles, 


the Paſchal, and thoſe. of Marcellinus and. 
N. 1 


may 
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may be diſbelieved, or diſregarded ; but the e ef a biſhop, 
Aeaeius of Amida, whoſe name might have dignified the faintly ca- 
lendar, ſhall not be loſt in oblivion. Boldly declaring, that vaſes of 
gold and ſilver are uſeleſs to a God who neither eats nor drinks, the 
generous prelate ſold the plate of the church of Amida; employed 
the price in the redemption of ſeven thouſand Perſian captives; 


ſupplied their wants with affectionate liberality; and diſmiſſed them 


to their native country, to inform their king of the true ſpirit of the 
religion which he perſecuted. The practice of benevolence in the 


midſt of war muſt always tend to aſſuage the animoſity of contending 
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nations; and I wiſh to perſuade myſelf, that Acacius contributed to 


the reſtoration of peace. In the conference which was held on the 


limits of the two empires, the Roman ambaſſadors degraded the per- 


ſonal character of their ſovereign, by a vain attempt to magnify the ex- 
tent of his power; when they ſeriouſly adviſed the Perſians to prevent, 
by a timely accommodation, the wrath of a monarch, who was yet 
ignorant of this diſtant war. A truce of one hundred years was 

ſolemnly ratified; and, although the revolutions of Armenia might 
threaten the public tranquillity, the eſſential conditions of this treaty 
were reſpected near — arge 0 1 me ſucceſſors of Conſtantine 
and Artaxerxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian Dab firſt encountered on RY 
banks of the Euphrates, the kingdom of Armenia was alternately 
oppreſſed by its formidable protectors; and in the courſe of this 
_ Hiſtory, ſeveral events, which inclined. the balance of peace and war, 
have been already related. A diſgraceful treaty had reſigned Arme- 


Armenia di- 
vided be- 
tween the 
Perſians and 
the Romans, 
A. D. 431— 


440. 


+ This acecunt of che ruin and. dirifon and contemporary.” Procbpius (de Edifeik, 


of the kingdom of Armenia is taken from 1. il. c. i. 5.) relates the ſame facts in a very 
the third book of the Armenian' hiſtory of different manner; but I have extracted the 
Moſes of Chorene. Deficient as he is in circumſtances the moſt probable in them- 


every qualification of a good hiſtorian, his ſelves, and the leaft 8 with Moſes ; 


local information, his paſſions, and his pre- of Chorene. 
! OE native | 


| ig = © IS + 
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nia to the Ambition of Sapor; and ths) ſcale of perſia appeared to 
preponderate. But the royal race of Arſaces impatiently ſubmitted 
to the houſe of Saſſan; the turbulent nobles aſſerted, or betrayed, 


their hereditary independence; and the nation was ſtill attached to 


the Chriſtian princes of Conſtantinople. In the beginniog of the 


fifth bee 6k Armenia was divided by the progreſs of war and fac- 
tion; and the unnatural diviſion precipitated the downfal of that 


e monarchy. Choſroes, the Perſian vaſſal, reigned over the 
Eaſtern and moſt extenſive portion of the country; While the Weſt- 
ern province acknowledged the juriſdiction of Arſaces, and the ſu- 


| premacy of the emperor Arcadius. After the death of Arſaces, the 
| Romans ſuppreſſed the regal government, and impoſed on their al- 


to the count of the Armenian frontier ; the city of Theodoſiopolis 


was built and fortified in a ſtrong ſituation, on a fertile and lofty 


ground, near the ſources of the Euphrates; and the dependent ter- 


ritories were ruled by five ſatraps, whoſe. dignity, was marked by a 


peculiar habit of gold and purple. The leſs fortunate nobles, who 


lamented the loſs of their king, and envied the honours of their | 
equals, were provoked to negotiate. their peace and. pardon at the 


Perſian court; and returning, with their followers, to the palace of 


Artaxata, acknowledged Choſroes for their lawful ſovereign. About 
thirty years. afterwards,  Artaſires, the nephew; and ſucceſſor "Ws 
Choſroes, fell under. the diſpleaſure, of. the haughty and. capricious 


_ The iter en afed Gb: Geek eng a relaxed the connect bf the 


language and characters in their religious church and nation with Conſtantinople. 
offices; but the uſe of that hoſtile tongue Moſes Choren. I. ii c. 59. p. 309. | 


was prohibited by the Perſians in the eaſtern and p. 358. Procopius, de Edificiis, I. iii. 


provinces, which were | obliged to: uſe; the c. 5. Theodoſiopolis ſtands, or rather ſtood, 
Syriac, till the invention of the Armenian about thirty-five miles. to the eaſt, of Arze- 


letters by Meſrobes, in the beginning of the roum, the modern capital of "Turkiſh Arme- 


6fth century, and the ſubſequent verſion. of nia. See d'Anville, e [cada 


— Won OT ae an ONS 99, 100. 
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vernor in tlie room of an unwerthy king. The anſwer of the arch- rm 


L biſhop: Iſaac, whoſe ſanction they earneſtly - ſolicited, is expreſſive of 
He deplored the manifeſt 


the character of a ſuperſtitious people. 
and inexculable vices of Artaſires; and declared that he ſhovld not 


heſitate to accuſe -bioa-beforeiche) tribunal of a Chriſtian, emperor, 


who would puniſh, without deſtroying, the ſinner. Our king,” 
continued Iſaac, © is too much addicted to licentious pleaſures, but 
he has been purified in the holy waters of baptiſm. 
« of women, but he does not adore the fire or the elements. He 
% may deſerve the reproach of lewdneſs, but he is an undoubted 
Catholic; and his faith is pure, though his manners are flagitious. 
] will never conſent to abandon my ſheep to the rage of devouring. 
* wolves ; and you would ſoon repent your raſh exchange of the 
<« infirmities of a believer, for the ſpecious virtues of an heathen *.'” 
Exaſperated by the firmneſs of Haac, the factious nobles accuſed both 
the king and the archbiſhop as the ſecret adherents of the emperor ; 
and abſurdly rejoiced in the ſentence of condemnation, which, after 
a partial hearing, was ſolemnly pronounced by Bahram himſelf. 
The deſcendants of Arſaces were degraded from the royal dignity '*_ 
which they had poſſeſſed above five hundred and ſixty years; and 


He is a lover 


the dominions of the unfortunate Artaſires, under the new and ſig- 


* Moſes Choren. I. iii. c. 63. p. 316. 
According to the inſtitution of St. Gregory 
"the apoſtle of Armenia, the archbiſhop was 
always of the royal family; a circumſtance, 


which, in ſome degree, corrected the in- 


fluence of the ſacerdotal character, and united 
the mitre with the crown. 

8 A branch of the royal houſe of 1 
fill ſabſiſted, with the rank and ggg 
(as it ſnould ſeem) of Armenian ſatraps. See 
Moſes Choren.. I. iii. c. 65. p. 321. 

7 Valarſaces was appointed king of Ar- 


menia by bis brother the Parthian. monarch, 


immediately after the defeat of Antiochus | 


Sidetes (Moſes. Choren.. I. ii. c- 2. p. 85.),. 
one hundred and thirty years before Chriſt. 
Without depending on the various and con- 
tradictory periods of the reigns of the laſt 


kings, we may be aſſured, that the ruin of 


the Armenian kingdom happened after the 


council of Chalcedon, A. D. 431 (L. iii. 
c. 61. p. 312.); and under Veramus, or 
Bahram, king of Perſia (l. iii. c. 64. p. 317.) 
who reigned from A. P. 420 to 440. See 


Aſſe manni, Diblot. Oriental. tom. mY p- 


20. 
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BAS AN appellation f Perſarmenia, were reduced into form of a 
province. This uſurpation excited the jealouſy 10 the Roman go- 
vernment; but the riſing diſputes were ſoon t 
7 cable, though unequal, partition of the ancient kingdom of Arme 
nin; 3 and a territorial acquiſition, which em might have de- 
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Death of Honorius. alentinian III. Emperor of the 
: — 8 * 2 — : », * y 1 * ed : ” WS « ” ” * : y 5 


Eaſt.—Adminiſtration of his Mother Placidia. M tius 
and Boniface. Congqueſt of Africa by the V andals. 


Ju RING a long and diſgraceful reign of twenty-eight years, 


Honorius, emperor of the Weſt, was feparated from the friend- 


ſhip of his brother, and afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over 
the Eaſt ; and Conſtantinople beheld, with apparent indifference and 
| ſecret joy, the calamities of Rome. The ſtrange adventures of Pla- 
eidia gradually renewed, and cemented, the alliance of the two 
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empires. The daughter of the great Theodoſius had been the cap- 


tive and the queen of the Goths: ſhe loſt an affectionate huſband; 
ſhe was dragged in chains by his inſulting aſſaſſin; ſhe taſted the 
pleaſure of revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of peace, for 
fix hundred thouſand meaſures of wheat. After her return from 


Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new perſecution in the boſom: 


of her family. She was averſe to a marriage, which had been ſtipu- 
lated without her conſent ; and the brave Conſtantius, as a noble re- 
ward for the tyrants whom he had vanquiſhed, received, from the 


hand of Honorius himſelf, the ſtruggling and reluctant hand of the 


widow of Adolphus. But her reſiſtance ended with the ceremony 


of the nuptials: nor did Placidia refuſe to become the mother of | 


Honoria and Valentinian the third, or to aſſume and exerciſe an ab- 
folute dominion over the mind of her grateful huſband. The ge- 
nerous ſoldier, whoſe time had hitherto been divided between ſocial: 
pleaſure and military ſervice, was taught new leſſons of avarice and 


ambition: 
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aun he Sts the title of nne and the 8 . | 
Honorius was affociated to the empire of the Weſt. The death of 
Conſtantius, in the ſeventh month of his reign, inſtead of diminiſh. 

ing, ſeemed to increaſe, the power of Placidia; and the indecent 
familiarity * of her brother, which might beno more than the ſymp- 
toms of a childiſh affection, was univerſall y attributed to inceſtuous 


love. On a ſudden, by ſome baſe i intrigues of a ſteward and a nurſe, 


this exceſſive fondneſs was converted into an irreconcilable quarrel: 
the debates of the emperor and his ſiſter were not long confined | 
within the walls of the palace; and as the Gothic ſoldiers adhered 
to their queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated with bloody and 


dangerous tumults, which could only be appeaſed by the forced or 


voluntary retreat of Placidia and her children. The royal exiles 


landed at Conſtantinople, ſoon after the marriage of Theodoſius, | 


during the feſtival of the Perſian victories, - They were treated with 
kindneſs and magnificence: but as the ſtatues: of the emperor Con- 
ſtantius had been rejected by the Eaſtern court, the title of Auguſta 
could not decently be allowed to his widow. Within a few months 


after the arrival of Placidia, a ſwift meſſenger announced the death 


of Honorius, the conſequence of a dropſy ; but the important ſecret 


was not di vulged, till the neceſſary orders had been diſpatched for 


che march of a large body of troops to the ſea-coaſt of . Dalmatia. 


The ſhops and the gates of Conſtantinople remained ſhut during ſeven 
days; and the loſs of a foreign prince, who could neither be eſteemed 
nor regretted, was celebrated with loud and affeQed e ene 


of the e grief. 


1 Ta Guy) KaTH 9 einnhta ra, utde ex- linguam meam in os ejus. But this ſenſual 
preſſion of Olympiodorus (apud Photium, indulgence - was juſtified by miracle and 
P- 197.) 3 who means, perhaps, to deſcribe _ myſtery ; and the anecdote has been commu- 
the ſame careſſes which Mahomet beſtowed nicated to the public by the Reverend Father 
on his daughter Phatemah. Quando. (ſays Maracci, in his Verſion and Confutation of 
the prophet himſelf), quando ſubit mihi de- der „ tom. i. p. 32. | 
fiderium Paradifi, oſculor eam, et ingero | 


i While 
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throne: of Honorius was uſurped by the ambition of a ſtranger. Th 


* N 4 


name of the rebel was John: he filled the confidential office. of Pri- and fall of , 


micerius, or principal ſecretary; and hiſtory has attributed to his 


character more virtues, than can eaſily be reconciled with the viola- 53 


tion of the moſt ſacred duty. Elated by the ſubmiſſion of Italy, and 


the hope of an alliance with the Huns, John preſumed to inſult, by 


an embaſſy, the majeſty of the Eaſtern emperor; but when he un- 
derſtood that his agents had been baniſhed, impriſoned, and at length 
chaſed away with deſerved ignominy, John prepared to aſſert, by 
arms, the injuſtice of his claims. In ſuch a cauſe, the grandſon of 
the great Ih | ſhould have marched in perſon: but the 
young! emperor was, eaſily diverted, by l his ph yſicians, from ſo raſh 
and hazardous a deſign; and the conduct of the Italian expedition 
was prudently entruſted to Ardaburius, and his ſon Aſpar, who had 
already ſignaliſed their valour againſt | the Perſians. It was reſolved, 

that Ardaburius ſhould embark with the infantry ; whilſt Aſpar, at 


the head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, and her ſon Valenti- 


nian, along the ſea-coaſt of the Hadriatic.. The march of the. cavalry 
was performed with ſuch active diligence, that they ſurpriſed, with- 
out reſiſtance, the important city of Aquileia; when the hopes of 


the uſurper 
John, 
- D. 423— 


Aſpar were unexpectedly confounded by the intelligence, that a 


ſtorm had diſperſed the Imperial fleet; and that his father, with only 
two gallies, was taken and carried a priſoner into the port of Ra- 
venna. Vet this incident, unfortunate as it might ſeem, facilitated 
the conqueſt of Italy. Ardabutius - employed, or abuſed, the cour- 
teous freedom, which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive among 
the troops a Tenſe of loyalty-and gratitude ; and, as ſoon as the con- 
ſpiraey was ripe for execution, he invited by private meſſages, and 
Preſſed the approach of, Aſpar. A ſhepherd, whom the popular 


credulity. transformed into an angel, guided the Eaſtern cavalry, by 
V . Un: nt A4 a ſecret, 


# 
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Valentinian- 
III. emperor 
of the Weſt, 


455? 


A. D. 425— 
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a ſecret, and, it was thought, an ien afable! road, Abos the 
moraſſes of the Po: the gates of Ravenna, after a; ſhort ſtruggle, 
were thrown open; and the defenceleſs tyrant was. deli vered to the 
mercy, or rather to. the cruelty, of the conquerors. His right hand 


Was firſt cut off; and, after he had been expoſed, mounted on an 


aſs, to the public deriſion, John was beheaded in the Circus of 
Aquileia, The emperor Theodoſius, when he received the news of 
the victory, interrupted the horſe-races; and ſinging, as he marched 


through. the ſtreets, a ſuitable pſalm, conducted his people from the 


Hippodrome to the church, O's * bene * een 1 _ wed 
in enen devotion. 
In a monarchy, which, n to various „Wee aigbt be 


eder as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impoſ- 
ſible that the intricate claims of female and collateral fucceſfion ſhould 


be clearly defined *; and Theodoſius, by the right of conſanguinity, 
or conqueſt, Agb have reigned the ſole legitimate emperor of the 


Romans. For a moment, perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the 
proſpect of unbounded ſway ; but his indolent temper gradually ac- 
quieſced in the dictates of ſound policy. He contented himſelf with 


the poſſeſſion of the Eaſt; and wiſely relinquiſned the laborious taſk, 


of waging a diſtant and doubtful war againſt the Barbarians beyond: 


the Alps; or of ſecuring the obedience-of the Italians and Africans, 
whoſe minds were alienated by the irreconcilable difference of lan- 


S and ben, I of ee to the voice of wos, | 


For theſe pdt of the ” SOC „ Grotius de Pas Belk et Pacis, I. ii. 
pire, conſult Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 192, c. 7» He has laboriouſſy, but vainly, at- 
193. 196, 197. 200. Sozomen,. 1. ix. c. 16. tempted to form a reaſonable ſyſtem of juriſ- 
Socrates, 1. vit. 23,24. Philoſtorgius, I. xii. prudence, from the various and diſcordant: 


c. 10, 11. and Godefroy, Difſertat. p. 486. modes of royal ſucceſſion, which have «onal 


Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3. p. 182, introduced by * or force, Hike time, or 
183. 'Theophanes, in Chronograph, P: 74, accident. a 
73. and the „ N | 
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Theodoſius reſobred to imitate the moderation of his grandfather, 
and to ſeat his couſin Valentinian on the throne of the Weſt. The 
royal infant was diſtinguiſhed at Conſtantinople by the title of Nobi- 
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 hſfimus: he was promoted, before his departure from Theſſalonica, to 


the rank and dignity of Cæſar; and, after the conqueſt of Italy, the 

patrician Helion, by the authority of Theodoſius, and in the preſence 
of the ſenate, ſaluted Valentinian the third by the name of Auguftus, 
and ſolemnly inveſted him with the diadem, and the Imperial purple. 
By the agreement of the three females who governed the Roman 
world, the fon of Placidia was betrothed to Endoxia, the daughter of 
Theodoſius and Athenais; and, as foon as the lover and his bride had 
attained the age of puberty, this honourable alliance. was faithfully ac- 
compliſhed. At the ſame time, as a compenſation, perhaps, for the 
expences of the war, the Weſtern Illyricum was detached from the 
Italian dominions, and yielded to the throne of Conſtantinople *. The 
emperor of the Eaft acquired the uſeful dominion of the rich and 


maritime province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous ſovereignty of 


Pannonia and Noricum, which had been filled and ravaged, above 


twenty years, by a promiſcuous crowd of Huns, Oſtrogoths, Van- 


dals, and Bavarians, Theodoſius and Valentinian continued to re- 
ſpect the obligations of their public and domeſtic alliance; but the 


unity of the Roman government was finally diſſolved. By a poſitive 


declaration, the validity of all future laws was limited to the domi- 


nions of their peculiar author; unleſs he ſhould think proper to com- 
municate them, ſubſcribed with his own LW ek: the approbation of 
his 8 8 es colleague”. . | 


| Valentinian, 


9 The original writers are not agreed (ſee de Europe, tom. vii. p. 292—300.) has eſta- 
| Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. iv. -p.439.), bliſhed the reality, explained the motives, and 
whether Valentinian received the Imperial dia- traced the conſequences, of this remarkable 
dem at Rome or Ravenna. In this uncertain- ceſſion. 


ty, I am willing to believe, that ſome reſpe& See the firſt Neve! of Theodofius, by 


was ſhewn to the ſenate, which he -ratifies and communicates (A. D. 
5 The count de Buat (Hiſt, des Peuples 438) the Theodofian Cade. About forty 


Uuz - oh years 
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Her two ge- 
nerals, Etius 


and Boniface. 


of Africa. 
fame of Etius; and though time has thrown a ſhade over the ex- 


FIR DECLINE Ax AED 


Valentinian, when he received the title of Auguſtus, was no more 
than ſix years of age; and his long minority was entruſted to the 
guardian care of a mother, who might aſſert a female claim to the 
ſucceſſion of the Weſtern empire. Placidia envied, but ſhe could 
not equal, the reputation and virtues of the wife and ſiſter of Theo- 


doſius; the elegant genius of Eudocia, the wiſe and: fucceſsful policy 


of Pulcheria. The mother of Valentinian was jealous of the 
which ſhe was incapable' of exerciſing *:' ſhe reigned" wwenly-five 
years, in the name of her ſon; and the character of that unworthy 
emperor gradually counterianced the ſuſpicion, that Placidix had ener- 
vated his youth by a diſſolute education, and ſtudiouſfy diverted his 


attention from every manly and honourable purſuit, Amidſt the 


decay of military ſpirit, her armies were commanded by two ge- 
nerals, Etius and Boniface '', who may be deſervedly named as 
the laſt of the Romans. Their union might have ſupported a ſinking 
empire; their diſtord was the fatal and immediate cauſe of the loſs 
The invaſion and defeat of Attila has immortalized the 


ploits of his rival, the defence of PUTNEY: a whom ach verance of 


years before that time, 15 unity of ation. 
had been proved by an exception. The Jews, 
who were numerous in. the cities of Apulia 
and Calabria, produced a law of the Eaſt to 


Juſtify their exemption from municipal offices 
(Cod. Theod. I. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 13.) 3 and 
the Weſtern emperor was obliged to invali- 


date, by a ſpecial edict, the law, quam conſtat 


meis partibus eſſe damnoſam. Cod. Theod. 


L xi. tit. 1. leg. 158. TE. 

3 Caffiodorus (Variar. 1. xi. epiſt. i. p. 238.) 
has compared the regencies of Placidia and 
Amalaſuntha. He arraigns the weakneſs of 
the mother of Valentinian, and praiſes the vir- 
tues of his royal miſtreſs. On this occaſion, 


 Hattery ſeems to have ſpoken the se of 


truth. 
1 eee 1. Xii. c. 12. and Gode- 


frog? 8. Diſlertat. p. 493+ 481 55 3 
Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Turon: 1. ii. c. 8. 
in tom. ii. p. 163, The father of Ætius was 
Gaudentius, an illuſtrious citizen of the pro- 
vince of Scythia, and maſter- general of the 
cavalry: his mother was a. rich and noble 
Italian. F. rom his earlieſt youth, Etius, as a 
ſoldier and a boltage, had eki; vn the 
Barbarians. ; 

10 For the character of Boniface, fre Olym- 
piodorus, apud Phot. p. 196.; and St. Au- 


; guſtin, apud Tillemont, Memoixes Eccleſ. 


tom. xiii. p. 712—7 15. 886. The biſhop of 
Hippo at length deplored the fall of his friend, 
who, after a ſolemn · vow of chaſtity, had mar- 
ried a ſecond wiſe of the Arian ſect, and who 
was ſuſpected of ens n e 


his honſe... y 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Africa, atteſt the military. talents of count Boniface. In the field of CHAT. 


- battle, in partial encounters, in ſingle combats, he was ſtill the terror — 


of the Barbarians; the clergy, and particularly his friend Auguſtin, 
were edified by the Chriſtian piety, which had once tempted him to 
retire from the world: the people applauded his ſpotleſs i integrity; 


the army dreaded his equal and inexorable juſtice, which may be 


diſplayed in a very ſingular example. A peaſant, who complained 
of the criminal intimacy between his wife and a Gothic ſoldier, was 
directed to attend his tribunal the following day: in the evening the 
count, who had diligently informed himſelf of the time and place 
of the aſſignation, mounted his horſe, rode ten miles into the coun- 
try, ſurpriſed the guilty couple, puniſhed the ſoldier with inſtant 


death, and filenced the complaints of the huſband, by preſenting him, | 
the. next morning, with the head of the adulterer. The abilities of 


Edius and Boniface might have been uſefully employed againſt the 
| public enemies, in ſeparate and important commands ; 3. but the expe- 


rience of their paſt conduct ſhould have decided the real favour and 


confidence of the empreſs Placidia, In. the melancholy ſeaſon of her- 


exile and diſtreſs, Boniface alone had maintained her cauſe- with un- a 


ſhaken fidelity; ; and the troops and treaſures of Africa had eſſentially 
contributed to extinguiſh the rebellion. The ſame rebellion had 
been ſupported by the zeal and activity of Etius, who brought an 
army of ſixty thouſand Huns from the Danube to the confines of 


Italy, for the ſervice of the uſurper. The untimely death of John 


compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty ; but he ſtill conti- 
nued, the ſubject and the ſoldier of Valentinian, to entertain a ſecret, 
perhaps a treaſonable, correſpondence with his Barbarian allies, 
whoſe retreat had been purchaſed by liberal gifts, and more liberal 
promiſes. But Mtius poſſeſſed. an advantage of ſingular moment. in 
a female reign: he was preſent ; he beſieged, with artful and afſidu- 
ous flattery, the . of Ravenna; en his dark. deſigns with 
the 
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the maſk of loyalty and friendſhip; and at length deceived both his 
miſtreſs and his abſent rival, by a ſubtle conſpiracy, which a weak 


Error and re. woman, and a brave man, could not eaſily ſuſpect, He ſecretly 


volt of Boni- 


face in Afri- perſuaded Placidia to recal Boniface from the government of 


Ca, 
A. D. 427. 


Africa ; he ſecretly adviſed Boniface to diſobey the Imperial ſum- 
mons : to the one, he repreſented the order as a fentence of death; 
to the other, he ſtated the refuſal as a ſignal of revolt; and when the 
credulous and unſuſpectful count had armed the province in his 


defence, Etius applauded his ſagacity in foreſeeing the rebellion, 


Fhich his own perfidy had excited. A temperate in dle 


real motives of Boniface, would have reſtored a faithful ſervant to 


D his duty and to the republic ; but the arts-of Etius ſtil continued to 


betray and to inflame, and the count was urged, by perſecution, to 


embrace the moſt deſperate counſels The fucceſs with which he 


eluded or repelled the firſt attacks, could not inſpire a vain confidence, 


that, at the head of ſome looſe, diſorderly Africans, he ſhould be able 


to withſtand the regular forces of the Weſt, commanded by a rival, 


whoſe military character it was impoſſible for him to deſpiſe. After 
ſome heſitation, the laſt ſtruggles of prudence and loyalty, Boniface 
diſpatched a truſty friend to the court, or rather to the camp, of Gon- 


7 deric, king of the Vandals, with the propoſal of a ſtrict n and 


He invites 
the Vandals, 
A. D. 428. 


the offer of an advantageous and perpetual ſettlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of Honorius had 
obtained a precarious eſtabliſhment in Spain; except only in the 
province of Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had fortified 
their camps, in mutual diſcord, and hoſtile independence. The 
Vandals prevailed ; and their adverſaries were beſieged i in the Ner- 


- 32. Procopins (de Bell. Vandal. 1.5. e. 3, 4+ ſecut. Vandal. p. 420, 4210), ſeems agree- 


p- 182—186;) relates the fraud of Ætius, the able to the practice of ancient and modern 


revolt of Boniface, and the loſs of Africa. courts, and would be e revealed by the 


This anecdote, which is ſupported by ſome repentance of Boniface. 
collateral teſtimony (ſee Ruinart, Hiſt. Per- 


vaſian 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


viſt an Kills, lte We and Oviedo, till the en of count 
Aſterius compelled, or rather provoked, the victorious Barbarians to 
remove the ſcene of the war to the plains of Bœtica. The rapid 
progreſs of the Vandals ſoon required a more effectual oppoſition; 


and the maſter- general Caſtinus marched againſt them with a nu- 


merous army of Romans and Goths. Vanquifhed in battle by an 
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inferior enemy, Caſtinus fled with 'diſhonour to Tarragona; and this. 


memorable defeat, which has been repreſented as the puniſhment, 
was moſt probably the effect, of his raſh preſumption '*, Seville 
and Carthagena became the reward, or rather the prey, of the fero- 


cious conquerors : and the veſlels which they found in the harbour of | 


Carthagena, might eaſily tranſport them to the iſles of Majorca and 


Minorca, where the Spaniſh fugitives, as in a ſecure receſs, had 


vainly concealed their families and their fortunes.  'Fhe experience 
of navigation, and perhaps the proſpect of Africa, encouraged the 


| Vandals: to accept the invitation which they received from count 


Boniface ;z and the death of Gonderic ſerved only to forward and 
animate the bold enterpriſe. In the room of a prinee, not conſpi- 
euous for any ſuperior powers of the mind or body, they acquired 
his baſtard brother, the terrible Genſeric **; a name, which, in the 
deſtruction of the Roman empire, has deſerves an equal rank with 
the names of Alaric and Attila. The king of the Vandals is de- 


ribed r en been of » middle ITY with a lameneſs 1 in one leg, 


12 See the Chronicles of Proſper and Ida- animo- profundus, Pre] rarus, 1 
tius. Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei, 1. vii. p. contemptor, ira turbidus habendi, cupidus,. 
246. Paris, 1608) aſeribes the victory of the ad ſolicitandas gentes providentiſſimus, ſe- 
Vandals to their ſuperior piety. They faſted,, mina contentionum jacere, odia miſcere pa- 
they prayed, they carried a Bible in the front ratus. Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 33s 
of the Hoſt, with the deſign, perhaps, of re- p. 657. This portrait, which is drawn with. 

proaching the perfidy and ſacrilege of their ſome kill, and a ſtrong likeneſy, maſt have 
enemies. been copied from the Gothic __ of Cafli- 

13 Gizericus (his name is variouſly exprell- odorius. 
ed) ſtaturà mediocris et equi tasd claudicans _ oh 

„% N F 


$ * 


Genſerie, 
king of the 
Vandals. 
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hich he had contracted by i an accidental fall from his horſe. His 
flow and cautious ſpeech ſeldom declared the deep purpoſes of his 
| foul: he diſdained to imitate the luxury of the vanquiſhed; but he 
indul ged the ſterner paſſions of anger and revenge. The ambition 
of Genſeric was without bounds, and without ſcruples; and the 
warrior could dexterouſly employ the dark engines of policy to ſo- 
licit the allies who might be uſeful to his ſucceſs, or to ſcatter among 


his enemies the ſeeds of. hatred and contention. Almoſt in the mo- 


ment of his departure he was informed, that Hermanric, king of 
the Suevi, had preſumed o ravage the Spaniſh territories, which he 
was reſolved to abandon/# Impatient of the inſult, Genſeric pur- 


ſued the haſty retreat of the Sue vi as far as Merida; precipitated the 
king and his army intò the river Anas, and calmly returned to the 


He lands in 
Africa, 
A. D. 429, 
May, 


and reviews 
his army, 


A. D. 429. 


Tea-ſhore, to embark'his victorious troops. The veſſels which tranſ- 


5 $* 


ported the Vandals over the modern Streights of Gibraltar, a channel 


only twelve miles in breadth,” were furniſhed by the Spauiards, who 


anxiouſly wiſhed their departure; and by the een e who 
had implored their formidable aſſiſtance. 

Our fancy, ſo long accuſtomed to exaggerate 20 udp iy t he 
martial ſwarms of Barbarians" that ſeemed to iſſue from the North, 
will perhaps be ſurpriſed by he account of the army which Genſeric 


muſtered on the coaſt of Mauritania. The Vandals, who- in 


twenty years had penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were 


united. under the command of their warlike king; and he reigned 


with equal authority over the Alani, who had paſſed, within the term 


of human en from the cold 12 og to . exceſſive. 19885 * 


4 1 See the Chronicle 52 . That confirmed by Tkdore, another Spaniſh bilhop, P 
- biſhop, a Spaniard and a contemporary, and is juflly preferred to the opinion of thoſe 


places the paſſage of the Vandals in the writers, who have marked for that event, one 


month of May, of the year -of Abraham of the two preceding years. See Pagi Critica, 
(which commences in October) 2444. This tom. ii. P. 205, &c. 


date, which coincides with A. D. 429, is 


an 


or THE ROMAN. EMPIRE. 


an African Ade The hopes of the bold 0 had — 
many brave adventurers of the Gothic nation; and many deſperate 
provincials were tempted to repair their fortunes by the ſame means 

which had occaſioned their ruin. Yet this various multitude amounted 
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only to fifty thouſand: effective men; and though Genſeric artfully 


magnified his apparent ſtrength, by appointing eighty chiliarchs, or 
co nm. | ders 
children, and of ſlaves, would ſearcely have ſwelled his army to the 
number of fourſcore thouſand perſons. But his own dexterity, and 
the diſcontents of Africa, ſoon fortified the Vandal powers, by the ac- 
ceſſion of numerous and active allies. The parts of Mauritania which 


of thouſands, the fallacious increaſe of old men, & 


border on the great deſert, and the Atlantic ocean, were filled with 


a fierce. and untractable race of men, whoſe ſavage temper had been 
_ exaſperated, rather than reclaimed; by their dread of the Roman arms. 


The wandering Moors, as they gradually ventured to approach the 


ſea- ſhore, and the camp of the Vandals, muſt have viewed with terror 


and aſtoniſhment the dreſs, the armour, the martial pride and diſcipline,” 


of the unknown ſtrangers, who had landed on their coaſt; and the 
fair complexions of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany, formed a 


very ſingular contraſt with the ſwarthy or olive hue, which is de- 
rived from the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. After the firſt 


difficulties had in ſome meaſure been removed, which aroſe from the 


munen nee of cheir reſpective language, the Moors, regardleſs 


We Cumpare Fade (de Bell. Vandal. 
1. ie „ ÞÞ 190.) and Victor Vitenſis (de 
Perſecutione Vandal. I. 4. c. 1. p. 3. edit. 
Ruinart). 


Genſeric evacuated - Spain, cum Vandalis 


emnibus eorumque familiis; and Poſſidius (in 
Vit. Auguſtin. c. 28. apud Ruinart, p. 427.) 
deſcribes his army, as manus ingens imma- 
ninm gentium Vandalorum et Alanorum, 
commixtam ſecum habens Gothorum gentem. 


xX * 


aliarumque diverſarum perſonas. 
Vol. III. | 


We are afſured by Idatius, that 


' #6 For the manners of the Moots, ſee Pro- 


copius (de Bell. Vandal. I. ii. c. 6. p. 249.) 


for their figure and complexion, M. de Buf- 
fon (Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 430. ). 
Procopius ſays in general, that the Moors 


had joined the Vandals before the death of 


Valentinian (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 5. p. 
190.) ; and it is probable, that the independ- 
ent tribes did not embrace any uniform ſyſtem 
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of any future conſequence, embraced the alliance of the enemies of 
Rome; and a crowd of naked ſavages ruſhed from the woods and 
vallies of Mount Atlas, to ſatiate their revenge on the poliſhed ty- 
rants, who had injuriouſly ee habe: *. the native oy 
of the land. 

The perſecution of ahe Donatifts” aka an event not le, favourable 


to the deſigns of Genſeric. Seventeen years before he landed in Africa, 


a publie conference was held at Carthage, by the order of the magiſtrate. 
The Catholics were ſatisſied, that, after the invineible reaſons which they 


had alleged, the obſtinacy of the ſchiſmatics muſt be inexcuſable and 


voluntary; and the emperor Honorius was perſuaded to inflict the 
moſt rigorous penalties on a faction, which had ſo long abuſed his 


patience and clemency. Three hundred biſhops '*, with many thou- 


ſands of the inferior clergy, were torn from their churches, ſtripped 
of their eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, baniſhed to the iſlands, and pro- 


_ ſcribed by the laws, if they preſumed to conceal themſelves in the 


| provinces of Africa. gregations 
and in the country, were deprived of the . of citizens, and of 


Their numerous c both in cities 


the exerciſe of religious worſhip. A regular feale of fines, from ten 
to two hundred pounds of filver, was curiouſly aſcertained, accord- 
ing to the diſtinctions of rank and fortune, to puniſh the crime of 
aſſiſting at a ſchiſmatic conventicle; and if the fine had been levied 


| five times, without ſubduing the obſtinacy of the offender, his future 


pyuiſhment was referred to the diſcretion, of the AN] court 


* See Tillemont, ane — tom. 
xiii. p. $16—558.3 and the whole ſeries of 
the perſecution, in the original monuments, 


publiſhed by Dupin at the end of Optatus, 


PFF 
15 The Donatiſt biſhops, at the conference 


of Carthage,” amounted to 279; and they 


aſſerted, that their whole number was not 


| leſs than 400. The Catholics had 286 pre- 


146 120 2 bent. beſides W vacant 
biſhoprics. | 

19 The fifth: title of the fixteenth book of | 
the Theodoſian Code, exhibits a ſeries of the 
Imperial laws againſt the Donatifts, from the 
year 400 to the year 428. Of theſe the 54th 
law, promulgated by Nonotius.” A. D. 414. 
is the moſt ſevere and * a 
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By theſe bade; which obtilined: the: warmeſt approbation of St, C . P. 
Auguſtinꝰ, great numbers of Donatiſts were reconciled to the (ca 
tholie church: but the fanatics, who Mill perſevered i in their oppoſi- 
tion, were provoked to madneſs and deſpair; the diſtracted country 
was filled with tumult and bloodſhed; the armed troops of Cirèum- 
cellions alternately pointed their rage againft themſelves, or againſt 
their adverſaries; and the calendar of martyrs received on both 
ſides a conſiderable augmentation*'. Under thefe circumſtances, 
Genſferic, a Chriſtian, - but an enemy of the orthodox communion, 
-ſhewed himſelf toache Donatiſts as a powerful deliverer, from whom 
they might reaſonably expect the repeal of the odious and oppreſſive 
edicts of the Roman emperors *. The conqueſt of Africa was faci- 
Atated by the active zeal, or the ſecret favour, of a domeſtic faction; 0 
the wanton outrages againſt the churches and the elergy, of which | 4 
the Vandals are accuſed, may be fairly imputed to the fanaticiſm of 
their allies; and the intolerant ſpirit,” which diſgraced the triumph ef 
| pry eee CENCE to priſons bs m ee e e _ 
the We | | 


38 t. . cmd his opinion oh 
regard to the proper treatment of heretics, 
His pathetic declaration of pity and indul- 
gence for the Manichzans; has been inſerted 


than that all ſhould; burn in hell flames. 
According to St. Auguſtin and Theo- 

doret, the Donatiſts were inclined to the 

principles, or at legſt- 40 dhe party, of the 
by Mr. Locke (vol. iii. p. 469.) among the Arians, which Genſeric ſupported. Tille- 

| - Choice ſpecimens of his common- place book. mont, Mem. Eecleſ. tom. vi. p. 68. ö 
Another philoſopher, che celebrated Bayle n See Baranius, Annal. Becleſ. mY D. 
(tom. ü. p. 445—496;), has refuted, with 428, Ne 7. A. D. 439, Ne 35. The car- 
ſuperfluous: diligence and ingenuity, the ar- -dinal, though more inclined to ſeek the cauſe _ 


guments, by which the biſhop of Hippo juſti- 
fied, in his old age, the perſecution of as 
Donatifts, 

_ - 21, gee Tillemont, Mem. Eecleſ. tom. xii. 
p. 586-5692. 806. The Donatiſts boaſted 
of thouſands of theſe voluntary martyrs. 


guſtin aſſerts, and probably with truth, that 
theſe numbers were much exaggerated but 
he ſternly maintains, that it was better that 
Jeme ſhould n themſelves in this world, 


* 2 


Au- 


of great events in heaven than on the earth, 


has obſerved the apparent connection of the 


Vandals and the Donatiſts. Under the reign 


of the Barbarians, the ſchiſmatics of Africa 
enjoyed an obſcure peace of one hundred 


years; at the end of which, we may again 


trace them by the light of the Imperial per- 
Eecleſ. 


ſecutions. See Tillemont, Mem, 


tom. vi. 8 PSs &C, 


"The: 
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The eourt and the people were aſtoniſhed by the ſtrange intelR- 
gence, that a virtuous hero, after ſo many favours, and ſo many 


ſervices, had. renounced. his allegiance, and invited the Barbarians 1o 


deſtroy the province entruſted ts his command. The friends of Bo- 


niface, who ſtill believed that his criminal bebaviour might be ex- 


cuſed by ſome honourable motive, ſolicited; during the abſence of 
Etius, a free conference with the count of Africa; and Darius, an 
officer of high diſtinction, was named for the important embaſſy . 


In their firſt interview at Carthage, the imaginary provocations 


were mutually, explained; the oppoſite letters of Etius were pro- 
duced and compared; and the fraud was eaſily detected. Placidia and. 
Boniface lamented” their fatal error; and the count had fufficient 


magnanimity to confide in the forgiveneſs of his ſovereign, or to 


expoſe his head to her future reſentment. His repentance was fev- 


vent and ſincere; but he ſoon diſcovered, that it was no longer in 


his power to reſtore the edifice which he had ſhaken to its founda- 
tions. Carthage, and. the Roman. garxiſons, returned with their 


general to the allegiance of Valentinian; but the reſt of Africa was 
fill diſtracted with war and faction; and the inexorable king of the 


Vandals, diſdaining all terms of accom modation, ſternly refuſed to 


. relinquiſh the poſſeſſion. of his prey. The band of veterans, who 


marched under the ſtandard of Boniface, and his haſty levies of 
provincial troops, were defeated with conſiderable loſs: the victo- 
rious Barbarians inſulted the open country; and Carthage, Cirta, and 


8 Hippo Regius, were the ON en r to riſe above ihe: 


general inmdations” 


neee mh e e el 


face, St. Auguſtin, without examining the wife, to embrace a life of celibacy and pen - 


grounds of the quarrel, piouſly exhorts him nance (Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xiii. 
to diſcharge the duties of a Chriſtian and a p- 890.). The biſhop was intimately con- 
ſubject; to extricate himſelf without delay nected with Darius, the miniſter of peace 
from his dangerous and guilty ſituation; and (Id. tom. xii. p. 928. . . 
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The * and narrow tract of the African coaſt was filled with en * 
frequent monuments of Roman art and magnificence; and the e 
reſpective degrees of improvement onight- be eee meaſured by Africs. 
the diſtance from: Carthage and the Mediterranean. A ſimple reflec- ; 
tion will impreſs. every thinking mind with the cleareſt idea of ferti= 
lity and cultivation: the country was extremely populous; the 
inhabitants reſerved a liberal ſubſiſtence for their own uſe; and the 
annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was ſo regular and plenti- 
ful, that Africa deſerved the 2 of the common granary of Rome 
and of mankind. . On a ſudden, the ſeven, fruitful provinces, from 
Tangier to Tripoli,. were overwhelmed by the invaſion of the Van- 
dals; whoſe deſtructive rage has perhaps been exaggerated by 
2 popular animoſity, religious zeal, and extravagant. declamation. War, 
in its flireſt form, implies a perpetual violation of humanity and 
juſtice; and the hoſtilities of Barbarians are inflamed by, the fierce 
and lawleſs ſpirit which inceſſantly diſturbs their peaceful and: 
domeſtic ſociety. The Vandals, where they found reſiſtance, ſeldom 
gave quarter; and. the deaths of their. valiant countrymen were ex- 
piated by the ruin of the cities under whoſe walls they had fallen. 
Careleſs of the diſtinctions of age, or ſex, or rank, they employed 
every ſpecies of indignity and torture, to force from the captives a 
diſcovery of their hidden wealth. The ſtern policy of Genferic juſti- | 
fied his frequent examples of military execution: he was not always 
| the maſter of his own paſſions; or of thoſe of his followers; and 
the calamities of war were aggravated by the licentiouſneſs of the 
Moors, and the fanaticiſm of. the Donatiſts. Yet I ſhall not eaſily 
be perſuaded; that it was the common practice of the Vandals to 
extirpate the olives, and other. fruit- trees, of a country where they 
intended to ſettle: nor can I believe that it was a uſual ſtratagem to 
laughter great numbers of their priſoners before the walls of a be- | 
ſieged city, for the ſole purpoſe of- infeQing the air, and producing 
e . „ RE.” a peſti-· 
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A pellen, of which 16 themſelves walt have boen . fit 


—— victims | 
SiegeofHip- The generous aka} of count Boniface 5 — 10 OM enqui- 


Po, 
A. D. 430, 
Ma: 


ü Death of St. 
2 uſtin, 


Ae 28. 


ſite diſtreſs of beholding the ruin which he had occaſioned, and 
whoſe rapid progreſs he was unable to check. After the loſs of a 


battle, he retired into Hippo Regius; where he was immediately 


thet of Regiur, from the reſidence of Numidian kings; and ſome 


beſieged by an aaa who! conſidered him as the-real bulwark of 


IS 
4 — - 


acquired the diſtinguiſhing epi- 


remains of trade and populoufneſs ſtill adhere to the modern city, 
which is known in Europe by the corrupted name of Bona. The 


military labours, and anxious reflections, of count Boniface; _ 


alleviated by the edifying converſation of his friend St. Auguſtin 
till that biſh6p, the light and pillar of the Catholic church, was 


gently releaſed, in the third month of the ſiege, and in the ſeventy- 
ſixth year of his age, from the actual and the impending calamities 


he cakes) complaints of the deſola- 


tion of Africa are contained, 1. In a letter 
from Capreolus, 'biſhop of Carthage, to ex- 
cuſe his abſence from the council of Epheſus 


(ap. Ruinart, p. 429.) 2. In the life of St. 


Auguſtin, by his friend and colleague Poſ- 


ſidius (ap. Ruinart, p. 427.) 3. In the 


Hiſtory of the Vandalic Perſecution, by Vic- 


tor Vitenſis (1. i. c. 1, 2, 3. edit. Ruinart). 
The laſt picture, which was drawn fixty years 
after the event, is more expreſſive of the au- 


thor's paſſions than of the truth of facts. 


4 See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. 


di. part ii. p. 112. Leo African. in Ramuſio, 


tom. i. fol. 70. L' Afrique de Marmol, tom. 


BL p. 434+ 437+ Shaw's Travels, P. 46, 47- 


of his country. The youth of Auguſtin had been flained by the 
vices and errors, which he ſo ingenuouſly confeſſes; but from the 


'The old Hippo Regius was finally deſtroyed | 
by the Arabs in the ſeventh century ; but a 
new town, at the diſtance of two miles, was 


built with the materials; and it contained, in 


the ſixteenth century, about three hundred 
families of induſtrious, but turbulent, ma- 
nufacturers. The adjacent territory is re- 
nowned for a pure air, a fertile 18 and 


plenty of exquiſite fruits. 


The life of St. Auguſtin, hs Tille- 
mont, fills a quarto volume (Mem. Eccleſ. 
tom. xiii.) of more than one thouſand pages; 


and the diligence of that learned Janſeniſt 
was excited, on this occaſion, by factious 


and devout zeal for the founder of his 
- moment 


of THE ROMAN. EMPIRE. 


moment of his a to that of his PO the manners of the 
biſhop of Hippo were pure and auſtere: and the moſt conſpicuous 
of his virtues was an ardent zeal againſt heretics of every denomi- 
nation; the Manichzans, the Donatiſts, and the Pelagians, ee 
whom he waged a perpetual controverſy. When the city, ſome 
montlis after his death, was burnt by the Vandals, the library was 
fortunately ſaved, which contained his voluminous writings ; two 
hundred and thirty-two feparate books or treatiſes on theologicaF 
ſubjects, beſides a complete expoſition of the pſalter and the goſpel, 
and a copious magazine of epiſtles and homilies. According to 
the judgment of the moſt impartial critics, the ſuperficial learning of 


Auguſtin was confined to the Latin language”; and his ſtyle, 


though. ſometimes animated by the eloquence of paſſion, is uſually 
clouded by falſe and affected rhetoric. But he poſſeſſed a ſtrong, 
eapacious, argumentative mind 3 he boldly ſounded the dark abyſs of 
grace, predeſtination, free - will, and original ſin; and the rigid 
| ſyſtem of Chriſtianity which he framed or reſtored”, has been 
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entertained, with We alas and ſecret en og the Latin 


church 


By 


28. Such at leaſt is the account of Victor 


Vitenſis (de Perſecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3.); 
though Gennadius ſeems to doubt whether 
any perſon had read, or even collected, al 
the works of St. Auguſtin (See Hieronym. 
Opera, tom. i. p. 319. in Catalog. Scriptor. 
Kccleſ.). They have been repeatedly printed 3 
and Dupin (Bibliothe que Ecclef. tom. iii. p. 
158-257.) has given a large and ſatisfactory 
abſtra of them, as they ſtand in the laſt 
edition of the Benedictines. My perſonal 


acquaintance with the biſhop of Hippo does 
not extend beyond the Cog Mon and the 
City of God. F: 

29 In his early Jowth (Confeſſ. i. 14) St. 
Auguſtin diſliked and neglected the ſtudy of 
Greek; and he frankly N he read the 


platoniſis i in a a 3 (Confeſl. vii. 9.) 


Some modern critics have thought, that his 
ignorance of Greek diſqualified him from 
expounding the ſcriptures; and Cicero or 
Quintilian would have required the know-- 
ledge of that language i in a e of rhe - 


toric. 


hee queſtions were ſeldom agitated, 


from the time of St. Paul to that of St. Au- 
guſtin. 


Semi- pela 


ſchool. 


the real difference between them is inviſible 


- even 


I am informed that the Greek fa- 
thers maintain the natural ſentimeyts of the 5 
gians; and that the orthodoxy of 
St. Augultin 1 was derived from the Manichæan 


2 The church of Rome has canoniſed 
Auguſtin, and reprobated Calvin. Vet as 


XXXIII. 
Defeat and 
retreat of 
Boniface, 


A. P. 431. 
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By the Acill 07 Boniface; 425 pants by the ignorance of the 
Vandals, the ſiege of Hippo was protracted above fourteen months: 
the ſea was continually. open; and when the adjacent country had 
been exhauſted by irregular rapine, the beſiegers themſelves were 
compelled by famine to relinquiſſi their enterpriſe. The importance 
and danger of Africa were deeply felt by the regent of the Weſt, 


Flacidia implored the aſſiſtance of her Eaſtern ally; and the Italian 


fleet and army were reinforced by Aſpar, who ſailed from Conſtan- 


tinople with a powerful armament. As ſoon as the force of the 


two empires was united under the command of Boniface, he boldly 
marched againſt the Vandals; and the loſs of a ſecond battle irre- 
trievably decided the fate of Africa. He embarked with the precipi- 
tation of deſpair; and the people of Hippo were permitted, with 
their families and effects, to occupy the vacant place of the ſoldiers, 
the greateſt part of whom were either ſlain or made priſoners by the 
Vandals. : The count, whoſe fatal credulity had wounded the vitals 
of the republic, might enter the palace of Ravenna with ſome 
anxiety, which was ſoon removed by the ſmiles of Placidia. Boni- 
face accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician, and the dignity 


of maſter- general of the Roman armies; but he muſt have bluſhed 


at the ſight of thoſe medals, in which he was repreſented with the 
name and attributes of anne The uy of his fraud, the 


RA to a theological microſcope 3 the Mo- 


77 Pace F am. 8 67. On one 
liniſts are oppreſſed by the authority of the 


ſide, the head of Valentinian; on the reverſe, 


faint, and the Janſeniſts are diſgraced by their 
reſemblance to the heretic. 
While the Proteſtant Arminians ſtand aloof, 


In the mean 


and deride the mutual perplexity of the diſ- 


putants (ſee a curious Review of the Con- 


troverſy, by Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Univer- 
ſelle, tom. xiv. p. 144—398.). Perhaps a 
reaſoner ſtill more independent, may ſmile in 
his turn, when he peruſes an Arminian Com- 
VV 


{ 


Boniface, with a ſcourge in one hand, and a 


palm in the other, ſtanding in a triumphal 


car, which is drawn by four horſes, or, in 

another medal, by four ſtags; an unlucky em- 
blem! 1 ſhould doubt whether another ex- 
ample can be found of the head of a ſubject 
on the reverſe of an Imperial medal. See 
Science des Medailles, by the Pere Jobert, 


tom. i. p. 132—150. 88 of 1739, by the 
diſpleaſure 


a Baron de la Baſtic. 


E ROMAN EMPIRE. 


or r 


diſpleaſure of the apfel and the diſtinguiſhed favour of his rival, 
exaſperated: the haughty and perfidious ſoul of Ztius. ' He haſtily 
returned from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather with an army, 
of Barbarian followers; and ſuch was the weakneſs of the govern- 
ment, that the two generals decided their private quarrel in a bloody 
battle. Boniface was fucceſsfub; but he received in the conflict a 
mortal wound from the ſpear of his adverſary, of which he expired 
within a few days, in ſuch Chriſtian and charitable ſentiments, that 
he exhorted his wife, a rich heireſs of Spain, to accept Etius for 
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His death,. 
A. D. 432» 


her ſecond huſband. But Etius could not. derive any immediate 


advantage from the generoſity of his dying enemy: he was pro- 
claimed. a rebel by the juſtice of Placidia; and though he attempted 
to defend ſome ſtrong fortreſſes erected. on his patrimonial eſtate, the 
Imperial power ſoon compelled him to retire into Pannonia, to the 


tents of his faithful Huns. Fhe republic was deprived, by their mu- 


tual- diſcord, of the ſervice of her two moſt illuſtrious champions. 
wo might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, 

that the Vandals would atchieve, without reſiſtance or delay, the 

conqueſt of Africa. Eight years however elapſed, from the evacua- 


tion of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. In the midſt of 


Progreſs of 
the Vandals: 
in Africa, 

A. D. 431— 
139. 


that interval, the ambitious: Genſeric, in the full tide of apparent 


Proſperity, negotiated: a treaty: of peace, by which he gave his ſon 
Hunneric for an hoſtage; and conſented to leave the Weſtern em- 


peror. in the vba potion of the three Mauritanias *, * 


37 Procopius (de Bell. Vandal: 1.5 i. c. 3, . 4 pe 186. Valentinian publiſhed ſeverak 
p. 185:) continues the hiſtory of Boniface no humane laws, to relieve the diſtreſs of his 


farther than his return-to Italy, His, death Numidian and Mauritanian ſubjects; he difs . 


is mentioned by Proſper and Marcellinus ; charged them, in a great meaſure, from the. 
the expreſſion of the latter, that Ætius, the payment of their debts, reduced: their tribute 
day before, had provided himſelf with a to one- eighth, and gave them a right of ap- 
langer tears. implies e like a regular peal from their provincial magiſtrates to the. 
duel.. - præfect of Rome. Cod. Theod. tom. vi. 

* See Procopius, de Bel, Vandal. I. i. Novell. p. 11, 12. . 8 
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Le which: cannot oe imputed to the juſtice, muſt be aſeribed 
to the policy, of the conqueror. His throne was encompaſſed with 
domeſtic enemies; Who ae the baſeneſs of his birth, and aſſerted 


the legitimate claims of his nephews, the ſons of Gonderic. Thoſe 


nephews, indeed, he ſacrificed to his ſafety 3 and their mother, the 
widow of the deceaſed king, was precipitated, by his order, into the 


river Ampſaga. But the public diſcontent burſt forth in dangerous | 


and frequent conſpiracies; and the warlike tyrant is ſuppoſed to 
Have ſhed more Vandal blood by the hand of the executioner, than 
in the field of battle. The / convulſions of Africa, which had fa- 
voured his attack, oppoſed the firm eſtabliſhment of his power; and 
the various ſeditions of the Moors and Germans, the Donatiſts and 
Catholics, continually diſturbed, or threatened, the unſettled reign 
of the conqueror. As he advanced towards Carthage, he was forced 
to withdraw his troops from the Weſtern provinces ; the ſea-coaſt 


was expoſed to the naval enterpriſes of the Romans of Spain and 


Italy; and, in the heart of Numidia, the Rong: inland city. of Corta 
Rill perſiſted in obſtinate independence. Theſe difficulties were 
gradually ſubdued by the ſpirit, the perſeverance, and the cruelty of 
Genſeric ; who alternately, applied the arts of peace and. war to the 
eſtabliſhment of his African kingdom. He ſubſcribed a ſolemn 


treaty, with the hope of deriving ſome advantage from the term of 


its continuance, and the moment of its violation. The vigilance of 
his enemies was relaxed by the proteſtations of friendſhip, which 


| concealed his hoſtile approach ; and Carthage was at length ſurpriſed 


by the Vandals, five hundred and eighty- five years after the de- 


ſtruction of the city and republic by che younger Scipio ” . 


38 Victor Vitenſis, de Perſecut. Vandal. 7 See the Chronicles of Ia Iſidore, 
I. ii. c. 5. p. 26. The cruelties of Genſeric 2 and Marcellinus. They mark the 


towards his ſubjects, are ſtrongly expreſſed i in (ame year, but different days, 5 furpri- | 


Proſper's Chronicle, A. D. 442. 
Poſſidius, in Vit. Auguſtin. c. 28. 250d 0M * 


8 428. 


13 %% ñ“ ͥ -ů A new 
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A new « city had ariſen from its rulns, with the title of a colony ; 1 8 * AP. l 
= though Carthage might yield to the royal prerogatives of Con- gs 
ſtantinople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, or the ſplendour Carth _ j 

of Antioch, ſhe ſtill maintained the ſecond rank in the Weſt ; as the Oacber® 
Rome (if we may uſe the ſtyle of contemporaries) of the African 
world. That wealthy and opulent metropolis * difplayed, in a 
dependent condition, the image of a flouriſhing republic. Carthage 
contained the manufaQures, the arms, and the treaſures of the fix 
provinces. A regular ſubordination of civil honours, gradually af- 
cended from the procurators of the ſtreets and quarters of the city, 
to the tribunal of the ſupreme magiſtrate, who, with the title of 
proconſul, repreſented the ſtate and dignity of a conſul of ancient 
Rome. Schools and gymnaſia were inſtituted for the education of ; 
the African youth; and the liberal arts and manners, grammar, rhe= | ge 
toric, and philoſophy, were publicly taught in the Greek and Latin 
languages. The buildings of Carthage were uniform and mag- 
nificent : a ſhady grove was planted in the midſt of the capital; the 
new port, a ſecure and capacious harbour, was ſubſervient to the 
commercial induſtry of eitizens and ſtrangers; and the ſplendid 
games of the circus and theatre were exhibited almoſt in the pre- 
ſence of the Barbarians. The reputation of the Carthaginians was 
not equal to that of their country, and the na; of Punic faith 
Al adhered to their ſubtle and faithleſs character . The habits of 
trade, and the abuſe of luxury, had corrupted their manners ; but 


33 The pieure af Carthage, as it flouriſhed but only 2 gynecæum, or female manufac- 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, is taken ture. | | 
from the Expoſitio totius Mundi, p. 17, 18. 39 The anonymous author of the Expoſitio 
in the third volume of Hudſon's Minor Geo- totius Mundi, compares, im his barbarous 3 
graphers; from Auſonius de Claris Urbibus, Latin, the country and the inhabitants; and, | - 

p. 228, 229.3; and principally from Salvian, after ſtigmatiſing their want of faith, he 7 


de Gubernatione Dei, 1. vii. p. 257, 258. I coolly concludes, Difficile autem inter eos 
am | urpriſed that the Nozitia ſhould not place invenitur bonus, tamen eee e boni 
enthey! a mint, or an e at Carthage; eſſe poſſunt, p. 18. 


. . their 
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their 1 impious contempt of motiks, and the mameleſs bene Wins 
natural luſts, are the two abominations bien e excite the pious ve- 
nemence of Salvian, the preacher of che age The king of the 


Vandals ſeverely reformed the vices of a voluptuous people ; and 
the ancient, noble, ingenuous, freedom of Carthage (theſe expreſſions 
of Victor are not without energy), was reduced by Genſeric into a 
Nate of ignominious ſervitude. After he had permitted his licentious 
troops to ſatiate their rage and avarice, he inſtituted a more re- 


gular ſyſtem of rapine and oppreſſion. An edict was promulgated, 


which enjoined all perſons, without fraud or delay, to deliver their 


gold, filver, jewels, and valuable furniture or apparel, to the royal 
_ officers ; and the attempt to ſecrete any part of their patrimony, was 


3 inexorably puniſhed with death and torture, as an act of treaſon 


| againſt the ſtate. The lands of the proconſular province, which 


Formed the immediate diſtrict of Carthage, were accurately mea- 
ſured, and divided among the Barbarians; and the conqueror re- 


| ed for his peculiar domain, the fertile ny of W and 


African 
exiles and 
| Captives. 


the adjacent parts of Numidia and Getulia “. 


It was natural enough that Genſeric ſhould hate thoſe whom he 


| had injured : the nobility and ſenators of -Carthage were expoſed 


to his jealouſy and reſentment; and all thoſe who refuſed the i igno- 


minious terms, which their honour and religion forbade them to 


accept, were compelled by the Arian tyrant to embrace the condition 
of perpetual baniſhment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the 


4? He declares, that the peculiar vices of countenance, the dreſs, and the character 
each country were collected in the fink of of women (p. 264). If a monk appeared 
Carthage (I. vii. p. 257.) . In the indulgence in the city, the holy man was purſued with 


of vice, the Africans applauded their manly impious ſcorn and ridicule; deteſtantibus ri- 


virtue. Et illi ſe magis virilis fortitudinis dentium cachinnis (p. 289.) . 
eſſe crederent, qui maxime viros fœminei ** Compare Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 
usũs probroſitate fregiſſent (p. 268.). The I. i. c. 5. p. 189, 190. 3 and Victor Virenſis, x 
greets of Carthage were polluted by effemi- de Perſecut. e I. i. c. 4. 
nate wretches, who publicly aſſumed the 


. Eaſt, 
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| Eaſt, were filled with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives, and of i ingenuous e ehr FP. 
captives, who ſolicited the public compaſſion : and the benevolent — 
epiſtles of Theodoret, Rill preſerye the names and misfortunes "EA | 1 
Czleſtian and Maria. The Syrian, biſhop deplores the misfor- „ | 
tunes of Czleſtian, 1 from the ſtate of a noble and opulent ſena- : EY 
tor of Carthage, was reduced, with his wife and family,: and | ſervants, „5 1 
to beg his bread in a foreign country; but he applauds che Teſig- 75 ; 
nation of the Chriſtian exile, and the philoſaphic temper, which, 
under the preſſure of ſuch calamities, could enjoy more real happi- 
neſs, than was the ordinary lot of wealth and proſperity. The ſtory 
of Maria, the daughter of the magnificent Eudzmon, is fingular and 
intereſting. In the ſack of Carthage, the was purchaſed from the 


Ito 


Vandals by ſome merchants of Syria, who afterwards Told her as 2 
ſlave in their native country. A female attendant, tranſported i in the 
ſame ſhip, and ſold in the ſame family, Rill continued to respect a 
miſtreſs hom fortune had reduced to the common level of fervi- 
tude; and the daughter of Eudzmon received fr om ber grateful 
affection the domeſtic ſervices, which the had once required rom 
her obedience. This remarkable behaviour divulged the real condi- 
tion of Maria; who,-in the abſence of the biſhop of Cyrrhus, | was 
redeemed from ſlavery by the generolity « of ſome ſoldiers of the ga — 
riſon. The liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent ET 
nance; and ſhe paſſed ten months among the deaconeſſes of the 
church; till ſhe was unexpectedly informed, that her father, who 
had eſcaped. from the ruin of Carthage, exerciſed an honourable 
office in one of the Weſtern provinces. Her filial impatience was 
ſeconded by the pious biſhop: Theodoret, in a letter till extant, : | 1 
recommends Maria to the biſhop of Xgz, a maritime city of Cilicia, | 

which was frequented, during the annual fair, by the veſſels of the 


42-Ruinart (p. 444457: J has collected 8 real and fabulous, of . 
from Theodoret, and other e the miſ- of Carthage. 
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A P. Weſt; moſt earneſtly requeſting, that his colleague would uſe ihe 
maden with a tenderneſs ſuitable to her birth; and that he would 


Fable of the 


entruſt her to the care of ſuch faithful merchants, as would eſteem it 
a ſufficient gain, if they reſtored a daughter, loſt n all human 
hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent. 

Among the inſipid legends of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, I am tempted to 
diſtinguiſh the memorable fable of the 8E VXN SLEEPERS ©: whoſe | 
imaginary date correſponds with the reign of the younger Theo- 
doſius, and the conqueſt of Africa by the Vandals *. When the 
emperor Decius perſecuted the Chriſtians, ſeven FF youths of 
Epheſus concealed themſelves in a ſpacious cavern in the fide of 

an adjacent mountain; where they were doomed to periſh by the 
tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance ſhould be firmly ſecured 
with a pile of huge ſtones, They immediately fell into a deep. 
flumber, which was miraculouſly prolonged, without injuring the 
powers of life, during a period of one hundred and eighty-ſeven 
years. At the end of that time the flaves of Adolius, to whom the 
| inheritance of the mountain had deſcended, removed the ſtones, to 
ſupply materials for ſome ruſtic edifice : the light of the ſun darted 
into the cavern, and the ſeven ſleepers were permitted to awake. 
After a lumber, as they thought of a few hours, they were preſſed 
by the calls of hunger; and reſolved that Jamblichus, one of their 

43 The choice of fabulous circumſtances is 336. 338.), place the reſusredion, of the Se- 
of ſmall importance; yet I have confined ven Sleepers in the year 736 (A. D. 425), 
myſelf to the narrative which was tranſlated or 748. (A. D. 437), of the æra of the Se- 
from the Syriac by the care of Gregory of leucides. Their Greek acts, which Photius 
Tours (de Gloria Martyrüm, I. i. c. 95. in had read, aſſign the date of the thirty-eighth 
Max. Ribliotheca Patrum, tom. xi. p. 856.), year of the reign'of Theodoſius, which may 
to the Greek acts of their martyrdom (apud coincide either with A. D. 439, or 446. The 
Photium, p. 1400, 1401.), and to the Annals period which had elapſed fince the perſecu- 
of the Patriarch Eutychius (tom. 1. p. 391. tion of Decius is eaſily aſcertained; and no- 
531, 532. 535. verſ. Pocock). thing leſs than the i ignorance of Mahomet, or 


Two Syriac writers, as they are quote the legendaries, could ſuppoſe an interval of 
by Aﬀemanni (Bibliot, Oriental. tom. i. p. three or four hundred years. 


number, 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


nw ſhould ſecretly return to the city, to purchaſe bread for the © H g r. 
uſe of his companions,” The youth” (if we may ſtill employ that 
appellation) could no longer recogniſe the once familiar aſpect of his 


native country; and his ſurpriſe was increaſed by the appearance of 
a large croſs, triumphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephe- 


ſus. His ſingular dreſs and obſolete language, confounded the 


baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the cur- 


rent coin of the empire; and Jamblicus, on the ſuſpicion of a 
ſecret treaſure, was dragged before the judge. Their mutual in- 


quiries produced the amazing diſcovery, that two centuries were 


almoſt elapſed fince Jamblicus and his friends had eſcaped from 


the rage of a Pagan tyrant. The biſhop of Epheſus, the clergy, the 
magiſtrates, the people, and as it is ſaid the emperor Theodoſius 


himſelf, haſtened to viſit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers; who 


beſtowed their benedickion, related their ſtory, and at the ſame 


inſtant peaceably expired. The origin of this marvellous-fable cannot 


be aſcribed to the pious fraud and credulity of the modern Greeks, 
ſince the authentic tradition may be traced within half a century of 
the ſuppoſed miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian biſhop, who was 


born only two years after the death of the younger Theodoſius, has 


devoted one of his two hundred and thirty homilies to the praiſe of 
the young men of Epheſus *, Their legend, before the end of the 


ſixth century, was tranſlated from the Syriac, into the Latin language, 
by the care of Gregory of Tours. The hoſtile communions of the 


| Eaſt preſerve their memory with equal reverence; and their names 


are honourably inſcribed in 'the Roman, the Funn and the 


+5 James, one of the orthodox fathers of ni, tom. 1. p. 288, 289.) For the homily 
the Syrian church, was born A. D. 452.3 he de Pueris Epheſinis, ſee p. 335—339-: though 
began to compoſe his ſermons A. D. 474.: I could wiſh that Aſſemanni had tranſlated 
he was made biſhop. of Batnæ, in the diſtrict the text of James of Sarug, inſtead of 1 8 

of Sarug, and province of Meſopotamia, ing the e of Baronius, | 
A. D. 519, and died A, D. 521, (Aſſeman- | 


Ruſſian 
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2 A P. Ruſſian calendar“. Nor has their reputation been benden to the 

Crna Chriſtian world. This popular tale, which Mahomet might learn 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria, is introduced: as a 

divine revelation into the Koran“. The ſtory of the Seven Sleepers 

has been adopted, and adorned, by the nations, from Bengal to Africa, 
who profeſs the Mahometan religion“; and ſome veſtiges of a 
ſimilar tradition have been diſcovered in the remote extremities of 
Scandinavia ©. This eaſy and univerſal belief, ſo expreſſive of the 
| ſenſe of mankind, may be aſcribed to the genuine merit of the fable 

itſelf. We imperceptibly advance from youth to age, without ob- 

ſerving the gradual, but inceſſant, change of human affairs; and 

even in our larger experience of hiſtory, the imagination. is accuſ- 

tomed, by a perpetual ſeries of cauſes and effects, to unite the moſt 

diſtant revolutions. But if the interval between two memorable Xras 

could be inſtantly annihilated.; if it were paſſible, after a momentary 

ſumber of two hundred. years, to diſplay the neu world to the eyes 

of a ſpectator, who till retained. a lively and recent impreſſion of 

the old, his ſurpriſe and his rellections would furniſh the pleaſing 

ſubject of a a philoſophical romance. The ſcene could not be more ad- 
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45 See the Ada Sanctorum of the Belland- 
iſts (Menſis Julii, tom. vi. p. 375397.) 


This immenſe calendar of ſaints, in one hun- 
dred and twenty - ſix years 
and in fifty volumes in u folio, has advanced 


no farther than the 7th day of October. The 


ſappreflion of the Jeſuits has moſt proba- 


bly checked an undertaking, which, through 


the medium of fable and ſuperſtition, com- 


municates much hiſtorical and . 
inſtruction. 
7 See Maracci 1 Sura xvili. tom. 


It. p. 420-427. and tom. i. part iv. p. 103. 
With ſuch an ample privilege, Mahomet has 
He has 
invented the dog (Al Rakim) of the Seven 
Sleepers; the reſpect of the fan, who altered 


not ſhewn much taſte or ingenuity. 


his courſe twice a-day, that he might not 


(16441770. ), 


ſhine into the cavern; and the + care of God 
himſelf, who preſerved. their bodies-from pu- 
trefaction, 1 turning them to the right and 
Kft. . 


43 Seed I'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 


p. 139. ; and Renaudot, Hiſt. Patriarch. Al- 


exandrin. p. 39, 40. 
49 Paul the deacon of Aquileia (de Geftis 


Langobardorum, F i. c. 4 p. 7, 746. edit. 
Grot.), who lived towards the end of the. 


eighth century, has placed in a cavern un- 


der a rock, on the ſhore of the ocean, the 
Seven Sleepers of the North, whoſe long re- 
poſe-was reſpected by the Barbarians; Their 
dreſs declared them to be Romans; and the 
deacon conjectures, that they were reſerved 


by Providence as the future __ of thoſe, 


unbelieving countries, 


| vantageoulſy 
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vantageouſly placed, than in the two centuries which elapſed 
between the reigns of Decius and of Theodoſius the Younger. Dur- 
ing this period, the ſeat of government had been tranſported from 


Rome to a new city on the banks of the Thracian Boſphorus ; and 


the abuſe of military ſpirit had been ſuppreſſed by an artificial ſyſtem 
of tame and ceremonious ſervitude. The throne of the perſecuting 
Decius was filled by a ſucceſſion of Chriſtian and orthodox princes, 


who had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity: and the public 


devotion of the age was impatient to exalt the ſaints and martyrs of 


the Catholie church, on the altars of Diana and. Hercules. The 


union of the Roman empire was diſſolved: its genius was humbled 
in the duſt; and armies of unknown Barbarians, iſſuing from the 


frozen regions of the North, had eſtabliſhed their a Ag 8 
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Tze Character, Conqueſts, and Court of Attila, King of 
' the Huns.—Death of Theodofius the Younger.— 
Elevation of Marcian to the Empire of the Eafft. 


o HA r. FEE weſtern world was oppreſſed by the Goths and Vandals, 

Ae e | who fled before the Huns; but the atchievements of the 

The Hons, Huns themſelves were not adequate to their power and proſperity. 

433. 7 — Their victorious hords had ſpread from the Volga to the Danube; 
baut the public force was exhauſted by the diſcord of independent 
EE chieftains; their valour was idly conſumed in obſcure and predatory 
excurſions; and they often degraded their national dignity by con- 
deſcending, for the hopes of ſpoil, to enliſt under the banners of 

their fugitive enemies. In the reign of ATTILA *, the Huns again 

became the terror of the world ; and I ſhall now deſcribe the cha- 

racter and actions of that formidable Barbarian ; who alternately 


The authentic materials for the hiſtory Maffei, Oſfervazioni Litterarie, tom. i. p. 88, 
of Attila may be found in Jornandes (de 89. Whatever the modern Hungarians have 
Rebus Geticis, c. 34—50. p. 660—688. edit. added, muſt be fabulous; and they do not 
Grot.) and Priſcus (Excerpta de Legationi- ſeem to have excelled in the art of fiction. 

bus, p. 3376. Paris, 1648). I have not They ſuppoſe, that - when Attila invaded 
ſeen the lives of Attila, compoſed by Ju- Gaul and Italy, married innumerable wives, 
vencus Cælius Calanus Dalmatinus, in the &c. he was one hundred and twenty years of 
twelfth century, or by Nicolas Olahus, arch- age: Thewrocz Chron. p. i. c. 22, in Script. 
biſhop of Gran, in the ſixteenth. See Maſ- Hangs ar. 
W ix, 23. and | 


z - 


. | inſulted 


"© Y 
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mfulted and invaded the Eaſt and the Weſt, and urged the * 
downfal of the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration,” which impetuouſly rolled from the 
confines of China to thoſe of Germany, the moſt powerful and po- 
paulous tribes may commonly be found on the verge of the Roman 
provinces. The accumulated weight was ſuſtai ned for a while by ar- 
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Their efta- 
bliſhment in- 
modern Hun-- 


gary. 


tificial barriers ; and the eaſy condeſcenſion of the emperors invited, 


without ſatisfying, the inſolent demands of the Barbarians, who had 


acquired an eager appetite for- the luxuries of civilized life. The- 
Hungarians, who ambitiouſly inſert the name of Attila among their 
native kings, may affirm with truth, that the hords, which were 
ſubject to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their encampments: 
within the limits of modern Hungary, in a fertile country, which: 


liberally ſupplied the wants of a nation of hunters and ſhepherds. 


In this advantageous ſituation, Rugilas, and his valiant brothers, who 


continually added to their power and reputation, commanded the 
alternative of peace or war with the two empires. His alliance with: 
| the Romans of the Weſt was cemented by his perſonal friendſhip for 
the great Etius; who was always fecure of finding in the Barba-- 


nian camp, à hoſpitable: reception, and a powerful ſupport. At his 


ſolicitation, and in the name of John the ufurper;. ſixty thouſand: - 


Huns advanced to the confines of Italy; their march: and: their 


retreat were alike expenſive to the ſtate: and the grateful policy of 


Etius abandoned the poſſeſſion of Pannonia to his faithful confede- 
rates. The Romans of the Eaſt were not: leſs. HUTT of 2 


„Hasper bas W The N. and Melis of Matthew Be- 


by three Scythian eolonies. 1. The Hons of los appear to contain à rich fund of: informs. 
Attila; 2. the Abares, in the ſixth century; ation concerning ancient and modern Hun- 


aa, 3. the Turks or. Magiars, A. P. 889; gary. I have ſeen the extracts in Bibliotheque- 


the immediate and genuine anceſtors of the Ancienne et Moderne, tom. xxii. p. 1=gr.. 


modern Hungarians, whoſe connection with and Bibliotheque Raiſannce, , tom. xvi. p. 


VC 127 — 175. | 
„„ . 2 2: __arms- 
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arms of Rugilas, which threateried the provinces, or even the capi= 


LA tal, Some eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have deſtroyed the Barbarians with 


- lightning and peſtilence *; but Theodoſius was reduced to the more 
humble expedient of ſtipulating an annual payment of three hundred 


and fifty pounds of gold, and of diſguiſing this diſhonourable tribute 


by the title of general, which the king of the Huns condeſcended to 
accept. The public tranquillity was frequently interrupted by the 


fierce impatience of the Barbarians, and the perfidious intrigues of 


the Byzantine court. Four dependent nations, among whom we 
may diſtinguiſh the Bavarians, diſclaimed the ſovereignty. of the 
Huns ; and their revolt was encouraged. and protected by a Roman 
alliance; till the juſt claims, and formidable power, of Rugilas were 


effectually urged by the voice of Eſlaw his ambaſſador. Peace was 


the unanimous wiſh of the ſenate: their decree was ratified by the 


emperor; and two ambaſſadors were named, Plinthas, a general of 


Seythian extraction, but of conſular rank; and the quæſtor Epigenes, 


Reign of 
Attila, 
A. D. 433— 


4853. 


a wiſe and experienced ſtateſman, who was ee to that | 
office by his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas ſuſpended the progreſs of the ww His ; 
two nephews, Attila and Bleda, who ſucceeded to the throne of 
their uncle, conſented to a perſonal interview with the ambaſſadors 


of Conſtantinople ; but as they proudly refuſed to diſmount, the 


\ buſineſs was tranſacted on horſeback, in a ſpacious plain near the 


city of Margus, in the Upper Mæſia. The kings of the Huns 
aſſumed the ſolid benefits, as well as the vain honours, of the nego- 
tiation. They dictated the conditions of peace, and each condition 


was an inſult on the Sycy of the empire. Beſides the freedom 


7 Socrates, 1. vii. c. 43. Theodoret, I, v. BY contends (Hig: des ES tom. vi. p. PP 


c. 36. Tillemont, who always depends on 607.), that the wars ud A were not 


| e Wn, ſtrenu- r es 


of 
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of a ſafe and plendiful market on the banks of the . e 
required that the annual contribution ſhould be augmented from: 
three hundred and fifty, to ſeven hundred, pounds of gold; that a 
fine, or ranſom, of eight pieces of gold, ſhould be paid for every 
Roman captive, who had eſcaped from his Barbarian maſter ; 
that the emperor- ſhould renounce all treaties and engagements 
with the enemies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives, who 
had taken refuge in the court, or provinces, of Theodoſius, ſhould | 
be delivered to the juſtice of their offended ſovereign. This juſtice 1 i 
was rigorouſly inflicted on ſome unfortunate youths of a royal race. = 
They were crucified on the territories of the empire, by the command I ; | 
of Attila; and, as ſoon as the king of the Huns had impreſſed the 
Romans with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a ſhort | 
and arbitrary reſpite, whilſt he ſubdued the TEES: or . 1 4 
nations of Scythia and Germany *. | t 1 
Attila, the ſon of Mundzuk, deduced his noble perhaps his 3 His figure 
| deſcent from the ancient Huns, who had formerly contended with wg TR 
the monarchs of China. His features, according to the obſervation 
of a Gothic hiſtorian, bore the ſtamp of his national origin ; and the 
portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a. modern Cal- 
muck *; a large head, a ſwarthy complexion, ſmall deep-ſeated eyes, 
a flat noſe, a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad ſhoulders, and 
a ſhort ſquare body, of nervous ſtrength, though of a diſproportioned 
form. The haughty ſtep and demeanour of the king of the Huns ex- 
preſſed the conſciouſneſs of his ec prongs 8 22 the reſt of mankind „ 


1 See Priſeus, p. 475 48. and Hiſt. a | his father's real name (de Guignes, Hiſt, des 
Peuples de rg tom. vii. c. xii, xiii, Huns, tom. ii. 50 297.) | 
xiv, xv Compare Jornandes (c. 35. p. 661 0 with 


| | Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 380. 
3 | modern . 
egg 7. 996; ho Hang The former had a right to obſerve, originis 


rians "have en * ene 8 _ ſuæ ſigna reſtituens. The character and por- 
CO WO e eee, oF Arie: gow probably tranicoibod from 
the fon of Noah; yet they are ignorant of Caſtodorius. Ry a 
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CHAP. 5 he had a cuſtom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if we wifhed 


XXXIV. 


— to enjoy the terror which he inſpired. Yet this ſavage hero was 


' worſhipped their tutelar deity under the ſymbol of an iron cimeter *. 


not inacceſſible to pity ; his ſuppliant enemies might confide in the 


| aſſurance of peace or pardon ; and Attila was conſidered by his ſub- 
jects as a juſt and indulgent maſter. He delighted in war; but, after 
he had aſcended the throne in a mature age, his head, rather than 
his hand, atchieved the conqueſt of the North ; and the fame of an 
adventurous ſoldier was uſefully exchanged for that of a prudent and 
ſucceſsful general. The effects of perſonal valour are ſo inconſider- 
able, except in poetry or romance, that victory, even among Bar- 
barians, muſt depend on the degree of ſkill, with which the paſſions 
of the multitude are combined and guided for the ſervice of a ſingle 
man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zingis, ſurpaſſed their 
rude countrymen in art, rather than in courage; and it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the monarchies, both of the Huns, and of the Moguls, 
were erected by their founders on the baſis of popular ſuperſtition. 
The miraculous conception, which fraud and credulity aſcribed to 
the virgin- mother of Zingis, raiſed him above the level of human 
nature; and the naked prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, in- 
veſted him with the empire of the earth, pointed the valour of the 
Moguls with irreſiſtible enthuſiaſni”, The religious arts of Attila. 
were not leſs ſkilfully adapted to the character of his age and 


country. It was natural enough, that the Scythians ſhould. adore, 


with peculiar devotion, the god of war ; but as they were incapable 
of forming either an abſtract idea, or a corporeal repreſentation, they 


7 Abulpharag. Dynaſt. verſ. Pocock, p.  thirteefth century (ſee the ſeventh Aenne of 


281. Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tartars, the Hiſtoire des Voyages),expreſs the popular 
by Abulghazi Bahader Khan, part iii. c. 15. language and opinions; Zingis is ſtyled the 


part iv. c. 3. Vie de Gengiſcan, par Petit Son of God, &c. &c. 


de la Croix, 1. i. c. 1. 6. The relations of Nec templum apud eos viſitur, aut delu- 
the miſſionaries, who viſited Tartary in the brum, ne tugurium quidem culmo i 
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* the ſhepherds of the Huns n that a heäſtr, who was R 9 

grazing, had wounded herſelf in the foot, and curiouſly followed 

dhe track of the blood, till he diſcovered, among the long graſs, the be 

point of an ancient ſword ; which he dug out of the ground, and Man, 

preſented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that artful, prince 

— with pious gratitude, this celeſtial favour ; and, as the right 

ful poſſeſſor of the cord of Mars, aſſerted his divine and indefeaſible 

claim to the dominion of the earth. If the rites of Scythia were 

practiſed on this ſolemn occaſion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of 

faggots, three hundred yards in length and in breadth, was raiſed in 

a ſpacious plain; and the ſword of Mars was placed erect on the 

ſummit of this ruſtic altar, which was annually conſecrated by the 

blood of ſheep, horſes, and of the hundredth captive **. Whether 

human ſacrifices formed any part of the worſhip of Attila, or whether 

he propitiated the god of war with the victims which he continually 

offered in the field of battle, the favourite of Mars ſoon acquired a 

ſacred character, which rendered his conqueſts more eaſy, and more 

permanent; and the Barbarian-princes confeſſed, in the language of 

devotion or flattery, that they could not preſume to gaze, with a 

ſteady eye, on the divine majeſty of the king of the Huns ''. His 

brother Bleda, who reigned over a conſiderable part of the nation, 


cemi uſqusm poteſt; 4 e e 


e Herodbt. I. iv: C. 62. For the ſake of 


ritũ humi figitur nudus, eumque ut Martem 
regionum quas circumcircant præſulem ve- 
recundius colunt. Ammian. Marcellin. xxxi. 


2. and; the; e Notes of eee 


and Valeſius. 

9 Priſcus relates this remarkable ſtory, both 
in his own text-(p. 65.), and in the quotation 
made by Jornandes jo 35. P. 662.). He 
might have explained the tradition, or fable, 


which characteriſed this famous ſword, and 
the name, as well as attributes, of the Scy- . 
thian deity, whom he has tranſlated into the 
Mars of the Greeks and Romans. 

5 | DR 


cxconomy, I have calculated by the ſmalleſt 
ſtadium. In the human ſacrifices, they cut 


off the ſhoulder and arm of the victim, which 


they threw up into the air, and drew omens 
and preſages from the manner of their falling 


on the pile. 


Priſcus, p. 39. Fer 
Auguſtus himſelf, was pleaſed, if the perſon - 
on whom he fixed his eyes. ſeemed unable to 
ſupport their divine Iuſtre. Sueton. in Au- 


gut, C. 79. 
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was e to reſign his ſceptre, and his life- Vet even this 


cruel act was attributed to a ſupernatural impulſe; and the vigour 
with which Attila wielded the ſword of Mars, W the world, 


| that it had been reſerved alone for his invincible arm But the ex- 
tent of his empire affords the only remaining evidence of the num- 


ber, and importance, of his victories; and the Scythian monarch, 


however ignorant of the value of ſcience and philoſophy, might, 
perhaps, lament, that his illiterate ſubjects were deſtitute of the art 


which could perpetuate'the memory of his exploits. 
If a line of ſeparation were drawn between the civilized and the 


. ſavage climates of the globe; between the inhabitants of cities, who 


cultivated the earth, and the hunters and ſhepherds, who dwelt in 


' tents, Attila might aſpire to the title of ſupreme and ſole monarch of 
the Barbarians '*. He alone, among the conquerors of ancient and 
modern times, united the two mighty kingdoms of Germany and 


Scythia; and thoſe vague appellations, when they are applied to his 


Teign, may be underſtood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, 


which ſtretched beyond its actual limits, as far as the Danube, was 


in the number of his provinces: he interpoſed, with the weight of a 
powerful neighbour, in the domeſtic affairs of the Franks; and one 


of his heutenants chaſtiſed, and almoſt exterminated, the Burgun- 


| dians. of the Rhine. He ſubdued the iſlands of the ocean, the king- 


doms of Scandinavia, encompaſſed and divided by the waters of the 
Baltic ; and the Huns might derive a tribute of furs from that northern 


8 region, which has been protected from all other conquerors by the ſeve- 


5 of the climate, and the courage of the natives. Towanle the Eaſt, 


hs The count de Buat (Hiſt. Sis Peuples auditk ante ſe-: powntill. PTD e et 
de I' Europe, tom. vii. p. 428, 429.) attempts Germanica regna poſſedit. Jornandes, c. 49. 
to clear Attila from the murder of his bro- p. 684. Priſcus, p. 64, 65. M. de Guignes, 
ther; and is almoſt inclined to reject the by his knowledge of the Chineſe, has ac- 
concurrent teſtimony of Jornandes,. and the quired (tom. 4i. p. 295—301 5 an 3 
. Chronicles. idea of the _ of Attila. | 


8 —— gentium dowinus, qui in- 


= 
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it is difficult to eireumſeribe the-dominion of Attila over the Scythian. © 
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deſerts; yet we may be. aſſured, that he reigned on the banks of the — 


Volga; that the king of the Huns was dreaded not only as a war- 
rior, but as a magician ; that he inſulted and vanquiſhed the khan 
of the formidable Geougen; and that he ſent ambaſſadors to nego- 
tiate an equal alliance with the empire of China. In the proud 


review of the nations who acknowledged the ſovereignty of Attila, 


and who never entertained, during his lifetime, the thought of a 
revolt, the Gepidæ and the Ofſtrogoths were diſtinguiſhed by their 


numbers, their - bravery, and the perſonal merit of their chiefs. . 
The renowned Ardaric, king of the Gepidæ, was the faithful and 


ſagacious counſellor of the monarch; who eſteemed his intrepid ge- 
nius, whilſt he loved the mild and diſereet virtues of the noble 
Walamir, king of the Oſtrogoths. The crowd of vulgar kings, the 
leaders of ſo many martial tribes, who ſerved under the ſtandard of 
Attila, were ranged in the ſubmiſſive order of guards and domeſtics, 


round the perſon of their maſter. They watched his nod; they 


trembled at his frown; and, at the firſt ſignal of his will, they ex- 
ecuted, without murmur or heſitation, his ſtern and abſolute com- 
mands. In time of peace, the dependent princes, with their na- 
tional troops, attended the royal camp in regular ſucceſſion; but 
when Attila collected his military force, he was able to bring into 
the field an army of five, or, e to another account, of ſeven | 
hundred thouſand nn, 


*2 


"4 See Hit. des Huns, tom. ii. p. v. 296. W e Attila his ſubject kings; and 
The Geougen believed, that the Huns could his tragedy opens with theſe two ridiculous 
excite at pleaſure, ſtorms of wind and rain. lines. : 

This phænomenon was produced by the ſtone lls ne ſont pas venus, nos s deux ro! qu'on 
 Geziz to whoſe magic power the lofs of a leur die 
battle was aſeribed by che Mahometan Tar- An ſe font trap attendre, et © d, Aale 
tars of the fourteenth century. See Chere s ennuie. 
feddin Ali, Hiſt. de Timur vor tom. i. p. The two kings of the Gepidz and the Oſtro- 
82, 833 goths are profound politicians and ſenti- 
1 Jornandes, e. 35. p. 661 c. 37. p. 667. mental lovers; and the whole piece exhi- 
See Tillemont, Hiſt. des .Empereurs, tom. = defects, without the genius, of the 
vi. p. 129. 138. Corneille has rep 
3125 


Vor, III. 
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The amdaſſudors ef the Huns might awaken the attention of 


XXXIV. 
, Theodoſius, by reminding him, that they were his neighbours both 


The Huns 
invade Per- 
ſia, 

A. D. 430— 
440. : 


in Europe and Aſia ; ſince they touched the Danube on one hand, 
and reached, with the other, as far as the Tanais. In the reign of 


| his father Arcadius, a band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the 


provinces of 'the Eaſt; ping whence they brought away rich ſpoils 
and innumerable captives **®. They advanced, by a ſecret path, along 


the ſhores of the Caspian ſea; ; traverſed the ſnowy mountains of 


Armenia ; paſſed the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys ; re- 


*cruited their weary cavalry with the generous breed of Cappadocian 


horſes ; octupiedthe hilly country of Cilicia, and diſturbed the feſtal 


| ſongs and dances of the citizens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at 


their approach; and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy Land 


prepared to eſcape their fury by a ſpeedy embarkation. The me- 
mory of this invaſion was ftill recent in the minds of the Orientals. 


The ſubjects of Attila might execute, with ſuperior forces, the de- 


ſign which theſe adventurers had ſo boldly attempted; and it ſoon 
became the ſubject of anxious conjecture, whether the tempeſt would 


fall on the dominions of Rome, or of Perſia. Some of the great vaſſals 

ofthe king of the Huns, who were themſelves in the rank of power- 
ful princes, had been ſent to ratify an alliance and ſociety of arms 
with the emperor, or rather with the general, of the Weſt, They 


related, during their reſidence at Rome, the circumſtances of an ex- 


d per Caſpia clauſtra * choris et lata * ca- 
Armeniaſque nives, inopino ennie norum 
ducti r Proterit imbellem ſonipes hoſtilis Oron- 
Invadunt Orientis opes: Jam paſcua tem. 
fumant | Cladian, in | Rufn. I. 5. 28—35. 


Cappadocum, volucrumque r Ar- See, likewiſe, in Eutrop. I. i. 243z—251. and 
| gæus equorum. the ſtrong deſcription of Jerom, who wrote 


Jam rubet altus Halys, nec ſe defendit from his feelings, tom. i. p. 26. ad Heliodor, 
0 p. 220. ad Ocean. ane ix. c. 8.) 


iniqu 
Monte Cilix; Syriz tractus vaſtantur mentions this i irruption. 
1 . . pedition 
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1 which ey had lately made into the Eaſt. After paſſing a CH A _?- 
deſert and a moraſs, ſuppoſed by the Romans to be the lake Mzotis, — 
they penetrated through the mountains, and arrived, at the end of 
fifteen days march, on the confines of Media; where they advanced 
as far as the unknown cities of Baſic and Curſic. They encountered 
the Perſian army in the plains of Media; and the air, according to 
their own expreſſion, was darkened by a cloud of arrows. But 
the Huns were obliged to retire, before the numbers of the enemy. 

Their laborious retreat was effected by a different road; they loſt 
the greateſt part of their booty; and at length returned to the royal 
camp, with ſome knowledge of the country, and an impatient deſire 
of revenge. In the free converſation of the Imperial ambaſſadors, 
who diſcuſſed, at the court of Attila, the character and deſigns of 
their formidable enemy, the miniſters of Conſtantinople expreſſed 
their hope, that his ſtrength might be diverted and employed in a 
long and doubtful conteſt with the princes of the houſe of Saſſan. 
The more ſagacious Italians admoniſhed their Eaſtern brethren of the 
folly and danger of ſuch a hope; and convinced them, hat the Medes 
and Perſians were incapable of reſiſting the arms of the Huns; and, 
that the eaſy and important acquiſition would exalt the pride, as 
well as power, of the conqueror. Inſtead of contenting himſelf with 
a moderate contribution, and a military title, which equalled him 
only to the generals of Theodoſius, Attila would proceed to impoſe | 
a diſgraceful and intolerable yoke on the necks of the proſtrate and 
captive Romans, who would then be encompaſſed, on all ſides, by 
the empire of the Huns 
| While the powers of "REA and Aſia were ſolteitous to avert the They attack 
impending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in 8 : anal 
the poſſeſſion of Africa. An enterpriſe had been concerted between 2 4. . 
the courts of Ravenna and Conſtantinople, for the recovery of that 


1 See the original converſation in Priſcus, p. 64, 63. 
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valuable province; and the ports of Sicily were already filled with 
But the ſubtle Gen- 
ſeric, who ſpread his negotiations round the world, prevented their 
deſigns, by exciting the king of the Huns to invade the Eaſtern 

empire; and a rrifling incident foon became the motive, or pretence, 


of a deſtructive war. Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, a 


free market was held on the northern fide of the Danube, which was 


protected by a Roman fortreſs, ſurnamed Conſtantia. A troop of 


Barbarians violated the commercial ſecurity: killed, or diſperſed, the 
unſuſpecting traders; and levelled the fortreſs with the ground. 


The Huns juſtified this outrage as an act of repriſal ; alleged, that 
the biſhop of Margus had entered their territories, to diſcover and 
ſteal a ſecret treaſure of their kings ; and ſternly demanded the guilty 


prelate, the ſacrilegious ſpoil, and the fugitive ſubjects, who had 
eſcaped from the juſtice of Attila. The refuſal of the Byzantine 
court was the ſignal of war; and the Mæſians at firſt applauded the 
generous firmneſs of their ſovereign. But they were foon intimidated 
by the deſtruction of Viminiacum and the adjacent towns ; and the 
people was perſuaded to adopt the convenient maxim, that a pri- 
vate citizen, however innocent or reſpectable, may be juſtly ſacri- 
ficed to the ſafety of his country. The biſhop of Margus, who 


did not poſſeſs the ſpirit of a martyr, reſolved to prevent the deſigns 


which he ſuſpected. He boldly treated with the princes of the 
Huns; ſecured, by folemn oaths, his pardon and reward; poſted 
a numerous detachment of Barbarians, in ſilent ambuſh, on the banks 
of the Danube; and, at the appointed hour, opened, with 928 own 


Marcellvite, Profper-Tyzo; and he author 


as Priſcus, p. 331. His hiſtory contained 
of the Alexandrian, or Paſchal, Chronicle. 


a copious and elegant account of the war 


(Evagrius, 1. i. c. 17.); but the extracts 


which relate to the embaſſies are the only 


parts that have reached our times. The ori- 
ginal work was acceſſible, however, to the 
writers, from whom we borrow our imperfect 


knowledge, Jornandes, Theophanes, Caunt 


M. de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de I' Europe, 
tom. vii. c. xv.) has examined the cauſe, the 
circumſtances, and the duration, of this war 
and will not allow it ta extend beyond the 
your four Lundred and . | | 
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| aye the gates of his epiſcopal city. This advantage, hich 15 
been obtained by treachery, ſerved as a prelude to more honourable 


and deciſive victories. The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line of 


caſtles and fortreſſes; and though the greateſt part of them con- 


ſiſted only of a Cooks tower, with a ſmall garriſon, they were com- 
monly ſufficient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads of an enemy, 


who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of the delay, of a re- 
gular ſiege. But theſe ſlight obſtacles were inſtantly ſwept away by 
the inundation of the Huns . They deſtroyed, with fire and ſword, 
the populous cities of Sirmium and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and 
Marcianapolis, of Naiſſus and Sardica ; where every circumſtance, in 
the diſcipline of the people, and the conſtruction of the buildings, 
had been gradually adapted to the ſole purpoſe of defence... The 
whole breadth of Europe, as it extends. above five hundred miles 


from the Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and occu- 


pied, and deſolated, by the myriads of Barbarians whom Attila led 
| into the field. The public danger and diſtreſs could not, however, 
provoke Theodoſius to interrupt his amuſements and devotion, or 


to appear in perſon at the head of the Roman legions. But thetroops, 


which had been ſent againſt Genſeric, were haſtily recalled from 
Sicily; the garriſons, on the ſide of Perſia, were exhauſted ; and a 


military force was collected in Europe, formidable by their arms 


and numbers, if the generals had underſtood the ſcience of com- 


and _— 
Europe, as 

far as Con 
ſtantinople. 


mand, and their ſoldiers the duty of obedience. The armies of the 


Eaſtern empire were vanquiſhed in three ſucceſſive engagements: z 
and the progreſs of Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. The 
two former, on the banks of the Utus, and under the walls of 


Marcianapolis, were e in the extenſive Plains between the Da- 


19 | Procegins, 4 Edificiis, Lv; 6. | Jaſtinian; but thay: were 4 deſtroyed by 
| Theſe fortreſſes were afterwards 3 the Abares, who ſueceeded to the power and a 
e and 1 8 by thy N eee =o FR | 
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nube and Mount Hemus. As the Romans were preſſed by a vic- 

torious enemy, they gradually, and unſkilfully, retired towards the 
Cherſoneſus of Thrace; and that narrow peninſula, the laſt extre- 
mity of the land, was marked by their third, and irreparable, de- 
feat. By the deſtruction of this army, Attila acquired the indiſ- 
putable poſſeſſion of the field. From the Helleſpont to Thermopylz, 
and the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, he ravaged, without reſiſtance, 


and without mercy, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia. Hera- 
clea and Hadrianople might, perhaps, eſcape this dreadful 1 irruption 


of the Huns; but the words, the moſt expreſſive of total extirpa- 
tion and eraſure, are applied to the calamities which they inflicted 
on ſeventy cities of the Eaſtern empire. Theodoſius, his court, 
and the unwarlike people, were protected by the walls of Conſtan- 
tinople; but thoſe walls had been ſhaken by a recent earthquake, and 


the fall of fifty-eight towers had opened a large and tremendous 


breach. The damage indeed was ſpeedily repaired ; but this acci- 
dent was aggravated by a ſuperſtitious fear, that Heaven itſelf had 


delivered the Imperial city to the ſhepherds of Scythia, who were 


E Rrangers to the ns” the language, and the religion, of the Ro- 


The Scythi- 
an,or Tartar 
Wars. 


mans 


In al their invaſions of the civilized empires of the South, the 
Scythian ſhepherds have been uniformly actuated by a ſavage and 
deſtructive ſpirit. The laws of war, that reſtrain the exerciſe of 
national rapine and murder, are founded on two principles of ſub- 
ſtantial intereſt: the knowledge of the permanent benefits which may 
be obtained by a moderate uſe of conqueſt ; and a juſt apprehenſion, 
20 Septuaginta civitates (ſays Proſper-Tyro) this memorable earthquake Fo which was felt 

datione vaſtatæ. The language of Count as far from Conftantinople as Antioch and 
Marcellinus is ſtill more forcible. Pene totam Alexandria, and is celebrated by all the eccle- - 
Europam, invaſis excif/gue civitatibus atque ſiaſtical writers. In the hands of a popular 
caſtellis, conrafit. preacher, an earthquake is an 85 ppl of __ | 


2 Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. mirable effect. 
vi. p. 106, 107.) has paid great attention to | 


leſt 
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leſt the. deſolation which we inflict on the enemy's country, may be C 
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retaliated on our own, But theſe conſiderations of hope and fear 


are almoſt unknown in the paſtoral ſtate of nations. The Huns of 
Attila may, without injuſtice, be compared to the Moguls and Tar- 


tars, before their primitive manners were changed by religion and 
luxury; and the evidence of Oriental hiſtory may reflect ſome light 


on the ſhort and imperfect annals of Rome, After the Moguls had 
| ſubdued the northern provinces of China, it was ſeriouſly pro- 
poſed, not in the hour of victory and paſſion, but in calm delibe- 
rate council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous 


country, that the vacant land might be converted to the paſture of 


cattle. The firmneſs of a Chineſe mandarin, who inſinuated ſome 
principles of rational policy into the mind of Zingis, diverted him: 


from the execution of this horrid deſign. But in the cities of Aſia, 
which yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuſe of the rights of war 
was exerciſed, with a regular form of diſcipline, which. may, with. 
equal reaſon, though not with equal authority, be imputed to the 
victorious Huns. The inhabitants, who had ſubmitted to their di- 


cretion, were ordered to evacuate their houſes, and to aſſemble in 
ſome plain adjacent to the city; where a diviſion was made of the 


vanquiſhed into three parts. The firſt claſs conſiſted of the ſoldiers of 


the garriſon, and of the young men capable of bearing arms; and 


their fate was inſtantly decided: they were either inliſted among the 


Moguls, or they were maſfacred on the ſpot by the troops, who, 
with pointed ſpears and bended bows, had formed a circle round 
the captive multitude. The ſecond claſs, compoſed of the young and 
beautiful women, of the artificers of every rank and profeſſion, and 

* He repreſented, to the emperor of the 800,000 pieces of filk. Gaubil. Hift. de la 


| Moguls, that the four provinces (Petcheli, Dynaſtie des Mongous, p. 58, 59. Yelut- 
Chantong, Cbanſi, and Leaotong) which he chouſay (ſuch was the name of the mandarin) 


already poſſeſſed, might annually produce, was a wiſe and virtuous miniſter, who ſaved 


under a mild adminiſtration, 500,000 ounces his country, and civilized the conquerors. 
of ſilver, 490,000 meaſures of rice, and See p. 102, 103. 
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* x Al P. of the more wealthy or honourable cike Hot whom a private 


— ranſom might be expected, was diſtributed in equal or proportionable 
lots. The remainder, whoſe life or death was alike uſeleſs to the 


conquerors, were permitted to return to the city; which, in the 
mean while, had been ſtripped of its valuable furniture; and a tax 
was impoſed on thoſe.” wretched inhabitants for the indulgence of 
breathing their native air. Such was the behaviour of the 3 
when they were not conſcious of any extraordinary rigour . But 
the moſt caſual provocation, the ſlighteſt motive, of caprice or con- 
venience, often provoked them to involve a whole people in an in- 
diſcriminate maſſacre: and the ruin of ſome flouriſhing cities was 
executed with ſueh unrelenting perſeverance, that, according to their 
own expreſſion, horſes might run, without ſtumbling, over the 
ground where they had once ſtood. The three great capitals of Kho- 
Taſan, Maru, Neiſabour, and Herat, were deſtroyed by the armies 
of Zingis ; and the exact account, which was taken of the ſlain, 

amounted to four millions three hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand 
perſons **. Timur, or Tamerlane, was educated in a leſs barbarous 
age; MAY in the profeſſion of the Mahometan religion: yet, if Attila 
equalled the hoſtile ravages of Tamerlane „ either the Tartar or the 

Hun might deſerve the epithet of the SCOURGE oF GOD. 

4 F 9% os 8 ; : 85 It 

23 Particular inflances would be endleſs; bis camp | before Delhi, Timur maſſacre 

but the curious reader may conſult the life of '100,000 Indian priſoners who had ſmiled when 


; | Gengiſcan, by Petit de la Croix, the Hiſtoire the army of their countrymen appeared in 
des Mongous, and the fifteenth book of the fight (Hiſt. de Timur Bec, tom. iii. p. 90.). 
| - Hiſtory of the Huns. The people of Iſpahan ſupplied 70,000 hu- 
% At Maru, 1,300,000 at - Herilt, man ſculls for the ſtructure of ſeveral lofty _ 
1,600,000; at Neiſabour, 1,747,000. D'Her- towers (Id. tom. i. p. 434.). A fimilar tax 
8 | TE belot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 380, 381. was levied on the revolt of Bagdad (tom. iii. | 
| I uſe the orthography of d*Anville's maps. p. 370.); and the exact account, which Che- 
It muſt however be allowed, that the Per- refeddin was not able to procure ſrom the 
fians were diſpoſed to exaggerate their loſſes, proper officers, is ſtated by another hiſtorian - 
and the Moguls, to magnify their exploits. (Ahmed Arabſiada, tom. ii. p. 175. yerl. 
28s Cherefeddin Ali, his ſervile panegyriſt, Manger) at 90,000 heads. 
would . afford us many horrid examples. In 20 The ancients, Jornandes, Priſcus, &c. 


are 
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It may be Armed, with bolder afiranice; that the Huns 43 
pulated the provinces of the empire, by the number of Roman 
fubjects whom they led away into captivity. In the hands of a wiſe 
tegiſlator, ſuch an induſtrious eolony might have contributed to dif- 


fuſe, through the deſarts of Scythia, the rudiments of the uſeful and 
ornamental arts; but theſe captives, who had been taken in war, 


were accidentally diſperſed among the hords, that obeyed the empire 
of Attila. The eſtimate of their reſpective value was formed by. the 
ſimple judgment of unenlightened, and unprejudiced, Barbarians, 
Perhaps they might not underſtand the merit of a theologian, 
profoundly ſkilled in the controverſies of the Trinity and' the 


« 
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Incarnation: yet they reſpected the miniſters of every religion; and 


the active zeal of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, without approaching 
the perſon, or the palace, of the monarch, ſucceſsfully laboured in 
the propagation of the goſpel”. - The paſtoral-tribes, who were ig · 


norant of the diſtinction of landed property, muſt have diſregarded 


the uſe, as well as the abuſe, of civil juriſprudence; and the {kill of 
an eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt, or their ab- 
horrenee-**.. The perpetual intercourſe of the Huns and the Goths 
had communicated the familiar knowledge of the two national dia- 
lects; and the Barbarians were ambitious of n in Las, the 


. e ah The modern en 
Hungarians have imagined, that it was ap- Zingis, who treated ths rival miffionaries with 
plied, by a hermit of Gaul, to Attila, who impartial favour. 

was pleaſed to inſert it among the titles of his * The Germans, who exterminated Varus 


royal dignity. Maſcou, ix. 23. and Tillemont, and his legions, had been particularly offended 


Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 143. with the Roman laws and lawyers. One of 


27 The miſſionaries of St. Chryſoſtom had the Barbarians, after the effectual precautions 
converted great numbers of the Scythians, of cutting out the tongue of an advocate, and 


who dwelt, beyond the Danube, in tevts and ſewing up his mouth, obferved, with , mach 
waggons. Theodoret, I. v. c. 31. Photius, fatisfaQion, that the viper- could no _ 
p. 1517. The Mahometans, the Neſtorians, hiſs, Florus, iv. 12. | 

and the Latin Chrlags, -Googht themſelves | 
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9 a P. military idiom, even of the Eaſtern empire But they difdained 
— the language, and the ſciences, of the Greeks; and the vain ſophiſt, 


or grave philoſopher, who had enjoyed the flattering applauſe of the 
ſchools, was mortified to find, that his. robuſt ſervant was a captive 


of more value and importance than himſelf. The mechanic arts 


were encouraged and eſteemed, as they tended to ſatisfy the wants 


of the Huns. An architect, in the ſervice of Onegeſius, one of the 


favourites of Attila, was employed to conſtruct a bath: but this 


work was a rare example of private luxury; and the trades of the 
ſmith, the carpenter, the armourer, were much more adapted to 


__ a wandering people with the uſeful inſtruments of peace and 


But the merit of the phyſician. was received with univerſal | 


3 and reſpect; the Barbarians, who deſpiſed death, might be 


apprehenſive of diſeaſe ; and the haughty conqueror trembled in the 
preſence of a captive, to whom he aſcribed, perhaps, an imaginary 
power, of prolonging, or preſerving, his life. The Huns might 
be provoked to inſult the miſery of their ſlaves, over whom they ex- 
erciſed a deſpotic command; but their manners were not ſuf. 


 eeptible of u refined ſyſtem of oppreſſion ; and the efforts.of courag 


and diligence were often recompenſed by the gift of freedom. The 


| hiſtorian Priſcus, whoſe embaſſy is a ſource: of curious inſtruction, 


was accoſted, in the camp of Attila, by a ſtranger, who ſaluted him 
in the Greek language, but whoſe dreſs and figure diſplayed the | 


* Priſcus, p. 59. PRs GIN that the 3* Priſcus (p. 61.) extols the equity of the | 
Huns preferred the Gothic and Latin languages Roman laws, which protected the life of a 


to their own; which was probably a harſh and ſlave. Occidere ſolent (ſays Tacitus of the 
barren idiom. , Germans) non diſciplina et ſeveritate, ſed im- 
39 Philip de Comines, in his . pic- petu et ira, ut inimicum, niſi quòd impune. 
ture of the laſt moments of Lewis XI. (Me- De Moribus Germ. c. 25. The Heruli, who 
moires, 1. vi. c. 12.) repreſents the inſolence were the ſubjects of Attila, claimed, and ex- 


ol his phyſician, who, in five months, extorted erciſed, the power of life and death over their 


54-000 crowns, and a rich biſhopric, from the ſlaves. See a remarkable inſtance in the ſe- 
ern avaricious tyrant. cond book of Agathias, | 


Fe appearance 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
| appearance of a wealthy Scythian. In the ſiege of Viminiacum, 


he had loſt, according to his own acconnt,. his fortune and liberty: 
he became the ſlave of Onegeſius ; but his faithful ſervices, againſt 


the Romans and the Acatzires, had gradually raiſed him to the rank 


of the native Huns; to whom he was attached by the domeſtic 
pledges of a new wife and ſeveral children. The ſpoils of war had 
reſtored: and. improved his private property ; he was admitted to the 


table of his former lord; and the apoſtate Greek bleſſed the hour of 
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his captivity, fince it had been the introduction to an happy and in- 


dependent ſtate; which he held by the honourable tenure of military 
ſervice. This reflection naturally produced a diſpute on the advan- 
tages, and defects, of the Roman government, which was ſeverely 
arraigned. by the apoſtate, and defended by Priſcus in a prolix and 
feeble declamation. The freedman of Onegeſius expoſed, in true 


and lively colours, the vices of a declining empire, of which he had. 


fo long been. the victim; the cruel abſurdity of the Roman. princes,. 
unable to protect their ſubjects againk the public enemy, unwilling 
to truſt them with arms for their own defence; the intolerable 
weight of taxes, rendered ſtill more oppreſlive by the intricate or 
arbitrary modes of collection; the obſcurity of numerous and con- 
tradictory laws; the tedious and expenſive forms of judicial pro- 


ceedings; the partial adminiſtration of juſtice; and the univerſal. 
corruption, which increaſed the influence of the rich, and aggravated. 


the misfortunes of the poor. A fentiment of patriotic ſympathy was 
at length revived in the breaſt of the fortunate exile ; and he la- 


mented, with a flood of tears, the guilt or weakneſs of thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, who had perverted the wiſeſt and moſt falutary inſtitu-- 


tions 
| | | 79 | : N - 
* See the whole converſation in Priſcus, p. 5962. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The mid, or ſelfiſh, paliey of the weſtern Romans had aban- 


Ren EARN Pn the Eaſtern empire to the Huns * The loſs of armies, and 


tween Attila 
and the Ea &- 


the want of diſcipline, or virtue, were not ſupplied by the perſonal 
character of the monarch. Theodoſius might till affect the ſtyle, as 
well as the title, of Invincible Auguſlus; but he was reduced to ſolicit 
the clemency of Attila, who imperiouſly dictated theſe harſh and 
humiliating conditions of peace. I. The emperor of the Eaſt re- 
ſigned, by an expreſs or tacit convention, an extenſive and important 
territory, which ſtretched along the ſouthern' banks of the Danube, 
from Singidunum or Belgrade, as far as Novz, in the dioceſe of 
Thrace. The breadth was defined by the vague computation of fifteen 
days journey; but, from the propoſal of Attila, to remove the ſitua- 
tion of the national market, it ſoon appeared, that he comprehended 
the ruined city of Naiſſus within the. limits of his dominions. 
II. The king of the Huns required, and obtained, that his tribute or 
ſubſidy ſhould be augmented from ſeven hundred pounds of gold to 
the annual ſum of two thouſand one hundred; and he' ſtipulated the 
immediate payment of ſix thouſand pounds of gold to defray the 
expences, or to expiate the guilt, of the war. One might i imagine, 
that ſuch a demand, which ſcarcely equalled the meaſure of Private 
wealth, would have been readily diſcharged by the opulent empire 
of the Eaſt; and the public diſtreſs affords a remarkable proof of the 
| impoveriſhed, or at leaſt of the diſorderly, ſtate of the finances. A 
large proportion of the taxes, extorted from the people, was detained 


and intercepted in their paſſage, through the fouleſt channels, to the 


| treaſury of Conſtantinople. The revenue was diſſipated by Theodo- 
ſius, and his favourites, in waſteful and an W which was 
33 Nova 3 iterum 0 afurgit ruina . . 5 in the Weſt; and his obſervation rte a 


quum nulla ab Occidentalibus ferrentur auxi- cenſure. 
. 8 Hildieg compoſed | his ee 


diſguiſed 


— 
* 
- 
% 
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Afeuiſed by the names of 1 mperial magnificence, or Chriſtian Haas 
rity. The immediate ſupplies had been exhauſted by the unfore- 
ſcen neceſſity of military preparations. A perſonal contribution, 
_ rigorouſly, but capriciouſly, impoſed on the members of the ſe- 
natorian order, was the only expedient that could diſarm," without 
loſs of time, the impatient-avarice of Attila : and the poverty of the 
nobles compelled them to adopt the ſcandalous reſource of. expoſing 
to public auction the jewels of their wives, and the hereditary orna- 
ments of their palaces **, III. The king of the Huns appears to 


| have eſtabliſhed, as a principle of national juriſprudence, that he 
could never loſe the property, which he had once acquired, in the 


perſons, who had- yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, ſubmiſ- 


ſion to his authority. From this principle he concluded, and the 


concluſions of Attila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, who 


had been taken priſoners in war, ſhould be releaſed without delay, 


and without ranſom; that every Roman captive, who had preſumed 
to eſcape, ſhould purchaſe his right to freedom at the price of twelve 
pieces of gold; and that all the Barbarians, who had deſerted the 
ſtandard of Attila, ſnould be reſtored, without any promiſe, or ſtipu- 
lation, of pardon. In the execution of this cruel and ignominious 
treaty, the Imperial officers were forced to maſſacre ſeveral loyal and 
noble deſerters, who refuſed to devote themſelves to certain death; 


and the Romans forfeited all reaſonable claims to the friendſhip of any 


Scythian people, by this public confeſſion, that they were deſtitute 


| Either of faith, or power, to protect the en who had embraced | 
= the theome of Theodoſius“ 4 


The 


"s According to the deſcription, or rather | weight of forty pounds, cups, diſhes of the 
invectiye, of Chryſoſtom, an auction of By- ſame metal, &c. _ 
zantine luxury muſt have been very produc- 3 The articles of the treaty, expreſſed 


tive. Every wealthy houſe poſſeſſed a ſemi- without much order or precifion, may be 


circular table of.maſſy filver, ſuch as two men found in Priſcus (p. 34, 35, 36, 37+ 53. &c.). 
could We lift, a vaſe of ſolid gold vf the Count 'Marcellinus diſpenſes ſome comfort, 


by 
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Spirit of the 
Azimun- 
tines. 


Aximuntium, a ſmall city of Thrace on the Illyrian bord 
been diſtinguiſhed by the martial ſpirit of its youth, the {kill and 
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The firmneſs of a ſingle town, ſo obſcure, that, except on this 
occaſion, it has never been mentioned by any hiſtorian or geogra. 
pher, expoſed the diſgrace of the emperor and empire. Azimus, or 
| Fe h ad | 


reputation of the leaders whom they had choſen, and their daring 
exploits againſt the innumerable hoſt of the Barbarians, Inſtead of 


tamely expecting their approach, the Azimuntines attacked, in fre- 
quent and ſucceſsful ſallies, the troops of the Huns, who gradually 


declined the dangerous neighbourhood ; reſcued from their hands the 


ſpoil and the captives, and recruited their domeſtic force by the vo- 


luntary affociation of fugitives and deſerters. After the concluſion 


of -the treaty, Attila ſtill menaced the empire with implacable war, 
unleſs the Azimuntines were perſuaded, or compelled, to comply 


with the conditions which their ſovereign had accepted. The mi- 
niſters of Theodoſius confeſſed with ſhame, and with truth, that they 
no longer poſſeſſed any authority over a ſaciety of men, who fo 
bravely aſſerted their natural independence; and the king of the 
Huns condeſcended to negotiate an equal exchange with the citizens 
of Azimus. They demanded the reſtitution of ſome ſhepherds, who, 
with their cattle, had been accidentally ſurpriſed. A ſtrict, though 


_ fruitleſs, inquiry was allowed: but the Huns were obliged to ſwear, 


by ni 1ſt, That Attila himſelf ſoli- 


that they did not detain any priſoners belonging to the city, before 
they could recover two ſurviving countrymen, whom the Azimun- 


tines had reſerved as pledges fos the e's of their loſt eee 


ficiis, 1. iv. c. xi. tom. ii. p. 92. edit. Paris), 


cited the peace and preſents, which he had there is one of the name of Efimontou, whoſe 


formerly refuſed ; and, 2dly, That, about the 
ſame time, the ambaſſadors of India preſented 
a fine large tame tyger to the * Theo- 


doſius. 
90 Priſcus, p. 355 5 W the hun- 


dred and eighty-two forts, or caftles, of 


Thrace, enumerated by Procopius (de Edi- 


poſition is doubtfully marked, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Anchialus, and the Euxine Sea. 
The name and walls of Azimuntium might 
ſubſiſt till the reign of Juſtinian; but the 
race of its brave defenders had been care- 
fully extirpated by the _—_ of the Roman 
princes. 


Attila, 
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Attila, on his fide, was ſatisfied, and deceived, by their folemn af- 
ſeveration, that the reſt of the captives had been put to the ſword ; 

and that it was their conſtant” practice, immediately to diſmiſs the 
Romans and the deſerters, who had obtained the ſecurity of the 
public faith. This prudent and officious diſſimulation may be con- 
demned, or excuſed, by the caſuiſts, as they incline to the rigid de- 


cree of St. Auguſtin, or to the milder fentiment of St. Jerom and 


St. Chryſoſtom: but every ſoldier, every ſtatefman, muſt acknow- 
ledge, that, if the race of the Azimuntines had beers encouraged and 
multiplied, the Barbarians would have ceaſed. to e on the ma- 
jeſty of the empire | 
It would have been ſtrange, tinderd; if Theodofius . eee 
by the loſs of honour, a ſecure and ſolid tranquillity; or if his tame- 
neſs had not invited the repetition of injuries. The Byzantine court 
vas inſalted by five or ſix ſucceſſive embaſſies ** ; and the miniſters 
of Attila were uniformly inſtructed to preſs the 57 or imperfect 
execution of the laſt treaty ; to produce the names of fugitives and 


deſerters, who were ſtill protected by the empire; and to declare, 


with ſeeming moderation, that unleſs their fovereign' obtained com- 
plete and immediate ſatisfaction, it would be impoſſible for him, 
were it even his wiſh, to check the reſentment of his warlike tribes. 


Beſides the motives of pride and intereſt, which might prompt the 


king of the Huns to continue this train of negotiation, he was in- 
fluenced by the leſs honourable view of enriching his favourites at 
the expence of his enemies. The Imperial treaſury was exhauſted, 


33 Monteſquieu- * (Conſiderations ſur la 


37 The 3 diſpute of St. Jerom at 
St. Auguſtin, who laboured, by different ex- 
pedients, to reconcile the /eeming quarrel of the 
two apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, depends 
on the ſolution of an important queſtion (Mid- 
dleton's Works, vol. ii. p. 5—10.), which has 
. been frequently agitated by Catholic and Pro- 
teſtant divines, and even by lawyers and phi- 
lophers of every . 


Grandeur, &c. c. xix.) has delineated, with 
a bold and eaſy pencil, ſome of the moſt 
ſtriking circumſtances of the pride of Attila, 
and the diſgrace of the Romans. He de- 
ſerves the praiſe of having read the Frag- 


ments of Priſcus, which have been too much 


difre garded. 


to 
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to procure the friendly offices of the ambaſſadors, and their . 
attendants, whoſe favourable report might conduce to the maintenance, 
of peace. The Barbarian monarch was flattered by the liberal re- 
ception of his miniſters ; he computed with pleaſure the value and 
ſplendour of their gifts, rigorouſly exacted the performance of every 
promiſe, which would contribute to their private emolument, and 


treated as an nn buſineſs of Rate, the marriage of his ſecretary | 
Conſtantius. That Gallic adventurer, who was recommended by 


Etius to the king of the Huns, had engaged his ſervice to the mini- 
ſters of Conſtantinople, for the ſtipulated reward of a wealthy and 
noble wife; and the daughter of count Saturninus was choſen to diſ- 
charge the obligations of her country. The reluctance of the victim, 


ſome domeſtic. troubles, and the unjuſt confiſcation of her fortune, 


cooled the ardour of her intereſted lover; but he ſtill demanded, in 


the name of Attila, an equivalent alliance; and, after many Ambi- 
guous delays and excuſes, the Byzantine court was compelled to ſa- 
 crifice to this inſolent ſtranger the widow of Armatius, whoſe birth, 


opulence, and beauty, placed her in the moſt illuſtrious rank of the 
Roman matrons. For theſe importunate and oppreſſive embaſſies, 
Attila claimed a ſuitable return : he weighed, with ſuſpicious pride, 


the character and ſtation of the Imperial envoys: but he conde- 


ſcended to promiſe, that he would advance as far as Sardica, to re- 


ceive any miniſters who had been inveſted with the conſular dignity. 
The council of Theodoſius eluded this propoſal, by repreſenting the 
deſolate and ruined condition of Sardica; and even ventured to in- 


ſinuate, that every officer of the- army or houſehold was qualified to 
treat with the moſt powerful. . of eee Maximin“, a 


reſpectable 


0 8 Priſcus, PR 69, 71, 72, &c. 1 ſons of the name of endeten who, from the 
would fain believe, that this. adventurer was ſimilar events of their lives, might have been 
afterwards crucified by the order of Attila, on a eafily confounded. 5 
ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices: but Priſcus % In the Perfian treaty cooduded in the 


(p- 57-) has too 2 e two per- year 422, the wiſe and eloquent Maximin 
: had 
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reſpeQable courtier, whoſe abilities had been long exerciſed in civil 
and military employments, accepted with reluctance the trouble- 
ſome, and, perhaps, dangerous commiſſion, of reconciling the angry 
ſpirit of the king of the Huns. His friend, the hiſtorian Priſcus“, 
embraced the opportunity of obſerving the Barbarian hero in the 


peaceful and domeſtic ſcenes of life: but the ſecret of the embaſſy, 
a fatal and guilty ſecret, was entruſted only to the interpreter Vigi- 
lius. The two laſt ambaſſadors of the Huns, Oreſtes, a noble ſubject 


of the Pannonian province, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain of the 


tribe of the Scyrri, returned at the ſame time from Conſtantinople to. 


the royal camp. Their obſcure names were afterwards illuſtrated by 
the extraordinary fortune and the contraſt of their ſons: the two 


ſervants of Attila became the fathers of the laſt Roman emperor of 


the Weſt, and of the firſt Barbarian king of Italy. 
Ihe ambaſſadors, who were followed by a numerous train of men 
and horſes, made their firſt halt at Sardica, at the diſtance of three 
hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen days journey, from Conſtanti- 
nople. As the remains of Sardica were ſtill included within the 
limits of the empire, it was incumbent on the Romans to exerciſe 
the duties of hoſpitality. They provided, with the aſſiſtance of the 
provincials, a ſufficient number of ſheep and oxen; and invited the 
Huns to a ſplendid, or at leaſt a plentiful, ſuppers But the har- 


mony of the entertainment was ſoon diſturbed by mutual prejudice 
had been the aſſeſſor of Ardaburius (Socrates, 
When Marcian aſcended the 
throne, the office of Great Chamberlain was 


I. vii. c. 20.). 


beſtowed on Maximin, who is ranked, in a 
public edict, among the four principal mini- 
ſters of ſtate (Novell. ad calc. Cod. Theod. 
p. 31.). He executed a civil and military 
commiſſion in the Eaſtern provinces ; and his 
death was lamented by the ſavages of Æthio- 


pia, whoſe incurſions he had repreſſed, See 


Priſcus, p. 40, 41. 
Vol. III. 


books. 


30 


| . | Z 8 Hot A 
42 Priſcus was a native. of Panium in 


Thrace, and deſerved, by his eloquence, an 
honourable place among the ſophiſts of the 


age. His Byzantine hiſtory, which related 
to his own times, was compriſed in ſeven 
See Fabricius, Bibliot. Grzc. tom. 
vi. p. 235, 236. Notwithſtanding the cha- 
ritable judgment of the critics, I ſuſpect that 
Priſcus was a Pagan. 7 


and 
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of Maximin 
to Attila, 

A. D. 448. 
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war mly maintained by their miniſters; the Huns, with equal ar- 


dour, aſſerted the ſuperiority of their victorious monarcli: the diſ- 


pute was inflamed by the raſh and unſeaſonable flattery of Vigilius, 


who paſſionately rejected the compariſon of a mere mortal with the 


divine Theodoſius; and it was with extreme difficulty that Maximin 
and Priſcus were able to divert the converſation, or to ſoothe the 


' angry minds of the Barbarians. When they roſe from table, the 
Imperial ambaſſador preſented Edecon and Oreſtes with rich gifts of 


filk robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully accepted. Yet 


Oreſtes could not forbear inſinuating, that he had not always been 
treated with ſuch reſpect and liberality : and the offenſive diſtinction, 


which was implied, between his civil office and the hereditary rank 


of his colleague, ſeems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend, and 


Oreſtes an irreconcilable enemy. After this entertainment, they 
travelled about one hundred miles from Sardica to Naiſſus. That 


flouriſhing city, which had given birth to the great Conſtantine, was 
levelled with the ground: the inhabitants were deſtroyed, or diſ- 


perſed; and the appearance of ſome fick perſons, who were ſtill per- 
mitted to exiſt among the ruins of the churches, ſerved only to in- 


| creaſe the horror of the proſpect. The ſurface of the country was 


covered with the bones of the ſlain; and the ambaſſadors, who di- 
reed their courſe to the north-weſt, were obliged to paſs the hills 
of modern Servia, before they deſcended into the flat and marſhy 
grounds, which are terminated by the Danube. The Huns were 


maſters of the great river: their navigation was performed in large 


canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a ſingle tree; the miniſters of 
Theodoſius were ſafely landed on the oppoſite bank; and their Bar- 
barian aſſociates immediately haſtened to the camp of Attila, which 
was equally prepared for the amuſements of hunting, or of war. No 
> ; ns | | ſooner 
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8 had Maximin advanced about two miles from the nabe . P. 
than he began to experience the faſtidious inſolence of the conqueror. 
He was ſternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleaſant valley, leſt he 
| ſhould infringe the diſtant awe that was due to the royal manſion. 
The miniſters of Attila preſſed him to communicate the buſineſs, and 
the inſtructions, which he reſerved for the ear of their ſovereign. 
When Maximin temperately urged the contrary practice of na- 
tions, he was ſtill more confounded to find, that the reſolutions of 
the Sacred Conſiſtory, thoſe ſecrets (ſays Priſcus) which ſhould not 
be revealed to the Gods themſelves, had been treacherouſly diſcloſed 
to the public enemy. On his refuſal to comply with ſuch ignomi- | 
nious terms, the Imperial envoy was commanded inftantly to de- 
part: the order was recalled ; it was again repeated ; and the Huns 
_ renewed their ineffectual attempts to ſubdue the patient firmneſs of 
Maximin. At length, by the interceſſion of Scotta, the brother of 
Onegeſius, whoſe friendſhip had been purchaſed by a liberal gift, he 
Vas admitted to the royal preſence; but, inſtead of obtaining a de- 
ciſive anſwer, he was compelled to undertake a remote journey to- 
| wards the North, that Attila might enjoy the proud ſatisfaction of 
receiving, in the ſame camp, the ambaſſadors of the Eaſtern and 
| Weſtern empires. His journey was regulated by the guides, who 
_ obliged him to halt, to haſten his march, or to deviate from the com- 
mon road, as it beſt ſuited the convenience of the king. The Romans 
who traverſed the plains of Hungary, ſuppoſed that they paſſed ſeveral 
navigable rivers, either in canoes, or portable boats ; but there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that the winding ſtream of the Teyſs, or Tibiſcus, might 
| preſent itſelf in different places, under different names. From theconti- 
guous villages they received a plentiful and regular ſupply of provi- 
ſions ; mead inſtead of wine, millet in the place of bread, and a certain 
liquor named camus, which, according tothe reportof Priſcus, was diſtil- 
6 - les 
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led from barley *. Such fare might appear eos 


fame Barbarians, fo terrible and ſo mercileſs in war. 
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ſe and indelicars to men 
' who had taſted the luxury of Conftantinople: but, in their accidental 
diſtreſs, they were relieved by the gentleneſs and hoſpitality of the 
The ambaſſa- 
dors had encamped on the edge of a large moraſs. A violent tempeſt 
of wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, overturned their tents, 


immerſed their baggage and furniture in the water, and ſcattered their 
retinue, who wandered in the darkneſs of the night, uncertain of 
their road, and apprehenſive of ſome unknown danger, till they 


awakened by their cries the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, the 


property of the widow of Bleda. A bright illumination, and, in a 


ful and obſequious damſels. 
dedicated to repoſe; to collect and dry the baggage, and to the re- 


thouſand miles, a 


few moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled by their offi- 
cious benevolence: the wants, and even the deſires, of the Romans 
were liberally ſatisfied; and they ſeem to have been embarraſſed by 
the ſingular politeneſs of Bleda's widow, who added to her other 
favour the gift, or at leaſt the loan, of a ſufficient number of beauti- 
The ſunſhine of the ſucceeding day was 


freſhment of the men and horſes: but, in the evening, before they 
purſued their journey, the ambaſſadors expreſſed their gratitude to 
the bounteous lady of the village, by a very acceptable preſent of 
ſilver cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon after 
this adventure, they rejoined the march of Attila, from whom they 


had been ſeparated about fix days; and ſlowly proceeded to the 


capital of an empire, which did not nen in the ſpace of were 
a ſingle city. | 


42 The Huns themſelves ſtill AY to 
deſpiſe the labours of agriculture-; they abuſed 


the privilege of a victorious nation; and the 


Goths, their induſtrious ſubjects who culti- 
vated the earth, dreaded their neighbour- 
hood, like that of ſo many ravenous wolves 


their lazy and rapacious ſovereigns. 


(Priſcus, p. 45.) In the ſame manner the- 
Sarts and Tadgies provide for their own ſub» 
ſiſtence,, and for that of the Uſbec Tartars, 
See 
Genealogical * of the e. P. 423. 
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Ag: FF as we may anda the vague and obſcure 3 of 
Nine this capital appears to have been ſeated between the Danube, 
the Teyſs, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of Upper Hungary, 
and moſt probably in the neighbourhood of Jazberin, Agria, or To- 
kay“. In its origin it could be no more than an accidental camp, which; 
by the long and frequent reſidence of Attila, had inſenſibly ſwelled 
into a huge village, for the reception of his court, of the troops who 
followed his perſon, and of the various multitude of idle or induſ- 
trious flaves and retainers *, The baths, conſtructed by Onegeſius, 
were the only edifice of 0565 ; the materials had been tranſported 
from Pannonia; and ſince the adjacent country was deſtitute even 
of large timber, it may be preſumed, that the meaner habitations of 
the” royal village conſiſted of ſtraw, of mud, or of canvas. The 
wooden houſes of the more illuſtrious Huns, were built and adorned 
with rude magnificence, according to the rank, the fortune, or the 
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palace. 


taſte of the proprietors. They ſeem to have been diſtributed with 


ſome degree of order and fymmetry; and each ſpot became more 
honourable, as it approached the perſon of the ſovereign. The 
palace of Attila, which ſurpaſſed all other houſes in his dominions, 
was built entirely of wood, and covered an ample ſpace of ground. 
The outward encloſure was a loſty wall, or palliſade, of ſmooth 
_ een en with high ee but intended rather for 


43 It is 3 that. Priſcus dae the 
Danube and the Teyſs, and that he did not 
reach the foot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, 
Tokay, and Jazberin, are ſituate in the 
plains circumſcribed by this definition, M. 
de Buat (Hiſtoire des Peuples, &c. tom. vii, 
p. 461.) has choſen Tokay; Otrokoſci (p. 
180. apud Maſcou, ix. 23. ), a learned Hun- 


garian, has preferred Jazberin, a place about 


thirty-ſix miles weſtward of Buda and the 
Danube. 
The royal village of Attila may be 


8 to the city of Karacorum, the re- 
ſidence of the ſucceſſors of Zingis; which, 
though it appears to have been a more ſtable 
habitation, did not equal the fize or ſplendour 
of the town and abbey of St. Denys, in the 
13th century (ſee Rubruquis, in the Hiſtoire 
Generale des Vayages, tom. vii. p. 286.). 


The camp of Aurengzebe, as it is fo agree- 


ably deſcribed by Bernier (tom. ii. p. 2179— 
235-), blended the manners of Scythia with 
the magnificence and luxury of Hindoſtan. 


ornament 
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CH A P. ornament than defence. This wall, which Wen to et encircled 
XXXIV. 

Lend the declivity of a hill, comprehended a great variety of wooden edi- 
fices, adapted to the uſes of royalty. A ſeparate houſe was aſſigned 
to each of the numerous wives of Attila; and, inſtead of the rigid and 

| illiberal confinement impoſed by Afiatic jealouſy, they politely admit- 
ted the Roman ambaſſadors to their preſence, their table, and even to 
the freedom of an innocent embrace. When Maximin offered his 
preſents to Cerca, the principal queen, he admired the ſingular archi- 
tecture of her manſion, the height of the round columns, the ſize and 
beauty of the wood, which was curiouſly ſhaped or turned, or po- 
| liſhed or carved; and his attentive eye was able to diſcover ſome 
taſte in the ornaments, and ſome regularity in the proportions. After 

| paſſing through the guards, who watched before the gate, the am- 
baſſadors were introduced into the private apartment of Cerca. The 


wife of Attila received their viſit fitting, or rather lying, on a ſoft 


couch ; the floor was covered with a carpet; the domeſtics formed a 
circle round the queen; and her damſels, ſeated on the ground, 
were employed in working the variegated embroidery which adorned 
the dreſs of the Barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambitious of 
diſplaying thoſe riches which were. the fruit and evidence of their 
victories: the trappings of their horſes, their ſwords, and even their 
| ſhoes, were ſtudded with gold and precious ſtones; and their tables 
were profuſely ſpread with plates, and goblets, and vaſes of gold and 
filver, which had been faſhioned by the labour of Grecian artiſts. 
The monarch alvne afſumed the ſuperior pride of ſtill adhering to 
the ſimplicity of his Scythian anceſtors *. The dreſs of Attila, his 
arms, and the furniture of his horſe, were plain, without ornament, 
5 and of a ſingle colour. The royal table was ſerved in wooden 


a When the Moguls Aifplayed the ſpoils ſeated, when be was s raiſed to the command 
of Aſia, in the diet of - Toncat, the throne of of his warlike countrymen. See Vie de Gen- 
Zingis was ſtill covered with the original giſcan, I. iv. c. 9. "IN 
N felt carpet, on which he had been 1 


cups 
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cups and platters ; fleſh was his only food; and the conqueror of the 
North never taſted the luxury of bread. * 

When Attila firſt gave audience to the Roman ambaſſadors on the 
banks of the Danube, his tent was encompaſſed with a formidable 
guard. The monarch himſelf was ſeated in a wooden chair, His 
| ſtern countenance, angry geſtures, and impatient tone, . aſtoniſhed 
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the firmneſs of Maximin; but Vigilius had more reaſon to tremble, 


ſince he diſtinctly underſtood the menace, that if Attila did not re- 
ſpect the law of nations, he would nail the deceitful interpreter to a 
croſs, and leave his body to the vultures. The Barbarian conde- 
ſeended, by producing an accurate liſt, to expoſe the bold falſehood 
of Vigilius, who had affirmed that no more than ſeventeen deſerters 
could be found. But he arrogantly declared, that he apprehended 
only the diſgrace of contending - with his fugitive ſlaves; ſince 
he deſpiſed their impotent efforts to defend the provinces which 
Theodoſius had entrufted to their arms: For what fortreſs” (added 
Attila), © what city, in the wide extent of the Roman empire, can 

„ hope to exiſt, ſecure and impregnable, if it is our pleaſure that it 
« ſhould be erazed from the earth?” He diſmiſſed, however, the 
interpreter, - who. returned to Conſtantinople with his peremptory 
demand of more complete reſtitution, and a more ſplendid embaſſy. 


His anger gradually ſubſided, and his domeſtic fatisfaQion, in a 


marriage which he celebrated on the road with the daughter of Eſ- 
lam, might perhaps contribute to mollify the native fierceneſs of his 
temper. The entrance of Attila into the royal village, was marked 
by a very ſingular ceremony. A numerous troop of women came 


out to meet their hero, and their king. They marched: before him, 
_ diſtributed into long and regular files: the intervals between the files 


were filled by white veils of thin linen, which the women on either 


| fide bore aloft in their hands, and which formed a canopy for 


2 chorus of young virgins, who chanted bymns and ſongs in the 


whe 
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| —— train of female attendants, ſaluted Attila at the door of her own 


Houſe, on his way to the palace; and offered, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, her reſpectful homage, by intreating him to 


taſte the wine and meat, which ſhe had prepared for his reception. 


As ſoon as the monarch had graciouſly accepted her hoſpitable gift, 

his domeſtics lifted a ſmall ſilver table to a convenient height, as he 
ſat on horſeback; and Attila, when he had touched the goblet with 
his lips, again ſaluted the wife of Onegeſius, and continued his 
march. During his reſidence at the ſeat of empire, his hours were 
not waſted in the recluſe idleneſs of a ſeraglio; and the king of the 
Huns could maintain his ſuperior dignity, without concealing his 
perſon from the public view. He frequently aſſembled his council, 
and gave audience to the ambaſſadors of the nations; and his people 
might appeal to the ſupreme tribunal, which he held at tated times, 
and, according to the Eaſtern cuſtom, before the principal gate 
of his wooden palace. The Romans, both of the Eaſt and of the 
Weſt, were twice invited to the banquets, where Attila feaſted with 
the princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his colleagues 
were ſtopped on the threſhold, till they had made a devout libation 
to the health and proſperity of the king of the Huns; and were 
conducted, after this ceremony, to their reſpective ſeats in a ſpacious 
hall. The royal table and couch, covered with- carpets and fine 
linen, was raiſed by ſeveral ſteps in the midſt of the hall; and a 
ſon, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, were admitted to ſhare 
the ſimple and homely repaſt of Attila. Two lines of ſmall tables, 
each of which contained three or four gueſts, were ranged in order 
on either hand; the right was eſteemed the moſt honourable, but 
the Romans ingenuouſly confeſs, that they were placed on the 


leſt; ; and that Beric, an unknown chieftain, moſt probably of 


| the N rave, preceded. the repreſentatives of Theodoſius and 
| | Valentinian. 


Valentinian - The Barbarian monarch received from his cup-bearer C 
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_ a'goblet filled with wine, and courteouſly drank to the health of the — 


moſt diſtinguiſhed gueſt; who roſe from his ſeat, and expreſſed, in 
the ſame manner, his loyal and reſpectful vows. This ceremony 


was ſucceſſively performed for all, or at leaſt for the illuſtrious per- 
ſons of the aſſembly; and a conſiderable time muſt have been con- 
ſumed, ſince it was thrice repeated, as each courſe or ſervice was placed 


on the table. But the wine ſtill remained after the meat had been 


removed; and the Huns continued to indulge their intemperance 


long after the ſober and decent ambaſſadors of the two empires had 


withdrawn themſelves from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before they 


retired, they enjoyed a ſingular opportunity of obſerving the man- 
ners of the nation in their convivial amuſements. Two Scythians 
ſtood before the couch of Attila, and recited the verſes which they 
had compoſed, to celebrate his valour and his victories. A pro- 
found ſilence prevailed in the hall; and the attention of the gueſts 


was captivated by the vocal harmony, which revived and perpetuated | 


the memory of their own exploits : a martial ardour flaſhed from the 


eyes of the warriors, who were impatient for battle; and the tears of 


the old men expreſſed their generous deſpair, that they could no 


longer partake the danger and glory of the field“. This enter- 


tainment, which might be conſidered as a ſchool of military virtue, 


was ſucceeded by a farce, that debaſed the dignity of human nature. 
A Mooriſh and a Scythian | buffoon fi ucceſſively excited the mirth of 
the rude ſpectators, by their deformed figure, ridiculous dreſs, antic 


geſtures, abſurd ſpeeches, and the ſtrange unintelligible confuſion of 
thy ere the Wee and the e mee, ; and the hall re- 


£ 


457 fn we may being Plutarch tin Dede ſures of the table, to awaken their languid 
trio, tom. v. p. 24.) it was the cuſtom of the courage by the martial harmony of twanging 
Scythians, when they indulged in the plea- their bow-ſtrings. 
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CHAP. founded with loud: and Eeeotious peals, of laughter. In the nid or 
— this intemperate riet, Attila alone, without a change ef ceuntenanee, 


may be found in Priſcus, p. 49—70. But I the Roman ambaſſadors. 
| __ not. confined. OT to the ſame order: ä 


maintained his ſtedfaſt and inflexible gravity; which was riever're- 


laxed, except on the entrance of Irnac, the wangen of his ſons: 


he embraced the boy with a ſmile; of paternal 


pinched him; by the: cheek, and: betrayed a partial affe@ion, which 
was juſtified by the aſſurance. of his prophets, that Irnac would be 


the future ſupport of his family and empire. Two days. afterwards, 
the ambaſſadors. received a ſecond invitation; and they had reaſon: to 


praiſe. the politeneſo, as well as the hoſpitality, of Attila. The king. 


of the Huns. held a long and familiar converſation with Maximin; 


| hut his civility was interrupted. by. rude expreſſions, and hauglity- 


reproaches; and he was provoked, by a- motive of intereſt, to ſupport, 
with unbecoming, er the private claims of his ſecretary, Conſtan- 


| tius. © The emperor” (ſaid Attila) © has long promiſed) him a rich 


„ ite: Conſtantius a not be diſappointed; nor ſhould a Roman 
i emperor. deſerve: the name of liar.” On the third day, the am- 
baſſadors were diſmiſſed: the freedom of ſeveral captives was granted, 
for a moderate ranſom, to their preſſing entreaties; and, beſides the 

royal preſents, they were permitted to accept from each of the 
Scythian nobles, the honourable and uſeful gift: of a horſe. Maxi- 


min returned, by the ſame road, to Gonſtantinople.; and though he 


was involved in an accidental diſpute with Beric, the new ambaſſa- 


dor of Attila, he flattered himſelf that he had contributed, by the 


laborious e, to confirm the peace and alliance of: the. to- 
nations 5 


The curious narrative NUTTY and * I had-previouſly - extracted the hiftdricat 


which required few obſervations, and was circumſtances, . which were. lefs- intimately | 


not ſuſceptible: of. any collateral evidence, connected with the journey, Reman of: 


pn 
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But the Roman ambaſſador was ignorant of the treacherous deſign, 6 MAY 


| which had been concealed under the maſk of the public faith, The 
ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated. the ſplen- 
dour of Conſtantinople, had encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to 
procure for him a ſecret interview with the eunuch Chryſaphius*: , 
who governed the emperor and the empire. After ſome previous con- 
verſation, and a mutual oath of ſecrecy, the eunuch, who had not, 
from his own feelings or experience, imbibed any exalted notions 
of miniſterial virtue, ventured to propoſe the death of Attila, as an 
important ſervice, by which Edecon might deferve a liberal ſhare of 
the wealth and luxury which he admired. The ambaffador of the 
Huns liſtened to the tempting offer; and profeſſed, with apparent 
zeal, his ability, as well as readineſs, to execute the bloody deed : the 
deſign was communicated to the maſter of the offices, and the devout 
Theodoſius conſented to the aſſaſſination of his invincible enemy. 
But this perfidious conſpiracy was defeated by the diſſimulation, or 
the repentance, of Edecon ; and though he might exaggerate his in- 
ward abhorrence for the treaſon, which he ſeemed to approve, he 
dexterouſly aſſumed the merit of an early and voluntary confeſſion. 


If we now review the. embaſſy of Maximin, and the behaviour of | 
Attila, we muſt applaud the Barbarian, who reſpected the laws of 


hoſpitality, and generouſly entertained and diſmiſſed the miniſter of a 
prince, who had conſpired againſt his life. But the raſhneſs of Vi- 


gilius will appear ſtill more extraordinary, ſince he returned, con- 


ſcious of his guilt and danger, to the royal camp; accompanied by 


3 


ee 
Conſpiracy 
of the Ro- 
mans againſt 
the life of 
Attila. 


bis ſon, and carrying with him a 1 purſe of gold, which the 


u I. de Tillemont has very properly given 
the ſucceſſion of Chamberlains, who reigned 
in the name of Theodoſius. 


en of hiſtory, the worſt of theſe favour- 


3D2 


Chryſaphius 
was the laſt, and, acearding to the unanimous 


ites (tee Tilt des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 117 


—119, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xv. p. 438.) . His 
partiality for his god father, the 33 Eu- 
tyches, engaged him to perſecute the ortho- 
dox party. | 
| favourite 
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and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. The interpreter was in- 


ſtantly ſeized, and dragged before the tribunal of Attila, where he : 


aſſerted his innocence with ſpecious firmneſs, till the threat of inflict- 


ing inftant death on his ſon, extorted from him a ſincere diſcovery: 


He repri- 
mands and 
forgives the 
_ Emperor, 


of the criminal tranſaction. Under the name of ranſom, or confiſca- 
tion, the rapacious king of the Huns accepted two hundred pounds 
of gold for the life of a traitor, whom he diſdained to-puniſh. He. 
pointed his juſt indignation. againſt a.nobler object. His embaſſadors 
Eſlaw and Oreſtes were immediately diſpatched. to Conſtantinople, 


with a peremptory inſtruction, which it was, much ſafer for them to- 


execute than to diſobey. They. boldly entered the Imperial preſence, 


with. the fatal purſe hanging down- from the neck of Oreſtes ; who 


interrogated the eunuch. Chryſaphius, as he. ſtood. beſide the throne, 


Whether he recognized the evidence of his guilt. . But the office of 
reproof was reſerved for the ſuperior. dignity of his colleague Eſlaw, 


who gravely addreſſed the emperor of the Eaſt in the following words: 


«. Theodoſius is the ſon of an illuſtrious and. reſpectable parent: At- 
« tila likewiſe is deſcended from a noble race; and he: has ſupported, 
« 25 his actions, the dignity which he inherited from his father Mund- 
60 But Theodoſius has forfeited his paternal honours, and, by 


« a 0k to pay tribute, has degraded himſelf to the condition of 


a ſlave. It. is therefore juſt, that he ſhould reverence the man whom 
« fortune and merit have placed above him; inſtead of attempting, 
like a wicked flave, clandeſtinely to conſpire againſt. his maſter.” 


The ſon of Arcadius, who was accuſtomed only to the voice of flat-- 


tery, heard with aſtoniſhment” the ſevere language of truth : he- 
bluſhed and trembled; nor did he preſume directly to refuſe the head. 
of Chryſaphius, which Eſlaw and Oreſtes were inſtructed to demand. 


A ſolemn embaſſy, armed with full powers and magnificent gifts, 0 


was haſtily ſent to deprecate the wrath of Attila; and his pride 
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was gratified by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two miniſters 
of confular or patrician rank, of whom the one was great treaſurer, 
and the other 'was maſter-general of the armies of the Eaſt. He 


condeſcended- to meet ' theſe ambaſſadors on the banks of the river | 


Prenco; and though he at firſt affected a ſtern and haughty de- 
meanour, his anger was inſenſibly mollified by their eloquence and 
liberality. - He condeſcended to pardon the emperor, the eunuch, 
and the interpreter ; bound himſelf by an oath to obſerve the condi- 
tions of peace ; releaſed a-great number of captives; abandoned the 
fugitives and deſerters to their fate; and reſigned a large territory to 
the ſouth of the Danube, which he had already exhauſted of its 
wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty was purchaſed at an expence 
which might have ſupported a vigorous and ſucceſsful war; and the 
ſubjects of Theodoſius were compelled to redeem the ſafety of a 


worthleſs. favourite by oppreſſive taxes, which they would more 


eheerfully have paid for his deſtruction *: 

The emperor Theodoſius did not long ſurvive the moſt VOY" A 
circumſtance of an inglorious life: As he was riding, or hunting, 
in the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople, he was thrown from his 
horſe into the river Licus: the ſpine of the back was injured by the 


fall; and he expired ſome days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his 


age, and the forty-third of his reign *. His ſiſter Pulcheria, whoſe 


authority had been controlled both in civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs 
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Theodofluy: 
the Younger 
dies, 


A. D. 450, 


July 28. 


by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was unanimouſly pro- 


49 This ſecret conſpiracy, ad d important 


conſequences, may be traced in the fragments 
of Priſcus, p. 37, 38, 39. 54. 70, 71, 72. 
The chronology of that hiſtorian is not fixed 
by any preciſe date; but the ſeries of negoti- 
ations between Attila and the Eaſtern empire, 
muſt be included within the three or four years, 
which are terminated, A. D. 450, by the death 
of Theodoſius. 


59 Theodorus the Reader (ſee Valef. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. tom. iii. p. 563.), and the Paſchal 
Chronicle, mention the fall, without ſpeci- 
fying the injury: but the conſequence was 
ſo likely to happen, and ſo unlikely to be 
invented, that we may ſafely give credit to 
Nicephorus Calliftus, a Greek of the four-- 
teenth century. 


claimed; - 


— 
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3 and is ſue- 


ceeded by 
Marcian, 


Auguſt 25. 


TBE, DECLINE AND: FALL. 
-daimed Empreſs of the Eaſt ; and the Romans, for. the. fir time, 


, Tubmitted to 2 female reign. No ſooner had Pusch 


throne, than, the indulged her own, and the public. reſentment, by | 


an act of popular juſtice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chry- 
ſapbius was executed before the gates of the city; and the immenſe 
riches which had been accumulated by the rapacious favourite, 


ſerved only to haſten and to juſtify, his puniſhment. Amidſt the 
general acclamations of the clergy and people, the empreſs did not 


: forget the prejudice and diſadvantage to which her ſex was expoſed ; 


and, ſhe wiſely reſolved to prevent their murmurs by the choice of a 


| colleague, who would always. reſpe& the ſuperior rank and virgin 
chaſtity of his wife, She gave her hand to Marcian, a ſenator, about 


ſixty years of age, and the nominal huſband of Pulcheria was ſo- 


lemnuly inveſted with the Imperial purple. The zeal which he diſ- 


played for the orthodox creed, as it was eſtabliſhed: by the council of 
Chalcedon, would alone have inſpired the grateful eloquence of the 
Catholics. But the behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and after- 


wards on the. throne, may ſupport a more rational belief, that. he 
was qualified to reſtore and invigorate an empire, which had been 
almoſt diſſolved by the ſucceſſive weakneſs of two hereditary mo- 


narchs. He was born in Thrace, and educated to the profeſſion of 
arms; but Marcian's youth had been ſeverely exerciſed by poverty 
and misfortune, ſince his only reſource, when he firſt arrived at 
Conſtantinople, conſiſted in two hundred. pieces of gold, which, he 
had borrowed of a friend. He paſſed nineteen years in the domeſtic 


and military ſervice of Aſpar, and his ſon Ardaburius; followed thoſe 


powerful generals to the Perſian and African wars; and obtained, 
by their influence, the honourable rank of tribune and e His 


25 Pulcheriz nuta (ſays Count Marcellinus) ſon, "ud father had Lafered at his inſti. 
ſua cum avaritia interemptus eſt. She aban- gation, | 


doned the eunuch to the om revenge of a 
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mild diſpoſiti won, and uſeful talents, without alarming the Jealouſy, C . — 
recommended Marcian to the eſteem and favour, of his patrons; he 
had ſeen, perhaps he had felt, the abuſes of. a venal and oppreſſive 
adminiſtration 3 and his own example gave weight and energy to the 

laws, which he promulgated for the reformation. of manners „ 


3 pid, de Bell Vandal. L 1 c. Pk  Calkatte have beſtowed on Marcian, 8 U. 


n ü. c. 1. Theophanes, p. go, lgently tranſeribed by Baronius, as an en- 
91. Novell. ad calcem Cod. Theod. tom. Vie” a for füture princes... . 


pc 30. The The els "i Latin, 
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1 Late, of Gaul by Attila, Hl. e is hs s = 2 Hus 
and the Vifigoths. —Attila invades and evacuates 
Ttaly.—The Dearhs of Artila, 2 tius, and 7 alentinian 
the Third. 


'T was the opinion of Marcian, that war mould be avoided, as 
long as it is poſſible to preſerve a ſecure and honourable peace; 
ba it was likewiſe his opinion, that peace cannot be honourable or 


ſecure, if the ſovereign betrays a puſillanimous averſion to war. 


This temperate courage diQtated his reply to the demands of Attila, 
who inſolently preſſed the payment of the annual tribute. The 


| emperor ſignified to the Barbarians, that they muſt no longer inſult 
the majeſty of Rome, by the mention of a tribute; that he was 


diſpoſed to reward, with becoming liberality, the faithful friendſhip 
of his allies ; 3 but that, if they preſumed to violate the public peace, 


they ſhould feel that he poſſeſſed troops, and arms, and reſolution to 


repel their attacks. The ſame language, even in the camp of the 


Huns, was uſed by his ambaſſador Apollonius, whoſe bold refuſal to 
deliver the preſents, till he had been admitted to a perſonal inter- 


view, diſplayed a ſenſe of dignity, and a contempt of danger, which | 


Attila was not prepared to expect from the degenerate Romans. He 
_ threatened to chaſtiſe the raſh ſucceſſor of Theodoſius ; but he heſi- 


tated, whether he ſhould firſt direct his nene arms eee the 


See Priſcus, p. 39. 5 d 


Eaſtern 


or THE. ROMAN EMPIRE. 


i 


Eaſtern or che Weſtern empire. While mankind awaited his 4 (+ * 
ſion with awful ſuſpenſe, he ſent an equal defiance to the courts — 
Ravenna and Conſtantinople; and his miniſters ſaluted the two em- 
perors with the ſame haughty declaration. Attila, my lord, and 
* thy lord, commands thee to provide a palace for his immediate 
reception But as the Barbarian deſpiſed, or affected to de- 
ſpiſe, the Romans of the Eaſt, whom he had ſo often vanquiſhed, 
he foon. declared his reſolution of ſuſpending the eaſy conqueſt, 
till he had atchieved a more glorious and important enterpriſe. In 
the memorable invaſions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were naturally - 
attracted by the wealth and fertility of thoſe provinces ; but the par- 
ticular motives and provocations of Attila, can only be explained by 
the ſtate of the Weſtern empire under the reign of Valentinian, or, to 
| ſpeak more correctly, under the adminiſtration of Ftius *, 


After the death of his rival Boniface, Ætius had prudently niiova 9 1 
nd 4d mIN1it» 
to the tents of the Huns ; and he was indebted to their alliance for tration of 
his ſafety and his reſtoration. Inſtead of the ſuppliant language of a A Dal 1 
454+ 


guilty exile, he ſolicited his pardon at the head of ſixty thouſand 

Barbarians ; and the empreſs Placidia confeſſed, by a feeble reſiſtance, 

that the condeſcenſion, which might have been aſcribed to clemency, 

was the effect of weakneſs or fear. She delivered herſelf, her ſon 

Valentinian, and the Weſtern empire, into the hands of an inſolent 
ſubject; nor could Placidia protect the ſon-in-law of Boniface, the 
virtuous. and faithful Sebaſtian *, from the em perſecution, 
| which 


5 The Alexandrian or Paſchal 1 - tom. i. p. 189=424, throws great light on 


which introduces this haughty meſſage, during 
the lifetime of Theodoſius, may have anti- 


cipated the date ; but the dull annaliſt' was 
8 incapable of inventing the original and ge- 
nuine ſtyle of Attila, _ 
The ſecond book of the Hiſtoire Critique 
de VEtabliſement de la ER Frangoiſe, 
FS" ns ; : 


the ſtate of Gaul, when it was invaded by 
Attila; but the ingenious author, the Abbe 


Dubos, too often bewilders himſelf in ſyſtem 
and conjecture. 
4 Victor Vitenſis (de Perſecut. Vandal. I. i. 


c. 6. p. 8. edit. Ruinart) calls him, acer con- 


ſilio et ſtrenuus i in bello: but his courage, 
| when. 


3 E 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


L—— periſhed in the ſervice of the Vandale, The fortunate Etius, who 


was immediately promoted to the rank of patrician, and thrice in- 


veſted with the honours of the conſulſhip, aſſumed, with the title of 
maſter of the cavalry and infantry, the whole military power of the 
ſtate ; and he is ſometimes ſtyled, by contemporary writers, the Duke, 


or General, of the Romans of the Weſt. His prudence, rather than 


his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandſon of Theodoſius in the 


poſſeſſion of the purple; and Valentinian was permitted to enjoy 
the peace and luxury of Italy, while the patrician appeared in the 


glorious light of a hero and a patriot, who ſupported near twenty 
years the ruins of the Weſtern empire. The Gothic hiſtorian i inge- 


;  nuouſly confeſſes, that Ztius' was born for the ſalvation of the 


Roman republic * ; and the following portrait, though it is drawn 
in the faireſt colours, muſt be allowed to contain a much larger 
proportion of truth than of flattery. * His mother was a wealthy 


„ and noble Italian, and his father Gaudentius, who held a diſtin- 


« puiſhed rank in the province of Scythia, gradually roſe from the 
* ſtation of a military domeſlic, to the dignity of maſter of the cavalry. 


Their ſon, who was enrolled almoſt in his infaney in the guards, 


<« was given as a hoſtage, firſt to Alaric, and afterwards to the Huns; 


4 and he ſucceſſively obtained the civil and military honours of the 


&« palace, for which he was equally qualified by ſuperior merit. 
The graceful figure of Etius was not above the middle ſtature; 


© but his manly limbs were admirably formed for ſtrength, beauty, 


when he became unfortunate, was cenſured 


as deſperate raſhneſs ; and Sebaſtian deſerved, 


or obtained, the epithet of preceps (Sidon. 


| Apollinar. Carmen ix. 181.). 
tures at Conſtantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, are faintly marked in the 
Chronicles of Marcellinus and Idatius. In 


his diſtreſs he was always followed by a nu- 
I Þ ; 5 ; 


Geticis, c. 34. p. 660. 


merous train; fince he could ravage the Hel- 
leſpont and Propontis, we tre * of, 


Barcelona. 
His adven- 


5 Reipubhce Romana kiguluiites natus, 
qui ſuperbiam Suevorum, Francorumque 


barbariem immenſis cædibus ſervire Impe- 
Jornandes de Rebus 


N OP 


rio Romano coegiſſet. 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


„ and agility ; and he excelled in the martial exerciſes of managing 
a a horſe, drawing the bow, and darting the javelin. He could 

tc patiently endure the want of food or of ſleep; and his mind and 
« body were alike capable of the moſt laborious efforts. He poſ- 
t ſefſed the genuine courage, that can deſpiſe not only dangers but 
« injuries; and it was impoſſible either to corrupt, or deceive, or 
© intimidate, the firm integrity of his ſoul *.” The Barbarians, who 
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had ſeated themſelves in the Weſtern provinces, were inſenſibly 


taught to reſpect the faith and valour of the patrician Etius. He 


ſoothed their paſſions, conſulted their prejudices, balanced their in- 


tereſts, and checked their ambition. A ſeaſonable treaty, which he 
concluded with Genſeric, protected Italy from the depredations of 


the Vandals; the independent Britons implored and acknowledged 


his ſalutary aid; the Imperial authority was reſtored and maintained 

in Gaul and Spain; and he compelled the Franks and the Suevi, 

whom he had vanquiſhed in the _ to become the uſeful confede- 
rates of the republic. | 

From a principle of intereſt, as mt as gratitude, - Etius aſſiduouſſy 

enlirated the alliance of the Huns. While he reſided in their tents 

as a hoſtage, or an exile, he had familiarly converſed with Attila 


himſelf, the nephew of his benefactor; and the two famous anta- 


goniſts appear to have been connected by a perſonal and military 
friendſhip, which they afterwards confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent 


embaſſies, and the education of Carpilio, the ſon of Ztius, in the 


camp of Attila. By the ſpecious profeſſions of gratitude and volun- 


tary attachment, the patrician might diſguiſe his apprehenſions of 
the Scythian conqueror, who preſſed the two empires with his innu- 


His con nee- 
tion with the 
Huns and 
Alani. 


Tit Puta h ben by Raids Prdfa- | or at lend the insel of Rasse tomagniSy | 


turus Frigeridus, a contemporary hiſtorian, the virtues of Ztius ; but he would have 
known only by ſome extracts, which are pre- ſhewn more dexterity, if he had not inſiſted 
| ſerved by Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. 8. in on his eb forgiving diſpoſition. 

tom. ii. p. 163.). It was a hoy. the duty, 


3E2 e merable 
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en? P.  merable- armies. His demands were obeyed or eluded-· When 
— he claimed the ſpoils of a vanquiſhed city, fome vaſes of gold, | 
which had been fraudulently, embezzled ; the civil and military 
governors of Noricum were immediately diſpatched to ſatisfy his 
complaints; and it is evident, from their converſation with Maxi- 
min and Priſcus, in the royal village, that the valour and prudence 
of Etius had not ſaved the Weſtern Romans from the common 
ignominy of tribute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the ad- 
vantages of a ſalutary peace; and a numerous army of Huns and 
Alani, whom he had attached to his perſon, was employed in the 
defence of Gaul. Two colonies of theſe Barbarians were judiciouſſy 
fixed in the territories of Valence and Orleans; and their active 
cavalry ſecured the important paſſages of the Rhône and of the 
Loire. Theſe ſavage allies were not indeed leſs formidable to the 
ſubjects than to the enemies of Rome. Their original ſettlement 
was enforced with the licentious violence of conqueſt; and the pro- 
vince through which they r was expoſed to all the calami- 
ties of an hoſtile invaſion ?, Strangers to the emperor or the re- 


[© The 3 conſiſted of 8 "WS 
las; of Promotus, preſident of Noricum; and 
of Romanus, the military duke. They were 
accompanied by Tatullus, an illuſtrious citi- 


zen of Petovio, in the fame province, and fa- 
ther of Oreſtes, who had married the daughter 


of Count Romulus, See Priſcus, p. 57. 65. 
Caſſiodorius (Variar. i. 4.) mentions another 
embaſſy, which was executed by his father 


and Carpilio, the ſon of Ztius; and as At- 
tila was no more, he could ſafely boaſt of 
their manly intrepid behaviour in his pre- 
ſence. 

8 Deſerta Valentine urbis rura Alanis | 
| partienda traduntur. Proſper, Tyronis Chron. | 
in Hiſtoriens de France, tom. i. p. 639. A 


few lines afterwards, Proſper obſerves, that 


lands in the ulterior Gaul were aſſigned to the 


Alani. Without admitting the correction of 


| Dubos (tom. i. p. 300.) ; the reaſonable ſup- 


poſition of tauo colonies or hes" of Alani 
will confirm his arguments, N. remove his 
objections. 


9 See e er Tyro, p. 625 Sidonius 
(Panegyr. Avit. 246. ) complains, in the name 
of Auvergne, his native country, | 


Litorius Scythicos png tunc forte fub- 
acto 


| Celſus Aremorico, Geticum rapiebat in 
- agmen 


Per terras, Averne, tuns, qui proxima quz- 


que 
Diſcurſu, flawmis, 3 feritate, . 
Delebant; pacis fallentes nomen inane. 


Another poet, Paulinus of OY confrms 
the complaint ; 


Nam ſocium vix ferre queas, qui durior 


hoſte. : 
See Dubos, tom. i. p. 330. 
public, 


% 
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| public, the Alani of Gaul were devoted to the ambition of Ztius; 
and though he might ſuſpe&, that, in a conteſt with Attila himſelf, 


they would revolt to the ſtandard of their national king, the patrician 


laboured to reſtrain, rather than to excite, their zeal and reſentment 
againſt the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks. 

The kingdom eſtabliſhed by the Viſigoths in the een pro- 
vinces of Gaul, had gradually acquired ſtrength and maturity; and 
the conduct of thoſe ambitious Barbarians, either in peace or war, 
engaged the perpetual vigilance of Ætius. After the death of Wallia, 

the Gothic ſceptre devolved to Theodoric, the ſon of the great 
Alaric; and his proſperous reign, of more than thirty years, over 
a turbulent people, may be allowed to prove, that his prudence was 
ſupported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and body. Impa- 
tient of his narrow limits, Theodoric aſpired to the poſſeſſion of 
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The Viſi- 
goths in 
Gaul under 
the reign of 
Theodoric, 
A. D. 419— 
415 


Arles, the wealthy ſeat of government and commerce; but the city 


was ſaved by the timely approach of Etius; and the Gothic king, 
who had raiſed the fiege with ſome loſs and diſgrace, was perſuaded, 


for an adequate ſubſidy, to divert the martial valour of his ſubjects in 
a Spaniſh war. Yet Theodoric ſtill watched, and eagerly ſeized, the 


favourable moment of renewing his hoſlile attempts. The Goths 
beſieged Narbonne, while the Belgic provinces were invaded by the 
Burgundians ; and the public ſafety was threatened on every ſide by 
the apparent union of the enemies of Rome. On every ſide, the 


A. D. 435 
439 . 


activity of Etius, and his Scythian cavalry, oppoſed a firm and ſue- 


ceſsful reſiſtance, Twenty thouſand Burgundians were lain in 
battle; and the remains of the nation Dr accepted a e 


| 30 Theodoric II. the ſon of Theodoric I. de- Quod te, Roms; capt: — 
clares to Avitus his reſolution of repairing,. or Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 505. 


expiating, the fault which his grandfather had This character, applicable only to the great 


committed. Alarie, eſtabliſnes the genealogy of the Go- 
| Quz nofer peccavit om 1 thic kings, wore Kb hitherto Been unno- 


danam, tied. 


be | 
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ſeat In the mountains of Savoy . The walls of Narbonne had been 
ſhaken by the battering engines, and the inhabitants had endured the 


laſt extremities of famine, when count Litorius, approaching in 


filence, and directing each horſeman to carry behind him two ſacks 
of flour, cut his way through the intrenchments of the beſiegers. 
The ſiege was immediately raiſed; and the more deciſive victory, 
which is aſcribed to the perſonal conduct of MAtius himſelf, was 


marked with the blood of eight thouſand Goths. But in the ab- 
ſence of the Patrician, who was haſtily ſummoned to Italy by ſome 


public or private intereſt, count Litorius ſucceeded to the command; 
and his preſumption ſoon diſcovered, that far different talents are 


required to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct the operations of an 


important war. At the head of an army of Huns, he raſhly ad- 
vanced to the gates of Thoulouſe, full of careleſs contempt for an 


enemy, whom his misfortunes had rendered prudent, and his ſitu- 


ation made deſperate. The predictions of the Augurs had inſpired | 
Litorius with the profane confidence, that he ſhould enter the Gothic 
capital in triumph: and the truſt which he repoſed in his Pagan 
allies, encouraged him to reje& the fair conditions of peace, which 


were repeatedly propoſed by the biſhops in the name of Theodoric. 
The king of the Goths exhibited in his diſtreſs the edifying contraſt 


of Chriſtian piety and moderation; nor did he lay aſide his fackcloth 
and aſhes till he was prepared to arm for the combat. . His ſoldiers, 
animated with martial and religious enthuſiaſm, aſſaulted the camp 


of Litorius. The conflict was obſtinate; the ſlaughter was mutual. 


The Roman general, after a total defeat, which could be imputed 
only to his unſpilful raſhneſs, was actually led through the ſtreets of 


u The name of Sapaudia, the origin of noble in Dauphin: and Ebredunum, or Iver- 
Savoy, is firſt mentioned by Ammianus Mar- dun, ſheltered a fleet of ſmall veſſels, which 
cellinus; and two military poſts are aſcer- commanded the lake of Neufchatel, See Va- 

tained, by the Notitia, within the limits of leſius, Notit. Galliarum, p. 503. D' Anville, | 

| met province: a N was ſtationed at Gre- Notice de I Ancienne Gaule, p. 284. 579- 


Thoulouſe : 
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W not in his own, but in a hoſtile triumph; 2nd the mi- 0 ona P. 
ſery which he experienced, in a long : ignominious Captivity, exx/ 
cited the compaſſion of the Barbarians ange Such a loſs, in 
a country whoſe ſpirit and finances were long 0 eee could 
not eaſily be repaired; and the Goths, aſſuming, in their turn, the 
- ſentiments of ambition and revenge, would have planted their victo- 
rious ſtandards on the banks of the Rhone, if the preſence of 
Etius had not reſtored ſtrength and diſcipline to the Romans“ 
The two armies expected the ſignal of a deciſive action; but the ge- 
nerals, who were conſcious of each other's force, and doubtful of 
their own' ſuperiority, prudently ſheathed their ſwords in the field of 
battle; and their reconciliation was permanent and ſincere. Theo- 
doric, king of the Viſigoths, appears to have deſerved the love of | 
his ſubjects, the confidence of his allies,' and the eſteem of man- 
kind. His throne was ſurrounded by ſix valiant ſons, who were 
educated with equal care in the exerciſes of the Barbarian camp, 
and in thoſe of the Gallic ſchools : from the ſtudy of the Roman 
juriſprudence, they acquired the theory, at leaſt, of law and j uſtice; 
and the harmonious ſenſe of Virgil contributed to ſoften the aſperity 
of their native manners. The two daughters of the Gothic king 
were given in marriage to the eldeſt ſons of the kings of the Suevi 


* Salvian has attempted to explain the Vincere contingat, trepido. 
moral government of the Deity; a taſk which Panegyr. Avit. 300, &c.. 
may be readily performed by ſuppoſing that Sidonius then proceeds, according to the 

the calamities of the wicked are judgments, duty of a panegyriſt, to transfer the whole 
and thoſe of the righteous trials. merit from Ztius, to his miniſter Avitus. 

23 Capto terrarum damna patebant 14 Theodoric II. revered, in the perſon of 

Litorio, in Rhodanum F producere Avitus, the character of his preceptor. 


? ines, - Mihi Romula dudum 
| Thor: fixum; nec erat pugnare ne- Per te jura . placent: parvumque ediſcere 
- Celle, | juſſit 
Sed migrare Getis ; ; rabidam trux * e or verba pater, docili quo priſca 
iram Maroni 
Victor; qudd ſenſit Scythicum ſub ma- Carmine molliret Scythicos mihi pagi 
a nibus hoſtem maores. "B'S 
Imputat, et nihil eſt gravius, ſi e Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 495, &c. 
unquam | | | 


and Fe 
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has of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa; but theſe 
illuſtrious alliances were pregnant with guilt and diſcord. The queen 
of the Suevi bewailed the death of an huſband, inhumanly maſſa- 
The princeſs of the Vandals was the victim 
of a jealous tyrant, whom ſhe called her father. The cruel Gen- 
ſeric ſuſpected that his ſon's wife had conſpired to poiſon him; the 


ſuppoſed crime was puniſhed by the amputation of her noſe and 


condition. i 


ears; and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric was ignominiouſly 
returned to the court of Thoulouſe in that deformed and mutilated 
This horrid act, which muſt ſeem incredible to a civil- 


ized age, drew tears from every ſpectator; but Theodoric was urged, 


by the feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge ſuch irreparable 
injuries. The Imperial minifters, who always cheriſhed the diſcord 


of the Barbarians, would have ſupplied the Goths with arms, and 


ſhips, and treaſures, for the African war; and the cruelty of 


| Genſeric might have been fatal to himſelf, if the artful Vandal had 


not armed, in his cauſe, the formidable power of the Huns. His 


rich gifts and prefling ſolicitations inflamed the ambition of Attila; 


and the deſigns of Etius and nee were enn by i in- 
vaſion of Gaul . 


The Franks 
in Gaul, 
under the 
ee 
71 5 


451. 


The Franks, whoſe monarchy was ſtill abe to the . 


bourhood of the Lower Rhine, had wiſely eſtabliſhed the right 
of hereditary ſucceſſion in the noble ey of the Merovingians '* = 


15 Our authorities for the reign of Theo- 


doric I. are, Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, 
c. 34. 36. and the Chronicles of Idatius, and 
the two Proſpers, inſerted in the Hiſtorians of 
p. 612—640. To theſe we 


France, tom. 1. 


| may add Salvian de Gubernatione Dei, 1. vii. 


p. 243» 244, 245. and the Panegyric of Avi- 


tus, by Sidonius. 


Jume of the Hiſtorians of France). 


16 Reges Crinitos ſe creaviſſe de prima, et 
ut ita dicam nobiliori ſuorum familia (Greg. 
'Turon. 1. ii. c. 9. p. 166. of the ſecond vo- 


Gregory 


himſelf B not mention the  Merovingian 
name, which may be traced, however, to the 
beginning of the ſeventh century, as the diſ- 
tinctive appellation of the royal family, and 
even of the French monarchy. An ingeni- 
ous critic has deduced the Merovingians from 
the great Maroboduus; and he has clearly 
proved, that the prince, who gave his name 
to the firſt race, was more ancient than the 
father of Childeric. See Memoires de V Aca- | 
demie des Inſcriptions, tom. xx. p. 52—90- 


tom. xxx. p. 557587. 
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-4or 1 
Theſe 46g were elevated on a buckler, the ſymbol of military © \& P. 


command; and the royal faſhion of long hair was the enſign of ww 
their birth and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which they combed 
and dreſſed with ſingular care, hung down in flowing ringlets on 
their back and ſhoulders ; while the reſt of their nation were obliged, 
either by law or cuſtom, to ſhave the hinder part of their head; to 
comb their hair over the forehead, and to content themſelves with 
the ornament of two ſmall whiſkers '*. The lofty ſtature of the 
Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a Germanic origin ; their cloſe 
apparel accurately expreſſed the figure of their limbs; a weighty | 
ſword was ſuſpended from a broad belt; their bodies were protected + 39 
by a large ſhield: and theſe warlike Barbarians were trained, from | | 
their earlieſt youth, to run, to leap, to ſwim ; to dart the javelin, or 
battle-axe, with unerring aim; to advance, without heſitation, againſt 
a ſuperior enemy; and to maintain, either in life or death, the in- 
vincible reputation of their anceſtors '*. Clodion, the firſt of their 
long-haired kings, whoſe name and actions are mentioned in authen- 
tic hiſtory, held his reſidence at Diſpargum , a village, or fortreſs, 
whoſe place may be aſſigned between Louvain and Bruſſels. From 
the report of his ſpies, the Wer of the Franks was informed, that 


* This German cuſtom, which"; may be. by Agathias (tom. ii. p. 49.), and by Gre- 


traced from Tacitus to Gregory of Tours, was 
at length adopted by the emperors of Con- 


ſtantinople. From a MS. of the tenth century, 


Montfaucon has delineated the repreſentation 


of a ſimilar ceremony, which the ignorance of 


the age had applied to king David. See Mo- 
numents de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. i. 
Diſcours Preliminaire. 

5 Czfaries prolixa . . . . crinium flagellis 
per terga dimiſſis, &c. See the Preface to 
the third volume of the Hiſtorians of France, 
and the Abbe Le Bœuf (Difſertat. tom. iii. 
p. 47—79.)· This peculiar faſhion of the 


Merovingians has been remarked by natives 
and ſtrangers; by Priſcus (tom. i. p. 608. . 


Vo. III. 


K 


gory of Tours, I. iii. 18. vi. 24. vii. 10. 
tom. ii. p. 196. 278. 316. 

1 See an original picture of the figure, 
dreſs, arms, and temper of the ancient 
Franks, in Sidonius Apollinaris (Panegyr. 
Majorian. 238—254.) ; and ſuch pictures, 


though coarſely drawn, have a real and in- 
trinſic value. 


Father Daniel (Hiſt. de la Mi- 
lice Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 2 7.) has illuſtrated 
the deſcription. 


20 Dubos, Hiſt. Critique, &c. tom. i. p. 271, 


272. Some geographers have placed Diſpar- 
gum on the German fide of the Rhine. See a 
note of the Benedictine Editors to the Hiſto- 


rians of France, tom. ii. 9 166. 5 
the 
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P. the defenceleſs ſtate of the ſecond Belgie muſt yield, on the ſlighteſt 


attack, to the valour of his ſubjects. He boldly penetrated through 
the thickets and moraſſes of the Carbonarian foreſt ** occupied 


Tournay and Cambray, the only cities which exiſted in the fifth 


century, and extended his conqueſts as far as the river Somme, over 
a deſolate country, whoſe cultivation and populouſneſs are the effects 
of more recent induſtry . While Clodion lay encamped in the plains 
of Artois **, and celebrated, with vain and oſtentatious ſecurity, the 
marriage, perhaps, of his ſon, the nuptial feaſt was interrupted by 
the unexpected and unwelcome preſence of Xtius, who had paſſed the 
Somme at the head of his light cavalry. The tables, which had 
been ſpread under the ſhelter of a hill, along the banks of a pleaſant 


ſtream, were rudely overturned ; the Franks were oppreſſed before 


they could recover their arms, or their ranks; and their unavailing 
valour was fatal only to themſelves. The loaded waggons, which had 


followed their march, afforded a rich booty ; and the virgin bride, 


with her female attendants, ſubmitted to the new lovers, who were 
impoſed on them by the chance of war. This advantage, which 


had been obtained by the {kill and activity of ZXtius, might reflect 
ſome diſgrace on the military prudence of Clodion ; but the king of 


e Franks ſoon regained his ſtrength and reputation, and ftill main- 


tained the poſſeſſion of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the 
Somme *. 


Under his reign, and moſt pn from the enterpriſing 
| | ſpirit 
2: The Carbonarian wood, was that part of The preciſe ſpot was a town, or village, called 


the great foreſt of the Ardennes, which lay be- 
tween the Eſcaut, or Scheld, and the Meuſe. 


Valeſ. Notit. Gall. p. 126. 


22 Gregor. Turon. 1. ii. c. 9. in tom. ii. p. 
166, 167. Fredegar. Epitom. c. 9. p. 395 · 
Geſta Reg. Francor. c. 5. in tom. ii. P. 544. Vit. 
St. Remig. ab Hincmar, in tom. ui. p. 373. 

2 — Francus qua Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pervaſerat—— 
Panegyr. Majorian. 212. 


Vicus Helena; and both the name and the 


place are diſcovered by modern geographers at 
Lens. See Valeſ. Notit. Gall. p. 246. Lon- 
guerue, Deſcript. de la France, tom. ii. p. 88. 

See a vague account of the action in 
Sidoniys. Panegyr. Majorian. 212—230- 
The French critics, impatient to eſtabliſh 
their monarchy in Gaul, have drawn a ftrong 
argument from the ſilence of Sidonius, who 


| dares not inſinuate, that the . vanquiſhed 


Franks 
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ſpirit of his ſubjects, the three capitals, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, 
experienced the effects of hoſtile cruelty and avarice. The diſtreſs 
of Cologne was prolonged by the perpetual dominion of the fame 
Barbarians, who evacuated the ruins of Treves; and Treves, which, 
in the ſpace of forty years, had been four times beſteged and pillaged, 
was difpoſed to loſe the memory of her afflictions in the vain amuſe- 
ments of the circus “. The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty 
years, expoſed his kingdom to "ou diſcord and ambition of his two 
ſons. Meroveus, the younger **, was perſuaded to implore the pro- 
tection of Rome; he was received at the Imperial court, as the ally 
of Valentinian, and the adopted ſon of the patrician Etius; and 
diſmiſſed to his native country, with ſplendid gifts, and the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of friendſhip and ſupport. During his abſence, his elder 
brother had ſolicited, with equal ardour, the formidable aid of Attila ; 
and the king of the Huns embraced an alliance, which facilitated the 
paſſage of the Rhine, and juſtified, by a Rn and honourable pre- 
tence, the invaſion of Gaul. 

When Attila declared his reſolution of ſupporting the cauſe of his 
allies, the Vandals and the Franks, at the ſame time, and almoſt in 
the ſpirit of romantic chivalry, the ſavage monarch profeſſed himſelf 
the lover and the champion of the princeſs Honoria. 


The ſiſter 


Franks were compelled to repaſs the Rhine. 
Dubos, tom. i. p. 322. 


*5 Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei, 1. vi.) has 


expreſſed, in vague and declamatory lan- 
guage, the misfortunes of theſe three cities, 
which are diſtinQly aſcertained by the learn- 
ed Maſcou, Hiſt. of the Ancient Germans, 
. . 

Priſcus, in relating the conteſt, does 


not name the two brothers; the ſecond of 


whom he had ſeen at Rome, a beardleſs 
youth, with long flowing hair (Hiſtorians of 
France, tom. i. p. 607, 608.). The Bene- 
dictine Editors are inclined to believe, that they 


3F 2 


ſhare of his treaſures and territories. 


were the ſons of ſome unknown king of the 
Franks, who reigned on the banks of the 
Necker: but the arguments of M. de Fonce- 
magne (Mem, del Academie, tom. viii. p. 464.) 
ſeem to prove, that the ſucceſſion of Clodion 
was diſputed by his two ſons, and that the 
younger was Meroveus, the father of Childeric. 

27 Under the Merovingian race, the throne 
was hereditary; but all the ſons of the de- 
ceaſed monarch were equally intitled to their 
See the 
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The adven- 

tures of the 

princeſs Ho- 
noria. 


Diſſertations of M. de Foncemagne in the 


ſixth and eighth volumes of the Memoires de 
Academie. 
of 
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CHAP. of Nalentinian was educated in the palace of Ravenna; and as her 


XXXV. 


— marriage might be productive of ſome danger to the ſtate, ſhe was 


raiſed, by the title of Auguſta“, above the hopes of the moſt pre- 
ſamptuous ſubject. But the fair Honoria had no ſooner attained 
the ſixteenth year of her age, than ſhe deteſted the importunate 
greatneſs, which muſt for ever exclude her from the | comforts of 
honourable love: in the midſt of vain and unſatisfactory pomp, 
Honoria ſighed, yielded to the impulſe of nature, and threw. her- 


| ſelf into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. Her guilt and ſhame 


U uch is the abſurd language of imperious man) were ſoon betrayed by 
the appearances of pregnancy: but the diſgrace of the royal family was 
publiſhed to the world by the imprudence of the empreſs Placidia; 


who diſmiſſed her daughter, after a ſtrict and ſhameful confinement, 


to a remote exile at Conſtantinople. The unhappy princeſs paſſed 
twelve or fourteen years in the irkſome ſociety of the ſiſters of 


Theodoſius, and their choſen virgins; to whoſe crown Honoria could 


no longer aſpire, and whoſe monaſtic aſſiduity of prayer, faſting, 


and vigils, ſhe reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of long and 
| hopeleſs celibacy, urged her to embrace a ſtrange and deſperate re- 


ſolution. The name of Attila was familiar and formidable at Con- 


ſtantinople; and his frequent embaſſies entertained a perpetual inter- 


courſe between his camp and the Imperial palace. In the purſuit of 
love, or rather of revenge, the daughter of Placidia ſacrificed every 
duty, and every prejudice; and offered to deliver her perſon into 
the arms of a Barbarian, of whoſe language ſhe was ignorant, whoſe 


figure was ſcarcely human, and whoſe religion and manners ſhe 


abhorred. By the miniſtry of a faithful eunuch, ſhe tranſmitted to 
Attila a ring, the pledge of her affection; and earneſtly conjured 
A medal is fill extant, which exhibits the legend of Salus Reipublic round the mono- 


pleaſing countenance of Honoria, with the title gram of Chriſt. See Ducange, Famil. 2 
of 3 and on the reverſe, the improper zantin. p. * ä 
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betrothed. Theſe indecent advances were received, however, with — 


coldneſs and diſdain; and the king of the Huns continued to mul- 
tiply the number of his wives, till his love was awakened by the 
more forcible paſſions of ambition and avarice. 
Gaul was preceded, and juſtified, by a formal demand of the princeſs 
Honoria, with a juſt and equal ſhare of the Imperial patrimony. 
Hlis predeceſſors, the ancient Tanjous, had often addreſſed, in the 
ſame hoſtile and peremptory manner, the daughters of China; and 
the pretenſions of Attila were not leſs offenſive to the majeſty of 
Rome. A firm, but temperate, refuſal was communicated to his am- 
baſſadors. The right of female ſucceſſion, though it might derive a 
ſpecious argument from the recent examples of Placidia and Pulche- 
ria, was ſtrenuouſly denied ; and the indifloluble engagements of Ho- 
noria were oppoſed to the claims of her Scythian lover“. 
diſcovery of her conneQtion with the king of the Huns, the guilty 
princeſs had been ſent away, as an object of horror, from Conſtan- 
tinople to Italy: her life was ſpared ; but the ceremony of her mar- 
riage was performed with ſome obſcure and nominal huſband, before 
ſhe was immured in a perpetual priſon, to bewail thoſe crimes and 
misfortunes, which Honoria e have eſcaped, had ſhe not been 


born the daughter of an emperor 


A native of Gaul, and a bene the learned and . 
Sides ius, who was afterwards biſhop of Clermont, had made a pro- 
miſe to one of his friends, that he would compoſe a regular hiſtory of 
the war of Attila. If the modeſty of Sidonius had not diſcouraged 


29 See Priſcus, p. 39, 40. It might be fairly 
alleged, that if females could ſucceed to the 
throne, Valentinian himſelf, who had married 
the daughter and heireſs of the younger Theodo- 
fius, would have aſſerted her Tight to the Eaff- 
ern empire. 

32 The adventures of Honoria are imper- 


fectly related by Jornandes, de Succeſſione 
Regn. c. 97. and de Reb. Get. c. 42. p. 674.3 
and in the Chronicles of Proſper and Marcel- 
linus ; but they cannot be made conſiſtent, or 
probable, unleſs we ſeparate, by an interval of 
time and place, her1 intrigue with * and 
her invitation of Attila. 


The invaſion of 


On the 


him 


Attila in- 
vades Gaul, 
and beſieges 
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c H = him from the proſecution: of this intereſting work *', the hiſtorian would 
— have related, with the ſimplicity of truth, thoſe memorable events, to 
which the poet, in vague and doubtful metaphors, has conciſely al- 
luded *. The kings and nations of Germany and Scythia, from the 

Volga perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlike ſummons of 

Attila. From the royal village, in the plains of Hungary, his ſtand- 

ard moved towards the Weſt; and, after a march of ſeven or eight 

hundred miles, he reached the conflux of the Rhine and the Necker; 

where he was joined by the Franks, who adhered to his ally, the 

elder of the ſons of Clodion. A troop of light Barbarians, who 

roamed in queſt of plunder, might chuſe the winter for the conve- 

nience of paſſing the river on the ice; but the innumerable cavalry 

of the Huns required ſuch plenty of forage and proviſions, as could 

be procured only in a milder ſeaſon ; the Hercynian foreſt ſupplied 
materials for a bridge of boats; and the hoſtile myriads were poured, 

with reſiſtleſs violence, into the Belgic provinces **. The conſterna- 

tion of Gaul was univerſal ; and the various fortunes of its cities 


a 


T3 e mihi, ut promitterem abi. At- 
tilæ bellum ſtylo me poſteris 1 intimaturum . 
coperam ſcribere, ſed operis arrepti faſce per- 
ſpecto, tæduit inchoaſſe. Sidon. Apoll. I. viii. 
oper. 15. p-. 246. 

—— —- Subito cum rupta tumultu 
Barbaries totas in te trans fuderat Arctos, 


Gallia. Pugnacem Regum | comitante 
Gelono | 
Gepida trux ſequitur ; Scyrum Burgun- 
dio cogit: 
Chunus, .Bellonotus, Neurus, Baſterna, 
Teringus 
| Bructerus, ulvoſa vel quem Nicer abluit 
unda 
Prorumpit Francus. Cecidit cito ſecta 
bipenni 
Hercynia in lintres, et Rheum texuit 
| alno. : 


6 


Proſpers. 


Et jam terrificis diffuderat Attila turmis 
In campos ſe Belga tuos. — 

Panegyr. Avit. 319, &c, 

33 The moſt authentic and circumſtantial 

account of this war, is contained in Jornandes 


(de Reb. Geticis, c. 36—41. p. 662—672.), 


who has ſometimes abridged, and ſometimes 
tranſcribed, the larger hiſtory of Caſſiodorius. 


| Jornandes, a quotation which it would be ſu- 


perfluous to repeat, may be corrected and illuſ- 
trated by Gregory of Tours, I. 2. c. 5,6, 7. and 
the Chronicles of Idatius, Iſidore, and the two 
All the ancient teſtimonies are col- 
lected and inſerted in the Hiſtorians of France; 
but the reader ſhould be cautioned againſt a 
ſuppoſed extract from the Chronicle of Idatius 


(among the fragments of Fredegarius, tom. ii, 
p- 462.), which often contradicts the genuine 


text of the Gallician biſhop. | 
have 
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has been adorned by: tradition with martyrdoms and miracles . C H. A, P. 2 


XXXV. 


Troyes was ſaved by the merits of St. Lupus; St. Servatius was rer 


moved from the world, that he might not behold the ruin of Tongres; 
and the prayers of St. Genevieve diverted the march of Attila from 
the neighbourhood of Paris. But as the greateſt part of the Gallic 
cities were alike deſtitute of ſaints and ſoldiers, they were beſieged 
and ſtormed by the Huns ; who practiſed, in the example of Metz, 
their cuſtomary maxims of war. They involved, in a promiſcuous 
maſſacre, the prieſts who ſerved at the altar, and the infants, who, 
in the hour of danger, had been providently baptized by the biſhop ; 
the flouriſhing city was delivered to the flames, and a ſolitary chapel 
of St. Stephen marked the place where it formerly ſtood. From the 


Rhine and the Moſelle, Attila advanced into the heart of Gaul ; 
eroſſed the Seine at Auxerre; and, after a long and laborious march, 
He was deſirous of ſe- 


fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. 
curing his conqueſts by the poſſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, which 
_ commanded the paſlage of the Loire; and he depended on the ſecret 
invitation of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had promiſed to be- 


tray the city, and to revolt from the ſervice of the empire. But this | 
treacherous conſpiracy was detected and diſappointed : Orleans had 
been ſtrengthened with recent fortifications ; and the aſſaults of the 


Huns were vigorouſly repelled by the faithful valour of the ſoldiers, 


or citizens, who defended the place. The paſtoral diligence of Ani- 


34 The ancient legendaries deſerve ſome re- 
gard, as they are obliged to connect their 
fables with the real hiſtory of their own times. 
See the lives of St. Lupus, St. Anianus, the 
biſhops of Metz, Ste. Genevieve, &c. in the 
Hiſtorians of France, tom. i. p. 644, 645+ 649. 
tom. ini. p. 369. 

35 The ſcepticiſm of the Count de Buat 
(Hiſt. des Peuples, tom. vii. p. 539, 540-) 
cannot be reconciled with any principles of 
reaſon or criticiſm. 


preciſe and poſitive in his account of the de- 


Is not Gregory of Tours 


ſtruction of Metz? At the diſtance of no 
more than an hundred years, could he be ig- 
norant, could the people be ignorant, of the 
fate of a city, the actual reſidence of his ſove- 


reigns, the kings of Auſtraſia? The learned 


count, who ſeems to have undertaken the 
apology of Attila, and the Barbarians, ap- 
peals to the falſe Idatius, parcens civitatibus 
Germaniz et Galliz, and forgets, that the 
true Idatius had explicitly affirmed, plurimæ 
civitates Fractæ, among which he enumerates 
Metz. 


anus, 
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CHAP. anus, a biſhop of primitive ſanctity and conſummate n ex- 


Alliance of 
the Romans 
and Viſi- 

goths. 


hauſted every art of religious policy to ſupport their courage, till the 
arrival of the expected ſuccours. Aſter an obſtinate ſiege, the walls 
were ſhaken by the battering- rams; the Huns had already occupied 
the ſuburbs ; and the people, who were incapable of bearing arms, 
lay proſtrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiouſly counted the days 
and hours, diſpatched a truſty meſſenger, to obſerve, from the ram- 
part, the face of the diſtant country. He returned twice, without any 
intelligence, that could inſpire hope or comfort ; but in his third re- 


port, he mentioned a ſmall cloud, which he had faintly deſcried at 


the extremity of the horizon. It is the aid of God,” exclaimed 


the biſhop, in a tone of pious confidence ; and the whole multitude 
repeated after him, * Ir is the aid of God.” The remote object, on 


which every eye was fixed, became each moment larger, and more 
diſtinct; the Roman and Gothic banners were gradually perceived; 
and a favourable wind blowing aſide the duſt, diſcovered, in deep 


array, the impatient ſquadrons of Ftius and Theodoric, who preſſed 


forwards to the relief of Orleans. 
The facility with which Attila had penetrited into the heart of 
Gaul, may be aſcribed to his inſidious policy, as well as to the terror 


of his arms. His public declarations were ſkilfully mitigated by his 


private aſſurances; he alternately ſoothed and threatened the Romans 
and the Goths; and the courts of Ravenna and Thoulouſe, mutually 
ſuſpicious of each other's intentions, beheld, with ſupine indifference, 
the approach of their common enemy. Etius was the ſole guardian 
of the public ſafety ; but his wiſeſt meaſures were embarraſſed by a 
faction, which, ſince the death of Placidia, infeſted the Imperial 


palace: the youth of Italy trembled at the ſound of the trumpet ; and 
the Barbarians, who, from fear or affection, were inclined to the 


cauſe of Attila, awaited, with doubtful and venal faith, the event of 


the war. The 15 paſſed the pe at the head of ſome troops, 
_ whoſe 


e 
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whoſe ſtrength and numbers ſcarcely deſerved the name of an army. C H AP, 


intelligence, that the Viſigoths, refuſing to embrace the defence of 
Gaul, had determined to expect, within their own territories, the 


formidable invader, whom they profeſſed to deſpiſe. The ſenater 


Avitus, who, after the honourable exerciſe of the prætorian Præfec- 


ture, had retired to his eſtate in Auvergne, was perſuaded to accept 
the important embaſſy, which he executed with ability and ſucceſs. 
He repreſented to Theodoric, that an ambitious conqueror, who 


aſpired to the dominion of the earth, could be reſiſted only by the 
firm. and unanimous alliance of the powers whom he laboured to 
oppreſs. The lively eloquence of Avitus inflamed the Gothic war- 
riors, by the deſcription of the injuries which their anceſtors had 
ſuffered from the Huns ; whoſe implacable fury ftill purſued them 


from the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. He ſtrenuouſly urged - 


that it was the duty of every Chriſtian to ſave, from ſacrilegious 
violation, the churches of God, and the relics of the ſaints : that it 


was the intereſt of every Barbarian, who had acquired a ſettlement in 


Gaul, to defend the fields and vineyards, which were cultivated for his 


uſe, againſt the deſolation of the Scythian ſhepherds. Theodoric yielded 
to the evidence of truth; adopted the meaſure at once the moſt pru- 


dent and the moſt honourable; and declared, that, as the faithfulally of 


Etius and the Romans, he was ready to expoſe his life and king- 
dom for the common ſafety of Gaul”, The Viſigoths, who, at 


36 neces Vic 1 Alpes Panegyric of Avitus, and the thirty- ſixth 


Aetius, tenue, et rarum fine milite du- chapter of Jornandes. The poet and the 


cens | hiſtorian. were both biafſed by perſonal or 


Robur, in auxilii Geticum male ere national prejudices. The former exalts the 
- dulus agmen merit and importance of Avitus; orbis, Avite, 


Been n propriis preſumens adfore falus, &c.! The latter is anxious to ſhew 
caſtris. the Goths in the moſt favourable light, Vet 
Panegyr. Avit. 328, &c. their agreement, when they are fairly inter- 


* The poliey of Attila, of Ztius, and of preted, i is a proof of their veracity. 


the Viſigoths, is imperfectly deſcribed in the | 
YVOLHEL - | „ that 


But on his arrival at Arles, or Lyons, he was confounded by the 55. «4 t 
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A A P. that time, were in the mature vigour of their fame and eben 


[ obeyed with alacrity the ſignal of war; prepared their arms and 


Attila retires 
to the plains 
of Cham- 


pagne. 


| horſes, and aſſembled under the ſtandard of their aged king, who 
was reſolved, with his two eldeſt ſons, Toriſmond and Theodoric, 


to command in perſon his numerous and valiant people. The ex- 
ample of the Goths determined ſeveral tribes or nations, that ſeemed 
to fluctuate between the Huns and the Romans. The indefatigable 
diligence of the patrician gradually collected the troops of Gaul and 


P who had formerly acknowledged themſelves the ſubjects, 


or ſoldiers, of the republic, but who now claimed the rewards of 
khan ſervice, and the rank of independent allies; the Læti, 


the Armoricans, the Breones, the Saxons, the Burgundians, the 


Sarmatians, or Alani, the Ripuarians, and the Franks who followed 
Meroveus as their lawful prince. Such was the various army, which, 
under the conduct of Etius and Theodoric, advanced, by rapid 
marches, to relieve Orleans, an to 1 _ to _ innumerable 
hoſt of Attila ®. 

On their approach,. the king of 0 Huns mchedimety raiſed the 
ſiege, and ſounded a retreat to recal the foremoſt of his troops from 


the pillage of a city which they had already entered. The valour of 


Attila was always guided by his prudence ; and as he foreſaw the 


fatal conſequences. of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, he repaſſed the 


Seine, and expected the enemy 


38 The review of the army of Etius is 


made by Jornandes, c. 36. p. 664. edit. Grot. 
tom. ii. p. 23. of the Hiſtorians of France, 
with the notes of the Benedictine Editor. The 


Læti were a promiſcuous race of Barbarians, 
born or naturalized in Gaul; and the Riparii, or 


Ripuarii, derived their name from their poſts 
on the three rivers, the Rhine, the Meuſe, 
and the Moſelle; the Armoricans poſſeſſed 
the independent cities between the Seine and 


the Loire. A colony of Saxons had been planted 


in the plains of Chilons, whoſe 


in the dioceſe of Bayeux; the Burgundians 
were ſettled in Savoy; and the Breones were 
a warlike tribe of Rhætians, to the eaſt of the- 
lake of Conſtance. _ 

39 Aurelianenſis urbis obſidio, oppugnatio,. 
irruptio, nec Gireptio, 1. v. Sidon. Apollin.. 
I, viii..epiſt. 15. p. 246. The preſervation 


of Orleans . eaſily be turned into a mi- 


racle, obtained, and foretold, by the ad 
biſhop. | 


ſmooth 
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ſmooth and hal ſurface | was adapted to the api of his s Scythian 


troops whom Attila had poſted in the rear; the hoſtile columns, in 
the darkneſs of the night, and the perplexity of the roads, might 
encounter each other without deſign ; and the bloody confſict of the 
Franks and Gepidæ, in which fifteen thouſand“ Barbarians were 
ſlain, was a prelude to a more general and deciſive action. The 
Catalaunian fields ſpread themſelves round Chalons, and extend, 
according to the vague meaſurement of Jornandes, to the length of 
one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one hundred, miles, over 
the whole province, which is entitled to the appellation of a champaign 


country. This ſpacious plain was diſtinguiſhed, however, by ſome 


inequalities of ground; and the importance of an height, which 
commanded the camp of Attila, was underſtood, and diſputed, by 
the two generals. The young and valiant Toriſmond firſt occu- 
pied the ſummit ; the Goths ruſhed with irreſiſtible weight on the 
_ Huns, who laboured to aſcend from the oppoſite ſide : and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this advantageous poſt inſpired both the troops and their 
leaders with a fair aſſurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila prompt- 
ed him to conſult his prieſts and haruſpices. It was reported, that, 
after ſcrutinizing the entrails of victims, and ſcraping their bones, 
they revealed, in myſterious language, his own defeat, with the death 
of his principal adverſary; and that the Barbarian, by accepting the 
. e expreſſed his ee eſteem for the ſuperior merit 
| 49 The common editions bay XCM ; but Notit. Gall. p. 136. D' Anville, Notice de 


chere is ſome authority of manuſcripts (and I Ancienne Gaule, p. 212. 279. 
almoſt any authority is ſufficient) for the more 


reaſonable number of xv. is frequently mentioned by Gregory of 


% Chalons, er Duro-Catalaunum, $7 0g Tours; and that great province, of which 
wards Catalauni, had formerly made a part Rheims was the capital, obeyed the men 
of the territory of Rheims, from whence it. is of a duke. 
diſtant only twenty-ſeven. miles. | 


Valeſ. Notit. p. 120123. 


See Valeſ. | a 
e 5 of 


42 The name of Campania, or Champagne, 
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and. their allies, continually preſſed, and ſometimes engaged, the 
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CHAP, of Edius. But the unuſual deſpondeney, VER ſeemed to eil 


XXXV 


— among the Huns, engaged Attila to uſe the expedient, ſo familiar 


do the generals of antiquity, of animating his troops by a military 
- oration; and his languge was that of a king, who had often fought 


and conquered. at their head.. He preſſed them to conſider their 
paſt glory, their actual danger, and their future hopes. The ſame 
fortune, which opened the deſerts and moraſſes of Seythia to their 


unarmed valour, which had laid ſo many warlike nations proſtrate at 


their feet, had reſerved the joys. of this momorable field for the con- 
ſummation of their victories. The cautious ſteps of their enemies; 
their ſtrict alliance, and, their advantageous poſts, he artfully repre- 


| ſented as the effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Viſigoths | 


Huns might ſecurely trample on. the degenerate- Romans, whoſe cloſe 
and compact order betrayed their apprehenſions, and who were equally 
incapable of ſupporting the dangers, or the fatigues, of a day of 
battle. The doctrine of predeſtination, ſo favourable to martial virtue, 


was carefully inculcated by the king of the Huns; who aſſured his 
ſubjects, that the warriors, protected by Heaven, were ſafe and in- 


vulnerable amidſt the darts of the enemy; but that the unerring 


Fates would ſtrike their victims in the. boſom of inglorious peace. 
I myſelf,” continued Attila, will throw the firſt javelin, and 


the wretch who refuſes to imitate the example of his ſovereign, is 


devoted to. inevitable death.” The ſpirit. of the Barbarians was. 
rekindled. by the preſence, the voice, and the example, of their in- 


trepid leader; and Attila, yielding to their impatience, immediately 
formed his order of battle. At the head of his brave and faithful. 


Es | 4 I am ſenſible that- theſe military orations. dorius; the TIS and even the 6 | 
are uſually compoſed by the hiſtorian ; yet have an original Scythian caſt; and I doubt, 
te old Oftrogoths, Who had ſerved ander whether an Italian of the fixth century would, 
Attila, might repeat his diſcourſe to Caſſio- have N of We, hujus certaminis gaudia. 


Huns, 
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Hans, he occupied, in perſon, the centre of the line. The nations, 
ſubject to his empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringians, the 
Franks, the Burgundians, were extended, on either hand, over the 
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ample ſpace of the Catalaunian fields; the right wing was commanded 


by Ardaric, king of the Gepidæ; and the three valiant brothers, 
who reigned over the Oſtrogoths, were poſted on the left to oppoſe 
the kindred tribes of the Viſigoths. The diſpoſition of the allies was 


regulated by a different principle. Sangiban, the faithleſs king of 


the Alani, was placed in the centre; where his motions might 
be ſtrictly watched, and his treachery might be inſtantly puniſhed. 
Etius aſſumed the command of the left, and Theodoric of the right, 
wing; while Toriſmond ſtill continued to occupy the heights which 
appear to have ftretched on the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the 
Scythian army. The nations from the Volga to the Atlantic were 
| aſſembled on the plain of Chalons; but many of theſe nations had 

been divided by faction, or conqueſt, or emigration; and the ap- 
pearance of ſiinilar arms and enſigns, which threatened. each other, 
preſented the image of a civil war. 

The diſcipline and tactics of the Greeks and im form an in- 
tereſting part of their national manners. The. attentive ſtudy of 
the military operations of Xenophon, or Cæſar, or Frederic, when 
they are deſcribed by the ſame genius which conceived-and executed 
them, may tend to improve (if ſuch improvement can be wiſhed) the 

art of deſtroying the human ſpecies. But the battle of Chalons can 
only excite our curioſity, by the magnitude of the object; ſince it 
was decided by the blind impetuoſity of Barbarians, and has been. 


1 of 
Chalons.. | 


related by partial writers, whoſe civil or eccleſiaſtical profeſſion ſe- 


cluded them from the knowledge of military affairs. Caſſiodorius, 


however, had familiarly converſed with many Gothic warriors, who. 


ſerved in that memorable engagement; © a, conflict,“ as they in- 
formed him 2 fierce, various, A and W 3 ſuch as could. 
not 
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CHAP, « notbe paralleled, either in the preſent, or in paſt a ages : The num- 


XXXV. 


ber of the ſlain amounted to one hundred and ſixty- two thou- 


ſand, or, according to another account, three hundred thouſand 
perſons ; and theſe incredible exaggerations ſuppoſe a real and ef- 


fective loſs, ſufficient to juſtify the hiſtorian's remark, that whole 


generations may be ſwept away, by the madueſs of kings, in 
the ſpace of a ſingle hour, After the mutual and repeated diſ- 
charge of miſſile weapons, in which the archers of Scythia might 
ſignalize their ſuperior dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the two 
armies were furiouſly mingled in cloſer combat. The Huns, who 


fought under the eyes of their king, pierced through the feeble and 


doubtful centre of the allies, ſeparated their wings from each other, 
and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the leſt, directed their whole 
force againſt the Viſigoths. As Theodoric rode along the ranks, to 


| animate his troops, he received a mortal ſtroke from the javelin of 
Andages, a noble Oftrogoth, and immediately fell from his horſe. 


The wounded king was oppreſſed in the general diſorder, and trampled 
under the feet of his own cayalry ; and this important death ſerved to 
explain the ambiguous prophecy of the haruſpices. Attila already 
exulted in the confidence of victory, when the valiant Toriſmond 
deſcended from the hills, and verified the remainder of the predic- 
tion. The Viſigoths, who had been thrown into confuſion by the 
flight, or defeQion, of the Alani, gradually reſtored their order of 
battle ; and the Huns were undoubtedly vanquiſhed, ſince Attila was 
compelled to retreat. He had expoſed his perſon with the raſhneſs 
of a private ſoldier ; but the intrepid troops of the centre had puſhed 
forwards beyond the reſt of the line: their attack, was faintly ſup- 


4+ The expreſſions of NAS I or rather 
of Caſſiodorius, are extremely ſtrong. Bellum 
atrox, multiplex, immane, pertinax, cui fi- 


mili nulla uſquam narrat antiquitas: ubi 


talia geſta referuntur, ut nihil eſſet quod in 
vita ſua conſpicere potuiſſet egregius, qui 
eos miraculi privaretur . Dubos 


(Hiſt, Critique, tom 


i p- 392, 393.) at- 
tempts to reconcile the 162,000 of Jornan- 


des, with the 300,000 of Idatius and Iſidore; 
by ſuppoſing, that the larger number in- 
cluded the total deſtruction of the war, the 
effects of diſeaſe, the ſlaughter of the unarm- 
ed e &c. 
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ported; their flanks were unguarded; and the conquerors of Scythia CH * 
and Germany were ſaved hy the approach of the night from a total. 
defeat. They retired within the circle of waggons that fortified their 
camp; and the diſmounted ſquadrons prepared themſelves for a 
defence, to which neither their arms, nor their temper, were adapted. 

The event was doubtful: but Attila had ſecured a laft and honour- 
able reſource. The ſaddles and rich furniture of the cavalry were 
collected, by his order, into a funeral pile; and the magnanimous 
Barbarian had reſolved, if his intrenchments ſhould be forced, to 
ruſh headlong into the flames, and to deprive his enemies of the 
glory which they _ have acquired by the death or captivity of 
| Attila 6g 
But his enemies had paſſed the night in equal diſorder and anxiety, Retreat of 
The inconſiderate courage of Torifmond was tempted to urge the cog 
purſuit, till he unexpectedly found himſelf, with a few followers, in 
the midſt of the Scythian waggons. In the confuſion of a nocturnal 
combat, he was thrown from his horſe ; and the Gothic prince muſt 
have periſhed like his father, if his youthful ſtrength, and the intre- 
pid zeal of his companions, had not reſcued him from this dangerous 
fituation. In the ſame manner, but on the left of the line, Etius 
| himſelf, ſeparated from his allies, ignorant of their victory, and 
anxious for their fate, encountered and eſcaped the hoſtile troops, 
that were ſcattered over the plains of Chalons ; and at length reached 
the camp of the Goths, which he could only fortify with a flight 
rampart of ſhields, till the dawn of day. The Imperial general was 
ſoon ſatisfied of the defeat of Attila, who ſtill remained inactive 
within his intrenchments; and when he contemplated the bloody 
ſcene, he obſerved, with ſecret ſatisfaction, that the loſs had princi- 
* The count de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples . two great battles; the former near Orleans, 


&c. tom. vii. p. 554-573. ), ftill depend- the latter in Champagne; in the one, Theo- 


ing on the falſe, and again rejecting the true doric was ſlain; in the other, he was re- 
Idatius, has. divided the defeat of Attila into Re. | 


5 pally 
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pally Fallen on the Barbarians, | The body of Theodoric, 'pierced 


ich honourable wounds, was diſcovered under a heap of the flain : 


his ſubjects bewailed the death of their king and father; but their 
tears were mingled with ſongs and aeclamations, and his funeral rites 
were performed in the face of a vanquiſhed enemy. The Gothe, 
claſhing their arms, elevated on a buckler his eldeſt ſon Toriſmond, 
to whom they juſtly aſcribed the glory of their ſucceſs ; and the new 


king accepted the obligation of revenge as a ſacred portion of his 


paternal inheritance. Yet the Goths themſelves were aſtoniſhed by 


the fierce and undaunted aſpect of their formidable antagoniſt ; and 


their hiſtorian has compared Attila to a lion encompaſſed in his den, 
and threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. The kings and 
nations, who might have deſerted his ſtandard in the hour of diſ- 


treſs, were made ſenſible, that the diſpleaſure of their monarch was 


the moſt imminent and inevitable danger. All his inſtruments of 


martial muſic inceſſantly ſounded a loud and animating ſtrain of de- 
fiance; and the foremoſt troops who advanced to the aſſault, were 


checked, or deſtroyed, by ſhowers of arrows from every ſide of the 


intrenchments. It was determined in a general council of war, to 


beſige the king of the Huns in his camp, to intercept his proviſions, 
and to reduce him to the alternative of a diſgraceful treaty, or an 


unequal combat. But the impatience of the Barbarians. ſoon diſ- 


1 dained- theſe cautious and dilatory meaſures ; and the mature po- 


licy of Etius was apprehenſive, that, after the extirpation of the 


HFuns, the republic would be oppreſſed by the pride and power of 


dhe Gothic nation. The patrician exerted the ſuperior aſcendant 


of authority and reaſon to calm the paſſions, which the fon of Theo- 
doric conſidered as a duty; repreſented, with ſeeming affection, and 
real truth, the dangers of abſence and delay; and perſuaded Toriſ- 
mond to diſappoint, by his ſpeedy return, the ambitious deſigns of 
his * who might W the throne and treaſures of Thou- 
| louſe. 
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louſe “. After the departure of the Goths, and the ſeparation of the 
allied army, Attila was ſurpriſed at the vaſt filence that reigned over 


the plains of Chaàlons: the ſuſpicion of ſome hoſtile ſtratagem de- 


tained him ſeveral days within the circle of his waggons; and his 


retreat beyond the Rhine confeſſed the laſt victory which was at- 


chieved in the name of the Weſtern empire. Meroveus and his 
Franks, obſerving a prudent diſtance, and magnifying the opinion 
of their ſtrength, by the numerous fires which they kindled every 
night, continued to follow the rear of the Huns, till they reached 
the confines of Thuringia. The Thuringians ſerved in the army of 
Attila: they traverſed, both in their march and in their return, the 
territories of the Franks; and it was perhaps in this war that they 
exerciſed the cruelties, which, about fourſcore years afterwards, were 
revenged by the ſon of Clovis. They maſſacred their hoſtages, as 
well as their captives: two hundred young maidens were tortured 
with exquiſite and unrelenting rage; their bodies were torn aſunder 
by wild horſes, or their bones were cruſhed under the weight of 
rolling waggons; and their unburied limbs were abandoned on the 


public roads, as a prey to dogs and vultures. Such were thoſe ſavage 
anceſtors, whoſe imaginary virtues have ſometimes excited the praiſe 


and envy of civilized ages #4: 


Neither the ſpirit, nor the forces, nor the rapuniricn of Attila, 
were impaired by the failure of the Gallic ene In the en- 


Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 41. 
p. 671. 


tural; and the patrician, according to Gre- 
| gory of Tours (I. il. c. 7. p. 163.) diſ- 
miſſed the prince of the Franks, by ſuggeſting 
to him a ſimilar apprehenſion. The falſe 
Idatius ridiculouſly pretends, that Ætius paid 
a clandeſtine nocturnal viſit to the kings of 
the Huns and of the Viſigoths; from each of 
whom he obtained a bribe of ten thouſand 
pieces of gold, as the price of an undiſturbed 
retreat. 


VoI. III. 


The policy of Etius, and the be- 
haviour of Toriſmond, are extremely na- 


3H 


47 Theſe e which are paſſionately 
deplored by Theodoric the ſon of Clovis 
(Gregory of Tours, I. iii. c. 10. p. 190.), 


ſuit the time and circumſtances of the inva- 


ſion of Attila. His reſidence in. Thuringia 
was long atteſted by popular tradition; and 


he is ſuppoſed to have aſſembled a couroultai, 


or diet, in the territory of Eiſenach. See 
Maſcou, ix. 30. who ſettles with nice accu- 
racy the extent of ancient Thuringia, and 
derives its hame from the Gothic tribe of the 
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- ſuing "ION, he rae his demand; of the princeſs Make and 

The demand was again rejected, or 
eluded ; and the indignant lover immediately took the field, paſſed 
the Alps, invaded Italy, and beſieged Aquileia with an innumerable 
hoſt of Barbarians. Thoſe Barbarians were unſkilled in the methods 


of conducting a regular ſiege, which, even among the ancients, re- 


quired ſome knowledge, or at leaſt ſome practice, of the mechanic 
arts. But the labour of many thouſand provincials and captives, 


-whoſe lives were ſacrificed without pity, might execute the moſt 


painful and dangerous work. The {kill of the Roman artiſts might 


be corrupted to the deſtruction of their country, The walls of Aqui- 


leia were aſſaulted by a formidable train of battering rams, move- 
able turrets, and engines, that threw-ſtones, darts, and fire“; and 
the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible impulſe of hope, 


fear, emulation, and intereſt, to ſubvert the only barrier which de- 
layed the conqueſt of Italy. 


Aquileia was at that period one of the 
richeſt, the moſt populous, and the ſtrongeſt of the maritime cities 
of the Hadriatic coaſt. The Gothic auxiliaries, who appear to have 
ſerved under their natiye princes Alaric and Antala, communi- 
cated their intrepid ſpirit; and the citizens ſtill remembered the 
glorious and ſucceſsful reſiſtance, which their anceſtors had oppoſed 


to a fierce, inexorable Barbarian, who diſgraced the majeſty of the 


Roman purple. Three months were conſumed without effect in the 
ſiege of Aquileia; till the want of proviſions, and the clamours of 


his army, compelled Attila to relinquiſh the enterpriſe ; and re- 
luctantly to iſſue his orders, that the troops ſhould ſtrike their tents | 


4 Machinis conſtructis, omnibuſque tor- 
mentorum generibus adhibitis. Jornandes, 
c. 42. p. 673. In the thirteenth century, 
the Mogul battered the cities of China with. 
large engines, conſtructed by the Mahomet- 
ans or Chriſtians in their ſervice, which 
threw ſtones from 150 to 300 pounds weight. 


In the defence of their country, the Chineſe 
uſed gunpowder, and even bombs, above an 
hundred years before they were known in 
Europe; yet even thoſe celeſtial, or infernal, 
arms were inſufficient to protect a puſillani- 
mous nation. See Gaubil, Hiſt. hy Mongous,. 
P. 70, 2 155. 157, Kc. 
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the next morning, and begin their retreat. 


preparing to leave her neſt, in one of the towers, and to fly with 
her infant family towards the country. He ſeized, with the ready 


offered to ſuperſtition; and exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful tone, 
that ſuch a domeſtic bird, fo conſtantly attached to human ſociety, 
would never have abandoned her ancient ſeats, unleſs thoſe towers 
had been devoted to impending ruin and ſolitude “. 
omen: inſpired an aſſurance of victory; the ſiege was renewed, and 
proſecuted with freſh vigour; a large breach was made in the part 
of the wall from whence the ſtork had taken her flight; the Huns 
mounted to the aſſault with irreſiſtible fury; and the ſucceeding ge- 
neration could ſcarcely diſcover the ruins of Aquileia *, After this 


the cities of Altinum, Concordia, and Padua, were reduced into 
heaps of ſtones and aſhes. 
and Bergamo, were expoſed to the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. 
Milan and Pavia ſubmitted, without reſiſtance, to the loſs of their 
wealth ; and applauded the unuſual clemency, which preſerved from 
the flames the public, as well as private, buildings, and ſpared the 
lives of the captive multitude. . The popular traditions of Comum, 


more authentic evidence to prove, that Attila ſpread his ravages 
over the rich plains of modern Lombardy ; which are divided by 


But as he rode round © H 
the walls, penſive, angry, and diſappointed, he obſerved a ſtork,. 


penetration of a ſtateſman, this trifling incident, which chance had 


The favourable. 


dreadful chaſtiſement, Attila purſued his march; and, as he paſſed, 


The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, 


Turin, or Modena, may juſtly be ſuſpected, yet they concur with 


The ſame ftory is told by Jornandes, 
and by Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 4. 
p- 187, 188.) : nor is it eaſy to decide, which 


guilty of an inexcuſable miſtake, in placing 
the fiege of Aquileia after the death we 
Etius. 

* ornandes, about an hundred Rune: af. 


is the original. But the Greek hiſtorian is 


3 


terwards, affirms, that Aquileia was ſo com- 
pletely ruined, ita ut vix ejus veſtigia, ut 
appareant, reliquerint. See Jornandes de Reb. 
Geticis, c. 42. p. 673. Paul Diacon. l. ii. 
c. 14. p. 785. Liutprand Hiſt. I. iii. c. 2. 
The name of Aquileia was ſometimes applied 
to Forum Juli (Cividad del Friuli), the more 
recent capital of the Venetian province. 


the 
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c K A P. the Po, and bounded by the Alps and Apetazne'*, Fi 
= flefſion of the royal palace of Milan, he was ſurpriſed, and of- 
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When he took | 


fended, at the ſight of a picture, which repreſented the Cæſars 
ſeated on their throne, and the princes of Scythia proſtrate at their 


feet. 


The revenge which Attila inflicted on this monument of Ro- 


man vanity, was harmleſs and i ingenious. He commanded a painter 
to reverſe the figures, and the attitudes ; and the emperors were de- 
lineated on the ſame canvaſs, approaching in a ſuppliant poſture to 
empty their bags of tributary gold before the throne of the Scythian 


'monarch **. 


The ſpectators muſt have confeſſed the truth and pro- 


priety of the alteration ;. and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this 
ſingular occaſion, > well-known fable of the be en the 


; lion and the man * 


It is a ſaying worthy of the Ades alle of Attila, t that the . 
never grew on the ſpot where his horſe had trod. Yet the ſavage 
deſtroyer undeſignedly laid the foundations of a republic, which re- 
vived, in the feudal ſtate of Europe, the art and ſpirit of commercial 


induſtry. 


The celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia **, was for- 


merly diffuſed over a large and fertile province of Italy, from the 


** In deſcribing this war of Attila, a war 


ſo famous, but ſo imperfectly known, I have 


taken for my guides two learned Italians, 
who conſidered the ſubje& with ſome pecu- 
liar advantages; Sigonius, de Imperio Occi- 


dentali, I. xiii. in his works tom. i. p. 495— 
502.; and Muratori, Annah d'Italia, tom. iv. 


p. 229 —236, 8vo edition. 


-52 This anecdote may be found. under tw 
different articles (uc and rervxsg) of che 6 


miſcellaneous compilation of: Suidas.. 


Leo reſpondit, humani hoc pictum 
mand: 
Videres hominem deen fi pingere 


Leones ſcirent. 7} 


The lion in Phzdrus very fooliſhly appeals 
from pictures to the amphitheatre : and I am 


glad to obſerve, that the native taſte of La 


Fontaine (1. iü. fable x.) has omitted this inoſt 
lame and impotent concluſion. - | 

5+ Paul the Deacon (de Geſtis Langobard. 
L it. c. 14. p. 784.) deſcribes the provinces 
of Italy about the end of the eighth. century. 
Venetia non ſolum in paucis infulis quas nunc 
Venetias dicimus, conſtat; ſed ejus terminus. 
a Pannoniz finibus uſque Adduam fluvium 


protelatur. The hiſtory of that province till 


the age of Charlemagne forms the firſt and 
moſt intereſting part of the Verona illuſtrata 
(p- 1—388.), in which the marquis Scipio 
Maffei has ſhewn himſelf equally capable of 
enlarged views and minute diſquiſitions. . 


confines 
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confines of Pannonia to the river Addua, and from the Po to the Rhæ- 
tian and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the Barbarians, fifty 
Venetian cities flouriſhed in peace a and proſperity : Aquileia was placed 
in the-moſt conſpicuous. ſtation :; but the ancient dignity of Padua 
of five hundred citizens, who were entitled to the equeſtrian rank, 
muſt have amounted, at the ſtricteſt computation, to one million 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. Many families of Aquileia, Pa- 
qua, and the adjacent towns, who fled from the ſword of the Huns, 
found a ſafe, though obſcure, refuge i in the neighbouring iſlands *. 


rated by ſhallow water from the continent, and protected from 
the waves by ſeveral long lips of land, which admit the entrance of 
veſſels through ſome ſecret and narrow channels ** 


without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almoſt without a 
name. But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and 
their government, were gradually formed by their new ſituation; and 
one of the epiſtles of Caffiodorius*”, which deſcribes their condition 
about ſeventy years afterwards, may be conſidered as the primitive mo- 
nument of the republic. The miniſter of Theodoric compares them, 


was ſupported by agriculture We? manufactures; and the property 


At the extremity of the Gulf, where the Hadriatic feebly imitates 
the tides of the ocean, near an hundred ſmall iſlands are ſepa- 


Till the middle 
of the fifth century, theſe remote and ſequeſtered ſpots remained 
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00 This emigration i is not atteſted by any 


by the event, and the circumſtances might be 
_ preſerved by tradition. The citizens of A- 

quileia retired to the Iſle of Gradus, thoſe of 
Padua to Rivus Altus, or Rialto, where the 
city of Venice was afterwards built, &c 
The topography and antiquities: of the 
Venetian iſlands, from Gradus to Clodia, or 
Chioggia, are accurately ſtated in the Diſſer- 
tatio . de Italia Medii Evi, p. 
151—1355. 


we Caſfodor. Variar. I. xt, PN; 24. 


contemporary evidence; but the fact is proved 


Maffei (Verona Illuftrata, part: i. p. 240 
254.) has tranſlated. and explained this cu- 
rious letter, in the ſpirit of a learned anti- 
quarian and a faithful ſubject, who confi 
dered Venice as the only legitimate offspring 
of the Roman republic. 


523.3 and the mar- 
quis's authority has the more weight, as he 


had prepared an: edition of his works, and 


actually publiſhed a Diſſertation on the true. 
orthography of his name. See Offervazionz 
Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 299—339- 


He fixes the date of 
the epiſtle, and conſequently the præfecture, 
f Caſſiodorius, A. D. 
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iis qu tory ſtyle, to witer-fow), who had fixed their 
Heſts on the boſom of the waves; and though he allows, that the 
Venetian provinces had formerly contained many noble families, he 


inſinuates, that they were now reduced by misfortune to the ſame 


level of humble poverty. Fiſh was the common, and almoſt the 
univerſal, food of every rank: their only treafure conſiſted in the 
plenty of falt, which they extracted from the ſea: and the exchange 


of that commodity, ſo eſſential to human life, was ſubſtituted in the 
neighbouring markets to the currency of gold and ſilver. A people, 


whoſe habitations might be doubtfully affigned to the earth or water, 
ſoon became alike familiar with the two elements; and the demands 
of avarice ſucceeded to thoſe of neceſſity. The iſlanders, who, from 
Grado to Chiozza, were intimately eonnected with each other, pe- 
netrated into the heart of Italy, by the ſecure, though laborious, 
navigation of the rivers and inland canals. Their veſſels, which were 
continually increaſing in ſize and number, viſited all the harbours of 


the Gulf; and the marriage, which Venice annually celebrates with 
the Hadriatic, was contracted in her early infancy. The epiſtle of 


Caffiodorius, the Prætorian prefect, is addreſſed to the maritime 


tribunes: and he exhorts them, in a mild tone of authority, to ani- 


mate the zeal of their countrymen for the public ſervice, which re- 


-quired their affiſtance to tranſport the magazines of wine and oil 


from the province of Iſtria to the royal city of Ravenna. The am- 


biguous office of theſe magiſtrates is explained by the tradition, that, 


in the twelve principal iflands, twelve tribunes, or judges, were cre- 
ated by an annual and popular election. The exiſtence of the Ve- 
netian republic under the Gothic kingdom of Italy, is atteſted by the 
fame, authentic record, which annihilates their lofty claim 1 0 ori- 
ginal and Ty Mn” . RE 
The 
53 See, in oh ſecond volume of Amelot Vene, 2 tranſlation of the famous Squittinio 


its 
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The Italians, who had long ſinee renounced the exerciſe of arms, ©. H A F. 
were ſurpriſed, after forty years peace, by the approach of a formi- 


dable Barbarian, whom they abhorred, as the enemy of their reli- 
gion, as well as of their republic. Amidſt the general conſternation, 
Etius alone was incapable of fear; but it was impoſſible that he ſhould 
atehieve, alone, and unaſſiſted, any military exploits worthy of his 
former renown, The Barbarians who had defended Gaul, refuſed 
to march to the relief of Italy; and the ſuccours promiſed by the 
Eaſtern emperor were diſtant. and doubtful. Since ᷑tius, at the 


head of his domeſtic troops, till maintained the field, and haraſſed 


or retarded the march of Attila, he never ſhewed himſelf more truly 


XXXV. 


Attila gives 
peace to the 
Romans. 


great, than at the time when his conduct was blamed by an ignorant 


and ungrateful people. If the mind of Valentinian had been ſuſ- 
ceptible of any generous ſentiments, he would have choſen ſuch a 
general for his example and his guide. But the timid grandſon of 
Theodoſius, inſtead of ſharing the dangers, eſcaped from the ſound 
of war ; — his haſty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an im- 


pregnable fortreſs to an open capital, betrayed his ſecret intention of 


abandoning Italy, as ſoon as the danger ſhould approach his Imperial 


perſon. This ſhameful abdication was ſuſpended, however, by the 
ſpirit of doubt and delay, which commonly adheres to puſillanimous. 
counſels, and ſometimes corrects their pernicious tendency. The 
Weſtern emperor, with the ſenate and people of Rome, embraced. 
the more ſalutary reſolution of deprecating, by a ſolemn and ſup- 
pliant embaſſy, the wrath of Attila, This important commiſſion. 
1 ankle; is ſtained, in every line, with the viribus, quas in Gallia amiſerat, Reka f in- 
diſingenuous malevolence of party: but the gredi per Pannonias intendit: nihil duce 
| principal evidence, genuine and apocryphal, noſtro Ztio ſecundam prioris belli opera: 


is brought together, and the reader will eafily proſpiciente, &c. He reproaches Etius with 
chuſe the fair medium. neglecting to guard the Alps, and with a de- 


59 Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. . Apollin. p. fign to abandon Italy: but this raſh cenſure 


19.) has publiſhed a curious paſſage from the may at leaſt be counterbalanced by the fa 
Chronicle of Proſper. Attila redintegratis vourable teſtimonies of. Idatius and Iſidore. 


Was. 
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* was accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and aided; bis con- 


— fular dignity, the numerous train of his elients, and his perſonal 


abilities, held the firſt rank in the Roman ſenate. The ſpecious 
and artful character of Avienus® „ was admirably qualified to con- 


duct a negotiation, either of public or private intereſt : his colleague 


Trigetius had exerciſed the Prætorian præfecture of Italy; and Leo, 
biſhop of Rome, conſented to expoſe his life for the ſafety of his 


flock. - The genius of Leo“ was: exerciſed ' and diſplayed in the 
public misfortunes ; and he has deſerved the appellation of Great, 


by the ſucceſsful zeal, with which he laboured to eſtabliſh his opi- 
nions and his authority, under the venerable names of orthodox 
faith, and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. The Roman ambaſſadors were 
introduced to the tent of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place 
where the low-winding Mincius is loſt i in the foaming waves of the 


lake Benacus ©, and trampled with his Scythian cavalry the farms 


of Catullus and Virgil“. The Barbarian monarch liſtened with fa- 
vourable, and even reſpectful, attention; and the deliverance of 


Italy was purchaſed by the immenſe ranſom, or dowry, of the prin- | 


ceſs Honoria, The ſtate of his 


60 See _ original portraits of ai 
and his rival Baſilius, delineated and con- 
traſted in the epiſtles (i. 9. p. 22.) of Sido- ' 
nius. He had ſtudied the characters of the 


two chiefs of the ſenate; but he attached 
himſelf to Baſilius, as the more ſolids and 
diſintereſted friend. 

hrs The charater and principles of Leo, 


may be traced in one hundred and forty- one 


original epiſtles, which illuſtrate the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory of his long and buſy ponti- 
ficate, from A. D. 440, to 461. See Dupin, 
Bibliotheque Eceleſiaſtique, tom. iii. part ll. 
p- 120-165. 


6 . tardis ingens b Aber errat 


Mincius, et tenerà prætexit arundine ripas 


— — — "a - - 3 


army might facilitate . treaty, 


5 Aude lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus, et fremitu aſſurgens Benace ma- 


rino. 

63 The Marquis Maffei (Verona Iuftrata, 
part i. p. 95. 129. 221. part ii. p. 2. 6.) has 
illuſtrated with taſte and learning this intereſt- 
ing topography. He places the interview of 
Attila and St. Leo near Ariolica, or Ardelica, 


now .Peſchiera, at the conflux of the lake and 


river; aſcertains the villa of Catullus, in 
the delightful peninſula of Sarmio, and diſ- 

covers the Andes of Virgil, in the village 
of Bandes, preciſely fituate, qua ſe ſubducere 


colles incipiunt, where the Veroneſe hills 


imperceptibly ſlope down into the TORY: =o 
Mantua. | | A 


and 
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1 haſten b retreat. Their ne ſpirit was relaxed by th © 
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wealth and indolence of a warm climate. 
Nortli, whoſe ordinary food conſiſted of milk and raw fleſh, indulged 
themſelves too freely in the uſe of bread, of wine, and of meat, 
prepared and ſeaſoned by the arts of cookery; ; and the progreſs of 


diſeaſe revenged in ſome meaſure the injuries of the Italians *. When 


Attila declared his reſolution of carrying his victorious arms to the 


gates of Rome, he was admoniſhed by his friends, as well as by his 
enemies, that Alaric had not long ſurvived the conqueſt of the eternal 


city. His mind, ſuperior to real danger, was aſſaulted by imaginary 
terrors; nor could he eſcape the influence of ſuperſtition, which had 
ſo often been ſubſervient to his deſigns *. The prefling eloquence 
of Leo, his majeſtic aſpect, and ſacerdotal robes, excited the vene- 
ration of Attila for the ſpiritual father of the Chriſtians. 
Paxition of the two apoſtles, St. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced 


the Barbarian with inſtant death, if he rejected the prayer of their 


ſucceſſor, is one of the nobleſt legends of eccleſiaſtical tradition. The 
ſafety of Rome might deſerve the interpoſition of celeſtial beings; 


and ſome indulgence is due to a fable, which has been repreſented 
by tha pencil of Raphael, and the chiſſel of Algardi © | | 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he 1 to 

return more dreadful, : and more implacable, if his bride, the princeſs 


The ap- 


64 81 ſtatim debe agmine urbem peüif. 
ſent, grande diſcrimen eſſet: ſed in Venetia 
quo fere tractu Italia molliſſima eſt, ipſa ſoli 
cœlique clementis robur elanguit. Adhoc 
panis usũ carniſque coctæ, et dulcedine vini 
mitigatos, &c. This paſſage of Florus (iii, 
3.) is ſtill more applicable to the Huns than 
to the Cimbri, and it may ſerve as a cammen - 
tary on the cel:/tial plague, with which Idatius 
aud Iſidore have afflicted che PR” of At. 


mentioned the effect which this example pro- 


duced on the mind of Attila, Jornandes, 


c. 42. p. 673. 
The picture of Raphael is in the Vati- 


can; the baſſo (or perhaps the alto) relie vo 
of Algardi, on one of the altars of St. Peter's 


(ſee Dubos, Reflexions ſur la Poeſie et ſur 
la Peinture, tom. i. p. 519, 520-). Baronius 
(Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 452. No 5758.) 
bravely ſuſtains. the truth of the apparition ; : 
which is rejected, however, by the moſt 


learned and pious Catholics. 


Honoria, 
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CHAP. Honoria, were nin delivered tn his arabaſſadors within the term 
"XXXV. | 
— ſtipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the mean while, Attila relieved his 


tender anxiety, by adding a en maid, whoſe name was Ildico, 


to the liſt of his innumerable wives. Their marriage was celebrated 
with barbaric pomp and feſtivity, at his wooden palace beyond the 
Danube; and the monarch, oppreſſed with wine and ſleep, retired, 
at a late hour, from the banquet to the nuptial bed. His attendants 
continued to reſpe& his pleaſures, or his repoſe, the greateſt part 


of the enſuing day, till the unuſual filence alarmed their fears and 


ſuſpicions; and after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and re- 
peated cries, they at length broke into the royal apartment. They 


found the trembling bride ſitting by the bedſide, hiding her face 
with her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well as the death 
of the king, who had expired during the night. An artery had 


fuddenly burſt; and as Attila lay in a ſupine poſture, he was ſuffo- 


cated by à torrent of blood, which, inſtead. of finding a paſſage 
through the noſtrils, regurgitated into the lungs and ſtomach. His 


body was ſolemnly expoſed in the midſt of the plain, under a filken 


pavilion; and the choſen ſquadrons of the Huns, wheeling round 


in meaſured evolutions, chaunted a funeral ſong to the memory of 
a hero, 7 in his life, invincible in his _ the 3 of 


F 
8 8 oh Fa, ö 
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67 Attila, ut Priſcus EF Ig W ex- 


tinctionis ſuæ tempore, puellam Ildico no- 


mine, decoram valde, fibi matrimonium poſt 
innumerabiles uxores . . . ſocians. Jornandes, 


c. 49. p. 683, 684. He afterwards adds (c. 
o. p. 686.), Filii Attilæ, quorum per licen- 


tiam libidinis pœne populus fuit. Polygamy 
has been eſtabliſhed among the Tartars of 
every age. The rank of -plebeian wives is 
regulated only by their perſonal - charms ; 


and the faded matron prepares, without a 
murmur, the bed which is deſtined for her 
blooming rival. But in royal families, the 
N re of Thans communicate to their : 


IO 


tak a , prior right of eee See Ge- 
nealogical Hiſtory, p. 406, 407, 408. | 
The report of her guilt reached Con- 
ſtantinople, where it obtained a very different 
name; and Marcellinus obſerves, that the 
tyrant of Europe was ſlain in the night by 
the hand, and the knife, of a woman. Cor- 


neille, who has adapted the genuine account 


to his tragedy, deſcribes the jrruption of 
blood in forty bombaſt lines, and Attila ex- 
claims, with ridiculous fury, ? 
—— $1] ne veut s'arreter (his blood), 

(Dit-il) nnn 


couter. | 
bis 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
Ie people, the ſcourge of his enemies, and the terror of the world, 
pron to their national euſtom, the Barbarians eut off a part of 
| their hair, gaſhed' their faces with unſeemly wounds, and bewailed 
their valiant leader as he deferved, not with the tears of women, 
but with the blood of warriors. The remains of Attila were in- 
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cloſed within three coffins, of gold, of ſilver, and of iron, and pri- 


vately buried in the night : the ſpoils of nations were thrown into 
his grave; the captives who: had opened the ground were inhumanly 
maſſacred; and the ſame Huns, who had indulged ſuch exceſſive 
grief, feaſted, with diſſolute and intemperate mirth, about the recent 
ſepulchre of their king. It was reported at Conſtantinople, that on 
the fortunate night on which he expired, Mareian beheld in a dream 
the bow of Attila broken aſunder: and the report may be allowed 
to prove, how ſeldom the image of that formidable Barbarian v was 
abſent from the mind of a Roman emperor ©. 

The revolution which fubverted the empire of the Huns, eſta- 
bliſhed the fame of Attila, whoſe genius alone had ſuſtained the 
huge and disjointed fabric. After his death, the boldeſt chieftains 
aſpired to the rank of kings; the moſt powerful kings refuſed to 


Deſtruction 
of his empire. 


acknowledge a ſuperior; and the numerous ſons, whom ſo many va- 


rious mothers bore to the deceaſed monarch, divided and diſputed, 
like a private inheritance, the ſovereign command of the nations of 
Germany and Seythia. The bold Ardaric felt and repreſented the 
diſgrace of this ſervile partition; and his ſubjects, the warlike Ge- 
pidæ, with the Oſtrogoths, under the conduct of three valiant bro- 
thers, encouraged their allies to vindicate the rights of freedom and 
royalty. In a bloody and deciſive conflict on the banks of the river 
Netad, in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidæ, the ſword of the 

5 . the arrows of the Huns, the Suevie W the light arms 


. ®9 The curious circumſtances of the death des (e. 49. p 3 684, 685.), and were 
and funeral of Attila, are related by Jornan- probably cranſeribed from Priſcus. 
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— N ſupported each other; and the victory of Ardario was accompanied 
with the ſlaughter of thirty thouſand of his enemies. Ellac, the 
eldeſt ſon of Attila, loſt his life and crown in the memorable battle 
of Netad: his early valour had raiſed him to the throne of the 

Acatzires, a Scythian people, whom he ſubdued; and his father, 
who eee the ſuperior merit, would have envied the death, of 
Ellac v. His brother Dengiſich, with an army of Huns, ftill formi- 
dable in their flight and ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen 
years on the banks of the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the 
old country of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to the Euxine, be- 
came the ſeat of a new power, which was erected by Ardaric, king 
of the Gepidæ. The Pannonian conqueſts, from Vienna to Sir- 
mium, were occupied by the Oſtrogoths; and the ſettlements of the 

tribes, who had ſo bravely aſſerted their native freedom, were ir- 
regularly diſtributed, according to the meaſure of their reſpective 
ſtrenigti. Surrounded and oppreſſed by the multitude of his father's 
lla ves, the kingdom of Dengiſich was confined to the circle of his 
waggöns; his deſperate courage urged him to invade the Eaſtern 
empire; he fell in battle; and his head, ignominiouſly expoſed in 
the Hippodrome, exhibited a grateful ſpectacle to the people of Con- 
ſtatiütople. Attila had fondly or ſuperſtitiouſſy believed that Irnac, 
the youngeſt of his ſons,” was deſtined to perpetuate the glories of 
his race. The character of that prince, who attempted to moderate 
the raſhneſs of his brother Dengiſich, was more ſuitable to the declin- 
ing condition os the Shane and g e his ſubject . retired 


LETS 


70 See . de Rebus Geticis,, c. 
50. p. 685, 686, 687, 688. His diſtinction 
of the national arms is curious and import- 
ant. Nam ibi admirandum reor fuiſſe ſpecta- 
culum, ubi cernere erat cunctis, pugnantem 


x 4 


Gothum enſe i erat in e 


e 3 18 1 | 3 
pede, Hunnum ſagitta przſumere, Alanum 
gravi, Herulum levi, / armaturi,. aciem in- 
ſtruere. I am not preciſely informed of the 


ſituation of the river Netad, 


a 


into 
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into the heart: of the Leſſer Seythia. They were ſoon overwhelmed C mA P. 
by a torrent of new Barbarians, who followed the ſame road which r. 
their own anceſtors, had formerly diſcovered. The Geougen, or 
Avares, whoſe reſidence is aſſigned hy the Greek writers to the 


ſhores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes; till at length the 


Igours of the North, iſſuing from the cold Siberian regions, which 
produce the moſt valuable furs, ſpread themſelves over the deſert, 
as far as the Boriſthenes and the, am gates; and une extin- 


guiſhed the empire of the Huns.”. " 


25 3©, 
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Such an event might, contribute to Phi ſafety of the Eaſtern em- Valentinian 
pire, under the reign of a prince, who conciliated the friendſhip, 


without forfeiting the eſteem, of the Barbarians. 


But the emperor. 


of the Weſt, the feeble and diſſolute Valentinian, who had reached 
his chirty- fifth year, without attaining the age of reaſon or courage, 
abuſed this apparent ſecurity, to undermine the foundations of his 


own throne, by the murder of the patrician Atius, 
of a baſe and Jealous mind, he hated the man, who was univerſally 


From the inſtinct. 


celebrated as the terror of the Barbarians and the ſupport of the 
republic; and his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, awakened. 
the. emperor. from the ſupine lethargy, which might be diſguiſed, 
during the life of Placidia ”*, by the excuſe of filial piety. The 


fame, of Ecius, his wealth and dignity, the numerous and martial 
powerful dependents, who filled the 


1 


civil offices of: the ſtate, and the hogs of bis 1 n who 


* Too OTA hiſtorians have — 
much new light on the ruin and diviſion of 
the empire of Attila. M. de Buat, by his la- 
borious and minute diligence (tom. viii. p. 

331. 68-940 3 and M. de Guignes, by 
bis extraordinary knowledge of the Chineſe 


language and writers. See Hiſt. des Huns, 
by an auguſt trinity of children. See Tille« 


tom. ii. p. 315—319.. 
hs Feds. died at Rome, November 27, 


A. D. 455. She was bikes at | Hb, 


where her ſepulchre, and even her corpſe; 
ſeated-in a- chair of cypreſs wood, were pre · 
ſerved for ages. The empreſs received many 
compliments from the orthodox clergy ; and 


St. Peter Chryſologus aſſured her, that her 


zeal for the Trinity had been recompenſed 


mont, . Hiſt. des Emp, tom. vi. p. 249. 


Was 


murders the 
patrician 
Etius, 


Ho D. 454. 
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was already conratied to Eudoxia, the emperor” s daugh ter, had 
raiſed him above the rank of a ſubject. The ambitious deſigns, of 


Which he was ſecretly: accuſed, excited the fears, as well as the re- 


ſentment, of Valentinian. Etius himſelf, ſupported by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his merit, his ſervices, and perhaps his innocence, 


ſeems to have maintained a haughty and indiſereet behaviour. The 


patrician offended his ſovereign by an hoſtile declaration; he aggra- 
vated the offence, by compelling him to ratify, with a ſolemn oath, 


a treaty of reconciliation and alliance; he proclaimed his ſuſpicions ; 


he neglected bis ſafety; and from a vain confidence that the enemy, 


whom he deſpiſed, was incapable even of a manly crime, he rafhly 


_ ventured his perſon in the palace of Rome. Whilſt he urged, per- 


Te with intemperate vehemence, the marriage of his ſon ; Valen- 
tinian, drawing his ſword, the firſt ſword he had ever drawn, plunged 
it in n.the breaſt of a beben who had ſaved his empire: his courtiers 
and eunuchs m ſtruggled to imitate their maſter; and 
EKtius, pierced with an e wounds, fell dead in the royal 


k 


| preſence, Boethius, the Prætorian præfect, was killed at the ſame 


moment; and before the event could be divulged, the principal 


| murdered., The horrid deed, palliated by the ſpecious names of 


friends of the patrician were ſummoned to the palace, and 


7 


juſtice and neceſſity, was immediately communicated by the emperor | 


to his ſoldiers, his ſubjeQs, and bis allies. - The nations who were 


ſtrangers or enemies to Etius, generouſly deplored the unworthy 
fate of a hero: : the Barbarians, who had been attached to his ſer- 
vice, diſlembled their grief and reſentment: and the public contempt, 


which had been ſo long entertained for Valentinian, was at once 
| Heeren into deep and univerſal abhagrance,; Such ſentiments ſel- 


44 # £ 


by the honeſt _ of. a We whole approbation. he had not 
diſdained to ſolicit, © 15 am nn Sir, of your motives or pro- 


85 vocations; 
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te yocations; 1 only know, that you have acted | ike A man who 


& cuts off his right hand with his left. 
The luxury of Rome ſeems to have W 1 * * fre- 
quent viſits of Valentinian; who was conſequently more deſpiſed 
at Rome than in any other part of his dominions. A republican 
| ſpirit was inſenſibly revived in the ſenate, as their authority, and 


even their ſupplies, became neceſſary for the ſupport of his feeble 


government. The ſtately demeanour of an hereditary monarch 


offended their pride; and the pleaſures of Valentinian were injurious: 
to the peace and/, honour of noble families. The birth of the 


empreſs Endoxia was equal to his own, and her charms and tender 


affection deſerved thoſe teſtimonies of love, which her inconſtant 
huſband diſſipated in vague and unlawful amours. Petronius Maxi- 
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and W 
the wife of 
Maximus. 


mus, a wealthy ſenator of the Anieian family, who had been twice 


conſul, was poſſeſſed of a chaſte and beautiful wife: her obſtinate 
refiſtance ſerved only to irritate the deſires of Valentinian; and he 
reſolved to accompliſh them either by ſtratagem or Rubs Deep 
gaming was one of the vices of the court: the emperor, who by 
chance or contrivance, had gained. from Maximus a conſiderable ſum, . 
uncourteouſly exacted his ring as a ſecurity for the debt; and: 


ſent. it by a' truſty meſſenger to his wife, with an order, i in her 


huſband's name, that ſhe ſhould immediately attend the empreſs. 
Eudoxia. The unſuſpecting wife of Maximus was conveyed in her 


litter to the Imperial palace; the emiſſaries of her impatient lover 


conducted her to a remote and ſilent bed- chamber; and Valentinian. 
violated, without remorſe, the laws of hoſpitality. Her tears, when 


ſhe returned home; her deep affliction ; and her bitter reproaches 


| againſt. a. huſband, whom. ſhe conſidered as. the. accomplice of his 


272 . not inclined to | tte © mb be kad in- 


is the expreſſion of Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. jured or diſgraced Avitus Tg the: 


| 35950. The. poet knew. the world, and was eee 
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A P. own. 1 ſhame, excited Manus to a juſt revenge; theideſire of re 


. Wenn venge was ſtimulated by ambition; and he might reaſonably . | 


— 


Death of Va- 


lentinian, 


A. D. 455. 
March 


Symptoms of - Ag 
decay and 
| ruin. ; 


16. 


tics and followers of Ftius. 


. With regard to the cauſe and circum- 


by the free ſuffrage of the Roman ſenate, to the throne of a de- 
| teſted and deſpicable rival. | 
human breaſt was devoid, 


Valentinian, who ſuppoſed that every 
like his own, of friendſhip and gra- 
titude, had imprudently admitted among his guards ſeveral domeſ—- 
To of theſe, of Barbarian race, were 


perſuaded to execute a ſacred and honourable duty, by puniſhing 


with death the aſſaſſin of their patron; and their intrepid courage 


did not long expect a favourable moment. Whilſt Valentinian 
amuſed himſelf in the field of Mars with the ſpectacle of ſome mili- 


tary ſports, they ſuddenly ruſhed upon him with drawn weapons, 


diſpatched the guilty Heraclius, and ſtabbed the emperor to the heart, 
without the leaſt oppoſition from his numerous train, who ſeemed to 
rejoice in the tyrant's death. Such was the fate of Valentinian 


the Third “, the laſt Roman emperor of the family of Theodo- 


ſius. He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakneſs of his couſin 


and his two uncles, without inheriting the gentleneſs, the purity, 


the i innocence, which alleviate i in their characters the want of ſpirit 
and ability. Valentinian was leſs excuſable, fince he had paſſions, 


without virtues: even his religion. was queſtionable ; and though he 
never deviated into the paths of hereſy, he ſcandalized the pious 


_ Chriſtians by his nen to the e arts of chews e and divi- 


nation. 
early as the time of Cicero and Vario, it was the PAY of 


the Roman «ugurs, that the twelve vultures, which Romulus mu 


by five or fix . none of which were 


ſtancee of che deaths of Ætius and Valenti- compoſed in Rome or Italy; and which can 
nian, our information i is dark and imperfect, only expreſs, in broken ſentences, the popu- 
Procoplus (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c.4- p. 186, lar rumours, as they were conveyed to Gaul, 
187, 188.) is a fabulous writer for the events Spain, Africa, Conſtantinople, or Alexan- 
which precede his own memory, His narra- dia, _ „ 
tire wuſt therefore be ſupplied and corrected 
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nag repreſented the twelve centuries, aſſigned for the fatal period of © 4 9 5 

his city. This prophecy, diſregarded perhaps in the ſeaſon of — 

health and proſperity, inſpired the people with gloomy apprehen- 

ſions, when the twelfth. century, clouded with diſgrace and misfor- 

tune, was almoſt elapſed '* ; and even poſterity muſt acknowledge 
with ſome ae chat the ne interpretation of an accidental 

ce, has been ſeriouſly verified in the downfall 

of the Weſtern empire, But its fall was announced by a clearer 

omen than the flight of vultures : the Roman government appeared 

every day leſs formidable to its enemies, more odious and oppreflive 

to its ſubjects. The taxes were multiplied with the public diſtreſs; 

cconomy was neglected in proportion as it became neceſſary ; and 

the injuſtice of the rich ſhifted the unequal burden from themſelves | : 

to the people, whom they defrauded of the indulgencies that might | 

ſometimes have alleviated their miſery. The ſevere Inquiſition, | 
which confiſcated their goods, and tortured their . perſons, compelled | - 
the ſubjects of Valentinian to prefer the more ſimple tyranny of the | 
Barbarians, to fly to the woods and mountains, or to embrace the 


vile and abje& condition of mercenary ſervants. 


They abjured and 


abhorred the name of Roman citizens, which had formerly excited 


75 This interpretation of Vettius, a cele- 


brated augur, was quoted by Varro, in the 
xviiith book of his Antiquities. Cenſorinus, 
de Die Natali, c. 17. P. 90, 91. edit. Haver- 
camp. 

Ns According to Varro, the twelfth century 


would expire A. D. 447, but the uncertainty. 


of the true æra of Rome might allow ſome 
latitude of anticipation or delay. The poets 
of the age, Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 265.) 
and Sidonius (in Panegyr. Avit. 357.), may 


be admitted as fair writs of the een 


| -Opinion, 
Jam reputant annos, interceptoque volatũ 
Vulturis, incidunt 3 ſæcula metis. 


VorL, III. 3 


Jam prope fata tui biſſenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant; ſcis gg. tuos, ae Roma, 
laber +. 

See Dubos, Hiſt. S tom. i. p. 340— 


346. 
77 The fifth book of Salvian is fed with 


pathetic lamentations, and vehement invec- | 
tives. 


His immoderate freedom ſerves to 
prove the weakneſs, as well as the corrup- 
tion, of the Roman government. His book 
was publiſhed after the loſs of Africa (A. D. 
439.) ns. n S war oe D. 
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the ib ten of mankind.” The Armorican provinces of Gaul, -and 
the greateſt part of Spain, were thrown into a ſtate of diſorderly 


independence, by the confederations of the Bagaudæ; and the Im- 
perial miniſters purſued with profcriptive laws, and ineffectual arms, 
the rebels whom they had made. If all the Barbarian conquerors 
had been annihilated in the ſame hour, their total deſtruction would 
not have reſtored the empire of the Weſt: and if Rome RKilkuryived, 


ſhe ſurvived the loſs of freedom, of virtue, and 9. Nou, tn 


5 n The Bagande of Gela, who fought eee een 


pitched battles with the Roman troops, are nima Gallorum . . . De Bagaudis nunc 


repeatedly mentioned in che Chroniele of Ida- mihi ſermo ell, qui per mMalos \judices ot 
tius. Salyian has deſcri eir diſtreſs and, cruentos ſpoliati, afflicti necati ſtquam 
"rebellion W very forcible leute end jus Roniene" Ebert \ nderat, N ho- 
iderune.. 3 


repudiatur ac fugit Vocamus reb itos quos eſſe 


etiam abominabile pœne habetur 11 compulimus criminoſos, De Gubernat. Dei, 
hinc eff. ut etiam hi qui ad Barbaros non con- be Ys p · 127 159- ; 
_ fogiunt,, Barbari 
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ri tamen eſſe cgguntur, ſcilice, 3 
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"HE loſs or "Lelbllaton of me piövinect och thee ocean to 6 e CHAT 
Alps, impaired the glory and greatneſs of Rome : her internal CEN 
pee was irretrievably deſtroyed by the ſeparation of Africa. ih Wan. 
The rapacious Vandals confiſcated the patrimonial eſtates of the 2 1 
ſenators, and intercepted the regular ſubſidies, which relieved the 455. 
: poverty, and encouraged the idleneſs, of the plebeians. The diſtreſs | 
of the Romans was ſoon aggravated by an unexpected attack; and | = 
the province, ſo long cultivated for their uſe by e BER and = 
obedient ſubjects, was armed againſt them by an ambitious Barba- | 
rian, The Vandals and Alani, who followed the ſucceſsful ſtandard 
of Genſeric, had acquired a rich and fertile territory, which ſtretched | 
along the coaſt above ninety days journey from Tangier to Tri- I 
_ poli; but their narrow limits were preſſed and confined, on either | 0 
ſide, by the ſandy deſert and the Mediterranean. The diſcovery and 
conqueſt of the Black nations, that might dwell beneath the torrid 
zone, could not tempt the rational ambition of Genſerie: but he 
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caſt his eyes towards the ſea; he reſolved to create a naval power, | 
and his bold reſolution was executed with ſteady and active perſe- 
verance. The woods of mount Atlas afforded an inexhauſtible nur- 
ſery of timber; his new ſubjects were ſkilled in the arts of naviga- 
tion and hip-building 3 he achmated his daring Vandals to embrace 

a mode of warfare which would render every maritime country 
acceiible to their arms; the Moors and Africans were allured by 
the hopes of plunder ; and, after an interval of ſix centuries, the 
fleets that iſſued from the port of Carthage? again claimed the empire 


of the Mediterranean. The ſucceſs of the Vandals, the conqueſt of. 
| Sicily, the ſack of Palermo, and the frequent” deſcents on the coaſt 
of Lucania, awakened and alarmed the mother of Valentinian, and 
the ſiſter of Theodofius. Alliances were formed; and armaments, 
\ expenſive and ineffectual, were prepared, for the deſtruction of the 
| common enemy; - who. reſerved his courage to encounter thoſe 


dangers which his policy could' not prevent or elude. The deſigns 


of the Roman. government, were repeatedly baffled by his artful 


; delays, ambiguous promiſes, and apparent conceſſions; and the | 
. interpoſition of his formidable confederate, the king of the Huns, 
recalled the emperors from the conqueſt of Africa to the care of their 
domeſtic ſafety. The revolutions of the palace, which left the 


The charac- 
ter and reign 
of the empe- 


ror Maximus, 


A. D. 455, 
March 17. 


Weſtern empire without a defender, and without a lawful prince, 


 diſpelled the apprehenſions,. and ſtimulated the avarice, of Genſeric.. 
He immediately equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals and Moors, 
and caſt anchor at the mouth of the Tyber, about three months after 
the death of e err and the Wr of Maximus to the 22 


t, | 
1 e . l 


The private life of te ſenator Petrontus Maximus *, wh often: 
alleged as a rare n of human s of His birth was noble 


1 
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And. 
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teenth epiſtle of the ſecond book, to refute tertained a ſingular, though generous, en- 
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and illoſfrions, ane he deſcended from the Anician Gy ; his ems 25 
dignity was ſupported by an adequate patrimony in land and money 
and theſe advantages of fortune were accompanied. with liberal arts, 4 
and decent manners, which adorn or imitate the-ineſtimable gifts of | = 
genius and virtue. The luxury of his palace and table was hoſpi- 
table and elegant. Whenever Maximus appeared in public, he was 
ſurrounded by a train of grateful and obſequious clients *; and it is 
poſſible that among theſe clients, he might deſerve and poſſeſs. ſome 
real friends. His. merit was rewarded by the favour of the prince 
and ſenate :. he thrice exerciſed the office of. Prætorian præfect of 

Italy; he was twice inveſted with the conſulſhip, and he obtained 
the rank of patrician. Theſe civil honours were not incompatible 
with the enjoyment of leiſure and tranquillity; ; his hours, according 
to the demands of pleaſure or reaſon, were accurately diſtributed by: 

a water-elock; and this avarice of time may be allowed to prove. 
the ſenſe which Maximus entertained of his own happineſs. The 
injury which he received from the emperor Valentinian, appears to 

excuſe the moſt bloody revenge. Yet a. philoſopher might. have 
reflected, that, if the reſiſtance of his wife had been ſincere, her 
chaſtity was ſtill inviolate, and that it could never be reſtored if ſhe- 
had conſented to the will of the adulterer. A patriot would have 
heſitated, before he plunged himſelf and: his country into thoſe i in- 
evitable calamities, which muſt follow the extinction of the royal 
houſe of Theodoſius. The imprudent Maximus difregarded theſe 
ſalutary conſiderations: he gratified his reſentment and ambition; 
he ſaw the bleeding corpſe of. Valentinian. at his feet; and he heard: 


himſelf lover N 3 the unanimous voice we the ſenate. and: 


reer = —_ 


tballaſm for- . deceaſed emperor. | This. = enden, prævia, . Wel eld 

epiſtle, with ſome indulgence, may claim the populoſitas, is the train which Sidonius him 
praiſe of an elegant compoſition; and it ſelf (I. i. epiſt. 9.) aſſigns to another ſenators 
throws much * on the character of Maxi- of conſular . 


. ö geople. 


ns © n DECLINE' AND PALL | 


. 25 . day of 16 üuaugpubsienei üg wwe dal day ef his 
=! 3 , happiceſs.\: He was impriſoned (ſuch is the lively expreſſion of 
4 Sldonius) in the palace j and after paſling a ſleepleſs night he ſighed 
| Ws that he had attained the ſummit of his wifhes, and aſpired only to 
deſcend from the dangerous elevation. Oppreſſed by the weight 
af the diadem, he communicated his anxious thoughts to his friend 
and guæſtor Fulgentius ; amd when be looked: back with unavailing 
eregret on the ſecure pleaſures of his former life, the emperor ex- 
claimed, O fortunate Damocles *, thy reigu began and ended with 
* the ſame. dinner: a well-known alluſion, Which Fulgentius 
afterwards en as an Infirucive; leſſon re n and ſub- 
Wis death, The reign of Maximus nad Ps three nk ; His dimers, 
June * of which he had loſt the command, were diſturbed. by remorſe, 
or guilt, or terror, and his throne: was ſhaken by the ſeditions of the 
ſoldiers, the people, and the confederate Barbarians. The marriage 
of his ſon Palladius with the eldeſt daughter of the late emperor, 
might tend to eſtabliſh the hereditary ſucceſſion of his family; but 
the violence which he offered to the empreſs Eudoxia, could proceed 
only from the blind impulſe of luſt or revenge. His own wife, 
che cauſe of theſe tragic events, had been ſeaſonably removed by 
death; and the widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate her 
decent mourning, perhaps her real grief, and to ſubmit to the em- 
braces of a preſumptuous uſurper, whom ſhe ſuſpeted as the aſſaſſin 
of her deceaſed huſband. Theſe ſuſpicions were ſoon juſtified by 
the «jeden: Sanden of Mare eee ande qe: 1998 
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3$\ 5 Diſtritus enſis cui ſuper impia — | Sommam reducens.” 


Cervice pendet, n non Sicul dase: Hcqrat. 8 a 

Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem AW, concludes, Th letter. with/the ſtory of 

Non avium Citharzque cantus Damocles, which Cicero (Taſcalas, v. 20, | 
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voked / che hatred of his reluctant bride, who was ſtill conſcious that O N. 


| ſhe deſcended from a line of emperors. From the Eaſt, however. 


Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any effectual aſſiſtance : her father 


andcher aunt Pulcheria were dead; her mother languiſhed at Jeru- 


ſalem in diſgrace and exile; and the ſceptre of Gonſtantinople was 
in the hands of a ſtranger . She directed her eyes towards Carthage; 
: ſecretly implored the aid of the king of the Vandals; and perſuaded 
Genſerię to improve the fair opportunity: of diſpuiling his rap acions 
deſigus by the ſpecious names of honour; juſtice, Ad kemonon 


Whatever abilities Maximus might have ſhewn in a ſubordinate 


Ration, he was found incapable of adminiſtering an empire; Atid 
though he might eaſily have been informed of the naval prepara- 
tions; which: were made on the oppoſite ſhores of Africa; he expected 
with ſupine indifference the approach of the enemy, without adoptitig 
any meaſures: of defence, of -. negotiation, or of a timely. retreat. 
When the, Vandals: diſembarked at the mouth of the Tyber, the 
emperor yas ſuddenly rouſed from his lethargy by the clamours of 
a trembling and exaſperated. multitude. The only hope which pre- 
ſented itſelf to his aſtoniſhed mind was that of à precipitate flight, 
20 he exhorted the ſenators to imitate the example of their prince. 


= But no, ſooner, did Maximus appear in the ſtreets, than he was af- 


ſaulted by a ſhower of ſtones; a Roman, ora Burgundian, ſoldier. 
claimed the honour of the firſt wound ; his mangled body was ig- 


nominiouſly caſt into the 'Tyber ; the Roman people rejoiced in che 
Puniſhment which they, had inflited on the. author of the public 


1 Notwithſtanding the evidends of Procs- 6) ſogtare e ſpacciar voci falſe. * But bis 
Pius, Evagrius, Idatius, Marcellinus, &c. argument, from the interval of time and 
the learned Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. place, is extremely feeble. The fi gs which 
iv. p. 249.) doubts the reality of this invi- grew near Carthage were produced to the 
tation, and obſerves, with great truth, Non ſenate of Rome on. the third da F. 
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ties 5 ot the domeſtics of Eudoxia e their zeal in the 
RE of their miſtreſs*. _ 

On the third day after the tumult, Gonferia boldly 1 1068 ho | 
the port of Oſtia to the gates of the defenceleſs city. [Inſtead of a 
ſally of the Roman youth, there iſſued from the gates an unarmed 
and venerable proceſſion of the biſhop at the head of his clergy *. 
The fearleſs ſpirit of Leo, his authority and egos, again miti 
gated the fierceneſs of a Barbarian conqueror; the king of the Van- 
dals promiſed to ſpare / the unreſiſting e to protect the 


buildings from fire, and to exempt the captives from torture; and 


although ſuch orders were neither ſeriouſly given, nor ſtrictly obeyed, 
the mediation of Leo was glorious to. himſelf, and in ſome degree 


beneficial to his country. But Rome, and its inhabitants, were 


delivered to the licentiouſneſs of the Vandals and Moors, whoſe 


blind paſſions revenged the injuries of Carthage. The pillage laſted 
fourteen days and nights; and all that yet remained of public or 


private wealth, of ſacred or profane treaſure, was diligently tranſ- 


ported to the veſſels of Genſeric. Among the ſpoils, the ſplendid 
relics of two temples, or rather of two religions; exhibited a me- 
morable example of the viciſſitude of human and divine things. 


Since the abolition of Paganiſm, the Capitol had been violated and 


abandoned ; yet the ſtatues of the gods and heroes were ftill re- 


| ipedted, and the curious roof of gilt bronze was reſerved for the 


rapacious hands of Genſeric 5 The * inſtruments of the Jewiſh 
Vorſnip, 


„ 1 tibi dee, „ — W ͤĩ A of Bars 
Extorquet trepidas mactandi principis iras. nius (A. D. 455. Ne 13), that Genſeric 
Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 442. ſpared the three apoſtolical churches, is not 


A vemarkable: line, which infinuates that countenanced even by the doubtful teſtimony 


Rome and Maximus were betrayed by their of the Liber Pour ificalis. 
Burgundian mercenaries. The profuſion of Catulus, the firſt who 
The apparent ſucceſs of pope Leo may gilt the roof of the Capitol, was not univer- 
be juſtified by Proſper, and the Hiforia My/- 19 W H. Natur, xxxiii. 48.) 
- 5 
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vorſhip*, the gold table; and the geld eandleſfick with ſev 
— framed according to the particular inſtructions of God - 


| himſelf; and which were placed in the ſanctuary of his teniple, had 
been oftentatiouſly diſplayed to the Roman people in the triumph of 


Titus. They were afterwards depoſited in the temple of Peace; 


and at the end of four hundred years, the ſpoils of Jerufalem were 


transferred from Rome to Carthage, by a Barbarian who derived his 
origin from the ſhores of the Baltic. 'Theſe ancient monuments 
might attract the notice of curiofity, as well as of avarice. But the 
Chriſtian churches, enriched and adorned by the prevailing ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, afforded more plentiful materials for ſacri- 
lege; and the pious liberality of pope Leo, who melted fix ſilver 


vaſes, the gift of Conſtantine, each of an hundred pounds weight, | 


is an evidence of the damage which he attempted to repair. In the 
forty-five'years, that had elapſed ſince the Gothic invaſion, the | pomp. 
and luxury of Rome were in ſome meaſure reſtored ; and it was 
difficult either to eſcape, or to ſatisfy, the avarice of a conqueror, who 
| poſſeſſed leiſure to collect, and ſhips to tranſport, the wealth of the 
capital. The Imperial ornaments of the palace, the magnificent 
furniture and wardrobe, the ſideboards of maſſy plate, were accu- 
mulated with diſorderly rapine: the gold and ſilver amounted to 
ſeveral thouſand talents; yet even the braſs and copper were labo- 


riouſly removed. Eudoxia herſelf, who advanced to meet her friend 


and deliverer, ſoon bewailed the imprudence of her own conduct. 


{T2 


but it was far exceeded by the emperor” $, and 125. a It ſhould ſcem, that the roof of the 

| the external gilding of the temple coſt Do- Capitol was decorated with gilt ſtatues, and 
mitian 12,000 talents (2,400,0001,). The chariots drawn by. four horſes. 

expreſſions of Claudian and Rutilius (Juce ne. * The curious reader may conſult the 


talli emula . . . faſtigia aftris, and confun- learned and accurate treatiſe of Hadrian Re. - 


duntque wages "iis micantia wifus ) -mani- land, de 8 poliis Templi Hieroſolymitani in 
fellly prove, that this ſplendid covering was not Arcii Titiano Rome conſpicuis, in lamo, | 
removed either by the Chriſtians or the Goths Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1716. 

{See Donatus, Roma Antiqua, l. ü. c. 6. p. 
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She v was as rudely ſtripped of her jewels ; and the unfortunate diva, 
with her two daughters, the only ſurviving remains of the great 
Theodoſius, was compelled, as a captive, to follow the haughty Van- 
dal; who immediately hoiſted fail, and returned with a proſperous 
navigation to the port of Carthage. Many thouſand Romans of 


both ſexes, choſen for ſome uſeful or agreeable qualifications, reluc- 
tantly embarked on board the fleet of Genſeric; and their diſtreſs 


was aggravated by the unfeeling Barbarians, who, in the diviſion of 
the booty, ſeparated the wives from their huſbands, and the children 


from their parents. The charity of Deogratias, biſhop of Carthage, 
was their only conſolation and ſupport. He generouſly ſold the 


gold and ſilver plate of the church to purchaſe the freedom of ſome, 
to alleviate the ſlavery of others, and to aſſiſt the wants and infir- 
mities of a captive multitude, whoſe health was impaired by the 
hardſhips which they had ſuffered in the paſſage from Italy to 
Africa. - By his order, two ſpacious churches were converted into 
hoſpitals : the ſick were diſtributed in convenient beds, and liberally 
ſupplied. with food and medicines; ; and the aged prelate repeated 


bis viſits both in the day and night, with an aſſiduity that ſurpaſſed 


his ſtrength, and a tender ſympathy which enhanced the value of 
his ſervices. Compare this ſcene with the field of Cannæ; and 


| Judge between Hannibal and the ſucceſſor of St. Cyprian 


e vet which 


tranſported the 1 piecemeat by the mad devotion of the peo- 


of the Capitol, was the only one of the whole 


ficet that ſuffered ſhipwreck. If a bigotted 
ſophiſt, a Pagan bigot, had mentioned the 
accident, he might have rejoiced, that this 
cargo of ſacrilege was loft in the ſea. 


1 See Victor Vitenſis, de Perſecut. Van- dal. 
fl. I. i. c. 8. p. 11, 12. edit. Ruinart. Deo- 


gratias governed the church of Carthage only 
three years. If he had not been privately 


buried, his corpſe would have been torn 


ple. 

The 8 evidence for the death of 
Maximus, and the ſack of Rome by the Van- 
dals, 'is compriſed. in Sidonius (Panegyr.. 
Avit. 441—450.), Procopius (de Bell, Van- 

I. 3. c. 4, 5- P. 188, 189, and I. ii. c. 9. 
P- 255.), Evagrius (I. ii. c. 7. ), Jornandes. 
(de Reb. Geticis, c. 45. p. 677.), and the 
Chronicles of Idatius, Proſper, Marcellinus, 
and Theophanes, under the proper year. | 
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The deaths of ZXtius . nnn had relaxed the ties which C * Fs I Bs 


held the Barbarians of Gaul in peace and ſubordination. The fea- F 
coaſt was infeſted by the Saxons; the Alemanni and the Franks ad- Avitus, 48 
vanced from the Rhine to the Seine; and the ambition of the Goths Jas D: 455» | 
ſeemed to meditate more extenſive and permanent conqueſts. The | 
_ emperor Maximus. relieved himſelf, by a judicious choice, from 
the weight of theſe diſtant cares; he ſilenced the ſolicitations of his 
friends, liſtened to the voice of fame, and promoted a ſtranger to 
the general command of the forces in Gaul. Avitus, the ſtranger, 
. whoſe merit was ſo nobly rewarded, deſcended from a wealthy 
and honourable family in the dioceſe of Auvergne. The convul- 
ſions of the times urged him to embrace, with the ſame ardour, the 
civil and military profeflions ; and the indefatigable youth blended 
the ſtudies of literature and juriſprudence with the exerciſe of arms | | f 
and hunting. Thirty years of his life were laudably ſpent in the . 1 
public ſervice; he alternately diſplayed his talents in war and nego- 
tiation; and the ſoldier of Ætius, after executing the moſt import- 
ant embaſſies, was raiſed to the ſtation of Prætorian præfect of 
Gaul. Either the merit of Avitus excited envy, or his moderation 
was deſirous of repoſe, ſince he calmly retired to an eſtate, which he 
poſſeſſed in the neighbourhood of Clermont. A copious ſtream, 
iſſuing from the mountain, and falling headlong in many a loud 
and foaming caſcade, diſcharged its waters into a lake about two 
miles in length, and the villa was pleaſantly ſeated on the margin 
of the lake. The baths, the porticoes, the ſummer and winter 
apartments, were adapted to the purpoſes of luxury and uſe; and 
the 0 acent ae e the various proſpects of woods, paſ- 


1 The private life and a of Avi- donius «Apt his age, and his . 
tus muſt be deduced, with becoming ſuſpi- in-law. 5 | 
cion, from: the panegyric ped by Si- 


3L . tures, 
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tures, and meadows. In this retreat, where Avitus amuſed * 
leiſure with books, rural ſports, the praQtice of huſbandry, and the 
| focety of his friends, he received the Imperial diploma, which 
conſtituted him can of the cavalry and infantry of Gaul. 
He aſſumed the military command; the Barbarians ſuſpended their 
fury; and whatever means he might employ, whatever conceſſions 
he might be forced to make, the people enjoyed the benefits of 
actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul depended on the Viſigoths ; 
and the Roman general, leſs attentive to his dignity than to the 
public intereſt, did not diſdain to viſit 'Thoulouſe in the character of 
an ambaſſador. He was received with courteous hoſpitality by 
Theodoric; the king of the Goths; but while Avitus laid the founda- 
tions. of a ſolid alliance with that powerful nation, he was aſtoniſhed | 
by the intelligence, that the emperor Maximus was flain, and that 
Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals, A vacant throne, which 
he might aſcend without guilt or danger, tempted his ambition; 
and the Viſigoths were eaſily perſuaded to ſupport his claim by their 
irreſiſtible ſuffrage. They loved the perſon of Avitus ; they reſpected 
his virtues; and they were not inſenſible of the advantage, as well 
as honour, of giving an emperor to the Weſt. The ſeaſon was now 
approaching, in which the annual aſſembly of the ſeven provinces 


A. D. 455 
Aug. Ig» 


\f After the example of the younger Pliny, 
Sidonius (I. ii. c. 2.) has laboured the florid, 
prolix, and obſcure deſcription of his villa, 
which bore the name / Awvitacum), and had 
been the property, of Avitus. The preciſe 
ſituation is not aſcertained. Conſult however 
the notes of Savaron and Sir mond. 


* Sidonius (1. i. epiſt. 9.) has deſeribed 
- the country life of the Gallic nobles, in a 
viſit which he made to his friends, whoſe 
eſtates were in the neighbourhood of Niſmes. 


'The morning - hours were ſpent in the 


ſpheariferium, or tennis-court ; or in the li- 
| brary, which was furniſhed with Latin au- 


T 


thors, profane = 1 : the former for 
the men, the latter for the ladies. The table 


was twice ſerved, at dinner and ſupper, with 


hot meat (boiled and roaſt) and wine. During 
tle intermediate time, the company ſlept, 
took the air on horſeback, and uſed the warm 
bath. | 

*5 Seventy lines of panegyric (305575), 
which deſcribe the importunity of Theodoric 
and of Gaul, ſtruggling to overcome the 
modeſt relyQance of Avitus, are blown away 
by three words of an honeſt hiſtorian. Ro- 
manum ambiſſet Imperium (Greg. Turon. 
I. 11, c. 11. in tom. ii. e 5 
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wad beld at Arles; their deliberations might perhaps be influenced 
by the preſence of Theodoric, and his martial brothers ; but their 
choice would naturally incline to the moſt illuſtrious of their country- 
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men. Avitus, after a decent reſiſtance, accepted the Imperial diadem 


from the repreſentatives of Gaul; and his election was ratified by 

the acclamations of the Barbarians and provincials. The formal con- 
ſent of Marcian, emperor of the Eaſt, was ſolicited and obtained: 
but the ſenate, Rome, and Italy, though humbled by their recent 
calamities, ſubmitted with a aer murmur to the mann of the 


Gallic uſurper. 

|  » Theodoric, to whom Au. was + indebted for the purple, had 
acquired the Gothic ſceptre by the murder of his elder brother 

Toriſmond ; and he juſtified this atrocious deed by the deſign which 

his predeceſſor had formed of violating his alliance with the empire 


chende of 
Theodoric, 
=_ of the 
Viſigoths, 
A. P. 433 


„* 


Such a crime might not be ineompatible with the virtues of a Bar- 
barian; but the manners of Theodorie were gentle and humane; 


and poſterity may contemplate without terror the original picture of 


a Gothic king, whom Sidonius had intimately obſerved, in the hours 
of peace and of ſocial intercourſe. - In an epiſtle, dated from the 
court of Thoulouſe, the orator ſatisfies the curioſity of one of his 
n in the following deſcription *” 

appearance, Theodoric would command the reſpect of thoſe who 
4 are ignorant of his merit; and although he is born a prince, 
e his merit would dignify a private ſtation. He is of a middle 
6 ſtature, his body pre rather yu than fat, and in his well- 


_ Iidore,. ke of Seville, who was tive. It t was W for the publie eye, ot 


: © By the majeſty of his 


himſelf of the blood royal of the Goths, ac- 
knowledges, and almoſt juſtifies (Hiſt. Goth. 
p. 718,), the crime which hog: fas ee 
had baſely diſſembled (c. 43. p. 673.) 

57 This elaborate deſcription (l. i. ep. ii. 
p. 1655 ) was | GiQtated 10 ſome political mo- 


had been ſhewn by the friends of Sidonius, 
before it was inſerted in the collection of his 
epiſtles. The firſt book was publiſhed ſepa- 
rately. See Tillemont, NMemoires Ecclef. 
tom. xvi. p. os DEED ; 


propor- 
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CHA a P. < proportioned limbs agility is united with muſcular — . 
f you examine his countenance, you will diſtinguiſh a high 
'- 4 forehead, large ſhaggy eyebrows, an aquiline noſe, thin lips, a 

regular ſet of white teeth, and a fair complexion, that bluſhes 
more frequently from modeſty than from anger. The ordinary 
diftribution of his time, as far as it is expoſed to the public view, 
may be conciſely repreſented. Before day-break, he repairs, with 
a ſmall train, to his domeſtic chapel, where the ſervice is per- 
formed by the Arian clergy ; but thoſe who preſume to interpret 
his ſecret ſentiments, conſider this aſſiduous devotion as the effect 
of habit and policy. The reſt of the morning is employed in the 
adminiſtration of his kingdom. His chair is ſurrounded by ſome 
military officers of decent aſpect and behaviour: the noiſy crowd 
of his Barbarian guards occupies the hall of audience; but they 
are not permitted to ſtand within the veils or curtains, that con- 
ceal the council chamber from vulgar eyes. The ambaſſadors of 
the nations are ſucceſſively introduced: Theodoric liſtens with 
attention, anſwers them with diſcreet brevity,” and either an- 
nounces or delays, according to the nature of their buſineſs, his 
final reſolution. About eight (the ſecond hour) he riſes from his 
throne, and viſits, either his treaſury, or his ſtables. If he chuſes 
to hunt, or at leaſt to exerciſe himſelf on horſeback, his bow is 
carried by a favourite youth; but when the game is marked, he 
bends it with his own hand, and ſeldom miſſes the object of his 
aim: as a king, he diſdains to bear arms in ſuch ignoble war- 
fare; but as a ſoldier, he would bluſh to accept any military ſervice 
Wen he could e bimſell. On common e his dinner 
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Ms I here 1 in this noctrals 101 Who, like the contempirirics of Sidonius, had 
'Theodoric, ſeveral minute circumſtances, frequented the markets where naked ſlaves 
and technical phraſes, which could be tole- were expoſed to ſale * Hitt, 1 
rable, or indeed intelligible, to thoſe only tom. i. p. 7510. | 
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« Saturday many honourable gueſts are invited to the royal table, — 


„ which, on theſe occaſions, is ſerved with the elegance of Greece, 
C the plenty of Gaul, and the order and diligence of Italy. The 
« gold or filver plate is leſs remarkable for its weight, than for the 
<«. brightneſs and curious workmanſhip : the taſte is gratified without 
&« the help of foreign and coſtly luxury; the ſize and number of the 
« cups of wine are regulated with a ſtrict regard to the laws of 
<. temperance; and the reſpectful ſilence that prevails, is interrupted 


«. only by grave and inſtructive converſation. After dinner, Theo- 


e doric ſometimes indulges himſelf in a ſhort ſlumber; and as ſoon 


« as he wakes, he calls for the dice and tables, een his friends 


e to forget the royal majeſty, and is delighted when they freely ex- 
<« preſs the paſſions, which are excited by the incidents of play. 
& At this game, which he loves as the image of war, he alternately 
« diſplays his eagerneſs, his {kill, his patience, and his cheerful 
s temper. If he loſes, he laughs; he is modeſt and filent if he 


« wins. Yet, notwithſtanding this ſeeming indifference, his courtiers 


„ chuſe to ſolicit any favour in the moments of victory - and I my- 


„ ſelf, in my W e e to the king, have derived ſome benefit 


« from my loſſes. About the ninth hour (three o'clock) the tide 
4 of buſineſs again returns, and flows inceſſantly till after ſun⸗ ſet, 
« when the ſignal of the royal ſupper diſmiſſes the weary crowd of 


« ſuppliants arid pleaders. At the ſupper, a more familiar repaſt, 


e  buffoons and pantomimes are ſometimes introduced, to divert, not 


« to offend, the company, by their ridiculous wit: but female ſingers, 


« and the foft effeminate modes of muſic, are ſeverely baniſhed: 


10. Videas ibi elegantiam Geb ; abun- feliciter vincor, et mihi tabula perit at cauſa. 


dantiam Gallicanam ; celeritatem Italam; ſalvetur. Sidonius.'of Auvergne was not a 


publicam pompam, privatam diligentiam, ſubje& of Theodoric ; but he might be com- 
regiam diſciplinam. | pelled to ſolicit either juſtice or favour at the 
* Tunc etiam ego. allquid obſecraturus court of 'Thovlouſe. 


« and: 
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6 alone grateful to the ear of Theodoric. He | retires from table; 


„ and the nocturnal guards are immediately poſted at ths entrance 


of the treaſury, the palace, and the private apartments. 

When the king of the Viſigoths encouraged Avitus to bane the 
purple, he offered his perſon and his forces, as a faithful ſoldier of 
the republic. The exploits of Theodoric ſoon convinced the world, 


- that he had not degenerated from the warlike virtues of his an- 


ceſtors. After the eſtabliſhment of the Goths in Aquitain, and the 
paſſage of the Vandals into Africa, the Suevi, who had fixed their 
kingdom in Gallicia, afpired to the conqueſt of Spain, and threatened 
to extinguiſh the feeble remains of the Roman dominion, The 
provincials of Carthagena and Tarragona, afflicted by an hoſtile in- 


vaſion, repreſented their injuries and their apprehenſions. Count 


Fronto was diſpatched, in the name-of the emperar Avitus, with ad- 
vantageous offers of peace and alliance ;- and Theodoric interpoſed his 


_ weighty mediation, to declare, that, unleſs his brother-in-law, the 


king of the Suevi, immediately retired, he ſhould be obliged to 
arm in the cauſe of juſtice and of Rome. Tell him,” replied the 

haughty Rechiarius, © that I deſpiſe his friendſhip and his arms; 
but that I ſhall ſoon try, whether he will dare to expect my arrival 


< under the walls of Thoulouſe.” Such a challenge urged,Theodoric 
to prevent the bold deſigns of his enemy: he paſſed the Pyrenees at 
the head of the Viſigoths: the Franks and Burgundians ſerved 


under his ſtandard; and though he profeſſed himſelf the dutiful 
ſervant of Avitus, he privately ſtipulated, for himſelf and his ſuc- 
ceflors, the abſolute poſſeſſion of his Spaniſh conqueſts. The two 
armies, or rather the two nations, encountered each other on the 


* Theodoric himſelf had given a ſolemn Dems fo, 5 8 


and voluntary promiſe of fidelity, which was Principe te, MILES. 
underſtood both in Gaul and Spain. Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 511. 


banks 
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wo of the river Urbicus, about tele ate Kenn Aſtorga; and Cc . Is 
the deciſive victory of the Goths appeared for a while to have extir= Gyms 


pated the name and kingdom of the Suevi. From the field of battle 
Theodoric advanced to Braga, their metropolis, which ſtill retained 


the ſplendid veſtiges of its ancient commerce and dignity **. His 
entrance was not polluted with blood, and the Goths reſpected the 


_ chaſtity of their female captives, more eſpecially of the conſecrated 


virgins: but the greateſt part of the clergy and people were made 


{laves, and even the churches and altars were confounded in the 
univerſal pillage. The unfortunate king of the Suevi had eſcaped to 
one of the ports of the ocean; but the obſtinacy of the winds op- 
poſed his flight; he was delivered to his implacable rival; and Re- 
chiarius, who neither deſired nor expected mercy, received, with 
manly conſtancy, the death which he would probably have inflicted. 
After this bloody ſacrifice to policy or reſentment, Theodoric carried 
his victorious arms-as far as Merida, the principal town of Luſitania, 
without meeting any reſiſtance, except from the miraculous powers 
of St. Eulalia ; but he was ſtopped in the full career of ſucceſs, and 
recalled from Spain, before he could provide for the ſecurity of his 


conqueſts. In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, he revenged his 


diſappointment on the country through which he paſſed, and in the 
fack of Pollentia and Aſtorga, he ſhewed himſelf a faithleſs ally, as 
well as a cruel enemy. Whilſt the king of the Viſigoths fought 
and vanquiſhed in the name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had 


expired ; and both the honour and the intereſt of Theodoric were 


22 Quzque ſinũ 7461 jackat ſe Bracara of Gallicia to the Mediterranean was known 
dives. and practiſed. The ſhips of Bracara, or Bra- 
Auſon. de Claris Urbibus, p. 245. ga, cautiouſly ſteered along the coaſt, without 
From che deſign of the king of the Suevi, it daring to loſe themſelves in the Atlantic. 
is evident that the navigation from the ports e 
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+ 89 deeply wounded by the diſgrace of a friend, whom he had ſeated on 


— the throne of the Weſtern empire 
1 The preſſing ſolicitations of the ans 00 3 dots the 
re 5 emperor Avitus to fix his reſidence at Rome, and to accept the eon- 
October 16. ſulſhip for the enſuing year. On the firſt day of January, his ſon- 
| in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated his praiſes in a panegyric of 
ſix hundred verſes ; but this compoſition, though it was. rewarded 
with a braſs ſtatue **, ſeems to contain a very moderate proportion, 
either of genius or of truth, The poet, if we may degrade that 
ſacred name, exaggerates the merit of a ſovereign and a father; and 
his prophecy of a long and glorious reign was ſoon contradicted by 
the event. Avitus, at a time when the Imperial dignity was reduced 
to a pre- eminence of toil and danger, indulged himſelf in the plea- 
ſures of Italian luxury: age had not extinguiſhed his amorous in- 
clinations ; and he is accuſed of inſulting, with indiſcreet and un- 
| generous raillery, the huſbands whoſe wives he had ſeduced or vio- 
lated *®, But the Romans were not inclined, either to excuſe his 
faults, or to acknowledge his virtues. The ſeveral parts of the 
empire became every day more alienated from each other ; and the 
ſtranger of Gaul was the object of popular hatred and contempt. 
The ſenate aſſerted their legitimate claim in the election of an 
emperor; and their authority, which had been originally derived 
from the old conſtitution, was again fortified by the actual weakneſs 
of a declining monarchy. Yet even ſuch a monarchy might have 


23 This Suevic war is the moſt gc 


part of the Chronicle of Idatius, who, as bi- 


ſhop of Iria' Flavia, was himſelf a ſpectator 
and a ſufferer. 


Jornandes (e. 44. p. 675, 
676, 677.) has expatiated, with pleaſure, on 
the Gothic victory. 

* In one of the porticoes or galleries be- 
longing to Trajan's library; among the ſta- 
tues of famous writers and orators. Sidon. 


Apoll. 1 ix. 4 16. p. 284. Carm. viii. 
P- 350. 

25 Luxurioſe agere volens a e en 
projectus eſt, is the conciſe expreſſion of Gre- 
gory of Tours (I. ii. c. xi. in tom. ii, P- 168.). 

An old Chronicle (in tom. ii. p. 649.) men- 
tions an indecent jeſt of Avitus, which ſeems 
more applicable to N than to Treves. 


reſified 
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reſiſted the votes of an unarmed ſenate, if their diſcontent had not CSF 
been ſupported, or perhaps inflamed, by count Ricimer, one of the — 
principal commanders of the Barbarian troops who formed the mi- 
litary defence of Italy. The daughter of Wallia, king of the Viſi- 
goths, was the mother of Ricimer; but he was deſcended, on the 
father's ſide, from the nation of the Suevi **: his pride, or patriot- 
iſm, might be exaſperated by the misfortunes of his 'countrymen ; 
and he obeyed, with reluctance, an emperor, in whoſe elevation he 
had not been conſulted. His faithful and important ſervices againſt. 
the common enemy, rendered him till more formidable“; and, 
after deſtroying, on the coaſt of Corſica, a fleet of Vandals, which 
conſiſted of ſixty gallies, Ricimer returned in triumph with the 
appellation of the Deliverer of Italy, He choſe that moment 
to ſignify to Avitus, that his reign was at an end; and the 
feeble emperor, at a diſtance from his Gothic allies, was com- 
pelled, after a ſhort and unavailing ſtruggle, to abdicate the 
purple. By the clemency, however, or the contempt, of Ri- 
cimer **, he was permitted to deſcend from the throne, to the 
more deſirable ſtation of biſhop of Placentia : but the reſentment of 
the ſenate was ſtill unſatisfied ; and their inflexible ſeverity pro- 
nounced the ſentence of his death. He fled towards the Alps, with 
the humble hope, not of arming the Viſigoths in his cauſe, but of 
ſecuring his perſon and treaſures in the ſanQuary of Julian, one of 
the tutelar ſaints of Auvergne. Diſeaſe, or the hand of the execu- 
Ve tioner, 


23 Parcens innocentiæ Aviti, is the com- 
paſſionate, but contemptuous, language of N 1 
Victor Tunnunenſis (in Chron. apud Scaliger 8 FO 
Euſeb.). In another place, he - calls him, 
vir totius ſimplicitatis. This commendation 
is more humble, but it is more ſolid and ſin- 


6 Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem. 302, &c.) 
praiſes the royal birth of Ricimer, the lawful 
heir, as he chuſes to inſinuate, both of the 
Gothic and Suevic kingdoms. | 

27 See the Chronicle of Idatius. Jornandes 


(e. 44. p. 676.) ſtyles him, with ſome truth, 
virum egregium, et pene tunc in Italia ad ex- 
ercitum ſingularem. 


M2 


cere, than the praiſes of Sidonius. 


29 He ſuffered, as it is ſuppoſed, in the 


perſecution | 
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| 


tepoſed at the feet of his holy patron ®. 
daughter, the wife of Sidonius Apollinaris, who inherited the patri- | 
mony of his father-in-law; lamenting, at the ſame time, the diſ- 


Character 
and elevation 
of Majorian, 
A. D. 457 
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tioner, arreſted him on the road; yet his remains were decently 


tranſported to Brivas, or Brioude, in his native province, and he 


Avitus left only one 


appointment of his public and private expectations. His reſentment 


prompted him to join, or at leaſt to countenance, the meaſures of a 


rebellious faction in Gaul; and the poet had contracted ſome guilt, 
which it was incumbent on him 1 expiate, by a de tribute of 


1 to the ſucceeding emperor 


The ſucceſſor of Avitus preſents the welcome diſcovery of is great 
and heroic character, ſuch as-ſometimes ariſe in a degenerate age, to 
vindicate the honour of the human ſpecies. The emperor Majorian 
has deſerved the praiſes of his contemporaries, and of poſterity ; and 
theſe praiſes may be ſtrongly expreſſed in the words of a judicious 
and diſintereſted hiſtorian: That he was gentle to his ſubjects; 
that he was terrible to his enemies; and that he excelled in every 
virtue, all his predeceſſors who had reigned over the Romans **.” Such 


2 teſtimony may juſtify. at leaſt the panegyric of Sidonius; and we may 


acquieſce in the aſſurance, that, although the obſequious orator would 


nius honeſtly confeſſes the debt, and pro- 
miſes payment. 5 
Sic mihi diverſo nuper ſub Marte cadenti- 
Juſſiſtĩ placido Victor ut efſem animo. 


perſecution of Diocletian (Tillemont,, Mem.. 
Eecleſ. tom. v. p. 279. 696.) . Gregory of 
to the glory of Julian the Martyr, an 


entire book (de Gloria Mart yrum, I. ii. in 
Max. Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xi. p. 861-871.) 


in which he relates about fifty fooliſh miracles 


performed by his relics. 


99 Gregory of Tours (l. H.-C xi. p. 168.) 
is. conciſe, but correct, in the reign of his. 


countryman. The words of Idatius, caret 
imperio, caret et vita,” ſeem to imply, that 


the death of Avitus was violent; but it muſt. 


have been ſecret, fince Evagrius (I. ii. c. 7.) 
could ſuppoſe that he died of the plague. 


3: Aﬀter a modeſt appeal to the examples: 


of his brethren, Virgil and Horace, Sido- 
8 18 


Serviat ergo tibi ſervati lingua poetæ, 
Atque meæ vitæ laus tua ſit pretium. 
Sidon. Apoll. carm. iv. p. 308. 
See Dubos, Hiſt. Critique, tom. i. p. 448, &c. 
** The words of Procopius deſerve to be 
tranſcribed ; 5 805 yap o Maiogires Evumarras Tus 
Twrore Pwjpciur Biflaoruxora; Uff, apr) 
TAY 3 and afterwards; ap ra jv ti rue urn 
{085 MeeTprog YEYOIWE 3 PofSpes 0: r 66 rug ToAsaiou; 5 
(de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 7. p. 194.) ; a con- 
ciſe but comprehenſive definition of royal 


have 
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extraordinary merit of his object confined him, on this occaſion, with- Co 


in the bounds of truth *. Majorian derived his name from his ma- 
ternal grandfather, who, in the reign of the great Theodoſius, had 


commanded the troops of the Illyrian frontier. He gave his daughter 
in marriage to the father of Majorian, a reſpectable officer, who 


adminiſtered the revenues of Gaul with ſkill and integrity; and ge- 


nerouſly preferred the friendſhip of Etius, to the tempting offers of 
an inſidious court. His ſon, the future emperor, who was educated 


in the profeſſion of arms, diſplayed, from his early youth, intrepid 
courage, premature wiſdom, and unbounded liberality in a ſcanty 
fortune. He followed the ſtandard of Etius, contributed to his 
ſucceſs, ſhared, and ſometimes eclipſed, his glory, and at laſt excited 
the jealouſy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who forced him to 
retire from the ſervice . Majorian, after the death of tius, was 
recalled, and promoted; and his intimate connection with count Ri- 
cimer, was the immediate ſtep by which he aſcended the throne of the 
Weſtern empire. During the vacancy that ſucceeded the abdication 

of Avitus, the ambitious Barbarian, whole birth excluded him from 
the Imperial dignity, governed Italy, with the title of Patrician; re- 
ſigned, to his friend, the conſpicuous ſtation of gore of 
the cavalry and infantry ; and, after an interval of ſome months, 
conſented to the unanimous with of the AN. wy ard Ma- 


21 The 1 was . at Lyons * She — his immediate Fro at 
before the end of the year 458, while the was ſcarcely ſatisfied with his diſgrace. It 
emperor was till conſul. It has more art ſnould ſeem, that Etius, like Beliſarius and 


than genius, and more labour than art. The L 5 
ornaments are falſe or trivial; the expreſſion Marlborough, was governed by his wife; 


is feeble and prollx; and Sidonius wants the Mboſe fervent Piech. though it might work 
{kill to exhibit the principal figure in a ſtrong miracles (Gregor. Turon. I. ü. e. 7. p. 162.), 
and diſtinct light. The private life of Ma- was not incompatible with baſs and fan- 
jorian occupies about two hundred lines, guinary counſels. 

10% 305. | 


% 


_ Jorian 


- Jorian had ſolicited by a recent victory over the Alemanni “. 
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| thoſe labours, which were impoſed by the republic. 


| hands. 


but meritorious. 
prehenſive of delations*”, which, as a ſubject, I have always con- 
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Le 
was inveſted with the purple at Ravenna; and the epiſtle which he 
addreſſed to the ſenate, will beſt deſeribe his ſituation and his ſenti- n 
ments. * © Your election, Conſcript Fathers! and the ordinance of 


the moſt valiant army, have made me your emperor. May 
the propitious Deity: direct and proſper the counſels and events of 


my adminiſtration, to your advantage, and to the public welfare. 


For my own part, I did not aſpire, I have ſubmitted, to reign'; 


nor ſhould I have diſcharged the obligations of a citizen, if I had 


cc 


refuſed, with baſe and ſelfiſh ingratitude, to ſupport the weight of 


Aſſiſt, there- 


fore, the prince-whom you have made; partake the duties which 
you have enjoined ;z and may our common endeavours promote 


the happineſs of an empire, which I have accepted from your 
Be aſſured, that, in our times, juſtice ſhall reſume her 
ancient vigour, and that virtue ſhall become not only innocent, 
Let none, except the authors themſelves, be ap- 


demned, and, as a prince, will ſeverely puniſh. Our own vigilance, 
and that of our father, the patrician Ricimer, ſhall regulate all military 


8 and . for the ſafety of the Roman Teen, Which we 


3 The n bad paſſed the Rhetian 


Alps, and were defeated in the Campi Canin, 
or Valley of Bellinzone, through which the 


Teſin flows, in its deſcent from mount Adula, 


to the Lago Maggiore (Cluver. Italia Antiq. 
tom. i. p. 100, 101.). This boaſted victory 
over nine hundred Barbarians (Panegyr. Ma- 
Jorian. 373, &c. ) betrays the extreme WK 
neſs of Italy. 

26 Imperatorem me kadum, 1 . ws. 
tionis veſtræ arbitrio, et fortiſſimi exerci- 
tis ordinatione agnoſcite (Novell. Majo- 


Tian, tit. ill. p. 34. ad calcem Cod. The- 


, — 


odoſ. ). Sidonius . the unanimous 
voice of the empire: 


Poſtquam ordine vobis 


Ordo omnis regnum dederat ; plebs, curia, 
- miles, 


Et collega ſimul. 336. 

This language is ancient and conſtitutional; 
and we may obſerve, that the clergy were not 
yet conſidered as a diſtin order of the ftate. 

37 Either dilationes, or delationes, would 
afford a tolerable reading; ; but there is much 


more ſenſe and ſpirit in the latter, to which 


I have ET given the preference. 
44 have 
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« have ſaved: from foreign and domeſtic enemies. Tou now un- 
«© derſtand the maxims of my government: you may confide in the 
faithful love and ſincere aſſurances of a prince, who has formerly 
&* been the companion of your life and dangers; who ſtill glories in 
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ee the name of ſenator, and who is anxious, that you ſhould never 


e repent of the judgment which you have pronounced in his favour.” 
The emperor, who, amidſt the ruins of the Roman world, revived 
the ancient language of law and liberty, which Trajan would not 
have diſclaimed, muſt have derived thoſe generous fentiments from his 
own heart; ſince they were not ſuggeſted to his imitation by the 
cuſtoms of his age, or the example of his predeceſſors *. 
The private and public actions of Majorian are very imperſeaty 
| known: but his laws, remarkable for an original caſt of thought 


His ſalutary 
laws, 


A. D. 457— 


and expreſſion, faithfully repreſent the character of a ſovereign, who we 


loved his people, who ſympathized in their diſtreſs, who had ſtudied 
the cauſes of the decline of the empire, and who was capable of ap- 
plying (as far as ſuch reformation was praQticable) judicious and 
effectual remedies to the public diſorders **; His regulations con- 
cerning the finances manifeſtly tended to remove, or at leaſt to mi- 
tigate, the moſt intolerable grievances. I. From the firſt hour of his 


reign, he was ſolicitous (I tranſlate his own words) to relieve the 


weary fortunes of the provincials, - oppreſſed by the accumulated 


weight of indictions and ſuperindictions“. With this view, he 
„ | EO granted 


38 Ab externo hoſte et a domeſtica clade Vet BY expreſſion, rogmum noſtrum, bears ſome 
liberavimus: by the latter, Majorian muſt taint of the age, and does not mix kindly 
underſtand the tyranny of Avitus; whoſe with the word reſpublica, which he frequently 
death he conſequently avowed as a meritori- repeats. 
ous act. On this occaſion, Sidonius is fear- %% See the laws of Majorian (they are 
ful and obſcure; he defcribes the twelve only nine in number, but very long and va- 
Czfars, the nations of Africa, &c. that he rious), at the end of the Theodoſian Code, 
may eſcape the dangerous name of Avitus Novell. I. iv. p. 3237. Godefroy has not 


(305— 369.) given any commentary on theſe oo 
39 See the whole edi or pitt of Majo- pieces. 
rian to the ſenate (Novell. tit. iv. p. 34.) 41 Feſſas provincialium varia atque multi 


plick 
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| dats an univerſal ameeſty, a final and abſolute diſcharge of all 
arrears of tribute, of all debts, which, under any pretence, the fiſcal 
officers might demand from the people. This wiſe dereliction of 
obſolete, vexatious, and unprofitable claims, improved and purified 
the ſources of the public revenue; and the ſubject, who could now 
look back without deſpair, might labour with hope and gratitude 
for himſelf and for his country. II. In the aſſeſſment and collection 


of taxes, Majorian reſtored the ordinary juriſdiction of the provincial 


magiſtrates ; and ſuppreſſed the extraordinary commiſſions which had 


been introduced, in the name of the emperor himſelf, or of the Præ- 


torian præfects. The favourite ſervants, who obtained ſuch irregular 
powers, were inſolent in their behaviour, and arbitrary in their de- 
mands : they affected to deſpiſe the ſubordinate tribunals, and they 


were diſcontented, if their fees and profits did not twice exceed the 


ſum, which they condeſcended to pay into the treaſury. One in- 


| Rtance of their extortion would appear incredible, were it not authen- 


ticated by the legiſlator himſelf. They exacted the whole payment 
in gold: but they refuſed the current coin of the empire, and would 


accept only ſuch ancient pieces as were ſtamped with the names of 


Fauſtina or the Antonines. The ſubject, who was unprovided 


with theſe curious medals, had recourſe to the expedient of com- 


pounding with their rapacious demands ; or, if he ſucceeded in the 
reſearch, his. impoſition was doubled, according to the weight and 
value of the money of former times. III.“ The municipal cor- 
« porations (ſays the emperor), the leſſer ſenates (fo antiquity has 
« juſtly * them), deſerve to be eee as the heart of che 


rhei tributorum 1 Wie et extra- dred and eighteen, and thoſe of the fifth 
ordinariis fiſcalium ſolutionum oneribus at- century only ſixty-eight, Engliſh grains, 
tritas, &c. Novell. Majorian. tit. iv. p. 34. Majorian gives curreney to all gold coin, 
n The learned Greaves (vol. i. P- 329 excepting only the Gallic ſolidus, from its de- 


330, 331.) has found, by a diligent inquiry, ficiency, not in the weight, but in the ſtan- 


that aurei of the Antonines weighed one hun- dard. 
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by cities, wy the ſinews of the republic. And yet ſo low are they Cur ' 
&* now reduced, by the injuſtice of magiſtrates, and the venality — 
« collectors, that many of their members, renouncing their dignity 9 
& and their country, have taken refuge in diſtant and obſcure exile.” 
He urges, and even compels, their return to their reſpective cities; 
but he removes the grievance which had forced them to deſert the 
exerciſe of their municipal functions. They are directed, under the 
authotity of the provincial magiſtrates, to reſume their office of le- 
_ vying the tribute; but, inſtead of being made reſponſible for the 
whole ſum aſſeſſed on their. diſtrict, they are only required to pro- 
duce a regular account of the payments which they have actually 
received, and of the defaulters who are ſtill indebted to the public. 
IV. But Majorian was not ignorant, that theſe corporate bodies were 
too much inclined to retaliate the injuſtice and oppreſſion which they 
had ſuffered; and he therefore revives the uſeful office of the de- 
fenders of cities. He exhorts the people to ele&, in a full and free 
aſſembly, ſome man of diſcretion and integrity, who would dare to 
aſſert their privileges, to repreſent their grievances, to protect the 
poor from the tyranny of the rich, and to inform the emperor' of the 
9 that were coltithitted under the TRANS of his name and autho- 
The ſpectator, who cats a F view over the ruins of ancient The edifices 
Ranks: is tempted to accuſe the memory of the Goths and Vandals, Nome. 
for the miſchief which they had neither leiſure, nor power, not 
perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. The tempeſt of war might ſtrike 
ſome lofty turrets to the ground; but the deſtruction which under- 
mined the foundations of thoſe maſly fabrics, was proſecuted, flowly 
and filently, during a period of ten centuries ; and the motives of 
intereſt, that” afterwards operated without ſhame, or control, were 
ſeverely checked by the taſte and ſpirit of the emperor Majorian. 
The decay of the city had 1 impaired the value of the publie 
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might Rin excite, but they ſeldom 


— gratified, the defires of the people : the temples, which had eſcaped 


| mortal glory of the capital; 
hauſtible mine of materials, cheaper, and more convenient, than the 
diſtant quarry. 
eaſy magiſtrates of Rome, which ſtated the want of ſtones or bricks 


the city, applied a ſevere remedy to the growing evil“. 


the zeal of the Chriſtians, were no longer inhabited either by gods or 
men; the diminiſhed crowds of the Romans were loſt in the immenſe 
ſpace of their baths and porticoes ; and the ſtately libraries and halls 
of juſtice became uſeleſs to an indolent generation, whoſe repoſe was 
ſeldom diſturbed, either'by ſtudy, or buſineſs. The monuments of 
conſular, or Imperial, greatneſs were no longer revered, as the im- 
they were only efteemed as an inex- 


Specious petitions were continually addreſſed to the 


for ſome neceſſary ſervice: the faireſt forms of architecture were 
rudely defaced for the ſake of ſome paltry, or pretended, repairs; 
and the degenerate Romans, who converted the ſpoil to their own 
emolument, demoliſhed, with ſacrilegious hands, the labours of their 
anceſtors. Majorian, who had often ſighed over the deſolation of 
He re- 
ſerved to the prince and ſenate the ſole cogniſance of the extreme 
caſes which might juſtify the deſtruction of an ancient edifice ; im- 
poſed a fine of fifty pounds of gold (two thouſand pounds ſterling) 
on every magiſtrate, who ſhould preſume to grant ſuch illegal and 
ſcandalous licence ; and threatened to chaſtiſe the criminal obedience 
of their ſubordinate officers, by a ſevere whipping, and the amputa= 
tion of both their hands, In the laſt inſtance, the legiſlator might 


: vi. P+ 35.) is curious. 


The whole edit (Novell. Majorian. tit. 
« Antiquarum ædium 
« diſſipatur ſpecioſa, conſtructio; et ut aliquid 
4 reparetur, magna diruuntur. Hine jam 


| 7 occaſio naſcitur, ut etiam unuſquiſque pri- 
« vatum zdificium conſtruens, per gratiam 


« judicum . . . præſumere de publicis locis 
« necellaria, et transferre non duhitet, &. 


nally confined. 


With equal teal, but with. leck power, Pe- 


trarch, in the fourteenth century,, repeated: 
the ſame complaints (Vie de Petrarque,, 
tom. 1. p. 326, 327.).. If I proſecute this 
- Hiſtory, I ſhall not be unmindful of the 


decline and fall of the city of Rome; an in 
tereſting object, to which 25 _u was Hoa 
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ſeem to forget the proportion of guilt and puniſhment ; but his zeal CH A Py 


XXXVI. 


| aroſe from a generous principle, and Majorian was anxious to Pro= Loy mm 


ted t the monuments of thoſe ages, in which he would have deſired 
and deſerved to live. The emperor conceived, that it was his in- 
tereſt to increaſe the number of his ſubjects ; that it was his duty to 
guard t the purity of the marriage- bed; but the means which he em- 
ployed to accompliſh theſe ſalutary purpoſes, are of an ambiguous, 
| and perhaps exceptionable, kind, The pious maids, who conſe- 
crated their virginity to Chriſt, were reſtrained from taking the vel, 
till they had reached their fortieth year. Widows under that age 
Were compelled to form a ſecond alliance within the term of five 
years, by the forfeiture of half their wealth to their neareſt relations, 
or to the ſtate. Unequal marriages were condemned or annulled. 
The puniſhment of confiſcation and exile was deemed. fo inade- 
te to the guilt of adultery, that, if the criminal returned to Italy, 
he might, by the expreſs declaration of Majorian, be {lain yith 1 im- 
punity *... 
5 While _ emperor Majorian aſſiduouſly Lhonrel to . the 
happineſs and virtue of the Romans, he encountered the arms of 
Genſerie, from his character and ſituation, their moſt formidable 
enemy. A Heet of Vandals and Moors landed at the mouth of the 
Liris, or Garigliano; but the Imperial troops ſurpriſed and attacked 
the diſorderly Barbarians, who were encumbered with the ſpoils of 
Campania ; they were chaſed with laughter to their ſhips, and their 
leader, the king s brother-in law, was found in the number of the 


flain ©, Such vigilance might announce the character of the new reign; 


but the ſtricteſt vigilance, and the moſt numerous forces, were in- 
5 + The. emperor chides the lenity of Roga- nate widows, was ſoon. afterwards 


Gan, conſular of Tuſcany, in a ſtyle of acri- by his ſucceſſor Severus 9 Sever. tit. i. 
-monious reproof, which ſounds almoſt. like p. 37.) 

perſonal reſentment (Novell. tit. ix. p. 370. 45 alen. Panegyr. Majorian $385—440- 
The law of Majorian, ien puniſhed . 


3 N 2 e Collicbons 


Majorian 
pre pares to 
invade Afri - 
ea, 
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latte to protect the long- extended coaſt of Italy, from the depre- 


— dations of a naval war. The public opinion had impoſed a nobler 


and more arduous taſk on the genius of Majorian. Rome expected 


| from bim alone the reſtitution of Africa; and the deſign, which he 
| formed, of attacking the Vandals in their new ſettlements, was the 


reſult of bold and judicious policy. If the intrepid emperor could 
have infuſed his own ſpirit into the youth of Italy; if he could have 
revived, in the field of Mars, the manly exerciſes in which he had 
always ſurpaſſed his equals ; he might have marched againſt Gen- 
ſeric, at the head of a Roman army. Such a reformation of 

national manners might be embraced by the riſing generation ; 
but it is the misfortune of thoſe princes who laboriouſly ſuſtain a 
declining monarchy, that, to obtain ſome immediate advantage, or 
to avert ſome impending danger, they are forced to-countenance, 


and even to multiply, the moſt pernicious abuſes. - - Majorian, like 


the weakeſt of his predeceſſors, was reduced to the diſgraceful expe- 
dient of ſubſtituting Barbarian auxiliaries in the place of bis unwar- 
like fubjects: and his ſuperior abilities could only be diſplayed i in the 


vigour and dexterity with which he wielded a dangerous inſtru- 


ment, ſo apt to recoil on the hand that uſed It. - Beſides the confe- 


derates, who were already engaged in the ſervice of the empire, the 
fame of his liberality and valour attracted the nations of the Da- 


nube, the Boryſthenes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many thouſands 
of the braveſt ſubjects of Attila, the Gepidz, the Oſtrogoths, the 
Rugians, the Burgundians, the Suevi, the. Alani, aſſembled in the 


Plains of Liguria; and their formidable ftrength was balanced by 
their mutual animoſities ©. They paſſed the Alps in a ſevere win- 


ter. The emperor led the way, on foot, and i in complete: armour z f 


= The review of the army, and paſſage of (it. des Peuples, &c. tom. vi. p. 875 


the Alps, contain the moſt tolerable paſſages is a more ſatisfactory e chan 


of che e (470—552.). M. de 19 885 eiter Bavaron or Sirmond. 
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Seam with his long ſtaff. the depth of the ice, or ſnow, and en- 


: couraging the Scythians, who complained of the extreme cold, by — 


the cheerful aſſurance, that they ſhould be fatisfied with the heat of 
Africa, The citizens of Lyons had preſumed to ſhut their gates: 


they ſoon implored, and experienced, the clemency of Majorian. 


He vanquiſhed Theodoric in the field; and admitted to his friend- 


ſhip and alliance, a king whom he had found not unworthy of his 
arms. The beneficial, though precarious, re-union of the greateſt 


part of Gaul and Spain, was the effect of perſuaſion, as well as of 


force; and the independent Bagaudz, who had eſcaped, or refiſt= 


_ virtues of Majorian. His camp was filled with Barbarian allies ; 
his throne was ſupported by the zeal of an affectionate people; but 


ed, the oppreſſion of former reigns, were diſpoſed to confide in the 


the emperor had foreſeen, that it was impoſſible, without a mari- 
time power, to atchieve the conqueſt of Africa. In the firſt Punic 
war, the republic had exerted ſuch incredible diligence, that, within 
ſixty days after the firſt ſtroke of the axe had been given in the foreſt, 
a fleet of one hundred and fixty gallies proudly rode at anchor in the 
ſea. Under circumſtances much leſs favourable, Majorian equalled 
the ſpirit and perſeverance of the ancient Romans. The woods of 


the Apennine were felled ; the arſenals and manufactures of Ravenna 


and Miſenum were reſtored; Italy and Gaul vied with each other 


in liberal contributions to the publick ſervice ; and the Imperial navy 


of three hundred large gallies, with an adequate proportion of tranſ- 


ports and ſmaller n was collected in the ſecure and capacious 


07 Ta ay berRolg, Ta 5 arch is the juſt and 45 Florus, l. ii. c. 2. He amuſes himſelf 


forcible diſtinction of Priſcus (Excerpt. Le. with the poetical fancy, that the trees had been 


of the Viſigoths, which were ſolemnly pro- 


much light on the hiſtory of Majorian. Jor- 


gat. p. 42.) in a ſhort fragment, which throws transformed into ſhips: and indeed the whole 
tranſaction, as it 4s, related in the firſt book of 


e e 


claimed in Galicia; and are marked in 8 bable courſe of human events. 15 
Chronicle of [dats „ ö 1 


„ 8 I * 


harbour 
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harbour of Carthagena in Spain . The intrepid countenance o 


—.— Majorian animated his troops with a confidence of victory; and if 


we might credit the hiſtorian Procopius, his courage ſometimes hur- 


ried him beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to explore, with 
his own eyes, the ſtate of the Vandals, he ventured, after diſguiſing 
the colour of his hair, to viſit Carthage, i in the character of his own 


ambaſſador: and Genſeric was afterwards mortified by the diſcovery, 
that he had entertained and diſmiſſed the emperor of the Romans, 
Such an anecdote may be rejected as an improbable fiction; 3 but it is 
a fiction which would not bave been mee HAIER, in the life of a 


hero. 


The los of Without the help of a perſonal interview, 'Genlaic was as ſufficiently 


bis fleet. 


acchainted with the genius and defi 1gns of his adyerſary. He prac- 
tiſed his cuſtomary arts of fraud and delay, but he practiſed them 
without ſucceſs. His applications for peace became each hour more 
ſubmiſſive, and perhaps more ſincere; but the inflexible Majorian 
had adopted the ancient maxim, that Rome could not be ſafe, as 


long as Carthage exiſted i in a hoſtile ſtate. The king of the Vandals 


diftruſted the valour of his native ſubjeQs, who were enervated by 


the luxury of the South; he ſuſpected the fidelity of the yanquiſhed 


people, who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant; and the deſperate 


een, which he executed, of reducing Mayryanuas into a deſert *, 
| as 


49 Taka uplici texis dum Tittore claſſem the arms claſhed of their own accord. Majo- 
Inferno ſuperoque mari, cedit omnis in rian had tinged his yellow locks W Kathe 
Syl ibi, & —_ 8 1 
ylva tibi, &c,——— 1 poliiſque potitus = 
Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 441—461. , Immenſis, robur luxu jam perdidit omne, 
The number of ſhips, which Priſcus fixes at Q valuit dum pauper erat. 
300, is magnified by an indefinite compariſon .  Panegyr. Majorian. 330. 
with the fleets of ane n and He ts applies to Genſeric, unjuſtly as 
Auguſtus. . it ſhould ſeem, the vices of his ſubje&s. 5 
$9 Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1. c. 8. p. n He burnt the villages, and poiſoned the 
194 When Genſeric conducted his un- fprings (Priſcus, p p- 42. Jo Dubos (Hift. 
* * into the arſenal of . Critique, tom. 1. p. 475+) obſerves, that the 
magazines 
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could not defeat the operations of the Roman emperor, who was at CES. Po 
liberty to land his troops on any part of the African coaſt. u. 
Genſeric was faved from impending and mevitable ruin, by the 
treachery of ſome powerful ſubjects; envious, or apprehenſive, of 
their maſter's ſucceſs. Guided. by their ſecret intelligence, he ſur- 
prifed the unguarded fleet in the bay of Carthagena: many of the ſhips 
were ſunk, or taken, or burnt ; and the preparations of three years 
were deſtroyed in a ſingle day *. After this event, the behaviour 
of the two antagoniſts ſhewed Gs ſuperior to their fortune. The 
Vandal, inſtead of being elated by this accidental victory, immedi- 
| ately renewed his ſolicitations for peace. The emperor of the Weſt, 
who was capable of forming great deſigns, and of ſupporting | heavy 
diſappointments, conſented to a treaty, or rather to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms; in the full aſſurance that, before he could reſtore his navy, he 
ſhould be ſupplied with provocations to juſtify a ſecond war. Ma- 
| Jorian returned to Italy, to proſecute his labours for the public hap- 
pineſs; and as he was conſcious of his own integrity, he might long: 
remain ignorant of the dark conſpiracy which threatened his throne 
and his life. The recent misfortune of Carthagena ſullied the glory, 
which had dazzled the eyes of the multitude : almoſt every defcrip- 
tion of civil and military officers were exaſperated: againſt the Re- 
former, ſince they all derived ſome advantage from the abuſes. which 
he endeavoured to ſuppreſs.; and the patrician Ricimer impelled the 
inconſtant paſſions. of the Barbarians againſt a prince whom he 
eſteemed and hated. The virtues of Majorian could net protect 
bim from the impetuous ſedition, which broke out in the camp near 


eee the Moors. buried: in the * Idatius, who was fafe in Gallicia from 
earth, might eſcape his deſtructive ſearch. the power of Ricimer,. boldly and: honeſtly» _ 
Two or three hundred. pits are ſometinjes declares, Vandali per proditores admoniti,,” 

dug in the ſame place; and each pit contains. &c. he diſemblea,. however,, the name of the | 

-at leaſt four hundred buſhels. of corn. a traitor. - 


0 Travels, p. 1% | | | 
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c AP. Tortona, / at the foot of the Alps. He was compelled: to abdicate 


— Imperial purple: five days after his abdication it was reported 


* 5 that he died of a dyſentery **; and the humble tomb, which covered 
.. 4 


Auguſt 7. 85 his remains, was en by the reſpect and gratitude of ſucceed- | 
ing generations. The private character of Majorian inſpired love 
and reſpect. Malicious calumny and ſatire excited his indignation, 
or, if he himſelf were the object, his contempt : but he protected 
the freedom of wit, and in the hours which the emperor gave to the 
familiar ſociety of his friends, he could 124 his taſte for Herr | 
8 without degrading the majeſty of his rank | 


Ricimer Jer It was not perhaps without ſome regret, that Ricimer hirificed 
reigns under. 


the name of his friend to the. intereſt of his ambition: but he reſolved, in a 
25 8 1— ſecond choice, to avoid the imprudent preference of ſuperior virtue | 


4%. and merit. At his command, the obſequious ſenate of Rome be- 
| Kowed the Imperial, title on Libius Severus, who aſcended the 
throne of the Weſt without emerging from the obſcurity of a private 


condition. Hiſtory has ſcarcely deigned to notice his birth, his eleva- 
tion, his character, or his death. r expired, as ſoon as his life 
became inconvenient to his N 3 and1 it would be uſeleſs to diſ- | 


3. baten de Bell. i . 8 35 Sidonius ed i reds ible 1. 
p. 194. The teſtimony of Idatius is fair and Na, xi. p. 25—31.) of a ſupper at Arles, 
impartial : Majorianum de Gallis Romam to which he was invited by Majorian, à ſhort 

* redeuntem, et Romano imperio vel nomi- time before his death. He had no intention 
«« ni res neceſſarias ordinantem; Richimer of praifing a deceaſed emperor; but a caſual 
« livore percitus, et invidorum conſilio ful- diſintereſted remark, * Subriſit Auguſtus ; ut 
* tus, fraude interficitcircumventum.”” Some erat, auQoritate ſervati, cum ſe commu- 
read Survorutz, and I am unwilling to efface *<* nioni dediſſet, joci plenus,” outweighs the 

either of the words, as they expreſs the dif- fix hundred lines of his venal panegyric. 

ferent accomplices who united in the conſpi- 5” Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem, 31). ) diſ- 
racy againſt Majorian. | miles him to heaven, 

+ $5 See che Epigrams of Ennodius, Ne Auxerat Auguſtus naturz lege Severus 
"CXxxv. inter Sirmond Opera, tom. 1. vat Divorum numerum. — | 
1903. It is flat and obſcure ; but Ennodius And an old liſt of the emperors, compoſed 

as made biſhop of Pavia fifty years after the about the time of Juſtinian, praiſes his piety, 
death of Majorian, and his praiſe FR" and fixes his reſidence at e per 
ak e n 1 2 | mee 111, 112.) 


4 „ eriminate 
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; criminate his notithial relgnt in the vacant 15 of ſix years, be © 
tween the death of Majorian, and the elevation of Anthemius. 


During that period the government was in the hands of Ricimer 


alone; and although the modeſt Barbarian diſclaimed the name of 
king, he accumulated treaſures, formed a ſeparate army, negotiated 
| private alliances, and ruled Italy with the ſame independent and de- 
ſpotic authority, which was afterwards exerciſed by Odoacer and 


Theodoric. But his dominions were bounded by the Alps ; and two 


Roman generals, Marcellinus and Egidius, maintained their alle- 
glance to the republic, by rejecting, with diſdain, the phantom 
which he ſtyled an emperor. Marcellinus ſtill adhered to the old 
religion; and the devout Pagans, who ſecretly diſobeyed the laws 
of the church and ſtate, applauded his profound ſkill in the ſcience 
of divination. But he Ener the more valuable qualifications of 
learning, virtue, and courage; the ſtudy of the Latin literature 
had improved his taſte; and his military talents had recommended 
him to the eſteem and confidence of the great Etius, in whoſe 
ruin he was involved. By a timely flight, Marcellinus eſcaped the 
rage of Valentinian, and boldly aſſerted his liberty amidſt the con- 
vulſions of the Weſtern empire. His voluntary, or reluctant, ſub- 
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Revolt of 
Marcellin us 
in Daa, 


miſſion to the authority of Majorian, was rewarded by the govern= 


ment of Sicily, and the command of an army ſtationed in that 
iſland to oppoſe, or to attack, the Vandals ; but his Barbarian mer- 
cenaries, after the emperor's death, were tempted to revolt by the 
artful liberality of Rieimer. At the head of a band of faithful fol- 
lowers, the intrepid Marcellinus occupied the province of Dalmatia, 
aſſumed the title of patrician of the Weſt, ſecured the love of his 
ſubjects by a mild and equitable reign, built a fleet, which claimed 


the dominion of the Hadriatic, and alternately alarmed the coaſts of 


- Tillemont, who is always ſcandalized Suidas has preſerved), to the partial. zeal of 
by the virtues of Infidels, attributes this ad- ſome Pagan hiſtorian (Hiſt. des Empereurs, 
e agel ag Marcellinus emmy tom. vi. p. 3 30.) 


Vox. UI. JJV 
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Italy and of Africa”. Egidius, the eee of Gaul, wo 


82 orange equalled, or at leaſt who imitated, the heroes of ancient Rome“, 
and o — 
dius in Gaul. 


proclaimed his immortal reſentment againſt the affaſſins of his be- 
loved maſter. A brave and numerous army was attached to his 
ſtandard; and, though he was prevented by the arts of Ricimer, and 
the arms of the Viſigoths, from marching to the gates of Rome, he 


maintained his independent ſovereignty beyond the Alps, and ren- 
dered the name of Egidius reſpectable both in peace and war. The 


Franks, who had puniſhed with exile the youthful follies of Childe- 


nic, elected the Roman general for their king; his vanity, rather 


than his ambition, was gratified by that ſingular honour ;/ and when 


the nation, at the end of four years, repented of the injury which they 


had offered to the Merovingian family, he patiently acquieſced in the 


. reſtoration. of the lawful prince. - The authority of Egidius ended 


Naval war | 


of _ Vane 


5 


D. 361— 


only with his life; and the ſuſpicions of poiſon and ſecret violence, 
which derived ſome countenance from the character of Ricimer, were 
eagerly entertained by the paſſionate credulity ef the Gauls*' 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the Weſtern empire was 
gradually reduced, was affficted, under the reign of Ricimer,. by the 
inceſſant 1 NAIS of the Vandal ne . In the ſpring of 

each 


2 Procopius de Bell: Vandal. I. i. c. 6. 


p- 191. In various circumſtances of the life 
of 'Marcellitus, it is not eaſy to reconcile the 
Greek hiſtorian with the Latin Chronicles of 


the times. 


1 muſt apply to Egidius, the praiſes 


which Sidonius (Panegyr. Majorian. 553.) 


beftows on a nameleſs maſter- general, who 
commanded: the rear-guard of Majorian. 
Idatius, from public report, commends his 


Chriſtian piety; and Priſcus mentions (p · 
42.) his military virtues. 
Ga Greg. Turon. I. ii, c. 12. in tom. it. 


p. 168. The Pere Daniel, whoſe. ideas were 


ſuperficial and modern, has ftarted ſome ob- 


Joftions againſt 4 tory of Childeri (Hiſt. 


de France, tom. i. Preface Hiſtorique, p. 
lexviii.. &c.) : bat they have been fairly ſa- 
tisfied by. Dubos (Hiſt. Critique, tom. i. 
p. 460—510.), and by. two authors who diſ- 
puted the prize of the Academy of Soiſſons 
P. 131177. 310—339-). With regard 
to the term of Childeric's exile, it is neceſ- 
ſary either to prolong the life of Ægidius be- 
yond- the date aſſigned by the Chronicle of 
Idatius; or to correct the text of Gregory, by 
reading guarto anno, inſtead of aaws. 


The naval war of Genſeric is deſeribed 71H 


by Priſcus (Excerpta Legation. P. 42+), Pro- 
copius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. * c. 5. p- 189, 
é | 190. 


mouth of the Nile. 
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h year, they equipped a formidable navy in the port of Carthage; C. H A 
and Genſeric himſelf, though in a very advanced age, ſtill com- 


manded in perſon the moſt important expeditions. His deſigns were 
concealed with impenetrable ſecrecy, till the moment that he hoiſted 
fail, When he was aſked by his pilot, what courſe he ſhould ſteer; 


467 


— 
—ů— 


Leave the determination to the winds (replied the Barbarian, wit! 


« pious arrogance); they will tranſport us to the guilty coaſt, whoſe 


inhabitants have provoked the divine juſtice: but if Genferie 


himſelf deigned to iſſue more preciſe orders, he judged the moſt 
wealthy to be the moſt criminal. The Vandals repeatedly viſited the 
coaſts of Spain, Liguria, Tuſcany, Campania, Lucania, Bruttium, 
Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Sicily : 


they were tempted to ſubdue the iſland of Sardinia, ſo advantage- ö 


ouſly placed in the centre of the Mediterranean; and their arms 
ſpread deſolation, or terror, from the columns of Hercules to the 
As they were more ambitious of ſpoil than of 
glory, they ſeldom attacked any fortified cities, or engaged any 
regular troops in the open field. But the celerity of their motions 
enabled them, almoſt at the ſame time, to threaten and to attack the 


moſt diſtant objects, which attracted their deſires; and as they 


always embarked a ſufficient number of horſes, they had no ſooner 
landed, than they ſwept” the diſmayed country with a body of light 
cavalry, Yet, notwithſtanding the example of their king, the native 
Vandals and Alani inſenſibly decliaed this toilſome and perilous 
warfare ; the hardy generation of the firſt conquerors was almoſt 


190. and c. 22, p. 228.), Victor Vitenſis In one paſſage the poet ſeems inſpired by his 


(de Perſecut. Vandal. I. i. c. 17., and Rui- 
nart, p. 467—481.), and in the three pane- 


gyrics of Sidonius, whoſe chronological order 


is abſurdly tranſpofed in the editions both of 
Savaron and Sirmond. (Avit. Carm. vii. 
441—45!. Majorian. Carm. v. 327—350. 
385-440. Anthem. Carm. it, 348— 386.) 


/ 


302 


ſubject, and expreſſes a ſtrong 9 o a 
lively image: 
— [inc Vandalus hoſtis 


Urget; et in noſtrum numerosa claſſe quot- 


annis f | 
Militat excidiam ; converſoque Sith Fati 
Torrida Caucaieos infert mihi Byrſa furores, 


extinguiſhed, 


. 
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3 and their ſons, who were born in Africa, enjoyed the 


of their fathers. Their place. was. readily ſupplied by a various mul- 


| titude of Moors and Romans, of captives: and outlaws; and thoſe 


deſperate. wretches, who had already violated the laws of their 
country, were the moſt eager to promote the atrocious acts which 
diſgrace. the victories. of Genſeric. In the treatment of his un- 


happy priſoners, he ſometimes conſulted. his avarice, and ſometimes 


tiations | 


the 


Eaftern 
empire, 


= 


A. D. 462, 


indulged his cruelty; and the maſſacre of five hundred noble 
citizens of Zant or Zacynthus, whoſe: mangled. bodies he caſt into 
the Ionian ſea, was NOT by hy mT mine to . lateſt 


poſterity. PRONE 
Such crimes could not hes A "Rs _ W * os the 


war which the king of the Vandals proſecuted. againſt the: Roman 
empire was juſtified by a ſpecious and reaſonable motive. The 


widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom he had. led captive: from 


| Rome to Carthage, was the ſole heireſs of the Theodoſian houſe; 


her eldeſt daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant wife of Hunne- 
ric, his eldeſt ſon; and the ſtern father, aſſerting a legal claim, which 


could not eaſily be. refuted. or ſatisfied, demanded a. juſt proportion 


of the Imperial patrimony. An; adequate, or at leaſt a valuable, 


compenſation was offered by the Eaſtern emperor, to purchaſe ane- 


ceſſary peace. Eudoxia and her younger daughter, Placidia, were 
honourably reſtored, and the fury of the Vandals was confined to 


the limits of the Weſtern empire. The Italians, deſtitute: of a naval 


force, which alone was capable of protecting their coaſts, implored 
| the aid of the more fortunate nations of the Eaſt ; who had formerly 


: the Weſtern Romans, inſtead of arms and e could only obtain 


acknowledged, in peace and war, the ſupremacy of Rome. But 
the perpetual diviſion of the two empires had alienated their intereſt 


and their inclinations ; the faith of a recent treaty was alleged; and 


the 
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the affiance of a' coli and ineffectual mediation. The r Ri- 
eimer, who had long ſtruggled with the difficulties of his ſituation, 
was at length reduced to addreſs the throne of Conſtantinople in the 
humble language of a ſubject; and Italy ſubmitted, as the price and 
ſecurity of the alliance, to accept a maſter from the choice of the 
emperor of the Eaſt. It is not the purpoſe of the preſent chapter, 
or even of the preſent volume, to continue the diſtinct ſeries of the 
Byzantine hiſtory; but a conciſe view of the reign and character of 
the emperor Leo, may explain the laſt efforts that were attempted to 


ſave the falling empire of the Weſt *. 
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Since the death of the younger Theodoſius, the domeſtic repoſe of Leo, empe- 


Conſtantinople had never been interrupted by war or faction. Pul- 
cheria had beſtowed. her hand, and the ſceptre of the Eaſt, on the 
| modeſt virtue of Marcian : he gratefully reverenced her auguſt rank 

and virgin chaſtity; and, after her death, he gave his people the 
example of the religious worſhip, that was due to the memory of the 
Imperial faint®. 
Marcian ſeemed: to behold with indifference the misfortunes of 
Rome; and the obſtinate refuſal of a brave and active prince, to 
draw his ſword againſt the Vandals, was aſcribed to a ſecret pro- 
h mile, which had formerly been exacted from him when he was a 


— 


Attentive to the proſperity of his own dominions, 


ror of the 
Eaſt, 
A. D. 457— 


474+ 


en The poet himſelf is compelled to ac- © The original authors of the reigns of 


knowledge the diſtreſs of Ricimer : 


Præterea invictus Ricimer quem publica fata 
Reſpiciunt, proprio ſolus vix Marie repellit — 


Piratam per rura vagum 
Italy addreſſes her complaint to the Tyber, 
and Rome, at the ſolicitation of the river- 
god, tranſports herſelf to Conſtantinople, re- 
nounces her ancient claims, and implores the 
friendſhip of Aurora, the goddeſs of the Eaſt. 


This fabulous machinery, which the genius 


of Claudian had uſed and abuſed, is the con- 
tant and miſerable reſource of the muſe of 


moires Eccleſ. tom. xv. p. 181184. 


Marcian, Leo, and Zeno, are reduced to 
ſome imperfect fragments, whoſe deficiencies 
muſt be ſupplied from the more recent com- 
pilations of T dee Zonaras, and Ce- 


drenus. 


os St. Pulcheria died A. D. 453, four 
years before her nominal huſband; and her 
feſtival is celebrated on the roth of Septem- 
ber by the modern Greeks: the bequeathed 
an immenſe patrimony to pious, or at leaſt 
to eccleſiaſtical, uſes. See Tillemont, Me- 


captive 


„ 
+ 1 
Werner 


* 
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captive in the power of Genſeric ® . The death of Marcian, after a a 
reign of ſeven years, would have expoſed the Eaſt to the danger of 
a popular election, if the ſuperior weight of a ſingle family had not 


been able to incline the balance in favour of the candidate whoſe 


intereſt they ſupported. The patrician Aſpar might have placed 


the diadem on his own head, if he would have ſubſcribed the 


Nicene creed. During three generations, the armies of the Eaſt 
were ſucceſſively commanded by his father, by himſelf, and by his 
ſon Ardaburius : his Barbarian guards formed a military force that 
overawed the palace and the capital; and the liberal diſtribution of 
his immenſe treaſures rendered Aſpar as popular as he was power- 
ful. He recommended the obſcure name of Leo of Thrace, a mili- 
tary tribune, and the principal ſteward of his houſehold. His 
nomination was unanimouſly ratified by the ſenate; and the ſervant 
of Aſpar received the Imperial crown from the hands of the patri- 
arch, or biſhop, who was permitted to "expreſs, by this unuſual 


ceremony, the ſuffrage of the Deity . This emperor, the firſt of 
the name of Leo, has been diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Great ; 


from a ſucceſſion of princes, who gradually fixed, in the opinion of 
the Greeks, a very humble ſtandard of heroic, or at leaft of royal, 
perfection. Yet the temperate firmneſs with which Leo reſiſted the 


5 oppreſſion of his benefactor, ſhewed that he was conſcious of his duty 


and of his prerogative. Aſpar was aftoniſhed to find that his influ- 
ence could no longer appoint a præfect of Conſtantinople : he pre- 
ſumed to reproach his ſovereign with a breach of. promiſe, and inſo- 
Teatly ſhaking his ban, ” It i is not proper (aid 18 that the man 


6 See Provepld de Bell. Vandal. I. i. e. 4. * Theophanes, p. 5 This appears to 


p- 185. be the firſt origin of a ceremony, which all 


YT 1 rom this diſability of Aſpar to rent the Chriſtian princes of the world have ſince 
the throne, it may be inferred that the ſtain adopted; and from which the clergy have 
of Hereſy was perpetual and indelible, while deduced the moſt formidable conſequences. 
that of Barbari/ze diſappeared i in the ſecond - I 8 
generation. 


6c who 
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„ who is inveſted with this garment. ſhould hi guilty of bi 
Nor is it proper (replied Leo), that a prince ſhould be compelled 
* to reſign his own judgment, and the public intereſt, to the will 
« of a ſubjectꝰ. After this extraordinary ſcene, it was impoſſible 
that the reconciliation, of the emperor and the patrician could be ſin- 


cere ; or, at leaſt, that it could be ſolid and permanent. An army of 


Iſaurians was ſecretly levied, and introduced into Conſtantinople; 
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and while Leo undermined the authority, and prepared the diſgrace, 


of the family of Aſpar, his mild and cautious behaviour reſtrained 
them from any raſh and deſperate attempts, which might have been 


fatal to themſelves or their enemies. The meaſures of peace and 


war were affected by this internal revolution. As long as Aſpar 


degraded the majeſty of the throne, the ſecret correſpondence of 


religion and intereſt engaged him to favour the cauſe of Genſeric. 
When Leo had delivered himſelf from that ignominious ſervitude, 


he liſtened to the complaints of the Italians; reſolved to extirpate 


the tyranny of the Vandals; and declared his alliance with his col- 


league, Anthemius, whom he hows e with the diadem 


and purple of the Weſt. 
The virtues of Anthemius hi 8 On: . ſince 


the Imperial deſcent, which he could only deduce from the 


uſurper Procopius, has been ſwelled into a line of emperors ”', 
But the merit of his immediate Parents, their honours, and *. 


Cedrenus (p. 3685 346. y. who was con- 7 Tai tu civis ab urbe 


verſant with the writers of better days, has 


preſerved the remarkable words of Aſpar, 


Baownu Tor aura T1 ankgya wig PrCAnnra & 
| xen ien he ο s 


7 The power of the Iſaurians agitated the 
* nee en © then: proceeds to relate the private life and: 


Eaſtern empire in the two ſucceeding reigns 
of Zeno and Anaſtaſius; but it ended in the 
deſtruftion- of thoſe Barbarians,” who main- 
_ tained: their fierce independence about two. 
| hundred. and FO Years. 


„ 
Auguſtis venit a proa vit. | 
The poet (Sidon. Panegyr. Anthem. 67—306.): 
fortunes of the future emperor, with which 
he muſt have. been very imperfectly ac- 
quainted, 


riches, 


Procopio genitore' micas ; cui priſca pro- | 


Anthemius 
emperor of + 
the Weſt, 
A. D. 467— 
472. 
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e H A P. riches, rendered Anthemius one of the moſt" illuſtrious” ſubjects of 


XXX VI. 


— ue East. His father, Procopius, obtained, after his Perſian em- 


A. D. 467, 
April 12. 


cope another (22, &c.). 


baſſy, the rank of general and patrician; and the name of Anthe- 


mius was derived from his maternal grandfather, the celebrated 


prefect, who protected, with ſo much ability and ſucceſs, the infant 


'reign of Theodoſius. The grandſon of the præfect was raiſed above 


the condition of a private ſubject, by his marriage with Euphemia, 


the daughter of the emperor Marcian. This ſplendid alliance, 
which might ſuperſede the neceſſity of merit, haſtened the promo- 
tion of Anthemius to the ſucceſlive dignities of count, of maſter- 


general, of conſul, and of patrician ; and his merit or fortune claimed 
the honours of a. victory, which was obtained on the banks of the 
Danube, over the Huns. Without indulging an extravagant ambi- 
tion, the ſon-in-law of Marcian. might hope to be bis ſucceſſor ; but 
Anthemius ſupported the diſappointment with courage and patience; 
and his ſubſequent elevation was univerſally approved by the public, 


| who eſteemed him worthy to reign, till he aſcended the throne ”*. 


The emperor of the Weſt marched from Conſtantinople, attended by 
ſeveral counts of high diſtinction, and a body of guards almoſt equal 
to the ſtrength and numbers of a regular army: he entered Rome in 
triumph, and the choice of Leo was confirmed by the ſenate, the 


people, and the Barbarian confederates of Italy”, The ſolemn inau- 
guration of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials of his daughter 


and the patrician Ricimer ; a fortunate event, which was conſidered 


as the firmeſt ſecurity of the union and happineſs of the ſtate. 


The wealth of two empires was oftentatiouſly diſplayed ; and 
many ſenators completed their ruin by an expenſive effort to Anise 


+72 Sidonius diſcovers, wh tolerable in- 73 The poet again celebrates che unanĩ- 
genuity, that this diſappointment. added new mity of all orders of the ſtate (1 5—22.): 
luſtre to the virtues of Anthemius (210, &c.), and the Chronicle of Idatius mentions the 
who declined one ſceptre, and ar * forces which attended his march, | 
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their Poverty. All ſerious buſineſs was ſuſpended during this feſti- C K 4 P. 
val; the courts of juſtice were ſhut ; the ſtreets of Rome, the thea- — | 
tres; the places of public and private reſort, reſounded with hyme- 

næal ſongs and dances ; and the royal bride, clothed in filken robes, 

with a crown on her Koa was conducted to the palace of Wire, l 

who lad changed his military dreſs for the habit of 4 confiil ind 4 

ſenator. On this memorable decaſion, Sidonius, whoſe early am- 

bition had beeh ſo fatally blaſted; appeared as the orator of Auvergne, 

iniong the provincial deputies who addreſſed the throne with con- 
gratulations or complaints. The caletids of January were now A. D 468; 
apptdachitig, and the verial pdet, who had loved Avitus, and efteem- . 
ed Majoriar; was perſuaded by his friends to celebrate, in herojc 

verſe, the merit, the felicity, the ſecond conſulſhip, and the future 

triumphs of the emperor Anthemius. Sidonius pronounced, with 
aſſurance ald facceſs, 4 panegyri e which is ſtill extant; and what 

ever might be tlie 5 on citier of the ſubject or of the 
compoſition, the welcome flatterer was immediately rewarded with 

the płæfecture of Rome, a alghtty which placed him among the 
illuſtrious perſonages of the empire, till he wiſely preferred the 

more reſpectable character of a biſhop and a faint”; | 
The Greeks ambĩtiouſſy commend the piety and catholic faith of The feſtival | 
the emperor whom they gave to the Weſt; nor do they forget to dez b 
obſerve, that when he left Conſtantinople, he converted his palace 5 

into the pious UII. of a public bath, a church, and an hoſpi- 

tal for old men . Let ſome 3 appearances are found to ſully 


the 


74 . autem nuptiis Patricii Rici- his WF bis Hie ipſe 1 fi non 
meris, cui filia perennis Auguſti in ſpem 66 judicium, certe ev entum, boni operis, 
| Publicz | ſecuritatis copulabatur. The jour- «© accepit.” He was made biſhop of Cler- 
ney of Sidonius from Lyons, and the feſtival mont, A. D. 471. Tillemont, Mem. Ec- 
of Rome, are deſcribed with ſome ſpirit. L. cleſ. tom. xvi. p. 70 
i. epiſt. 5. p. 9—13. Epiſt. g. p. 21. | 75 The palace of Anthemius flood on the 
1s Sidonius (I. 1. epiſt, 9. p. 23, 24.) banks of the Propontis. In the ninth cen- 
very fairly ſtates his motives his labour, and tury, a the ſon-in-law of the emperor 
| Vor- Il. | 3P | TI 
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the unpopular indulgence 


TRE DECLINE. AND FALL. 


c BAT. the theological fame of 1 From the converſation. of Phi- 
— lotheus, a Macedonian ſectary, he had imbibed the ſpirit of religious 
toleration; and the Heretics of Rome would have aſſembled with 
impunity, if the bold and vehement cenſure which pope Hilary 
pronounced in the church of St. Peter, had not obliged him to abjure 


Even the Pagans, a feeble and obſcure 
remnant, conceived ſome vain hopes from the indifference, or par- 


Uuality, of Anthemius; and his ſingular friendſhip for the philoſopher 
Severus, whom he promoted to the conſulſhip, was aſcribed to a 


ſecret. project, of reviving the ancient worſhip of the Gods”, 

Theſe idols were crumbled into duſt : and the mythology which 
had once been the creed of nations, was ſo univerſally diſbe- 
lieved, that it might be employed without ſcandal, or at leaſt 
without ſuſpicion, by Chriſtian poets ”*. Yet the veſtiges of ſuper- 
ſtition were not abſolutely obliterated, and the feſtival of the Luper- 
calia, whoſe origin had preceded the foundation of Rome, was ftill 
celebrated under the reign of Anthemius. The ſavage and ſimple 


rites were expreſſive of an early ſtate of ſociety before the invention 
of arts and agriculture. The ruſtic deities who preſided over the 
toils and pleaſures of the paſtoral life, Pan, Faunus, and their train 
of re were uch as the er. of ſhepherds might create, ſportive, 


Theophilus, obtained permiſſion to purchaſe . Damaſcius, in the life of the. philoſo- 


the ground; and ended his days in a mona-. pher Iſidore, apud Photium, p. 1049. Da- 


ſtery which he founded on that delightful 


ſpot. Ducange, Conſtantinopolis Chriſtiana, 


p. 117. 152. 
. 77 Papa Hilarus. apud beatum Pe- 


* trum Apoſtolum, palam ne id fieret clara 


voce conftrinxit, in tantum ut non ea faci- 
enda cum interpoſitione juramenti idem pro- 


mitteret Imperator. Gelaſius Epiſtel. ad An- 
dronicum, apud Baron. A. D. 467. Ne 3. 
The cardinal obſerves, with ſome compla- 
ceney, that it was much eaſier to plant he- 


reßes at Conſtantinople, 88 at Rome. 


maſcius, who lived under Juſtinian, com- 


poſed another work, conſiſting of 570 præ- 
ternatural ſtories of ſouls, dæmons, appari- 


tions, the dotage of Platonic Paganiſm. 


79 In the poetical works of Sidonius, which 
he afterwards condemned (I. ix. epiſt. 16. 
p- 285.), the fabulous deities are the prin- 
cipal actors. If Jerom was ſcourged by the 
angels for only reading Virgil; the biſhop of 
Clermont, for ſuch a vile imitation, deſerved 


an additional whipping from the muſes, 


petulant, 
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lice was inoffenſive. A goat was the offering the beſt adapted to — 


their character and attributes the fleſh of the victim was roaſted on 
willow ſpits; and the riotous youths, who crowded to the feaſt, ran 
naked about the fields, with leather thongs in their hands, communi- 


cating, as it was ſuppoſed, the bleſſing of fecundity to the women 


vrhom they touched *. The altar of Pan was erected, perhaps by 
Evander the Arcadian, in a dark receſs i in the fide of the Palatine- 
hill, watered by a perpetual fountain, and ſhaded by an hanging 
grove. A tradition, that, in the ſame place, Romulus and Remus 
were ſuckled by the wolf, rendered it ſtill more ſacred and venerable 
in the eyes of the Romans; and this ſylvan ſpot was gradually ſur- 
rounded by the ſtately edifices of the Forum. After the conver- 
ſion of the Imperial city, the Chriſtians ſtill continued, in the month 
of February, the annual celebration of the Lupercalia ; to which 
they aſcribed a ſecret and myſterious influence on the genial powers 


of the animal and vegetable world. The biſhops of Rome were ſoli- 
citous to aboliſh a profane cuſtom, ſo repugnant to the ſpirit of 


Chriſtianity ; but their zeal was not ſupported by the authority of the 
civil magiſtrate ; the inveterate abuſe ſubſiſted till the end of the fifth 


Century, and. pope Gelaſius, who purified the capital from the laſt 
ſtain of idolatry, appealed; by a formal apology, the murmurs of | 


the ſenate and people 


2 Ovid (Faſt. 1. i. 2674529) has given 


an amuſing deſcription of the follies of anti- 
quity, which Kill inſpired ſo much reſpect, 
that a grave magiſtrate, running naked through 


the ſtreets, was not an obje& of aſtoniſhment 


or laughter. | 
i See Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. i. p. 25. 65. 
edit. Hudſon. The Roman antiquaries, 


Donatus (I. ii. c. 18. p. 173, 174.) and 
Nardini (p. 386, 387. ), have laboured to 
aſcertain the true fituation of the Lon, 


3 


morem priſtinum colenda conſtituebant. 


n Baronius publiſhed, from the MSS. of 


the Vatican, this epiſtle of pope Gelaſius 


* 


(A. D. 496. Ne 28=45.), which is entitled 
Adverſus Andromachum Senatorem, cæte- 
roſque Romanos, qui Lupercalia ſecundum - 


Ge- 


laſius always ſuppoſs that his adverſaries are 


nominal Chriſtians; and that he may not 
yield to them in abſurd prejudice, he im- 
putes to this harmleſs feſtival, all the er 


mities of the age. 


3 


Ia 
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THE DECLINE. AND, FALL 


Rn nnd rity; and profeſſes the affection, of a father, for his ſon Anthemiue, 


Preparations 
againſt the 
andals of 


Africa, 


A. D. 468. 


with whom he had divided the adminiſtration of the univerſe ©, 
The ſituation, and perhaps the character, of Leo, diſſuaded him from 
expoſing his perſon to the toils and. dangers of an African war. But 
the powers of the Eaſtern empire were ſtrenuouſſy exerted to deliver 
Italy and che Mediterranean from the Vandals ; and Genſeric, who 
had ſo long oppreſſed both the land and ſea, was threatened from 
every fide with a formidable invaſion. The campaign was opened 


dy a bold and ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the præfect Heraclius**®, The 


troops of Egypt, Thebais, and Libya, were embarked under his 
command : and the Arabs, with a train of horſes and camels, opened 

the roads of the deſert. Heraclius landed on the coaſt of Tripoli, | 
furpriſed and ſubdued the cities of that province, and prepared, by a 
Kborious march, which Cato had formerly executed ®, to join the 


Imperial army under the walls of Carthage. The intelligence of this 


Joſs extorted from Genſerie ſome inſidious and ineffectual propoſitions 
of peace: but he was ftill more ſeriouſly alarmed by the reconcilia- 


tion of Marcellinus with the two empires, The independent patri- 


ctan had been perſuaded to acknowledge the legitimate title of An- 


themius, \ whom. he accompanied i in his Journey to Rome; the Dal- 


15 8 nos a totius mundi regimen 
commiſit ſuperna proviſio . . . Pius et 
2 mphator ſemper Auguſtus filius noſter 

themius, licet Divina Majeſtas et noſtra 
ereatio pietati ejus plenam Imperii commi- 
ſerit poteſtatem, &c. +... Such is the dig- 


nified ſtyle of Leo, whom Anthemius re- 


y names, Dominus et Pater meus 


ſpectfull 
Princeps ſacratiſſimus Leo. See Novell. An- 


* tit. ü. fi. P. 36 07 ee. 


* The expedition of Heraclius is. clouded: 
with difficulties (Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empe- 


reurs, tom. vi. p. 640. ), and it requires ſome 


dexterity to uſe the circumſtances afforded 


> . 


by Theophanes, without injury to the more 


reſpectable evidence of Procopius. 


* The march of Cato from Berenice, in 
the province of Cyrene, was much longer 


than that of Heraclius from Tripoli. He 


paſſed the deep ſandy deſert in thirty days, 
and it was found neceſſary to provide, beſides 
the ordinary ſupplies, a great number of ſkins 
filled with water, and ſeveral FHlli, who were 


ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the art of ſucking the 
wounds which had been made by the ſerpents | 


of their native country. See Plutarch in 
Caton. Uticenſ. tom. iv. p. 275. Strabon. 


Geograph. l. XVii. p. 1193. , 


matian 
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of Marcellinus expelled the Vandals from the iſland of Sardinia; — 


and the languid efforts of the Weſt added ſome weight to the im- 


menſe preparations of the Eaſtern Romans. The expence of the 
naval armament, which Leo ſent againſt the Vandals, has been 
diſtinctly aſcertained; and the curious and inſtructive account dif- 


plays the wealth of the declining empire. The royal demeſnes, or 


private patrimony of the prince, ſupplied ſeventeen thouſand pounds 
of gold; forty-ſeven thouſand pounds of gold, and ſeven hundred 


thouſand of ſilver, were levied and paid into the treaſury by the 


Prætorian præfects. But the cities were reduced to extreme poverty; 
and the diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a valuable 
object of the revenue, does not ſuggeſt the idea of a juſt, or merciful, 

adminiſtration, The whole expence, by whatſoever means it was 
defrayed, of the African campaign, amounted to the ſum of one 
hundred and. thirty thouſand pounds of gold, about five millions two 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, at a time when the value of money 
appears, from the comparative price. of corn, to have been ſomewhat 


higher.than i in the preſent age. The fleet that failed from Con- 


ſtantinople to Carthage, confited of eleven hundred and thirteen 


ſhips, and the. number of foldiers and mariners exceeded one hundred 


thouſand men. Baſiliſcus, the brother of the empreſs Vorina, was 
entruſted, with this important command. His ſiſter, the wife of 
Leo, had exaggerated the merit. of his farmer exploits againſt the 
Scythians. But the diſcovery of his guilt, or incapacity, was re- 
ſerved for the African war ; .and his friends could only fave his mi- 


% The principal ſum is clearly expreſſed 


by Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 6. p. 


191.); the ſmaller conſtituent parts, which 

Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. vi. 

p- 396.) has laboriouſly collected from the 

e N are leſs certain, and leſs 
| 


people. 


important. The hiſtorian Malchas laments - 


the public miſery (Excerpt.' ex Suida in 


Corp. Hiſt. Byzant. p. 58.) ; but he is ſure- 


ty unjuſt, when he charges Leo with hoard- 
ing. the. treaſures which he extorted from the 


| Iitary 
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BN reputation, by aſſerting, that he had conſpired with Afpar to 


ure: Genſeric, and to betray the laſt hope of the Weſtern empire. 


Failure of the ; Experience has ſhewn, that the ſucceſs of an invader moſt com- 


monly depends on the vigour and celerity of his operations. The 


ſtrength and ſharpneſs of the firſt impreſſion are blunted by delay; 


the health and ſpirit of the troops inſenſibly languiſh i in a diſtant cli- 
mate the naval and military force, a mighty effort which perhaps 
can never be repeated, is ſilently conſumed ; and every hour that is 
waſted in negotiation, accuſtoms the enemy to contemplate and ex- 
amine thoſe hoſtile terrors, which, on their firſt appearance, he 


- deemed irreſiſtible. The formidable navy of Baſiliſcus purſued its 


proſperous navigation. from the Thracian Boſphorus to the coaſt of 
Africa. He landed his troops at Cape Bona, or the promontory of 


Mercury, about forty miles from Carthage. The army of Hera- 


clius, and the fleet of Marcellinus, either joined or ſeconded the 
Imperial lieutenant ; and the Vandals, who oppoſed his progreſs by 
ſea or land, were face vanquiſhed. If Baſiliſcus had ſeized 


Vers 


| the moment of conſternation, and boldly advanced to the capital, 


Carthage muſt have ſurrendered, and the kingdom of the Vandals 
was extinguiſhed. | Genſeric beheld the danger with firmneſs, and 
eluded it with his veteran dexterity. He proteſted, in the moſt re- 
ſpeaful language, that he was ready to ſubmit his perſon, and his 
dominions, to the will of the emperor ; but he requeſted a truce of 
five days to regulate che terms of his ſubmiſſion; and it was univer- 


| ſally believed, that his ſecret liberality contributed to the ſucceſs of 


this public negotiation. Inſtead of obſtinately refuſing whatever in- 


13 This promontory is forty miles from 2 Theophanes (p. 100.) affirms that many 
Carthage (Procop. l. i. c. 6. p. 192.), and ſhips of the Vandals were ſunk. The aſſer- 


twenty leagues from Sicily (Shaw? s Travels, tion of Jornandes (de Succeſſione Regn.), that 


P. 89.) . Scipio landed farther in the bay, Baſiliſcus attacked Carthage, muſt be undere | 


at the. Fair promontory : ſee the auimated Good 1 in a very 8 * 
lena of ** xxix. 26, —— aaa | 
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Alas his enemy fo earneſtly ſolicited, the guilty, or the eredu- GAR Fo 
1ous, - Baſiliſcus conſented to the fatal truce ; and his imprudent ſ wy 


curity ſeemed to proclaim, that he already conſidered himſelf as the 
conqueror of Africa. During this ſhort interval, the wind became 
favourable to the deſigns of Genſeric. He manned his largeſt ſhips 
of war with the braveſt of the Moors and Vandals; z and they towed 
after them many large barks, filled with combuſtible materials. In 
the obſcurity of the night, theſe deſtructive veſſels were impelled 


againſt the unguarded and unſuſpecting fleet of the Romans, who 
were awakened by the ſenſe of their inſtant danger. Their cloſe 


and crowded: order aſſiſted the progreſs of the fire, | which Was com- 
municated with rapid and irreſiſtible violence ; and the noiſe of the 
| wind, the crackling of the flames, the diſſonant cries of the ſoldiers 
and mariners, who could neither command, nor obey, increaſed the 


horror of the nocturnal tumult. Whilſt they laboured to extricate 
themſelves from the fire-ſhips,. and to fave at leaft a part of the navy, 


the gallies of Genſeric aſſaulted them with temperate and diſciplined | 


valour; and many of the Romans, who eſcaped the fury of the flames, 
were deſtroyed or taken by the victorious Vandals. Among the 
events of that diſaſtrous night, the heroic, or rather deſperate, cou- 
rage of John, one of the principal officers of Baſiliſcus, has reſcued 
his name from oblivion. When the ſhip, which he had bravely 
defended, was almoſt conſumed, he threw himſelf in his armour into 
the ſea, diſdainfully rejected the eſteem and pity of Genſo, the ſon of 
Genſeric, who preſſed him to accept honourable quarter, and ſunk 


under the waves; exclaiming. with his laſt breath, that he would 


never fall alive into the hands of thoſe impious dogs. Actuated by 


a far different ſpirit, Baſiliſcus, whoſe ſtation was the moſt remote 
from danger, diſgracefully fled in the beginning of the engagement, 
returned to Conſtantinople with the loſs of more than half of his 


fleet and my, and ſheltered his guilty head in the ſanctuary of St. 
| wh Sophia, 
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© 8 A 2. Bertie, till his ſiſter, by her teats ahl entreaties, could obtain tis | 


, Tn | 


his moſt formidable antagoniſts 


pardon from the indignant emperor. Heraclius effected his retreat 
through the deſert z Marcellinus retired to Sicily; where he was aſ- 
Laſfinated, perhaps at the inſtigation of Ricimer, by one of his own 
eaptains ; and the king of the Vandals expreſſed his ſurpriſe ad ſa- 
tisfaction, that the Romans ne ſhould remove from the world 
Atſter the failure of this great ex- 
Pedition, Genſerie again Veeshe the tyrant of the ſex : the coaſts of 
Italy, Greeee, and Aſia; were again expoſed to his revenge and 


avarice ; Tripoli and Sardinia returned to his bbedienice ; ; he added 


A. D. 477. 


Conqueſts of” 
the Viſigoths 
in Spain and. 
Gaul,. 

A. D. 462— 


472. 


Sicily to the number of his Provinces'; and, before be died, in the 
Fulrieſs of years and of glory, he he beheld the final extinftion of the 
empire of the Weſt *. | 

During his long and active r reign, the African monareh bad ftii= 
diouſly cultivated the friendſhip of the Barbariatis of Europe, whoſe 
arms he might employ in a ſeaſonable and effectual diverſion againſt 
the two empires. Aﬀter the death of Attila, he retiewed his alliance 


with the Viſigoths of Gaul; and the ſons of the elder Theodoric, 


who ſucceſſively reigned over that warlike nation, were eaſily per- 
ſuaded, by the ſenſe of intereſt, to forget the cruel affront which 
Genſeric had infficted on their ſiſter ®, The death of the emperor 
Majortan delivered Theodortc the ſecond from the reſtraint of fear, and 
perhaps of honour ; ; he violated his recent treaty with the Romans 3 


% Damaſcius in Vit. Ifidor. apud Phot. 
p. 1048. It will appear, by comparing the 


three ſhort chronicles of the times, that Mar- 


cellinus had fought near Carthage, and was 


-  killedin Sicily. 
0 For the African war, ſee Procopius (de 


Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6. p. 191, 192, 193.) 


Theophanes' (p. 99, 100, 701.) Cedrenus 


(P. 3493 350-), and Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiv. 


p. 50, f.). Monteſquieu (Conſiderations 


_ GR c. c. xx. tom. Ul, p. 470 


5 


bas made a- judicious obſervation on the fai- | 


lure of theſe great naval armaments. 
o Jornandes is our beſt guide through the 


Teigns of Theodoric II. and Euric (de Rebus 


Geticis, c. 44» 45» 46, 47. P. 675—681. ). 
Idatins ends too ſoon, and Ifidore is too ſparing. 
of the information which he might have given 
on the affairs of Spain. The events that re- 
late to Gaul are laboriouſly illaſtrated in the 


third book of the Abbẽ Dubos, Hiſt, R ä 


tom. i. p. 60. | 
8 and 
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dominions, became the immediate reward of his perfidy. The ſelfiſh — 


policy of Ricimer encouraged him to invade the provinces which 
were in the poſſeſſion of Egidius, his rival: but the active count, by 
the defence of Arles, and the victory of Orleans, ſaved Gaul, and 


checked, during his lifetime, the progreſs of the Viſigoths. Their 
ambition was ſoon rekindled; and the deſign of extinguiſhing the 


Roman empire in Spain and Gaul, was conceived, and almoſt com- 


pleted, in the reign of Euric, who aſſaſſinated his brother Theodoric, 


and diſplayed, with a more ſavage temper, ſuperior abilities, both in 
peace and war. He paſſed the Pyrenees at the head of a numerous 
army, ſubdued the cities of Saragoſſa and Pampeluna, vanquiſhed 
in battle the martial nobles of the Tarragoneſe province, carried his 
victorious arms into the heart of Luſitania, ' and permitted the Suevi 
to hold the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic monarchy of 
Spain *. The efforts of Euric were not leſs vigorous, or leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful, in Gaul; and throughout the country that extends from 
the Pyrenees to the Rhone and the Loire, Berry, and Auvergne, 
were the only cities, or dioceſes, which refuſed to acknowledge him 


as their maſter Ia the defence of Clermont, their principal town, 
the inhabitants of Auvergne ſuſtained, with inflexible reſolution, the 


miſeries of war, peſtilence, and famine ; and the Viſigoths, relin- 
quiſhing the fruitleſs fiege, ſuſpended the hopes of that important 
conquelt. The youth of the province were animated by the heroic, 
and almoſt incredible, valour of Ecdicius, the ſon of the emperor 
Avitus“, who n. a enen a with only en horſemen, 


on see ei Hig. are. tom. 4A. the fate of his country. See l. v. epiſt. 1. 
I. v. e. 5. p. 162. | eg $49s K 26 
88. — imperfect, but original, picture of 1% Sidonius, 1. wu. epi 3. P- 65—68. 


1, eſpecially of A a Greg. Turon. I. ii. c. 24. in tom. ii. p. 174. 
Gau more pec „ 5 7 Jornandes, c. 45. p. 675. Perhaps Ecdicius 


by Sidonius; who, as a ſenator, and after- was only the ſon-in-law of Avitus, his wife's 
wards as a biſhop, was deeply intereſted 1 in fon by another huſband. 7 


i 
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Trial of Ar- 
vandus, 


A. D. 468. 


— 
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boldly attacked the Gothic army, and, after maintaining a flying 
Kirmiſh, retired ſafe and victorious within the walls of Clermont. 


His charity was equal to his courage: in a time of extreme ſcar- 
city, four thouſand poor were fed at his expence; andchis private 


influence levied an army of Burgundians for the deliverance of Au- 
vergne. From his virtues alone the faithful citizens) of Gaul derived 
any hopes of ſafety or freedom; and even ſuch virtues were inſuffi- 
cient to avert the impending ruin of their country, ſinoe they were 
anxious to learn from his authority and example, whether they ſhould 


prefer the alternative of exile, or ſervitude . The public confidence 
was loſt; the reſources of the ſtate were exhauſted; and the Gauls 


had too much reaſon to believe, that Anthemius, who reigned in 
Italy, was incapable of protecting his diſtreſſed ſubjects beyond the 
Alps. The feeble emperor could only procure for their defence the 
ſervice of twelve thouſand Britiſh auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of 
the independent kings, or chieſtains, of the iſland, was perſuaded to 


tranſport his troops to the continent of Gaul: he ſailed up the Loire, 
and eſtabliſhed his quarters in Berry, where the people complained 


of theſe oppreſſive allies, till ny vere deſtroyed, or Gilperſed, 15 


. the Arms of the Viſigoths 10 45 4 460 1 _ 45 Fe => 


One of the laſt acts of Juriclificn, n Aid, ſenate e exer- 
ciſed over their ſubjects of Gaul, was the, trial and condemnation of 
Arvandus, the Prætorian præfect. Sidonius, who rejoices that he 
lived under a reign in which he might pity and aſſiſt a ſtate-crimi- 
nal, has expreſſed, with tenderneſs and freedom, the faults of his 


ds The Kikory of theſe Britons may be 


3 Si 9 5 a republic vires, ü præſi- 


dia, ſi nullæ, quantum rumor eſt, Anthemii 
principis opes, ſtatuit, te auctore, nobilitas 


ſeu patriam dimittere ſeu capillos (Sidon. I. ii. 


epiſt. i. p. 33-). The laſt words (Sirmond 
Not. p. 25.) may likewiſe denote the clerical 


tonſure, which was N the choice of Si- 


donius himſelf. 


and a | 


traced in Jornandes (c. 45. P. 678.), Sido- 
nius (I. iii. epiſtol. 9. p. 73, 74.) and Gre- 
gory of Tours (I. it. c. 18, in tom. ii. p. 
170.) . Sidonius (who ſtyles theſe mercenary 
troops argutos, armatos, . tumultuoſos, vir- 
tute, numero, contubernio, contumaces) ad- 
dreſſes their general in a tone of Fe 


indiſereet 
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indiſcreet ind unfortunate. friend *. From the perils which he had C 
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eſcaped, Arvandus imbibed confideats; rather than wiſdom; and 


ſich was the various, though uniform, imprudence of his behaviour, 
that his proſperity muſt appear much more ſurpriſing than his down- 
fal. The ſecond præfecture, which he obtained within the term of 
five years, aboliſhed the merit and popularity of his preteding ad- 
miniſttation. His eaſy temper was corrupted by flattery, and ex- 
afperated by oppoſition; he was forced to ſatisfy his importunate 


creditors with the ſpoils of the province; his capricious inſolence 


offended the nobles of Gaul, and he ſunk under the weight of the 
public hatred. The mandate of his diſgrace ſummoned him to juſtify 


his conduct before the ſenate ; and he paſſed the ſea of Tuſcany with 


a fayourable wind, the preſage, as he vainly imagined, of his future 
fortunes. A decent reſpect was ſtill obſerved for the Prefeforian 


rank ; and on his arrival at Rome, Arvandus was committed to the 


hoſpitality, rather than to the cuſtody, of Flavius Aſellus, the count 
of the ſacred largeſſes, who reſided in the Capitol“. He was eagerly 
purſued by his accuſers, tlie four deputies of Gaul, who were all 


diſtinguiſhed by their birth, their dignities, or their eloquence. In 
the name of a great province, and according to the forms of Roman 
juriſprudence; they inſtituted a civil and criminal action, requiring 
fuch reſtitution as might | compenſate the loſſes of individuals, and 
ſuch puniſhment as might ſatisfy the juſtice of the ſtate. Their 
charges of corrupt oppreſſion were numerous and weighty; but they 
plated their ſecret dependence on a letter, which they had intercepted, 
— which they could prove, 8 the evidence of His ſecretary, to 


97 See Silent, 171. api 7. p. 15-20. 98 When the Capitol ceaſed to be a temple, 
with Sirmond's notes. This letter does ho- it was appropriated to the uſe of the civil 
nour to his heart, as well as to his under- magiſtrate; and it is ſtill the refidence of the 
ſtanding. The proſe of Sidonius, however Roman ſenator. The Jewellers, &c. might 
vitiated by a' falſe and affected taſte, is much be allowed to expoſe their precious wares in 
ſuperior to his — verſes. the porticoes. 


3 Qz e, have 
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At ſeemed jo diſſuade dhe king of che Gothsi from a peacs.with the Greek 


empergr.: he ſuggeſted, the attack f, the Britops, on che. Loire; and 
he recommended a diviſion of Gaul, according to the law of nations, 


between the V iſigoths and the Burgundians dete Theſe [pernicious 


ſchemes, which a friend could only palliate by the reproaches of 
vanity and indiſcretion, were ſuſceptible of a treaſonable interpreta- 
tion; and the deputies had artfully reſolved, not to produce their | 
moſt formidable weapons till the deciſive moment of the conteſt. 
But their intentions were diſcovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He 


immediately appriſed the unſuſpecting criminal of his danger; and 


ſincerely lamented, without any mixture of anger, the haughty pre- 
ſumption of Arvandus, who rejected, and even reſented, the ſalutary 


advice of his friends. Ignorant of his real ſituation, Arvandus 


ſhewed himſelf in the Capitol | in the white robe of a candidate, ac- 
cepted indiſcriminate. ſalutations and offers of ſervice, examined 
the ſhops of the merchants, the ſilks and gems, ſometimes with the 


indifference of a ſpectator, and ſometimes with the attention of a 


purchaſer; and complained of the times, of the ſenate, of the prince, 


and of the delays of juſtice. His complaints were ſoon removed. 


An early day was fixed for his trial; and Arvandus appeared, with 


his accuſers, before a numerous aſſembly of the Roman ſenate. The 


mournful garb, which they affected, excited the compaſſion. of the 


Judges, | who were ſcandalized by the gay and ſplendid. dreſs of their 
adverſary ; and when the præfect Arvandus, with the firſt of the 


Gallic deputies, were directed to take their places on the ſenatorial 
benches, the ſame contraſt of pride and modeſty was obſerved in 
their behaviour. In this memorable judgment, which preſented a: 
lively image of the old republic, the Gauls expoſed, with force and 

99 Hæc ad regem Gothorum,. chan vide- pugnari opportere e eum Bur- 


batur emitti, pacem cum Grzco. Imperatore gundionibus jure gentium Gallias dividi de- 
diſſuadens, Britannos * Ligerim ſitos i im- e m. 
| freedom, 
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esd, the" ieee de of the provinee;" and as ſ66nt as the minds C 
of the audience were ſafficietitly iniflamed, they” recited the fatal 
epiſtle· The obſtinacy bf Atvahdds was ronald wi che Rrailge up- 
poſition,' that a'ſubje@'tould)mot-be-cotividted of 'treafon;"tinlels he 


had aQtually'conſpired to aſſume the purple. As the paper was read, 
he repeatedty, and wirh a loud voice, acknowledged it for his ge- 
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nuine compoftion; and his ultoniſhment was equal to his difmay, 


neee. voice o the fetiate declared kim guilty of a ca- 


pital offence.” By their decree; he was degraded from the rank of a 
præfect to the obſeure condition of 4 plebeian, and ignominiouſly 
dragged by ſervile hands to the public priſon, Aſter a fortnight's 

adjournment, the ſenate was again convened to pronounee the ſen- 
tence of bis death: but while he expected, in the iſland of Æſcula- 
pius, the expiration of the thirty days allowed by an ancient law to 


the vileſt malefactors , his friends interpoſed; the emperor Anthe- 


mius relented, and the prefect of Gaul obtained the milder puniſh- 
ment of exile and confiſcation. The faults of Arvandus might de- 
ſerve compaſſion; but the impunity of Seronatus accuſed the juſtice 


of the republic, till he was eondemned, and executed, on the com- 
plaint of the people of Auvergne. That flagitious miniſter, the 


Catiline of his age and country, held a ſecret correſpondence with 
the Viſigoths, to betray the Province which he ' oppreſſed: his in- 


duſtry was continually exerciſed in the diſcovery of new taxes and 


obſolete offences; and his extravagant vices would have 9 


contempt, if they had not excited fear and abhorrence 
Such criminals were not beyond the reach of juſtiee; but what- 
ever nen be the guilt of Ricimer, that nme Barbarian was able 


100 Genat6/confultum. T iberiaxum (Sirmond epi. i. p. 33: : I. W epi. 13. p. 143. $ 
Not. p. 17.) ; but that law allowed only ten I. vii. epiſt. 7. p. 185. He execrates the 
days 3 the ſentence and execution; erimes, and applauds the puniſhment, of Se- 
he remaining twenty were added in the reign ronatus, perhaps. with the indignation of a 
of Theodoſius. virtuous citizen, perhaps with the reſentment. 

ꝛ0 Catilina ſeculi noſtri. A as 1. ü. of a perſonal enemñ. 50 


to 


Diſcord of 


Anthemius 


and Ricimer, 


A. D. 4. 
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CHA P. to contend or to negotiate with the pte, — Aliatee he had 


XXXVI. 


Wy condeſcended to accept. The peaceful and proſperous reign which 


e friendſhip of the Galatian 


Anthemius had promiſed to the Weſt, was ſoon clouded by misfor- 
tune and diſcord. Ricimer, apprehenſive, or impatient, of a ſupe- 
rior, retired from Rome, and fixed his reſidence at Milan; an ad- 


vantageous fituetion, either to invite, or to repel, the warkke tribes 


that were ſeated between the Alps and the Danube Italy was gra- 
dually divided into two independent ant hoſtile kingdoms ; and the 
nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the near approach of a civil war, 
fell proſtrate at the feet of the patricia, and conjured him to ſpare 
their unhappy country. For my own part, replied Ricimer, in 
a tone of inſolent moderation, I am ſtill inclined to embrace the 
; but who will undertake to appeaſe 
“ his anger, or to mitigate the pride, which always riſes in propor- 
e tion to our ſubmiſſion? They informed him that Epiphanius, 
biſhop of Pavia, united the wiſdom of the ſerpent with the inno- 


cence of the dove; and appeared confident, that the eloquence of 
ſuch an ambaſſador muſt prevail againſt the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, 


either of intereſt or paſſion. Their recommendation was approved; 


and Epiphanius, aſſuming the benevolent office of mediation, pro- 


ceeded without delay to Rome, where he was received with the ho- 
nours due to his merit and reputation. The oration of a biſhop in 


favour of Peace, may be eatly rang he INC; __ in all pol 


* Ra 5 the reign of Anthe- 


mius, defeated” and ' flew in battle Beorgor, 
king of the Alani (Jornandes, c. 45» p- 678.) 


His ſiſter had married the king of the Bur- 


gundians, and he maintainad an intimate 
connection with the Suevic colony eſtabliſhed 


in Pannonia and Noricum. 

203 Galatam concitatum. it (in 
his notes to Ennodius) applies this appella- 
tion to Anthemius himſelf. The emperor 


was probably born in the province of Gala- 
' tia, whoſe ence, the * Grecians, 


w-ere ſuppoſed to unite the vices of 2 | favage, 
and a corrupted, people. | 

% Epiphanius was thirty years biſhop of 
Pavia (A. D. 457—457 3 3 ſee Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xvi. p. 788:). His name 
and actions would have been unknown to 
poſterity, if Ennodius, one of his ſucceſſors, 
had not written his life (Sirmond, Opera, 
tom. i. p. 1647 — 1692.) ; in which he repre- 
ſents him as Ye I Ns of 
the age. | 


5 üble 
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able cioumſiances,. the forgiveneſs, of i injuries muſt be an act of © MS» 
mercy, or magnanimity, or prudence; and he ſeriouſly: admoniſhed — 
the emperor to avoid a conteſt with a fierce Barbarian, which might 
be fatal to himſelf, and muſt be ruinous to his dominions. Anthe- 
mius acknowledged the truth of his maxims; but he deeply felt, 
with grief and indignation, the behaviour of Ricimer; and his paſ- 
ſion gave eloquence and energy to his diſcourſe. What favours,” 
he warmly exclaimed, © have we refuſed to this ungrateful man? 
What provocations have we not endured? Regardleſs of the ma- 
jeſty of the purple, I gave my daughter to a Goth; I ſacrificed 
« my own blood to the ſafety of the republic. The liberality which 
©. ought to have ſecured the eternal attachment of Ricimer, has ex- 
e aſperated him againſt his benefactor. What wars has he not 
excited againſt the empire? How often has he inſtigated and aſ- 
6 ſiſted the fury of hoſtile nations? Shall I now aecept his perfidious 
&<. friendſhip? Can I hope that he will reſpe& the engagements of a 
e treaty, who has already violated the duties of a ſon?” But the 
anger of Anthemius evaporated in theſe paſſionate exclamations : he 
inſenſibly yielded to the propofals of Epiphanius; and the biſhop 
returned to his dioceſe with the ſatisfaction of reſtoring the peace of 
Italy, by a reconciliation '*, of which the ſincerity and continuance 
might be reaſonably ſuſpected. The clemency of the emperor was 
_ extorted from his weakneſs ; and Ricimer ſuſpended his ambitious 
deſigns till he had ſecretly prepared the engines, with which he 
reſolved to ſubvert the throne of Anthemius. The maſk of peace 
and moderation was then thrown aſide. The army of Ricimer was 
fortified by a numerous reinforcement of Burgundians and Oriental 
Suevi: be diſclaimed all allegiance to the Greek emperor, W 


205 . N 8 hag re- pear, Wuftrates ſome curious paſſages in the 
lated this embaſſy of Epiphanius ; ; and his fall of — Weſtern empire. 
narrative, verboſe and turgid as it muſt ap- | 
| 3 | 85 from 
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from Milan to the gates of Rome; and fixing his camp on the banks 


— of the Anio, impatiently —_— the arrival of eee his rer 


rial candidate. | 

The ſenator Olybrius, of . Wie family, ide 8 . 
ſelf the lawful heir of the Weſtern empire. He had married Pla- 
cidia, the younger daughter of Valentinian, after ſhe was reftored 
by Genſeric ; who ſtill detained her ſiſter Eudoxia, as the wife, or 
rather as the captive, of his ſon. The king of the Vandals ſup- 
ported, by threats and ſolicitations, the fair pretenſions of his Roman 
ally; and aſſigned, as one of the motives of the war, the refuſal of 
the ſenate and people to acknowledge their lawful prince, and the 
unworthy preference which they had given to a ſtranger '** The 
friendſhip of the public enemy might render Olybrius ftill more un- 
popular to the Italians ; but when Ricimer meditated the ruin of the 
emperor Anthemius, he tempted with the offer of a diadem the can- 
didate who could juſtify his rebellion by an illuſtrious name, and a 
royal alliance. The huſband. of Placidia, who, like moſt of his an- 
ceſtors, had been inveſted with the conſular dignity, might have 
continued to enjoy a ſecure and ſplendid fortune in the peaceful re- 
fidence of Conſtantinople ; ; nor does he appear to have been tor- 
mented by ſuch a genius, as cannot be amuſed or occupied, unleſs 
by the adminiſtration of an empire. Vet Olybrius yielded to the 
' importunities of his friends, perhaps of his wife; raſhly plunged 
into the dangers and calamities of a civil war; and with the ſecret 
connivance of the emperor Leo, accepted the Italian purple, which 
was beſtowed, and reſumed, at the capricious will of a Barbarian. 
He landed without obſtacle (for Genſeric was maſter. of the ſea) 
either at Ravenna or the port of Oſtia, and immediately proceeded 


106 Priſcus Excerpt. Legation. P- 74 the death of Majorian. Perhaps the conſul- 


Procopius de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 6. p. 191. ſhip of re oe D. 464) was beſtowed 
Endoxia and her ae I were reſtored atter as a h Se 
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to the camp of Rilcimer, where he was received as the Hovereign of 
the Weſtern world. 

The patrician, who had ala his 55 n the Anio to the 
Milyian bridge, already poſſeſſed two quarters of Rome, the Vati- 
can and the poems which are ſeparated by the Tyber from the 
reſt of the city; and it may be conjectured, that an aſſembly of 
ſeceding ſenators imitated: in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of a 
legal election. But the body of the ſenate and people firmly adhered 
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ome, and 
death of 


Anthemius, 


A. D. 472, 
J 11. 


to the cauſe of Anthemius; and the more effectual ſupport of a Gothic 


army enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public diſtreſs, by 
a reſiſtance of three months, which produced the concomitant evils 


of famine and peſtilence. At length Ricimer made a furious aſſault 
on the bridge of Hadrian, or St. Angelo; and the narrow paſs was 


defended with equal valour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimer 


their leader. The victorious troops, breaking down every barrier, 
ruſhed with irreſiſtible violence into the heart of the city, and Rome 
(if we may uſe the language of a contemporary Pope) was ſubverted 
by the civil fury of Anthemius and Ricimer** | 
Anthemius was dragged from his concealment, and inhumanly maſ- 
facred by the command of his ſon-in-law ; who thus added a third, 


The unfortunate 


107 The hoſtile appearance of Olybrius is 
fixed (notwithſtanding the opinion of Pagi) 
by the duration of his reign. The ſecret 
connivance of Leo is acknowledged by Theo- 
phanes, and the Paſchal Chronicle. We are 
ignorant of his motives ; but, in this obſcure 
period, our ignorance extends to we: moſt 
public and important facts. 

20 Of the faurteen regions, or . 
into which Rome was divided by Auguſtus, 
only one, the Janiculum, lay on the Tuſcan 
fide of the Tyber. But, in the fifth century, 
the Vatican ſuburb formed a conſiderable 


city z and in the ecclefjaſtical diſtribution, _ 
which had been recently made by Simpli- 


cius, the reigning rope, two of the ſeven 
Vol. III. 


3 


regions, or pariſhes, of "al depended on 
the church of St. Peter. See Nardini Roma 


Antica, p. 67. It would require a tedious 
diſſertation to mark the circumſtances in 
which I am inclined to depart from the to- 


pography of that learned Roman. 


bs Nuper Anthemii et Ricimeris civili 
furore ſubverſa eſt, Gelaſius in Epiſt. ad 


Andromach. apud Baron. A. D. 496, Ne 42. 


Sigonius (tom. i. 1. xiv. de Occidentali Im- 


perio, p. 542, 543.) and Muratori (Annali 
d'Italia, tom. iv. p. 308, 309.), with the aid 


of a leſs imperfect MS. of the Hiſtoria Miſ- 


cella, have illuſtrated m dark and oP 
tranſaQion, TS 
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C ES or e de a fourth, emperor to the mend of his an The 
— ſoldiers, who united the rage of factious citizens with the favage 
manners of Barbarians, were indulged, without control, in the li- 
cence of rapine and murder: the crowd of ſlaves and plebeians, who 
were unconcerned in the event, could only gain by the indiſcriminate | 
; pillage ; and the face of the city exbibited the ſtrange contraſt of 

Death of ſtern cruelty, and diflolute intemperance *'*. Forty days after this 

Ricimer,. | i 

Auguſt zo. calamitous event, the ſuhject, not of law but of guilt, Italy was 
delivered, by a painful diſeaſe, from the tyrant Ricimer, who be- 

| queathed the command of his army to his nephew Gundobald, one 
of the princes of the Burgundians. In the ſame year, all the prin- 
cipal actors in this great revolution, were removed from the ſtage ; 
and of Oly- and the whole reign of Olybrius, whoſe death does not betray any 
brius, 

October 23. ſymptoms of violence, is included within the term of ſeven months. 
He left one daughter, the offspring of his marriage with Placidia; 
and the family of the great Theodoſius, tranſplanted from Spain to 
—— was propagated 1 in the female line as far as the eee 

generation 

Lap Sang _ Whilſt 15 vacant hover of Italy was. is to Jamlefs Bar-- 

rius emperors. barians.***,. the election of a new colleague was ſeriouſly agitated i in 

2 3 the council of Leo. The empreſs Verina, ſtudious to promote the 

475+ ' greatneſs of her own-family, had married one of her nieces to Julius. 


Nepos,. who ſucceeded his uncle 


11 Such had been che, ſæva ac deformis 


urbe totà facies, when Rome was aſſaulted 


and ſtormed by the troops of Veſpaſian (ſee 


Tacit. Hiſt: iii. 82, 83.) ; and every cauſe of 
miſchief had ſince acquired much additional 


energy. The revolution of ages may bring 


round the ſame calamities; but ages may re- 
volve, without producing a Tacitus to deſeribe 


them. 
_ 143. See Ducange, Familie Byzantin. p⸗ 74s 
75. Areobindus, who appears to have mar- 


ried the niece of the emperor Juſtinian, was 


Marcellinus 1 in the ſovereignty of 


debe. deſcendant of the elder Theodo- 
„ 

The laſt revolutions of the · Weſtern 
empire are faintly; marked in Theophanes 
(p. 1023), Jornandes (c. 45. Pp. 679.), the 
Chronicle of Marcellinus, and the Fragments 
of an anonymous writer, publiſhed by Vale- 
ſius at the end of Ammianus (p. 716, 717.) 
If Photius had not been ſo wretchedly con- 
ciſe, we ſhould © derive much information 
from the contemporary hiſtories of Malchus . | 
and Candidus. See his Extracts, p. 172—179- . 
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Dalmatia 2 more ſolid poſſeſſion than the title which he was per= C MS, P. 
ſuaded to accept, of Emperor of the Weſt. wy 


But the meaſures or- | 
the Byzantine court were fo languid and irreſolute, that many 
months elapſed after the death of Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, 
before their deſtined ſuccefſor could ſhew himſelf, with a reſpectable 
force, to his Italian ſubjects. During that interval, Glycerius, an 
obſcure ſoldier, was inveſted with the purple by his patron Gundo- 
bald; but the Burgundian prince was unable, or unwilling, to ſup- 
port his nomination by a civil wat : the purſuits of domeſtic ambi- | + 
tion recalled him beyond the Alps, and his client was permitted 
to exchange the Roman ſceptre for the biſhopric of Salona. After 
extinguiſhing ſuch a competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknow- 
ledged by the ſenate, by the Italians, and by the provincials of 
Gaul; his moral virtues, and military talents, were loudly celebrated 3 
and thoſe who derived any private benefit from his government, 
announced, in prophetic ſtrains, the reſtoration of the public fel - 
city. Their hopes (if ſuch hopes had been entertained) were 
_ confounded within the term of a ſingle year; and the treaty of 
peace, which ceded. Auvergne to the Viſigoths, is the only event of 
his ſhort and inglorious reign. The moſt faithful ſubjects of Gaul 
were ſacrificed, by the Italian emperor, to the hope of "domeſtic 
ſecurity *** ; but his repoſe was ſoon invaded by a furious ſedition of 
the Waben confederates, who, under the command of Oreſtes 
their general, were in full ne. from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos 


1s Lee Greg. Turon. L 1. c. 28. in tom. miſed, decefforis Anthemei fidem abſolvit. 


ü. p. 175: Dubos, Hiſt. Critique, tom. i. 
p. 613. By the murder, or death, of his two 
brothers, Gundobald acquired the ſole LI 
 ſeffion of the kingdom of Rurgundy, whoſe 
ruin was haſtened by their diſcord, | | 

1 Julius Nepos armis pariter ſummus 
Auguſtus ac moribus, Sidonius, 1. v. ep. 16. 
p. 146. Nepos had given to Ecdicius the 
uütle of e which Anthemius had pro- 


3 Ra 


See. I. viii. ep. vii. p. 224. 

115 Epiphanius was ſent ambaſſador Hom 
Nepos to the Viſigoths, for the purpoſe of 
aſcertaining the fines Imperii Italici (Enno- 
dius in Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1665—1669.). - 
His pathetic diſcourſe concealed the diſgrace- 


ful ſecret, which ſoon excited the juſt and 


bitter complaints of the 3 of Tos 


mont. 
trembled 
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The patri- 
cian Oreſtes, 
A. D. 475 


Roman provinces between the river and the Alps. 
of their youth enliſted i in the u_ of. confederates, *who formed the 


defence and the terror of Italy 


THE DECLINE AND FALL | 


trembled at their approach ; ; and, inſtead of placing a juſt confidence 
in the ſtrength of Ravenna, he haſtily eſcaped to. his ſhips, and 
retired to his Dalmatian principality, on the oppolite coaſt of the 
Hadriatic. By this ſhameful abdication, he protracted his life about 


five years, in a very ambiguous ſtate, between an emperor and an 


exile, till he was aſſaſſinated at Salona by the ungrateful Glycerius, 
who was tranſlated, perhaps as the reward of his ame to . uch 
biſhopric of Milan 

The nations, n had aſſerted als independenes Gor the death 
of Attila, were eſtabliſhed, by the right of poſſeſſion or conqueſt, 
in the boundleſs countries to the north of the Danube ; ; Or in the 
But the braveſt 


; and in this promiſcuous multitude, 
the-names of the Heruli, the Scyrri, the Alani, the Turcillingi, and 


the Rugians, appear to have Fangen The example of theſe 


warriors was imitated by Oreſtes, 
father of the laſt Roman emperor of the Weſt. Oreſtes, who has 


the ſon of Tatullus, and the 


been already mentioned in this hiſtory, had never deſerted his coun- 


try. His birth and fortunes rendered him one of the moſt illuſtrious 
ſubjects of Pannonia. 
he entered into the ſervice of Attila, his lawful ſovereign, obtained 


When that province was ceded to the Huns, 


the office of his ſecretary, and was repeatedly ſent ambaſſador: to 


| Conſtantinople, to repreſent the perſon, and ſignify the commands, 


; 216 Malchus, apud Phot. p. 172. Ennod. 0 
Epigram. Ixxxii. in Sirmond Oper. tom. i. p. 


1879. Some doubt may however be raiſed 
on the identity of the emperor and the arch - 
biſhop. 


um Our knowledge of theſe 1 mercenaries, 


ho ſubverted the Weſtern empire, is derived 


from Procopius (de Bell. Gothico, I. i. c. i. 
p. 308.). The popular opinion, and the re- 


the father of * | 
cent * W Odoacer.in the falſe | 


light of a ffranger, and a ling, who invaded 


Italy with an army of foreigners, bis native 


ſabjeas. 

Us Oreſtes, qui eo tempore quando Attila 
ad Italiam venit, ſe illi junxit, et ejus notarius 
factus fuerat. Anonym. Valeſ. p. 716. He 
is miſtaken in the date; but we may credit 
his aſſertion, that the ſecretary of n was 


i 2 
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of the. 1 imperious monarch. The death of that conqueror reſtored 
him to his freedom; and Oreſtes might honourably refuſe either to 
follow the ſons of Attila into the Scythian deſert, or to obey the 
Oſtrogoths, who had uſurped the dominion of Pannonia. He pre- 
ferred the ſervice of the Italian princes, the ſucceſſors of Valentinian ; 


and, as he poſſeſſed the qualifications of courage, induſtry, and expe- 


rience, he advanced with rapid fteps in the military profeſſion, till 
he was elevated, by the favour of Nepos himſelf, to the dignities of 


patrician, and maſter-general of the troops. Theſe troops had been 
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long accuſtomed to reverenee the character and authority of Oreſtes, 


who affected their manners, converſed with them in their own lan- 
guage, and was intimately connected with their national chieftains, 


by long habits of familiarity and friendſhip. At his ſolicitation they 


roſe in arms againſt, the obſcure Greek, who preſumed to claim 
their obedience; and when Oreſtes, from ſome ſecret motive, de- 
elined the purple, they conſented, with the ſame facility, to acknow- 
ledge his ſon Auguſtulus, as the emperor. of the Weſt. By the 
abdication of Nepos, Oreſtes had now attained the ſummit of his 


ambitious hopes; but he ſoon diſcovered, before the end of the firſt 
year, that the leſſons. of perjury and ingratitude, which a rebel muſt 


inculcate, will be retorted againſt himſelf; and that the precarious 


ſovereign of Italy was only permitted to chuſe, whether he would 
be the ſlave, or the victim, of his Barbarian mercenaries. The 


His ſon Au- 
guſtulus, the 
laſt emperor 
of the Weſt, 
A. D. 476. 


dangerous alliance of theſe ſtrangers, had oppreſſed and inſulted the 


laſt remains of Roman freedom and dignity. At each revolution, 
their pay and privileges were augmented; but their inſolence in- 
creaſed in a ſtill more extravagant degree; they envied the fortune 
of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whoſe victorious arms 


had acquired an independent and perpetual inheritance; and they 


infiſted on their peremptory demand, that a third part of the lands 


of 22896 ſhould be mm divided 8 chem. ; Oreſtes, with 
- & 11 
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choſe rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude, than to 
ſubſcribe the ruin of an innocent people. He rejected the audacious 


demand; and his refuſal was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer; 


a bold Barbarian, who aſſured his fellow- ſoldiers, that, if they dared 


to aſſociate under his command, they might ſoon extort the juſtice 
which had been denied to their dutiful petitions. From all the 
camps and garriſons of Italy, the confederates, actuated by the ſame 
reſentment and the ſame hopes, impatiently flocked to the ſtandard of 
this popular leader; and the unfortunate patrician, overwhelmed by 


the torrent, haſtily. retreated to the ſtrong city of Pavia, the epiſcopal 
ſeat of the holy Epiphanites. Pavia was immediately beſieged, the 


fortifications were ſtormed, the town was pillaged ; and although the 


biſhop might labour, with much zeal and ſome ſucceſs, to ſave the 
property of the church, and the chaſtity of female captives, the tu- 

mult could only be appeaſed by the execution of Oreſtes *'?, His bro- 
ther Paul was ſlain in an action near Ravenna; and the helpleſs Au- 
guſtulus, who could no longer command the e was reduced to 


implore the clemency, of Odoacer. 


Odoacer 
king of Italy, 


190. 


476 — 


That ſucceſsful Barbarian was the ſon of Edecon ; : wh in ſhine 
remarkable tranſactions, particularly deſcribed i in a preceding chapter, 
had been the colleague of Oreſtes himſelf. The honour of an am- 


baſſador ſhould be exempt from ſuſpicion ; and Edecon had liſtened 


to a conſpiracy againſt the life of his ſovereign. But this apparent 


guilt was expiated by his merit or repentance : his rank was eminent 


and conſpicuous ; he enjoyed the favour of Attila; and the troops 
under his command, who guarded, in their turn, the royal village, 
ped. in a tribe of nt. his immediate and hereditary ſubjects. 


"FP See Ranodige (in \ Vit. Epiphan. gc doubt whether the devil actually contrived 

mond, tom. i. p. 1669, 1670. ). He adds weight the ſiege of Pavia to diſtreſs the biſhop and 

to the narrative of * * we may his flock. | | 
. e [11 
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"0 In the revolle of the nations, they {till adhered to the Huns; and, Ax VI. 


more than twelve years afterwards, the name of Edecon is honourably oa 
mentioned, in their unequal conteſt with the Oftrogoths ; which 
was terminated, after two bloody battles, by the defeat and diſper- 
fion of the Scyrri . Their gallant leader, who did not ſurvive 
this national ealamity, left two ſons, Onulf and Odoacer, to ſtrug- 
gle with adverſity, and to maintain as they might, by rapine or 
_ ſervice, the faithful followers of their exile. Onulf directed his ſteps 
towards Conſtantinople, where he ſullied, by the aſſaſſination of a 
_ generous beneſactor, the fame which he had acquired in arms. His 
brother Odoacer led a wandering life among the Barbarians of No- 
ricum, with a mind and a fortune ſuited to the moſt deſperate ad- 
_ ventures; and when he had fixed his choice, he piouſly viſited the 
cell of Severinus, the popular faint of the country, to folicit his 
approbation and bleſſing. The lowneſs of the door would not ad- 
mit the lofty ſtature of Odoacer: he was obliged to ſtoop ; but in 
that humble attitude the ſaint could diſcern the ſymptoms -of his 
future greatneſs; and addreſſing him in a prophetic tone, Purſue” 
| (faid he) © your deſign ;: proceed to Italy; you will ſoon caſt away 
this coarſe garment of ſkins; and your wealth will be adequate 
4 to the liberality of your mind The Barbarian, whoſe daring © - 
ſpirit accepted and ratified the prediction, was admitted into the ſervice 5 
of the Weſtern empire, and ſoon obtained an honourable rank in the 
ä Pen His manners were gradually nn his military n was 


- 229. Jornandes, e. 53, 64. p. 692695. 
M. de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de I, Europe, 


tom. viii. p. 221 — 228.) has clearly explained 


the origin and adventures of Odoacer. I am 
almoſt inclined - to believe, that he was the 


fame who pillaged Angers, and commanded. 


a fleet of Saxon pirates on the ocean. Greg. 
Turon. 1. ii. c. 18. in tom. ii. p. 170. 


. Vade ad Mn. vade viliſſimus nunc- 


pellibus coopertis: ſed nokia cito plurima 
largiturus. Anonym. Valeſ. p. 717. He 


quotes the life of St. Severinus, which is 
extant, and contains much unknown and 


valuable hiſtory; it was compoſed by his dif- 


ciple Eugippius (A. D. 5 11), thirty years af-. 
ter his death. See Tillemont; Mem. Eccleſ. 


tom. xvi. p. 168—181. 


improved, 
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„e dd the confederates of Italy would not "RO elected him 
for their general, unleſs the exploits 2 Odoacer had eſtabliſhed a high 
opinion of his courage and capacity. Their military acclamations 
ſaluted him with the title of king: 10 he abſtained, during his whole 


reign, from the uſe of the purple and diadem , left he ſhould offend 
© - thoſe princes, whoſe ſubjects, by their accidental mixture, had formed 


the victorious army, which time and en might inſoutibly unite 


Into a great nation, 


Extinction of 1 


the Weſtern 
empire, 

A. D. 476, or 
A. D. 479+ 


Royalty was familiar to the bins and the fubmillive . 


of Italy was prepared to obey, without a murmur, the authority 


which he ſhould condeſcend to exerciſe as the vicegerent 'of the 
emperor of the Weſt. © But Odoacer had reſolved to aboliſh that 
uſeleſs and expenſive office; and ſuch is the weight of antique pre- 
judice, that it required ſome boldneſs and penetration to diſcover | 
the extreme facility of the enterpriſe. | The unfortunate Auguſtulus 
was made the inſtrument of his own diſgrace : he ſignified his re- 
ſignation to the ſenate ; and that 7 aſſembly, in their laſt a& of obe- 
dience to a Roman prince, ſtill affected the ſpirit of freedom, and 


the forms of the conſtitution. An epiſtle was addreſſed, by their 


unanimous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the ſon-in-law and ſuc- 


ceſſor of Leo; who had lately been reſtored, after a ſhort rebellion, 


to the Byzantine throne, They ſolemnly © diſclaim the neceſſity, 


4 or even the with, of continuing any longer the Imperial ſuc- 


**cefſion in Italy; ſince, in their opinion, the majeſty of a ſole 


* monarch is ſufficient to pervade and protect, at the ſame time, 
ca both the Eaſt and the Welt. In their own ea and in the name 


235 bed. who ws him a Goth, 41233 Nomen regis Odoacer Mt ton 


affirms, that he was educated, nurſed (rg-py- tamen neque purpura nec regalibus uteretur 


To;)» in Italy (p. 102.) ; and as this ſtrong ex- inſignibus. Caſſiodor. in Chron. A. D. 476. 

preſſion will not bear a literal 1 interpretation, it He ſeems to have aſſumed the abſtract title of 

muſt be explained by long ſervice in the Impe- a king, without *pplying i it to OP particular 

rial ! | nation or country, p 
| 0 
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"0 of the people, they conſent that the ſeat of - univerſal empire ſhall 
i be transferred from Rome to Conſtantinople; and they baſely 
4 renounce the right of chuſing their maſter, the only veſtige that 

6 yet remained of the authority which had given laws to the world. 
« The republic {they repeat that name without a bluſh) might 
© ſafely confide in the civil and military virtues of Odoacer; and 


© they humbly requeſt, that the emperor would inveſt him with the 


title of Patrician, and the adminiſtration of the dtoce/e of Italy.” 
The deputies of the ſenate were received at Conftantinople with 
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ſome marks of diſpleaſure and indignation ; and- when they were i 


admitted to the audience of Zeno, he fternly reproached them with 
their treatment of the two emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom 
UP Eaſt had ſucceſſively granted to the prayers of Italy. * The 


ſt” (continued he) © you have murdered ; the ſecond you have 


« na e but the ſecond is ſtill alive, and whilſt he lives he is your 


e lawful ſovereign.” But the prudent Zeno ſoon deſerted the hope- 


leſs cauſe of his abdicated colleague. His vanity was gratified by the 
title of ſole emperor, and by the ſtatues erected to his honour in 
the ſeveral quarters of Rome ; he entertained a friendly, though am- 
| biguous, correſpondence with the patrician Odoacer ; and he grate- 
fully accepted the Imperial enſigns, the ſacred ornaments of the 


throne and palace, which the Barbarian was not unwilling to remove 


from the ſight of the people 
In the ſpace of twenty years ſince the death of Valentinian, nine 


emperors had ſucceſſively diſappeared; and the ſon of Oreſtes, a 

youth recommended only by his beauty, would be the leaſt entitled 
to the notice of poſterity, if his reign, which was marked by the 
extinction of the Roman empire in the Weſt, did not leave a me- 


„ Malchus, whoſe los excites our regret, Zeno. The anonymous fragment (p. 717.), 
has preſerved (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 93.) this and the extract from Candidus (apud N 


extraordinary embaſſy from the . to p. 176. * are — II ; 
W.-H + %% LY 55 a 


Auguſtulus 
is baniſhed 
to the Lucul- 
lan villa. 8 
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morable Era in the hiſtory of maakind E ian 
had married the daughter of count Romulas, af eee in Nari-- 
cum: the name of Auguſlut, notwithſtanding the jealouſy of pewer, 


was known at Aquileia as a familiar ſurname ; and the appellations 


df the two great founders, of the city, and of the monarchy, were 
thus ſtrangely united in the laſt of their ſuoceſſors. The ſon of 


Oreſtes aſſumed and diſgraced the names of Romulus Auguſtus ; but 


the firſt was corrupted into Momyllus, by the Greeks, and the ſecond: 
has been changed by the Latins into the contemptible diminutive: 


Auguſtulus. The life of this inoffenſive youth was ſpared by the 
generous clemeney ef Odoacer; who diſmiſſed him, with his whole 


family, from the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allowance at ſix 
thouſand pieces of gold, and aſſigned the caſtle of Lucullus, in Cam- 
pania, for the place of his exile. or retirement. As ſoon as the 


Romans breathed from the toils of the Punie war, they were at- 
tracted by the beauties and the pleaſures of Campania; 3 and the 


eountry- houſe of the elder 33 at Liternum, exhibited a laſting 


model of their ruſtic ſimplicity”. 


The preciſe year in which the weder 


empire was extinguiſhed, is not poſitively aſ- 
certained. The vulgar æra of A. D. 476, 
Appears to have the ſanction of authentic chro- 
But the two dates affigned by Jor- 


nicles, 
nandes (c. 46. p. 680.) , would delay that great 
event to the year 479 : and though M. de 
Buat has overlooked his evidence, he pro- 


duces (tom. viii. p. 261—e88,) many colla- 
| teral circumſtances in ſerport of we fame 


opinion. 
s See his Wr en. By- 
zantin. p. $1.), Priſcus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 


- $6.). Maffei Oſſervazioni Letterarie, tom. ii. 


p. 314. We may allege a famous and fimi- 
lar caſe, The meaneſt ſubjects of the Ro- 
man empire aſſumed the illuſtrious name of 


Parricius, which, | by the converſion of Ire- ter 


The delicious ſhores of the bay 


: land, has been W ee 


ys Ingrediens antem Ravennam depoſuit 


Avguſtulum de regno,. cujus infantiam mi- 


ſertus conceſſit ei ſanguinem 3 ; et quia pulcher 
erat, - tamen donavit ei reditum ſex millia 


ſolidos, et miſit eum intra Campaniam cum 


parentibus ſuis libere vivere. Anonym. Va- 


leſ. p. 716. Jornandes ſays (e. 46. p. 680.) 


r.. ͤ onions a 


damnavit. 
1 See the nt declamation of Sene- 
ca (epift. Ixxxvi The philoſopher might 


have ene that all luxury is relative ; 
and that -the elder Scipio, whoſe manners 
were poliſhed by ſtudy and converſation, was 
himſelf accuſed of that vice by his ruder con- 


(Livy, mi. 0 J Cie 


| of. 


i 
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of Naples were crowded with villas; and Sylla arpanded the nnd 
terly {kill of his rival, who had ſeated himſelf on the lofty pro- 
montory of Miſenum, that commands, on every ſide, the ſea 
and land, as far as the boundaries of the horizon. The villa of 
Marius was purchaſed, within a few years, by Lucullus, and the 
price had increaſed from two thouſand five hundred, to more than 
fourſcore thouſand, pounds fterling **, 


Imperial palaces. When the Vandals became formidable to the 
ſea-coaſt, the Lucullan villa, on the promontory of Miſenum, gra- 
dually aſſumed the ftrength and appellation of a ftrong caſtle, the 


_ "obſcure retreat of the laſt empetor of the Weſt. About twenty years 


| after that great revolution, it was converted into a church and mo- 
naſtery, to receive the bones of St. Severinus. They ſecurely repoſed, 
amidſt the broken trophies of Cimbric and Armenian victories, till 


the beginning of the tenth century; when the' fortifications, which 


might afford a dangerous ſhelter to 25 Saracens, were demoliſhed 


by the people of Naples here 


| 2 8ylla, in the language of a ſoldier, 
praiſed his peritia caſtrametandi (Plin. Hiſt. 
Natur. xvii. 7.) 
its ſhady walks (/zta wiridia) the ſcene of 
an inſipid fable (4. 5.), has thus deſcribed 
the ſituation: 

_ Cfar Tiberius quam petens Neapolim, 

In Mifenenſem villam yeniffet fuam ; 

Ox monte ſummo poſita Luculli manu 

ProſpeQat Siculum et proſpicit Taſcum 

mare. 

12 From ſeven myriads and a half to two 
hundred and fifty myriads of drachmæ. Vet 
even in che poſſeſſion of Marius, it was a lux- 
- urious retirement. The Romans derided his 
indolence: they ſoon bewailed his aftivity. 
See. Plutarch, in Mario, tom. ii. p. 524. 
. L. had other villas of equal, 


Phædrus, who makes 


382 


though various, magnificence, at Baiz, Na- 


ples, Tuſculum, &c. He boaſted that he 


changed his climate with the ſtorks and 
Plutarch, in Lucull. tom. ii. P · 5 


Cranes. 


8 
_ 333 geverinus died in Noricum, A. D. 432. 


Six years afterwards, his body, which ſcat- 


tered miracles as it paſſed, was tranſported 
by his diſciples into Italy. 
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| It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts, and Aſiatic treaſures; and the houſes 
and gardens of Lucullus obtained a diſtinguiſhed rank in the lift of 


The devotion of | 


a Neapolitan lady invited the ſaint to the 


Lucullan villa, in the place of Auguſtulus, 
Who was probably no more. 
(Annal. Eecleſ. A. D. 496, Ns 50, 51.) and 
Tillemont (Mem. Ecclef. tom. xvi. p. 178— 


'181.), from the original life by Eugipius. 


The narrative of the laſt migration of Seve- 


rinus to Naples, is likewiſe an authentic | 


piece. 


0 


See Baronius * 
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| Odoacer was the firſt Barbarian who reigned in Italy, over a peo 
= who had once aſſerted their juſt ſuperiority above the reſt of man- 
kind. The diſgrace of the Romans ſtill excites our reſpectful com- 


paſſion, and we fondly ſympathiſe with the imaginary grief and indig- 


nation of their degenerate poſterity. But the calamities of Italy had 


gradually ſubdued the proud conſciouſneſs of freedom and glory. In 


the age of Roman virtue, the provinces were ſubject to the arms, 


and the citizens to the laws, of the republic; till thoſe laws were 


ſubverted by civil diſcord, and both the city and the provinces be- 


came the ſervile property of a tyrant. The forms of the conſtitution, 
which alleviated, or diſguiſed their abje& ſlavery, were. aboliſhed by 
time and violence; the Italians alternately lamented the preſence or 
the abſence of the ſovereigns, whom. they deteſted-or deſpiſed ;. and 


: the ſucceſſion of five centuries. inflicted. the various evils of military 
: licence, caprieious deſpotiſm, and elaborate oppreſſion. During 


the ſame period, the Barbarians had emerged from obſcurity and 


: contempt, and the warriors of Germany and Scythia were introduced 


into the provinces, as the ſervants, the allies, and at length the maſ- 


ters, of the Romans, whom they inſulted.or protected. The hatred 


of the people was ſuppreſſed by fear; they reſpected the ſpirit and: 


ſplendour of the martial chiefs who were inveſted with the honours 


of the. empire; and the fate of Rome had long depended: on the 


ſword of tlioſe formidable ſtrangers. The ftern Ricimer, who 


trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exerciſed the power, without 
aſſuming the title, of a king; and the, patient Romans were inſen- 


ſibly prepared to N the royalty of Odoacer and his Bar- 


baric ſuceeſſors. 


Character | 
and reign. 
Odoacer, 


A. D. . 
30. 


The King of Raly-was not unworthy of the high ftation to which 
his valour and fortune had exalted him: his ſavage manners were 
poliſhed by the habits of converſation ; and he reſpected, though a 
deere, and a Barbaren, the ee ans even the prefudices, 


of 
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ol his ſubjects. After an interval of ſeven years, Odoacer reſtored .C LEP. 


che conlulſhip of the Weſt. . 
declined an honour. which was ſtill accepted by the emperors of 'the 

Eaſt; but the curule chair was ſucceſſively filled by eleven of the 
moſt illuſtrious ſenators 


applauſe of Sidonius, his client. The laws. of. the emperors were 
ſtrictly enforced, and the civil adminiſtration of. Italy was ſtill exer- 


ciſed by the Prætorian præfect, and his ſubordinate officers.. Odoacer 


devolved on the Roman magiſtrates the odious and oppreſſive tafk 


of collecting the public revenue; but he reſerved for himſelf the 
Linke the reſt of the 


merit of ſeaſonable and popular indulgence 
Barbarians, he had: been inſtructed in the en Hereſy ;-. but he 


revered the monaſtic and epiſcopal characters; and the ſilence of 


the Catholics atteſts the toleration which they enjoyed.- The peace 
of the city required the interpoſition of his præfect Baſilius, in the 


choice of a Roman pontiff: the decree which: reſtrained the clergy 
from alienating. their lands, was ultimately deſigned for the benefit 


of the people, whoſe devotion would have been taxed to. repair the 


dilapidations of the church. Italy, was protected by the arms of 
its conqueror ;. and. its frontiers were reſpected by the Barbarians of 
Gaul and Germany, who had ſo long inſulted the feeble-race of 


For himſelf, he modeſtly, or proudly. 


3; and. the liſt is adorned: by the reſpectable 
name of Baſilius, whoſe virtues claimed the friendſhip and grateful 


* The conſular Faſti may be found in 
Pagi or Muratori- The conſuls named by 
Odoacer, or perhaps by the Roman ſenate, 


ans (6. hos. bjen; ackeowledgel bn: the 


_ Eaſtern empire. 
_ . 334 Sidonius Apollinaris (I. i. epiſt. 9. p. 


22. edit. Sirmond) has compared the two . 


leading ſenators of his time (A. D. 468), 
Gennadius . Avienus, and Cæcina Baſilius. 
To the former he aſſigns the ſpecious, to the 
latter the ſolid, virtues of public and private 
life. A Baſilius junior, poſſibly his ſon, was 
conſul in the year TO 


155 Epiphanius interceded for the people | 
of Pavia; and the king firſt 'granted an in- 


dulgence of five years, and afterwards relieved 
them from the oppreſſion of Pelagius, the 
Prætorian præfect (Ennodius, in Vit. St. 
Epiphan. in Sirmond . tom. 1. p. 1670. 
1672.) 


136 See Baronius, Annal. Eecleſ. A. D. 


483, Ne 10-15. Sixteen years afterwards, 
the irregular - proceedings of Baſilius were 


condemned * pope Symmachus in a Roman 


ſynod. 


Theodoſius. 


* 
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CRAP. Theodofius.” Odoacer paſſed the Hadriatic, 46 chaſtile "OR affaſſins | 
— of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire the maritime province of 'Dal- 
matia. He paſſed the Alps, to reſcue the remains of Noricum from 
Fava, or Feletheus, king of the Rugianis, who held his reſidence 
beyond the Danube. The king was vanquiſhed in battle, and led 
away priſoner ; a numerous colony of « captives and ſubjects was tranſ- 
| planted into Italy; and Rome, after a long period of Sefear and diſ- 
. grace, might claim the triumph of her Barbarian maſter | 
— Notwithſtanding the prudence and ſucceſs of Odoscer, his . 
| dom exhibited the ſad proſpect of my and deſolation. Since the 

age of Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt in Italy; 
and it was a juſt ſubject of complaint, that the life of the Roman 
people depended : on the accidents of the winds and waves In 
the diviſion and the decline of the empire, the tributary harve 
of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn; the numbers of the inhabit- 
ants continually diminiſhed with the means of ſubſiſtence; and the 
country was - exhauſted by the irretrievable loſſes of war, famine , 
and peſtilence. St. Ambroſe has deplored the ruin of à populous 
diſtrict, which had been once adorned with the flouriſhing cities of 
Bologna, Modena, Regium, and Placentia . Pope Gelaſius was a 
ſubject of Odoacer ; and he affirms, with ftrong 'exaggeration, that 
5 in — Tuſcany, and the adjacent provitices, the human ſpecies | 
6 Ts | 137 The wars a Odoacer are conciſely . A famine, which a micted Italy at the 
mentioned by Paul the Deacon (de Geſt, time of the irruption of Odoacer, king of the 
Langobard. I. i. c. 19. p. 757. edit. Grot.), Heruli, is eloquently deſcribed in proſe and 


and in the two Chronicles of Cafiodorius and verſe, by a French poet (Les Mois, tom. ii. 


Cuſpinian. The life of St. Severinus, oy p. 174. 206. edit. in 12mo.). I am ignorant 
Eugipius, which the count de Buat (1 from whence he derives his information; but 


des Peuples, &c. tom. vin. c. 1. 4. 8, 9. I am well aſſured that he relates ſorhe facts 
has diligently ſtudied, illuftrates the ruin of incompatible with the truth of hiſtory. 
Noricum and the Bavarian antiquities. | % Yee the xxxixth epiſtle of St. Am- 
135 Tacit. Annal. Hi. 53. The Recherches broſe, as it is quoted by Muratori, ſopra le 
fur VAdininiftration des Terres chez les Ro- Antichica N tom. i. N xi, 3 
mains (p. 351 361.) clearly ſtate che pro- 551 | „ 
* of internal +; 8 25 : 1 
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was almoſt extirpated %, Phe 'plebeians of Rome, who were fed * 
y ee Hand: of their muſes, periſhed: or diſappeared, as ſoon as Co. 
His liberality was ſuppreſſed; the decline of the arts reduced the in- 
duſtrious mechanic to idleneſs and want; and the ſenators, Who 
might ſupport with patience the ruin of their country, bewailed their 


private loſs of wealth and luxury. One- third of thoſe ample eſtates, . 
to which: the ruin of Italy is originally imputed'®, was extorted for 


the uſe of the conquerors... Injuries were aggravated by inſults; the 
ſenſe of actual ſufferings was embittered by the fear of more dread-- 
ful evils; and as new lands were allotted to new ſwarms of Bar- 
barians, each ſenator was apprehenſive leſt the arbitrary ſurveyors 
ſhould approach his favourite villa, or his moſt profitable farm. 
"The leaſt unfortunate were thoſe who ſubmitted without a murmur 
to the power which it was impoſſible to reſift:. Since they deſired: 
to live, they owed ſome gratitude to the tyrant who had ſpared 
their lives; and ſince he was the abſolute maſter of their fortunes, 

the portion which he left muſt be accepted as his pure and volun- 
tary gift. The diſtreſs of Italy was mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of Odoacer, who. had bound himſelf, at the price of 
his elevation, to ſatisfy the demands of a licentious and turbulent 
multitude. The kings of the Barbarians were frequently reſiſted, 
depoſed, or murdered, by their native ſubjects; and the various bands 
of Italian mercenaries, who aſſociated under the ſtandard of an 
elective general, claimed a larger privilege of freedom and rapine. 


14: Emilia, Tuſcia, ceterzque provinciz- rather of patience, which Cicero (ad Fami- 
in quibus hominum prope nullus exſiſtit. liares, I. ix. epiſt. 17.) ſuggeſts to his friend 
Gelafius, Epiſt. ad Andromachum, ap. Baro- Papirius Pætus, under the military deſpotiſm 
nium, Annal. Eecleſ. A. D. 496, Ne 36. of Cæſar. The argument, however, of 
14> Verumque confitentibus, latifundia ** vivere pulcherrimum duxi, is more for- 
perdidere Italiam. Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xviii. 7. cibly addreſſed to a Roman philoſopher, who 
| #43 Such are the topics of conſolation, or poſſeſſed the free alternative of life or death. + 


A monarchy 


I 
1 
3 
: 
x 
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Cx A P. A monarchy deſtitute "of national union, and hereditary right, 
— haſtened to its diffolution. After a reign of fourteen years, Odoacer 
was oppreſſed by the ſuperior genius of Theodorie, king of the 
Oftrogoths ; a hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of go- 
vernment, who. reſtored an age of peace and proſperity, 0 ag 


name {till excites wes cores the attention of nen; 


>” £ 
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© H A. P. XXXVIIL | 


WV | 


Origin Fran Aa V Eee of "A M af: Life.— 


* Converſion of the B arbarians to Chriſtianity and Arian- 
n. Perſecution of the V. andals in Africa —Ex- 


tinction of Arian en og the Barbarians. 


E E indiſſoluble | cone FA civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs, 


has compelled and encouraged me to relate the progreſs, the 
perſecutions, the eſtabliſhment, the diviſions, the final triumph, and 
the gradual corruption, of Chriſtianity. I have purpoſely delayed 
the conſideration of two religious events, intereſting in the ſtudy of 
human nature, and important in the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. I. The inſtitution of the monaſtic life; and, II. The con- 
1 I of the northern Barbarians. | 

I. Proſperity and peace introduced the diſtinction of the vulgar 
and the Aſcetic Chriftrans*, The looſe and imperfect practice of re- 
ligion | en the conſcience of the multitude. The prince or ma- 


be Gn >: See Ruſeb. — 8 (L i. 


has been Re diſcuſſed by Thomaſin 


{Diſcipline de VEgliſe, tom. i. p. 1419— 


1426.) and Helyot (Hiſt. des Ordres Mo- 
_ naſtiques, tom. i. p. 1—66.). Theſe authors 
are very learned and tolerably honeſt, and 
their difference of opinion ſhews the ſubject 
in its full extent. Yet the cautious Proteſt- 
ant, who diftruſts any -popiſh. guides, may 
conſult the ſeventh book of ae, $ Chriſt- 
ian Antiquities. 


Vol. III. g 


3 


p- 20, 21. edit. Græc. Rob. Stephani, Paris, 
1545.) In his Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, pub- 
liſhed twelve years after the Demonſtration, 


Euſebius (I. ii. c. 17.) aſſerts the Chriſtianity 


of the Therapeute ; but he appears ignorant, 
that a fimilar inſtitution was —_ revived 
in Egypt. 


giſtrate, 


I. Taz Mo- 
N AST IC 
LIFE. 
Origin of the 
monks. | 


£ _ 
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Chriſtians of Jeruſalem *, 
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giſtrate, the ſoldier or merchant, reconciled their 3 zeal, 42 


implicit faith, with the exerciſe of their profeſſion, the purſuit of 


their intereſt, and the-indulgence of their paſſions : but the Aſcetics, 


who obeyed and abuſed the rigid precepts of the goſpel, were in- 
ſpired by the ſavage enthuſiaſm, which repreſents man as a crimi- 


nal, and God as a tyrant. They ſeriouſly renounced the buſineſs, 


and the pleafures, of the age; abjured the uſe of wine, of fleſh, and 


of marriage; chaſtiſed their body, mortified their affections, and em- 
braced a life of miſery, as the price of eternal happineſs. In the 
reign of Conſtantine, the Aſcetics fled from a profane and degenerate 
world, to perpetual ſolitude, or religious fociety. Like the firſt 
they reſigned the uſe, or the property, of 
their temporal poſſeſſions; ; eftabliſhed regular communities of the 
ſame ſex, and a ſimilar diſpoſition; and aſſumed the names of 
Hermite, Monks, and Anachorets, . expreſſive of their-lonely retreat in 
a natural or artificial deſert. They ſoon acquired. the refpe&t of the 
world, which they deſpiſed ; and the loudeſt applauſe: was beſtowed 


on this Divine PHILOSOPHY *, which ſurpaſſed; without the aid of 


| ſcience or reaſon, the laborious virtues of the Grecian ſchools. The 
monks might indeed contend with the Stoics, in the contempt of 


fortune, of pain, and of death: the Pythagorean ſilence and ſubmiſ- 
ſion were revived in their ſervile diſcipline; and they diſdained, as 
firmly as the Cynics themſelves, all the forms and decencies of civil 
ſociety. But the votaries of this Divine Philoſophy aſpired to imitate 


8 a purer and more perfect model. 


bea Ta Oe 7 ToauTy (inoooÞics 


the expreſſive words of Sozomen, who copi- 


Caan (Collat. XVIll. 5.) Anois? this 


origin for the inſtitution of the Conobites, 


which gradually decayed till it was reftored 
by Antony and his diſciples. 
+ NPeppeTaTOL ag Th xenfla 20 erDewre; = 


"_— and agreeably deſcribes (1. 1. c. 12, 13, 


ii. p. 1441. . 


Theſe are 


They trod in the footſteps of the 


14.) the origin and progreſs of this moukith 


philoſophy (ſee Suicer. Theſaur. Eecleſ. tom. 
Some modern writers, Lip- 


fius (tom. iv. p. 448. ManuduR. ad Philoſ. 
Stoic. iii. 13.), and La Mothe le Vayer (tom. 
ix. de la Vert des Payens, p. 228—262.), 
have compared the Carmelites to the Fytha- 
3 and the Cynics to 2 Capuchins. | 


Prophets, 
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b who had retired to the deſert*; ; and they reſtored the 


devout and contemplative life, which had been inſtituted by the 


Eſſenians, in Paleſtine and Egypt. The philoſophic eye of Pliny 


had ſurveyed with aſtoniſhment a ſolitary people, who dwelt among 
the palm-trees near the Dead Sea; who ſubſiſted without money; 
who were propagated without women; and who derived from the 
diſguſt and repentance of mankind, a pagan: ſupply of voluntary 
aſſociates * > 
Egypt, the fruitful parent of ſapdefitiion, afforded the firſt ex- 
ample of the monaſtic life. Antony“, an illiterate * youth of the 
lower parts of Thebais, diſtributed his patrimony ?, deſerted his fa- 
mily and native home, and executed his mongſtic penance with ori- 
Sea] and intrepid fanaticiſm. After a long and painful noviciate, 


The Carmelites derive their 2 

regular ſucceſſion, from the prophet Elijah 
(ſee the Theſes of Beziers, A. D. 1682. in 
Bayle's Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres, Oeuvres, tom. i. p. 82, &c. and 
the prolix irony of the Ordres Monaſtiques, 
an anonymous work, tom. i. p. 1—433. 
Berlin, 1751.) Rome and the inquiſition 
of Spain, filenced the profane criticiſm of the 


Jeſuits of Flanders (Helyot, Hiſt. des Ordres 


Monaſtiques, tom. i. p. 282 —300.), and the 
ſtatue of Elijah, the Carmelite, has been 
erected in the church of St. Peter (Voyages 
du P. Labat, tom. iii. p. 87.) 

s Plin. Hiſt. Natur. v. 15. Gens ſola, et 
in toto orbe præter ceteras mira, ſine ulla 
femini, omni venere abdicata, fine pecunia, 
ſocia palmarum. Ita per ſeculorum millia 
(ineredibile dictu) gens æterna eſt in qua 
nemo naſcitur. Tam feœcunda illis aliorum 
vitæ pœnitentia eſt. He places them juſt be- 


yond the noxious influence of the lake, and 


names Engaddi and Maſada as the neareſt 
towns. The Laura, and monaſtery of St. 
Sabas, could not be far diſtant from this 
place. See Reland. Paleſtin. tom. i. p. 295. 


40m. ii. p. 763. 874. 880. 890. 


0 See Athanaſ. Op. tom. ii. p. 450=505. 
and the Vit. Patrum, p. 26—74. with Roſ⸗ 


weyde's Annotations. The former is the 
Greek original; the latter, a very ancient 


Latin verſion by Evagrius, the friend of St. 


Jerom. 5 
Tpappuata ue ae wx mee Athanaſ. 


tom. ii. in Vit. St. Anton. p. 452.; and the 


aſſertion of his total i ignorance has been re- 
ceived by many of the ancients and moderns. 
But Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 
666.) ſhews, by ſome probable arguments, 
that Antony could read and write in the Cop- 
tic his native tongue ; and that he was only a 
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Antony and 
the monks of 
Egypt, 

A. D. 305. 


ſtranger to the Greek letters. The pluloſo- 


pher Syneſſus (p. 51.) acknowledges, that 


the natural genius of Antony did not require 


the aid of learning. | 

9 Arure autem erant ei trecentæ uberes, 
et valde optimæ (Vit. Patr. 1. i. p. 36.). 
If the Arura be a ſquare meaſure of an 
hundred Egyptian cubits (Roſweyde, Ono- 


maſticon ad Vit. Patrum, p. 1014, 1015.);. 


and the Egyptian cubit of all ages be equal 
to twenty-two Englith inches (Greaves, vol. i. 


p- 233+), the arura will conſiſt of about three 


quarters of an Engliſh acre. 


31 2 $ = amgag- 
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among the tombs, and i in a ine tower, he boldly advanced i into 
© the; deſert three days journey to the eaſt ward of the Nile; diſcovered 


a lonely ſpot, which poſſeſſed the advantages of ſhade and water, 


and fixed his laſt reſidence on mount Colzim neut the Red Sea; 


where an ancient monaſtery. ſtill preſerves the name and memory of 
the ſaint”, The curious devotion of the Chriſtians purſued him to 


the deſert; and when he was obliged to appear at Alexandria, in the 


face of mankind, he ſupported his fame with diſcretion and dignity. 


5 He enjoyed the friendſh ip of Athanaſius, whoſe doctrine he approved; 


and the Egyptian bn reſpectfully declined a reſpectful invitation 
from the emperor Conftantine, The venerable patriarch (for An- 


A. D. 251= tony attained the age of one hundred and five years) beheld the 


356, 


numerous progeny which had been formed by his example and 


his leſſons. The prolific colonies of monks multiplied with rapid 


increaſe on the ſands of Libya, upon the rocks of Thebais, and in 
the cities of the Nile. To the ſouth of Alexandria, the mountain, 
and adjacent deſert, of Nitria, were peopled by five thouſand anacho- 


rets; and the traveller may ſtill inveſtigate the ruins of fifty mo- 


naſteries which were planted in that barren ſoil, by the diſciples of 


Antony. In the Upper Thebais, the vacant Iſland of Tabenne 


was occupied by Pachomits, and fourteen hundred of his brethren. | 
That une abbor eh wanted nine monaſteries or mens and 


1 * The Jeſeription of he ley; is and beet or hy wk See p' Auvile, 
given by Jerom (tom. i. p. 248, 249. in Vit. Deſeription de I Egypte, p. 74. 
Hilarion.), and the P. Sicard (Miſſions du 1 Tabenne is 'a ſmall "iſland in the Nile, 
Levant, tom. v. p- 122 — 200. ). Their ac- in the dioceſe of Fentyra or Dendera, be- 
counts cannot always be reconciled; the Fa- tween” the modern town of Girge and the 
ther painted from his fancy, and the Jeſuit ruins of ancient Thebes (D' Anville, p. 194.) 


from his experience. M. de Tillemont doubts whether it was an 


* ſerom, tom. i. P- 146, ad Euſtochium. iſle; but I n may conclude, from his own facts, 
Hift. Laufiac. c. 7. in Vit. Patrum, p. 712. » that the primitive name was afterwards tranſ- 
The P. Sicard (Miſſions du Levant, tom. ii. p. ferred to the great monaſtery of Bau or Tides | 
29—79.) viſited, and has deſcribed, this (Mem. Ecclef. tom. vii. p. 678. 688.) 
delert, which now contains four monaſteries, = © eee 


one 
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„el been andthe! feftival of Eaſter ſometimes collected al 
thouſand religious perſons, who. followed his angelic rule of diſci- 


pline**. The ſtately and populous city of Oxyrinchus, the ſeat of 
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* 


Chriſtian orthodoxy, had devote the temples, the public edifices, 


and even the ramparts, to pious and charitable uſes; and the biſhop, 


who might preach in twelve churches, computed ten thouſand fe- 


males, and twenty thouſand males, of the monaſtic: profeſſion **. 
The Egyptians, who gloried in this marvellous revolution, were diſ- 
| Poſed to hope, and to believe, that the number of the monks was 
equal to the remainder of the people; and poſterity might repeat 
the ſaying which had formerly been applied to the ſacred animals of 
the ſame country, 1e in Egypt, it Was leſs difficult to find 2 god, 
GRE on . 

' Athanaſius eme into Rome the Mabel lb practice of 
the monaſtic life; and a ſchool of this new philoſophy was opened 
by eee of Antony, who accompanied their primate to the 
holy threſhold of the Vatican. The ſtrange and ſavage appearance 
of theſe Ripping excited, at firſt, horror and contempt, and, at 
length, applauſe and zealous imitation. The ſenators, and more 


eſpecially the matrons, transformed their palaces and villas into reli- 


gious houſes; and the narrow inſtitution of fx Veſtals, was eclipſed by 
the frequent monaſteries, which were ſeated: on the ruins of ancient 
temples, and in the midſt of the Roman Forum. inflamed by the 


13 See in the Codex Regularum (publiſhed whoſe kala adored a ſmall fiſh in a 
by Lucas Holſtenius, Rome, 1661.) a preface magnificent temple. 


Propagation. | 


of the mo- 
naſtic life at 
Rome, 

A. D. 341. 


of St. Jerom to his Latin verſion of the Rule Quanti populi habentur in RPE tan- 


| ta pæne habentur in deſertis multitudines 

monachorum. Rufin. c. 7. in Vit Patrum 
14" Rufin. c. 5. in Vit. Patrum, p. 459. He | 3 , 
n p. 461. He congratulates the fortunate 

FFF .. Change. 

reckons twelve churches. Strabo (l. xvww. 1s The introduction of the monaſtic life into 
p. 1166.), and Ammianus (xxii. 16.), have Rome and Italy, i is occaſionally mentioned by 
made honourable mention of Oxyrinchus, Jerom 9 i. p. 119. 120. 1990. | 


of Pachomius, tom. i. p. 61. 


example t 
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1 


2 of Autony, a Syrian youth, whoſe name was Hilarion , 

fixed his dreary abode on a ſandy beach, between the ſea and a mo- 
raſs, about ſeven miles from Gaza. The auſtere penance, in which 
he perliſted forty-eight years, diffuſed a ſimilar enthuſiaſm ; and 
the holy man was followed by a train of two or. three thouſand 
anachorets, whenever he viſited the innumerable monaſteries of Pa- 
leſtine. The fame of Baſil is immortal in the monaſtic hiſtory of 
the Eaſt. With a mind that had taſted the learning and eloquence 
of Athens; with an ambition, ſcarcely to be ſatisfied by the 


archbiſhopric of Cæſarea, Baſil retired to a ſavage ſolitude in Pontus; 


and deigned, for a while, to give laws to the ſpiritual colonies 


which he profuſely ſcattered along the coaſt of the Black Sea. In 


Martin in 
Gaul, 
A. D. 370. 


the Weſt, Martin of Tours, a ſoldier, an hermit, a biſhop, and 
a faint, eſtabliſhed the monaſteries of Gaul; two thouſand of his 


_ diſciples followed him to the grave: and his eloquent hiſtorian chal- 


lenges the deſerts of Thebais to produce, in a more favourable 
climate, a champion of equal virtue. The progreſs of the monks 
was not leſs rapid, or univerſal, than that of Chriſtianity itſelf. 


Every province, and, at laſt, every city, of the empire, was filled 


with their increaſing multitudes: and the bleak and barren iſles, 
from Lerins to Lipari, that ariſe out of the Tuſcan ſea, were choſen 
by the anachorets, for the place of their voluntary exile. An eaſy 


and perpetual intercourſe by ſea and land connected the provinces of 


1 See the Life of Hilarion, by St. Jerom 
(tom i. p. 241. 252.) The ſtories of Paul, 
Hilarion, and Malchus, by the ſame author, 
are admirably told: and the only defect of 


theſe pleaſing compoſitions is iy want of 


truth and common ſenſe. 


His original retreat was in a ſmall . 


lage on the banks of the Iris, not far from 

eo-Cæſarea. The ten or twelve years of 
lis monaſtic life were diſturbed by long and 
frequent avocations. Some critics have diſ- 


8 the authenticity of his Aſcetic rules ; but 
the external evidence is weighty, and they can 
only prove, that it is the work of a real or 
affected enthuſiaſt. See Tillemont, Mem. Ec- 
cleſ. tom, ix. p. 636—644. Helyot, Hiſt. des 


Ordres Monaſtiques, tom. i. p. 175—181. 


'9 See his Life and the Three Dialogues 
by Sulpicius Severus, who aſſerts (Dialog. i. 
16.), that the bookſellers of Rome were de- 


lighted with the quick and e ſale of his 


popular work. 5 
the 
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the Roman world; and the life of Hilarion diſplays the facility with C MA 
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which an indigent hermit of Paleſtine might traverſe Egypt, embark 
for Sicily, eſcape to Epirus, and finally ſettle in the iſland of Cyprus. 
The Latin Chriſtians embraced the religious inſtitutions of Rome. 
The pilgrims, who viſited Jeruſalem, eagerly copied, in the moſt 
_ diſtant climates of the earth, the faithful model of the monaſtic life. 
The diſciples of Antony ſpread themſelves beyond the tropic over the 
Chriſtian empire of Ethiopia The monaſtery of Banchor*, in Flint- 
ſhire, which contained above two thouſand brethren, diſperſed a nu- 


merous colony among the Barbarians of Ireland ** ; and Iona, one of 


the Hebrides, which was planted by the Iriſh monks, diffuſed over 
5 northern regions a doubtful ray of ſcience and ſuperſtition . 


Theſe unhappy. exiles from ſocial life, were impelled by the dark Cauſes of its 
and implacable genius of ſuperſtition. Their mutual reſolution was g g 


ſupported by the example of millions, of either ſex, of every age, and 
of every rank; and each proſelyte, who entered the gates of a mo- 
e was perlugded; that he trod the ſteep and ur path of 


| 20 has ie ſailed 1 en 
um to Cape Pachynus, he offered to pay his 


paſſage with a book of the Goſpels. Poſt- 
humian, a Gallic monk, who had viſited 


Egypt, found a merchant-ſhip bound from 


Alexandria to Marſeilles, and performed the 
voyage in thirty days (Sulp. Sever. Dialog. 
i. 1.) . Athanaſius, who addreſſed his Life of 


St. Antony to the foreign monks, was ob- 
liged to haſten the compoſition, that it might 


be ready for the ſailing of the fleets (tom i ü. 
the biſhops of Caledonia. 2. By a claſſe 


p. 45 1.) . 
2t See Jerom (tom. i. p. 126.), Aſſemanni, 


Bibliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. 92. p. 857919. 
and Geddes, Church Hiſtory of Ethiopia, 


P+ 29, 30, 31. The Habyſfinian monks ad- 


here very ſtrictiy to the primitive inſtitution, 
mn Camden's Britannia, vol. i. p. 666, 


24 All that „ can 4 from the 
rubbiſh of the dark ages is copiouſly ſtated 
by archbiſhop Uſher, in his Britannicarum 
Ecclefiarum Antquitates, cap. XVI. p. 425— 


303. 


e ſmall, though not nee ſpot, 
Tona, Hy, or Columbkill, only two miles in 


length, and one mile in breadth, has been 


diſtinguiſhed, 1. By the monaſtery of St. Co- 
jumba, founded A. D. 566; whoſe abbot 
exerciſed an extraordinary ji over 


library, which afforded ſome hopes of an 
entire Livy; and 3. By the tombs of ſixty 
kmgs, Scots, Iriſh, and. Norwegians; who 
repoſed in holy ground. See Uſher (p. 311. 


360370.) and Buchanan (Rer. Scot. I. ii. 


p- 1 5: et. FA Io 
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Reaſon might ſubdue, or paſſion might ſuſpend, their influence : 


THE DECLINE/ AND FALL = 


ee happineſs ©. But the operation of theſe ien motives 
was variouſly determined by the temper and ſituation of mankind. 


but they acted moſt forcibly on the infirm minds of children and 


they were ſtrengthened by fecret remorſe, or accidental miſ- 


females ; 


fortune; and they might derive ſome aid from the temporal conſi- 


derations of vanity or intereſt. It was naturally ſuppoſed, that the 

pious and humble monks, who had renounced the world, to accom- = 
pliſh the work of their ſalvation, were the beſt qualified for the 
fpiritual government of the Chriſtians. The reluQant hermit was 
torn from his cell, and ſeated, amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
on the epiſcopal throne: the monaſteries of Egypt, of Gaul, and of 
the Eaſt, ſupplied a regular ſucceſſion of ſaints and biſhops ; and 
ambition ſoon difcovered the ſecret road which led to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of wealth and honours. The popular monks, whoſe reputa- 


tion was connected with the fame and ſucceſs of the order, aſſidu- 
ouſly laboured to multiply the number of their fellow - captives. They 


inſinuated themſelves into noble and opulent families; and the ſpe- 


cious arts of flattery and ſeduction were employed to ſecure thoſe 
proſelytes, who might beſtow wealth or dignity on the monaſtic 


profeſſion. The indignant father bewailed the loſs, perhaps of an 
only ſon; the credulous maid was betrayed by vanity to violate | 


2 Chryſoſtom is the ben ome off che Re. 


nedictine edition) has conſecrated three books 


to the praiſe and defence of the monaſtic life. 


He is encouraged by the example ef the ark, to 


preſume, that none but the ele& (the monks) 
can poſſibly be ſaved (I. i. p. 55, 56.). Elſe- 
where indeed he becomes more merciful (l. 
Jil. p. 83, 84.), and allows different degrees 
of glory like the ſun, moon, and ftars, In 
His lively compariſon of a king and a monk 
(l. ti. p. 116—121:), he ſuppoſes (what is 
l that the king will be more ſpa- 


ringly rewarded, and more rigorouſly pu- 
niſhed. _ 

25 Thomaſfin (Diſcipline de Egliſe, tom. i. 
p. 1426—1469.), and Mabillon (Oeuvres 


Poſthumes, tom. ii. p. 115—158.). The 


monks were gradually adopted as a part of the 
eccleſiaſtical hierarchy. | 

* Dr. Middleton (vol. i. p. 110.) liberally 
cenfures the conduct and writings of Chry- 
ſoſtom, one of the moſt eloquent and ſucceſſ- 
ful advocates for the monaſtic life, * 


* 
8 - 
: the 
— 
8 
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the laws of nature; and the matron aſpired to imaginary perfection, 
by renouncing the virtues of domeſtic life. Paula yielded to the per- 
fuaſive eloquence of Jerom“; and the profane title of mother-in-law 
of God “, tempted that illuſtrious widow to conſecrate the virginity 


of her 1a dier Euſtochium. By the advice, and in the company, 
of her ſpiritual guide, Paula abandoned Rome and her infant ſon; 


retired to the boly village of Bethlem; founded an hoſpital and four | 


monaſteries ; and acquired, by her alms and pennance, an eminent 
and conſpicuous ſtation in the catholic church. Such rare and illuſ- 
trious penitents were celebrated as the glory and example of their 
age ; but the monaſteries were filled by a crowd of obſcure and abject 


plebeians ** „ who gained in the cloyſter much more than they had 


facrificed in the world. Peaſants, ſlaves, and mechanics, might eſcape 


from poverty and contempt, to a ſafe and honourable profeſſion ; 


whoſe apparent hardſhips were mitigated by cuſtom, by popular ap- 
plauſe, and by the ſecret relaxation of diſcipline *. The ſubjects of 


Rome, whoſe perſons' and fortunes were made reſponſible for un- 


equal and exorbitant tributes, retired from the oppreſſion of the Im- 
perial government; and the puſillanimous youth preferred the 


pennance of a monaſtic, to the dangers of a military, life. The 


"0 


as Jerom's devout ladies form à very con- 
Mderable portion of his works: the particular 


treatiſe, which he ſtyles the Epitaph of Paula 


(tom. i. p. 169 —192. ), is an elaborate and 
extravagant panegyric. The exordium is 
ridiculouſly turgid: If all the members 
«© of my body were changed into tongues, and 
if all my, limbs reſounded with a human 
<< voice, yet ſhould I be incapable, &c.?? 
29: Socrus Dei eſſe cœpiſti (Jerom. tom. i. 
- P-.140. ad Euſtochium). Rufinus (in Hiero- 
nym. Op. tom. iv. p. 223.), who was juſtly 
ſcandalized, aſks his adverſary, From what 


Pagan poet he had ftolen an expretſidn ſo im- 


piqus and abſurd? 
3? Nunc autem veniunt_plerumgue ad hanc 
pPrafeſſionem ſervitutis Dei, et ex conditione 


ſervili, vel etiam liberati, vel propter hoc a 


Deminis liberati five liberandi; et ex vita 


ruſticana, et ex opiſicum exercitatione, et 


plebeio labore. Auguſtin. de Oper. Mo- 
nach. c. 22. ap. Thomaſſin, Diſcipline de 
I'Egliſe, tom. iii. p. 1094. The Egyptian, 


who blamed Arſenius, owned that he led a 
more comfortable life as a monk, than as a 


ſhepherd. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom, 
xiv. p. 679. 

3t A Domincan friar (Voyages du P. La- 
bat, tom. i. p. 10.), who lodged at Cadiz 
in a convent of his brethren, ſoon underſtood, 


that their repoſe was never interrupted by 


noQurnal devotion; ** quoiqu*on ne laiſſe pas 
«« de ſonner pour Vedification du peuple.. 
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7 Aci. . aſfrighted provincials of, every. rank, who fled, before the Barbarians, 

— found ſhelter and ſubſifipnce; whole legions were buried i in theſe re- 
; | gjous ſanctuaries; j and the fame cauſe, which relieved the diſtreſs. 

of individuals, impaired the Arength, and Fortitude of the empire 8 
The monaſtic profeſſion, of the ancients * was an act of voluntary 
devotion... The inconſtant fanatic was threatened with the eternal 
vengeance of the God. whom he deſerted :. but the doors of the mo- 
naſtery were ſtill open for repentance. Thoſe monks, whoſe con- 
ſcience was fortified by reaſon or paſſion, were at liberty to reſume 
the character of men and citizens; and even the N of Chriſt 
| might accept the legal. embraces of an earthly lover . The exam 
9 pPles of ſcandal, and che progreſs of ſuperſtition, ſuggeſted: the pro- 
5 | pPriety of more forcible reſtraints. After a ſufficient trial, the fidelity 
of the novice-was ſecured by 2 ſolemn and perpetual vow; and his ir- 
vevocable engagement was ratified by the laws of the church and ſtate. 
A guilty fugitive· was purſued, arreſted, and reftored to his perpetual 
| priſon 3 and the interpoſition of the magiſtrate o oppreſſed the freedom: 
and merit, which had alleviated, i in ſome degree, the abject flavery 
of the: monaſtic diſcipline The actions of a monk, his words, and 
even. Papas e were determined by : an eee 20008; „or a 
: aapricious 

— We kis Four-feſt books oF Inffitutes,. 


Odedience of 
the monks. 


oF: e er ſenſible. . ef Incas 
The 


. | Holſtenius to the Codex” 
| emperors attempted to ſupport' the oblipution 
i. p. 256. ),. and · the deſign of Caſſian and his 


of public and private duties; but the feeble 
dykes were ſwept away by the torrent of ſu- 


perſtition: and Juſtinian ſurpaſſed the moſt 


ſanguine wiſhes of the monks (Thomaſlin; 


tom. i. p. eee b Bingham, I. vi. 


c. 3. p. 263.) 

* The monafiie- rnflituridns; 
thoſe of Egypt, about — 400, are de- 
ſeribed by four curious and devout travellers ; 


Rufinus (Vit. Patrum, I. ii. ini. p. 424—5 36), 
Poſthumian (Sulp. Sever. Dialog. i.), Palla- 0 


dius (Hiſt. Laufiac. in Vit. Patrum, p. 709 


and the tu enty- fbur Collations or Conferences). 


22 The example of Malchus (Jerom. tom. 


friend (Collation xxiv. 1.), are inconteſtable 
proofs of their freedom; which is elegantly 
deſcribed: by Braſmus in his Life of St. 


Jerom. See Chardon, Hiſt, des Sacremens, | 


tom. vi. p. 259-300. 
See the Laws of Juſtivian (Novel. cxxiii 


Ne. 42.), and of Lewis the Pious (in on 
Hiſtorians of France, tom. vi. p. 427:), and: 


the actual juriſprudence of France, in Denifart: N 
(Deciſions, &c. tom. iv. p. 855, &c.). 3 


*The ancient Codex Regularum, col-- 


23. N and Caflian {ſee in tom. vii. Bibliothee.. lected by Benedict Anianinus,. the reformer- 


of - 
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Gabe ſuperior: the fi ighteſt offences were corrected by Kilgrace 0 . AP, 
or confinement, extraordinary fafts or bloody flagellation ; and diſ- — 
obedience, Web or delay, were ranked in the catalogue of the 


moſt heinous ſins. A blind ſubmiſſion to the commands of the 


abbot, however abfurd, or even criminal they might ſeem, was the 
ruling principle, the firſt virtue of the Egyptian monks ; and their 


patience was frequently exerciſed by the moſt extravagant trials. 
They were directed to remove an enormous rock; afſliduouſly to 
water a barren ſtaff, that was planted in the ground, till, at the end 
of three years, it ſhould vegetate and bloſſom like a tree ; to walk 
into a fiery furnace; or to caſt their infant into a deep pond : and 
| ſeveral ſaints, or madmen, have been immortalized in monaſtic ſtory, 
by their thoughtleſs, and fearleſs, obedience ". The freedom of the 
mind, the ſource of every generous and rational ſentiment, was de- 
firoyed by the habits of credulity and ſubmiſſion z and the monk, 
contracting the vices of a ſlave; devoutly followed the faith and 
paſſions of his eccleſiaſtical tyrant. The peace of the Eaſtern church 
was invaded by a ſwarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reaſon, or 
en wand the I mperial min acknowledged, without eat 


of = 4 in 8 beginaing of 8 och 
century, and publiſhed in the ſeventeenth, 
by Lucas Holſtenius, contains thirty different 
rules for men and women. Of theſe, ſeven 
were. compoſed in Egypt. one in the Eaſt, 


one in Cappadocia, one in Italy, one in Africa, 
four in Spain, eight in Gaul, or Townes, and 


one in E ngland. 


eee e 
in the Weſt, inflicts one hundred laſhes for 


very flight offences (Cod: Reg. part ii. p. 
174.) Before the time of Charlemagne, the 
abbots indulged themſelves in wee 
their monks, or putting out their eyes; 

puniſhment much leſs eruel than the bee 

dous wade in pace (the ſubterraneous dungeon, 
or ene which was afterwards invent- 


30 2 


3 See an ne Aiſcourſe of the learn- | 


ed Mabillon (Oeuvres Poſthumes, tom. ii. 
p. 321—336.);z- who, on this occaſion, ſeems 
to be inſpired. by the genius of humanity. 
For ſach an effort, I can fargive his defence 
of the holy tear of Vendome (p. 361—3g99.). 

7 Sulp. Sever. Dialog. i i. 12, 13. p. 532, 
&c. Caſſian, Inſtitut. I. iv. c. 26, 27. „ Præ- 
«« cipua ibi virtus et prima eſt obedientia.” 
Among the Verba ſeniorum (in Vit. Patrum, 
I. v. P- 617.), the fourteenth libel or diſ- 


| courſe is on the ſubje& of obedience; and the 


Jeſuit Roſweyde, who publiſhed that huge 


volume for the uſe of convents, has collected 


all the ſcattered pallages in his two Gn bet 


Indexes, 


5 IA 
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that 3 were much leſs apprehenſive of 3 an encounter with. the 
ſierceſt Barbarians * 3 75 
Superſtition has RI framed ad ee che fantaſtic garments 
of the monks * : but their apparent ſingularity ſometimes proceeds 
from their 1 Bb attachment to a ſimple and primitive model, 
which the revolutions: of faſhion have made ridiculous in the eyes 
of mankind. The father of the BenediQines expreſsly diſclaims all 
idea of choice, or merit; and ſoberly exhorts his diſciples to adopt 


the coarſe and convenient dreſs of the countries which they may in- 


habit. The monaſtic habits of the ancients varied with the climate, 
and their mode of life ; and they aſſumed, with the ſame indifference; 


the ſheep-ſkin of the Egyptian | peaſants, or the cloak of the Grecian 
| philoſophers. They allowed themſelves the uſe of linen in Egypt» 
where it was a cheap-and. domeſtic manufacture; but in the Weſt, 
they rejected ſuch an expenſive. article of foreign luxury 
the practice of the monks either to cut or ſhave their hair; they: 


It was 


- wrapped. their heads in a cowl, to eſcape the ſight of profane objects; 


their legs and. feet were naked, except in the extreme cold of 


winter; and their ſlow and feeble. ſteps were ſupported by a long 


ſtaff. The aſpec of a genuine anachoret was horrid and diſguſting; 


every ſenſation that is offenſive to man, was thought acceptable to 
God; and the angelic rule of Tabenne condemned the ſalutary cuſtom 
of bathing the limbs in water, and of anointing them with oil ©, 


Pr. Iortin (Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiftory, vol. iv. p. 161.) has obſerved. the 
ſcandalous valour of the Cappadocian monks, 


Which was exemplified in the baniſhment of 
Chryſoſtom. 


39 Caſſian has ſimply, though copioully, . 


deſcribed the- monaſtic habit of Egypt (Inſti- 
tut. I. i.), to which -Sozomen, (1. iii. c. 14.) 


attributes ſuch allegorical meaning and virtue. 


®* Regul. Benedict. Ne 55. in Cod. Re- 


ul. par f. p. 1. 


ges the Rule of e bimop orf 
Uſez (N 31. in Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 136. * 
and of Iſidore, biſpop of Seville my 13. in 
Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 214.). . 5 
Some partial indulgences were granted 
for the hands and feet, «+ Totum autem 
« corpus nemo unguet nifi eauſã infirmitatis,. 
<« nee lavabitur aqui nudo corpore, niſi lan- 


guor perſpicuus fit.“ (Regul, Pachom- 


The 
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The auſtere moaks ſlept on the ground, on a hard mat, or a rough C 
blanket; and the fame bundle of palm- leaves ſerved them as a ſeat 
ia the day, and a pillow in the night. Their original cells were 
low narrow huts, built of the ſlighteſt materials; which formed, by 
the regular diſtribution of the ſtreets, a large and populous village, 
incloſing, within the common wall, a church, an hoſpital, perhaps 
a library, ſome neceſſary offices, a garden, and a fountain or reſer- 
voir of freſh water. Thirty or forty brethren compoſed a family of 
ſeparate diſcipline and diet.; and the great monaſteries of Egypt con- 
ſiſted of thirty or forty families. 

Pleaſure and guilt are. ſynonymous terms · in the language of the 
monks ; ; and they had diſcovered, by experience, that rigid faſts, 
and abſtemious diet, are the moſt effectual preſervatives againſt the 
impure deſires of the fleſh®. The rules of abſtinence, which they 


- 
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impoſed, or practiſed, were not uniform or perpetual: the cheer- 


ful feſtival of the Pentecoſt was balanced by the extraordinary mor- 
 tification of Lent; the fervour of new monaſteries was inſenſibly re- 
laxed; and the voracious appetite of the Gauls could not imitate 
the patient, and temperate, virtue of the Egyptians *%. The 21. . 
of Anthony and Pachomius were ſatisfied with their daily a 5 
45 St. Jerom, in ſtrong, So indiſcreet, count of Feb; aerum temperies, and the quali- 


language, expreſſes the moſt important uſe of tas noſtræ fragilitatis (Inftitut. iv. 11.). 
faſting and abſtinence: * Non quod Deus Among the weſtern rules, that of Columba- 


2 yniverſitatis Creator et Dominus, inteſti- nus. is- the moſt auſtere ; he had been edu- 


% norum noſtrorum rugitũ, et inanitate ven- cated..amidft the Ve: of Ireland, as rigid 


«« tris, pulmoniſque ardore. deleQetur, fed. 


« quod aliter pudicitia tuta eſſe non poſlit.”? 
| (Op. tom. i. p. 137. ad Euſtochium.) See 
. the twelfth 5 twenty · ſecond Collations of 
Caſſian, de Caftitate, and de Illufionibus Noc- 
tums. 
„ Edacitas in Græcis gula eſt, in Gallis 


natura (Dialog. i. c. 4. p- 521.) Caſſian 


fairly owns, that the perfect model of abiti- 
ane de imitated_.in Gaul, an. ac- 


% 


perhaps, and inflexible, as the abſtemious 


virtue of Egypt. The Rule of Iſidore of Se- 
ville is the mildeft : on holidays he allows the 
uſe of fleſh, | 

45 « Thoſe who drink only water, and 
* have no nutritious liquor, ought, at leaft, 
„to have a pound and a half (rayenty-four | 
*© ounces.) of bread every day.” State af 
8 8 P» 4% by Mr. end. | 


: 
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which they Aided 


—— into two frugal repaſts, of the afternoon, and of the evening. It 


Their ma- 
nual labour . 


was eſteemed a merit, and almoſt a duty, to abſtain from the boiled 


vegetables, which were provided for the refectory; but the extraor- 
dinary bounty of the abbot ſometimes indulged them with the 
luxury of cheeſe, fruit, ſallad, and the ſmall dried fiſh of the Nile ©. 


A more ample latitude of ſea and river fiſh was gradually allowed or 
aſſumed : but the uſe of fleſh was long confined to the ſick or tra- 
vellers; and when it gradually prevailed in the leſs rigid monaſteries 
of Europe, a ſingular diſtinction was introduced; as if birds, whether 


wild or domeſtic, had been leſs profane than the groſſer animals of 


the field. Water was the pure and innocent beverage of the pri- 
mitive monks ; and the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily 


portion of half a pint of wine, which had been extorted from him 


by the intemperance of the age. Such an allowance might be eaſily 


| ſupplied by the vineyards of Italy; and his victorious diſciples, Who 


paſſed the Alps, the Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place of 

wine, an adequate compenſation of ſtrong beer or cyder. 
The candidate who aſpired to the virtue of evangelical un 
abjured, at his firſt entrance into a regular community, the idea, 
rn even the 1 name, of all ſeparate, or Schule poſſeſſion. The 
f brethren 


42.) Li- 
cet legamus vinum omnino monachorum non 


45 goe Caſſan. Collat. I. ti. 49, 20, 21. 40. ti cod. „ Reg. part. p. 41, 42 
The ſmall loaves, or biſcuit, of ſix ounces 


each, had obtained the name of Paximacia 


(Roſweyde, Onomaſticon, p. 1045.). Pa- 


chomius, however, allowed his monks ſome 
latitude in the quantity of their food; but he 


made them work in proportion as they eat 
{Pallad. in Hiſt. Laufiac. c. 38, 39. in Vit. 
Patrum, I. vii. p. 736, 737.) 


+7: See the banquet to which Caſſian (Col- x 


lation vill. 1.) was invited: by Serenus, an 


Egyptian abbot. 


See the Rule of St, Benedia, N* 35, 


13 


eſſe, ſed quia noſtris temporibtis' id mona- 
chis perſuaderi non poteſt; he allows them a 
Roman hemina, a meaſure which may be aſ- 
certained from Arbuthnot's Tables. 

% Such expreſſions, as my book, my cloak, 
my ſhoes (Caſſian. Inſtitut. 1. iv. c. 13.) 
were not leſs ſeverely prohibited among the 
Weſtern monks (Cod. Regul. part it. p. 174. 
235. 288.); and the Rule of Colombanus 
puniſhed them with ſix Infhes, The ironical 
author of the Ordres Monaſtigues, who laughs 

| ' at 
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bas were re ſupported! by their manual labour; and the duty of ge * 
labour was ftrenuouſly recommended as a pennance; as an exerciſe,. 


and as the moſt laudable means of ſecuring their daily ſubſiſtence ©. 
The garden, and fields, which the induſtry of the monks had often 


reſcued from the foreſt or the moraſs, were diligently cultivated By 


their hands. They performed, without reluctance, the menial offices 


provide their habits, their utenſils, and their lodging, were exerciſed 


_ within the precincts of the great monaſteries. The monaſtic ſtudies- 
have tended, for the moſt part, to darken, rather than to diſpel, the 
cloud of fuperſtition. Yet the curioſity or zeal of ſome learned 
| ſolitaries has cultivated the eccleſiaſtical, and even the profane, ſci- 
ences: and poſterity muſt gratefully acknowledge, that the monu- 
ments of Greek and Roman amen have been preſerved and mul- 
tiplied by their indefatigable pens. But the more humble induſtry 
of the monks, eſpecially in Egypt, was contented with the ſilent, 
fedentary, occupation, of making wooden ſandals, or of twiſting the 
leaves of the palm- tree into mats aud baſkets. The ſuperfluous 


Rock, which was not conſumed in domeſtic uſe, ſupplied, by trade, 
the wants of the community: the boats of Tabenne, and the other 


monaſteries of Thebais, deſcended the Nile as far as Alexandria 3 


and, in a Chriſtian market, the ſanctity of the workmen night en en- 


hance the intrinſic value of the Work. 


at che fooliſh. wheoy: of db We 
ſeems ignorant nde ancients were equally 
abſurd... 

20 Two great 
ence, the P. Thomaſſin (Diſcipline deVEglſe, 
tom. iii. p. 1090 1139.) and the P. Ma- 
billon (Etudes Monaſtiques, tom. i. p. 116 
155.) have ſeriouſly examined the manual 


labour of the monks, which the former con- 


Aders as a merit, and the latter as a duty. 
_  Mabillon (Etudes Monaſtiques, tom. i. 


maſters of cho ſci- 


p. i bas eollekled many curious facts 
to juſtify the literary labours of his prede- 


ceſſors, both in the Eaſt and Weſt. Books: 
were copied in the ancient monaſteries of 


Egypt (Caſſian. Inftitut. I. iv. c. 12.) and 


by the drſciples of St. Martin (Sulp. Gy 


in Vit. Martin. c. 7. p. 473.) Caſſiodorius 


has allowed an ample ſcope for the ſtudies of 
the monks ; and wve ſhall not be ſcandalized,. 
if their pen ſometimes wandered from Chry— 


a ang he ea Homer and Vigil 
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But the neceſſity of manual labour was inſenſibly anne. | 
The. novice was tempted to beſtow. his fortune on the ſaints, in 
whoſe ſociety he was reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his life ; 
and the pernicious indulgence of the laws permitted him to receive, 
for their uſe, apy future acceſſions of legacy or inheritance **, Me- 
lania contributed her plate, three hundred pounds weight of filver , 
and Paula contrafted an immenſe debt, for the relief of their * 
vourite monks; who kindly imparted the merits of their prayers and 
pennance to a rich and liberal ſinner . Time continually increaſed, 


and accidents could ſeldom diminiſh, the eſtates of the popular mo- 


naſteries, which ſpread over the adjacent country and cities: and, 
in the firſt century of their inſtitution, the infidel Zoſimus has mali- 


4 ciouſly obſerved, that for the benefit of the poor, the Chriſtian monks | 


had reduced a great part of mankind to a ſtate of beggary **. As long 
as they maintained their original fervour, they approved themſelves, 


however, the faithful and benevolent ſtewards of the charity, which 
was entruſted to their care. But their diſcipline was corrupted by 


proſperity: they gradually aſſumed the pride of wealth, and at laſt 
indulged the luxury of expence. | 


Their public luxury might be ex- 
cuſed by the magnificence of religious worſhip, and the decent motive 


of erecting durable habitations for an immortal ' ſociety, But every 


age of the church has accuſed the licentiouſneſs of the degenerate 
monks; who no longer remembered the object of their inſtitution, 


52 Thomaſſin (Diſcipline: de PEgliſe, tom. If to God, nr who ſuſpends the moun- 


i. p. 118. 145, 146. 171—179-) has examin- -< tains in a balance, need not be informed 


ed the revolution of the civil, canon, and of the weight of your plate.“ (Pallad. Hiſt. 


common law . Modern France confirms the 


death which monks have inflicted on them- 
ſelves; and juſtly eu them of all right 


.of inheritance, 
53 See jerom, tom. i. p. 156. 183. 


monk Pambo made a ſublime anſwer to Me- 
lania, who wiſhed to ſpecify the value of her 


gift; 


«« Do you offer it to me, or to God: 


The 


Lauſiac. c. 10. in the Vit. Patrum, I. viii. 
P- 715. * 4 n 


Te robe pegog Tr; ue vrelocarro, wooPzon = 


Twy . proves Tara reo Tara; (s ww) 
TT HATATY.OUNTES » Zoſim. J. V. p. 325 
Yet the wealth of the Eaſtern monks was far 
ſurpaſſed by the RP HEIRS 1 the * 
ae, 5 


ith bed 
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embraced the vain and ſenſual pleaſures of the world, which they had 
renounced *, and ſcandalouſly abuſed the riches which had been 


acquired by the auſtere virtues of their founders. Their natural 
en from ſuch painful and dangerous wy to the common 
vices of humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much . or me 
tion in the mind of a philoſopher. N 
The lives of the primitive monks were a ee in pennance and 


ſolitude; undiſturbed by the various oceupations which fill the 
time, and exerciſe the faculties, of reaſonable, active, and ſocial 


beings... Whenever they were permitted to ſtep beyond the pre- 
eincts of the monaſtery, two jealous companions were the mutual 
guards and ſpies of each other's actions; and, after their return, they 
were condemned to forget, or, at leaſt, to ſuppreſs, whatever they 
had ſeen or heard in the world. Strangers, who profeſſed the ortho- 
dox faith, were hoſpitably entertained. in a ſeparate apartment; but 


their dangerous converſation was reſtricted to ſome choſen elders of 


approved: diſcretion: and fidelity. Except in their preſence, the mo- 
naſtic ſlave might not receive the viſits of his friends or kindred; and 
it was deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted a tender ſiſter, or an 


| aged parent, by the obſtinate refuſal of a word or loox. The monks. 


themſelves paſſed their lives, without. perſonal attachments, among a 


crowd, which had been formed by accident, and was detained, in the - 


ſame priſon, by force or prejudice. Recluſe fanatics have few ideas or 


The fixth general council (the Quini- 


ſext in Trullo, canon xlvii. in Beveridge, 
tom, 1. p. 213.) reſtrains women from paſſ- 


ing the night in a male, or men in a female, 
monaſtery. The ſeventh general council (che 


ſecond Nicene, canon xx. in Beveridge, tom. 


z. p. 325.) prohibits the erection of double or 
promiſcuous monaſteries. of both ſexes ; but 


it appears from Balſamon, that the prohibi- 
tion was not effectual. On the irregular plea- 
fures and expences of the clergy and monks, 
fe Thomaſfin, tom. in. p. 1334—=1368. 


Vo. III. 


6 56 I have ſomewhere heard or read the . 
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frank confeſſion of a Benedictine abbot: 


«« My vow of poverty has given me an hun- 


„ dred thouſand crowns a year; my vow of 


„ obedience has raiſed me to the rank of a 


« ſovereign prince.” —I forget the conſe- 
quences of his vow of chaſtity. 


57. Pior,. an Egyptian monk, allowed his 
ſiſter to ſee him; but he ſhut his eyes during 


the whole viſit. See Vit. Patrum, I. iii. p. 


504. Many ſuch — FOE be . 


| x 


ſentiments : 
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| Contichonts to communicate: aſp 


peaſants, who filled the monaſtic cor 


THE: DECLINE AND FALL 


e Jal licence of the abbot pid he 
time and duration of their familiar viſits; and, at their ſilent meals, 


they were' enveloped 1 in their eowls, inacceſſible, arid almoſt inviſible, 


to each other. Study is the feſduree of ſolitude": but education had 
not prepared and qualified for any gon ſtudies the mechanics and 


es. They might work : 


but the vanity of ſpiritual perfection was tempted to diſdain the exer- 


Their devo- 
tion and 
viſions. 


ciſe of manual labour; and the induſtry muſt be Faint ind | Janguid, 
which is not 'excited/by the ſenſe of perforiil Intereft, 92 

According to their faith and zeal, they might n the day, 
which they paſſed im heir cells, either in vocal or mental prayer: 
they aſſembled in the evening, and they were awakened in the 
niglit, for the public worſhip of the monſtery. The pretiſe 
moment was determined by the ſtars, Which are ſeldom eclbuded 


in the ſerene ſky of Egypt; and a ruſtic horn, or trumpet, the 
ſignal of devotion, twice interrupted tlie vaſt filence of the deſert . 


Even ſleep, the laſt refuge of the unhappy, was tigorouſly meaſured 


the vacant hours of the monk heavily rolled along, without bufi- 
neſs or ' pleaſure ; and, before the clofe of each day, he had re- 


peatedly .accuſed the tedious: progreſs of the Sun. In this com- 
fortleſs ſtate, ſuperſtition ſtill purſued and tormented her wretched 


votaries The ene 1 had ſought l in wy" cloiſter was 


$8 The _ sch, 29th,. zoth, z iſt, HY 3 find himſelf alone. 1 egre- 
57th, Goth, 86th, and gp th articles of the Rule ditur et ingreditur cellam, et Solem velut ad 
of Pachomius, impoſe moſt ene 210 of occaſum tardius param crebrigs Ingue- 
ſilence and mortiſication. tur (Inſtitut. x. 1.) 

30 The diurnal and ee ae of The temptations and ſufferings of Sta- 
the - monks are copiouſly diſcuſſed by Caſſian, girius were communicated by that unfortu, 
in the third and fourth books of his Inſtitu- nate youth to his friend St. Chryſoftom, See 
tions; and he conſtantly prefers the liturgy, Middleton's Works, vol. i. p. 107—110, 


which an angel bad: Tang eas ae mona- Something fimilar introduces the life of every 


ſteries of Tabenn. ſaint; and the famous Inigo, or Ignatius, 

ee Caſſian, from his own ee de. the founder of the Jeſuits (Vie d' Inigo de 
ſcribes the acedia, or liſtleſſneſs of mind and Guipoſcoa, tom. i. p. 29—38.), Way ſerve s 
body, to which a monk was expoſed, when he a memorable example. 


| diſturbed. 
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Ae by tardy repentance, profane doubts, and guilty deſires; 
and, while they conſidered each natural impulſe as an unpardonable 


ſin, they perpetually trembled on the edge of a flaming and bottom- 


"leſs abyſs. From the painful ſtruggles of diſeaſe and deſpair, theſe 
unhappy victims were ſometimes. relieved by madneſs or death; 
and, in the ſixth century, an hoſpital was founded at Jeruſalem for a 


ſmall portion of the auſtere penitents,, who were deprived: of their 


ſenſes. Their viſions, before they; attained. this extreme and-ac- 


knowledged term of frenzy, have afforded ample materials of ſu- 


| pernatural hiſtory. | It was their firm perſuaſion, that the air, which 
they breathed, was peopled with inviſible enemies; with innumerable 
dæmons, who watched every occaſion, and aſſumed every form, to 


terrify, and above all to tempt, their unguarded virtue. The ima- 


gination, and even the ſenſes, were deceived by the illuſions of diſ- 
N fanaticiſm; and the hermit, whoſe midnight prayer was 
oppreſſed by involuntary, ſlumber, might eaſily confound the phan- 
toms of n Which e eee his. POO and his 
| waking. dreams * alc Herr 
The monks were divided: into two claſſes: the nes wb 
| urea under a common, and regular, diſcipline; ; and the Anachorets, 
who indulged their unſocial, eee, fanaticiſm. The moſt 
| Heyouty or mut ambi itious, of 


« {2 v4 ei prfe 77 Aer 51 243 5715 
4 90 2 F "©, 


S Nn 


the n brethren, renounced 


62 3 Hiſt. Reclefiaſtiquey tom. vii. 


| p: 46... I have read ſomewhere, in the Vitæ 


atrum, but I cannot recover the place, that 
the Hermit, eſpecially in Egypt, ſee Jerom 


| ſeveral, I believe many, of the monks, who 
did not reveal their temptations to pai Io, 
became guilty of ſuicide... Ae 

See the ſeventh and eighth Callations 
* Caſſian, who gravely examines, why the 
dæmons were grown leſs active and nu- 
merous, fince the time of St. Antony. Roſ- 
weyde's copious index to the Vitæ Patrum 
au a 9 of infernal ſcenes. 


3X2 


The Javits were moſt formidable in a PRES 
ſhape. 5 
- 64. For the diſtinction of 2 C wikhites- and 


(tom. i. p. 45. ad Ruſticum), the firſt Dia- 
logue of Sulpicius Severus, Ruſfinus (c. 22. 


in Vit. Patrum, I. ii. p. 478. J Palladius (c. 


7. 69. in Vit. Patrum, 1. viii. p. 712. 758.), 
and above all, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
Collations of Caſſian. Theſe writers, who 
compare the common, and ſolitary, life, re- 
veal the abuſe er : 


the 


The Cœno- 
bites and 
Anachorets. 
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the nent, as they had renounced the world. The fervent mona- 
— ſteries of Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, were ſurrounded by a Laure ©, 
a diſtant circle of ſolitary cells; and the extravagant. pennance of the 
4 K + Hermits; was ſtimulated by, applauſe and emulation. They. ſunk 
under the painful weight of croſſes, and chains and-their emaciated 
limbs were confined by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves, of 


rigid, iron- 


All ſuperſluous incumbrance of dreſs they 


contemptuouſly eaſt away z and ſome ſavage ſaints of both ſexes 
have been admired, whoſe naked bodies were only covered by their 
long hair. They aſpired to reduce themſelves to the rude and miſer- 
able ſtate in hich the human brute is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed above 
his kindred: animals: and a numerous ſect of Anachorets derived their 
name from theit humble practice of grazing in the: fields of Meſo- 
potamia wirh the common herd They often uſurped the den of 
ſome wild beaſt whom they affected to reſemble; they buried chem- 
ſelyes in ſome gloomy cavern, which art or nature had ſeooped out 
of the rock; and the marble; quarries of Thebais are ſtill erde! 
with the monuments of their pennance 5 The moſt perfect Hermi | 
ſuppoſed to have paſſed many days without food, many nights b 
out ſleep, and many years without ſpeaking; and glorious was the 
man (L abuſe that name) who contrived any cell, or ſeat, of a pecu- 
liar conſtruction, >which might expoſe Fang bee inconvenient 
- poſture, to the inclemency of hp fes n £ 


65 Suicer. Theſaur. Ecelefiaſt, tom. Ii. p. 
205. 218, Thomaſlin (Diſcipline de PEgliſe, 


tom. i. p. 1501, 1502.) gives a-good account 


of theſe cells. When Geraſimus founded his , viii. p. 292.) WEN 


| monaſtery, in the wilderneſs of Jordan, it 


was accompanied by a Laura of ſeventy cells. 
os Theodoret, in a large volume (the Phi- 


lotheus, in Vit. Patrum, I. ix. p. 793863.) 
has collected the lives and miracles of thirty 


Anachorets. Evagrius (I. i. c. 12.) more 


| briefly celebrates the monks and hermits f 


Paleſtine. 


iid Aa c. 33. ds 


Ephrem compoſed a Panegyric on theſe Poorly 


or grazing” monks e Mem. E 


_ The P. Sicard (Miſions 40 Levant, . tam. | 
ii. p. 217233.) examined the caverns of the 


Lower Thebais, with wonder and devotion. 


The inſcriptions. are in the old Syriac cha- 
ere uſed. «& the r «66 
n . 3 
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-—Adoige theſe "ER of the monaſtic life, the name and genius of CHAP. 
Simebn Stylites have been immortaliſed by the ſingular invention 


Simeon 


of an zerial pennance. At the age of thirteen, the young Syrian Stylites, 
deſerted" the profeſſion'of à ſhepherd, and threw himſelf into an %. 9. 
auſtere monaſtery. Aſter a long and painful noviciate, in which | 
Simeon was repeatedly ſaved from pious ſuicide, he eſtabliſhed his 
reſidence on a mountain, about thirty or forty miles to the Eaſt of 
Antioch: Within the ſpace of a mandaru, or eirele of ſtones, to 
which he had attached himſelf by a ponderous chain, he aſcended a 
column, which was ſucceſſively raiſed from the height of nine, to 

that of ſixty; feet from the ground. In this laſt, and lofty, ſta- 
tion, the Syrian Anachoret reſiſted the heat of thirty ſummers, and 

the cold of as many winters. Habit and exerciſe inſtructed him to 

maintain his dangerous ſituation without fear or giddineſs, and ſuc- 
ceſſively to aſſume the different poſtures of devotion. He ſometimes 
prayed in an erect attitude, with his out- ſtretehed arms, in the figure 

of a eroſs; but his moſt familiar practice was that of bending his 
meagre ſkeleton from the forehead to the feet: and a curious ſpec- 
tator; after numbering twelve hundred and forty- four repetitions, at 
length deſiſted from the endleſs account. The progreſs of an ulcer 

in his thigh "might ſhorten, but it could not diſturb, this celgſtial 
life; and the patient Hermit expired, without deſcending from his 
column. A prince, who ſhould eapriciouſſy infſict ſuch tortures, 
would be deemed '» ent! but it e OR” he Power of | 
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p. 848=854- ), Antony (in Vit. Patrum, 


1. i. p. 17017.) Coſmas in Aſſeman. 


Bibliot. Oriental. tom. i. p. 239—253.) 


Evagrius (I. i. c. 13, 14.) and Tillemont 
(Mem, Eceleſ. tom. xv. p. 347 392.) 


| reaſon, with facts, and with the rules of ar- 


low might be eaſily decaved. / 
7* T-'muſt not conceal a piece of db 


ſcandal concerning the origin of this ulcer. 


It has been reported that the Devil, afuming 


an angelic form, invited him to aſcend, like 


79 The narrow eircumference of two cubits, Elijah, into a fiery chariot. The faint too 


er three feet, which Evagrius aſſigns for the 
ſummit of the column, is inconfiſtent with 


haſtily raiſed his foot, and Satan ſeized the 


Fey this chatifement on his 


vanity, 
a tyrant, 
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a unt, to impoſe a long and miſcrable- exiſtenee the re- 
luctant victims of his cruelty. This voluntary martyrdom muſt 


have gradually deſtroyed the ſenſibility both of che mind and body; 
nor can it be preſumed that the fanatics, whi e 


t themſelves, 

are ſuſceptible of any lively affection for che teſt of mankind. A 
cruel unfeeling temper has diftinguiſhed the monks: of every age 
and country: their ſtern; indifference, which is ſeldom -mollified 
by perſonal” friendſhip, is inflamed by religious hatred; and their 
mercileſs zeal has dare emen he” Oe office « oh Urs | 
Inquiſition” WT 

The monaſtic ſaints, who excite ny the dt 0 pity of a 
philoſopher, were reſpected, and almoſt adored, by the prince and 


people. Succeſſive erowds of pilgrims. from Gaul and India ſaluted 


the divine pillar of Simeon: the tribes of Saracens diſputed in arms 
the honour” of his benediction; the queens: of Arabia and Perſia 
gratefully confeſſed His ſupernatural virtue; and the angelic Hermit 
was conſulted by the younger Theodoſius, in the moſt important 
concerns ef the church and ſtate. His remains were tranſported from 
the mountain of Teleniſſa, by a ſolemn proceſſion of the patriarch» 


the maſter- general of the Eaſt, fix biſhops, twenty-one counts or 
tribunes, and ſix thouſand ſoldiers; and Antioch revered. his bones, 


the apoſtles and martyrs was gradually eclipfec 


in number and duration, the ſpiritual exploits of their lives 


as her glorĩous ornament and impregnable defenee. The fame of 
d by theſe recent and 

popular Anachorets; the Chriſtian world fell proſtrate before their 

ſhrines; and the miracles aſcribed to their relics exceeded, at 8 


1 But 


; the golden legend of their lives T7 was beach 100 the anal cre- 


Dialogues of Sulpicius Severus, and his life 


#454 


„„ of St. Martin. "The Ir . 
miracles contained in the Vitæ Patrum of Roſ- Egypt; yet he inſults them with the remark, 
weyde, as the number very much exceeds the that bey never raiſed the dead; whereas the 
thouſand pages of that voluminous work. biſhop of Tours "es ms ww Fr * 
An elegant ſpecimen may be found in the ne 97 e 4891s ws oo 


. a 
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| dulity of their intereſted brethren ; and a believing age was eaſily 
perſuaded, that the lighteſt caprice of an Egyptian or a Syrian 
monk, had been ſufficient to interrupt the eternal laws of the uni- 
verſe. The favourites of Heaven were aceuſtomed to cure inveterate 
diſeaſes with a touch, a word, or a diſtant meſſage; and to expel the 
moſt obſtinate dæmons from the fouls, or bodies, which they poſ- 
ſeſſed.· They familiarly accoſted, or imperiouſly commanded, the 
lions and ſerpents of the deſert; infuſed vegetation into a ſapleſs 
trunk ſuſpended iron on the ſurface of the water; paſſed the Nile 
on the back of a crocodile, and refreſhed themſelves in a fiery fur- 


nace. Theſe extravagant tales, which diſplay the fiction, without 


the genius, of poetry, have ſeriouſſy affected the reaſon, the faith, 
and the morals, of the Chriſtians. Their credulity debaſed and viti- 
ated the faculties of the mind: they corrupted the evidence of hiſ- 
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tory; and ſuperſtition gradually extinguiſhed the hoſtile light of 


philoſophy and ſcience. Every mode of religious worſhip which had 


been practiſed by the ſaints, every myſterious doctrine which they 
believed, was fortified by the ſanction, of divine revelation, and all 
the manly virtues were oppreſſed by the ſervile and puſillanimous 


reign of the monks. If it be poſſible to meaſure the interval, be- 
tween the philoſophic writings of Cicero and the ſacred. legend of 


Theodoret, between the character of Cato and that of Simeon, we | 


may appreciate the memorable revolution which was accompliſhed 


ia the Roman empire within a period of five hundred years. 


II. The progreſs of Chriſtianity has been marked by two glorious 


and deciſive victories: over the learned and luxurious citizens of the 
Roman empire; and over the warlike Barbarians of Scythia and 


Germany, who ſubverted the empire, and embraced the religion, of 


the Romans. The Goths were the foremoſt of theſe ſavage proſe- 
Iytes ; and the nation was indebted for its converſion to a country- 
man, or, at leaſt, to a e 1956 to be ranked among the 

9 - | inventors 


IT. Conver- 
slow OF THB 
BarBARi- 
ANs. 
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inventors of uſeful arts, who. have 8 the 8 and 
gratitude of poſterity. A great number of Roman provincials had 
been led away into captivity: by the Gothic bands, who ravaged Aſia 
in the time of Gallienus: and of theſe captives, many were Chriſ- 


 tians, and ſeveral belonged. to the eccleſiaſtical order, . Thoſe invo- 


Funtary miſſionaries, diſperſed as ſlaves i in the villages of Dacia, fuc- 
ceſſively laboured for the ſalvation of their makers... The ſeeds, 


which they planted of the evangelie doctrine, were, gradually propa- 


gated; and, before the end of a eentury, the pious work was atchieved 


81 


by the labours of Ulphilas, whoſe anceſtors had been tran 
beyond the Danube from a ſmall town of Cappadocia. N 
Ulphilas, the biſhop and apoſtle of the Goths „ acquired their: 


ee 


love and reverence by his blameleſs life and indefatigable zeal; and 


they received, with implicit confidence, the doctrines of truth and 
virtue, which he preached and practiſed. He executed the arduous. 


| taſk of tranſlating the Scriptures into their native tongue, a dialect 


converſion of: the Goths, ſee Sozomen, I 


of the German, or Teutonic, language; but he prudently ſuppreſſed: 


the four books of Kings, as they might tend to irritate the fierce 


and ſanguinary ſpirit of the Barbarians. The rude, imperfect, idiom 


of ſoldiers and ſhepherds, ſo ill qualified to communicate any ſpiri- 


tual ideas, was improved and modulated by his genius; and Ulphi- 
las, before he could frame his verſion, was obliged to compoſe a 
new alphabet of twenty-four letters; four of which he invented, to 
expreſs the peculiar ſounds. that were unknown. to the Greek, and: 


a pronunciation got 
„ On the ſubje& of Ulphitas, and the 
vi. c. 37. Socrates, I. iv. c. 33. Theo- 


doret, I. iv. c. 37. Philoſtorg. I. ii. c. 5. 
The hereſy of Philoſtorgius appears to have 


given him ſuperior means of information. 
- 74 A mutilated copy of the four Goſpels, 
- in the Gothic verſion, was publiſhed A. D. 


. and is each ty the. _ ancient mo- 


But the  proſyerous. Rate of the Gothic 


Wine the Teutonic. 1 "though. 
Wetſtein attempts, by ſome frivolous: conjec-- 
tures, to deprive Ulphilas of the honour of- 


the work. Two of the four additional let- 
ters expreſs the V, and our own Th, See 
Simon, Hiſt. Critique du Nouveau Teſ- 


tament, tom. ii. p · 219—223. Mill, Pro- 


legom. P. 151. edit. Kuſter. Wetſtein, Pro- 
—_ tom. 1. p. 385 | 


or THE ROMAN. EMPIRE. 


church was ſoon afflicted by war and inteſtine ne 190 the chief- 
tains were divided by religion as well as by intereſt. - Fritigern, the 
friend af the Romans, became the proſelyte of Ulphilas; while the 
haughty ſoul of Athanaric diſdained the yoke of the empire, and of 
the Goſpel. The faith of the new converts was tried by the perſe- 
cution which he excited. A waggon, bearing aloft the ſhapeleſs 
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image, of Thor, perhaps, or of Woden, was conducted in ſolemn 


proceſſion through the ſtreets of the camp; and the rebels, who | 


refuſed to worſhip the God of their fathers, were immediately burnt, 
with their tents and families. The character of Ulphilas recom- 


mended him to the eſteem of the Eaſtern court, where he twice ap- 


peared as the miniſter of peace; he pleaded the cauſe of the diſtreſſed 


Goths, who implored the protection of Valens; and the name of 
Moſes was applied to this ſpiritual guide, who conducted his people, 
through the deep waters of the Danube, to the Land of Promiſe **, 


The devout ſhepherds, who were attached to his perſon, and tractable 


to his voice, acquieſced in their ſettlement, at the foot of the Mæſian 
mountains, in a country of woodlands and paſtures, ' which ſup- 


ported their flocks and herds, and enabled them to purchaſe. the 


corn and wine of the more plentiful provinces. Theſe harmleſs 
Barbarians ene in en PRO 158 the * of Chriſti- 
| ani 

w fiercer OWL hu formidable Viſigoths, en adopt- 
eld the religion of the Romans, with whom they maintained a per- 
petual intercourſe, of war, of friendſhip, or of conqueſt. In their 
long and victorious march from the Danube to the Allantic ocean, 


75 Phüboſtorgius 3 places this paſ. F pifure of els leſſer Goths. Gothi Ni- 
ſage under the reign of Conſtantine; but I nores, populus immenſus, cum ſuo Pontifice 
am much inclined to believe that it e ipſoque primate Wulfila, The lat words, 
the great emigration. if they are not mere tatology, imply ſome 

We are obliged to Jornandes {de Reb. 2 8 55 Ye ene | 
Get, c. 51. P. Py for a ſhort Kb ica 1 | 


Vor. Ul, | 3* 1 Tron RP; thy 
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The Goths, 
Vandals, 
Burgundi - 
ans, &c. 
embrace 
Chriſtianity, 
A. D. 0 
&c. 
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hays converted their allies; j they educated the riſing generation ; 3 Fre 


— the devotiver which reigned in the UPI TO or the court of 


1 Motives of 
= their faith. 


arally diffuſed 


Waminvpke 05 During the ſame period, Chriſtianity was embraced 
by almoſt all the Barbarians, who eſtabliſhed their kingdoms on the 


ruins of the Weſtern empire; the Burgundians in Gaul, the Snevi 
in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the Oftrogoths in Pannonia, and 


the various bands of mercenaries, that raifed Odoacer 'to the throne: 
of Italy. The Franks and the Saxons ſtill perſevered in the errors 
of Paganiſm ; but the Franks obtained themonarchy of Gaul by their 
ſubmiſſion to the example of Clovis ; and the Saxon conquerors of 


Britain were reclaimed from their ſavage fuperſtition by the miſſion- 
aries f Reine,” "Theſe Barbarian proſelytes diſplayed an ardent and 
ſucceſsful Zeal it the propagation! of the faith. The Merovingian 


kings, and their ſucceſſors, Charlemagne and the Othos, extended, 


by their laws and victories, the dominion of the croſs. England 


edel the al apoſtle of Germany; ; and the evangelic light was gra- 
en the neighbourhood o of the Rhine, to Yarn nations 


7 I. 


of the Elbe, the Vittula, and the Baltic“. 1 


145 778 Sir £3 po 115 

5 The al ent motives ich influenced the reaſon, or the aſe 
8 120 4 1 * I 

ſions, of the | ard: arlan \ converts, cannot eaſily be aſcertained. They 


were often capriciqus and-z accidental; a dream, an omen, the report 
of a miracle, the example of ſome prieſt, or hero, the charms of a 


believing wife, and, above all, the fortunate event of a prayer, or 


vow, which, ina moment of Tanger, they had addrefſed.to the God 


PENS 


| : of the Chuiſtians ” The early prejudices | of education. were inſen- 


fourth to the fourteenth century. The ſub- 


77 At 2 l Wel dc ita Vandali; jeRt would aFord materials for an ecefiaſtica!, 


malis licet doctoribus inſtituti, meliores tamen and even philoſophical, hiſtory. 
etiam in hàc parte quam noſtri. 1 176 To ſuch a cauſe has 8 vii. 
Gubern. Dei, I. vii. p. 243 N c. 30.) aſcribed the converſion of the Bur- 


. Moſheim has lightly, ſketched ing 1 gundians, whoſe Chriſtian Piety is celebrated 


greſs of Chriſtianity in the North, from the by Oroſius (. vi. & 190). 


a T0 ; fibly- 
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| precepts of the Goſpel were protected by the extravagant virtues ß 5 | 


the monks; and a ſpiritual theology was ſupported by the viſible 
power of relics, and the pomp of religious worſhip. But the rational 


and ingenious mode of perſuaſion, which a Saxon biſhop ** ſuggeſted 
to a popular faint, might ſometimes be employed by the miſſionaries, 
who laboured for the converſion of infidels. Admit,” ſays the 
ſagacious diſputant, © whatever they are pleaſed to aſſert of the fabu- 
* Jous, and carnal, genealogy of their gods and goddeſſes, who are 
„ . propagated from each other. From this principle deduce their 


* imperfe&t nature, and human infirmities, the aſſurance they were 


« born, and the probability that they will die. At what time, by 
_ * what means, from what cauſe, were the eldeſt of the gods or god- 


1 deſſes produced? Do they till continue, or have they ceaſed, to 
„ propagate? If they have ceaſed, ſummon your antagoniſts to de- 


clare the reaſon of this ſtrange alteration. If they ſtill continue, 
* the number of the gods muſt become infinite; and thall we not 
* riſk, by the indiſcreet worſhip of ſome impotent deity, to excite 
the reſentment of his jealous ſuperior? The viſible heayens and 
* earth, the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, which may be conceived 
„ by the mind, is it created or eternal? If created, how, or where, 
“ could the gods themſelves exiſt before the creation? If eternal, 
e how could they aſſume the empire of an independent and pre- 
8 exiſting world ? ' Urge theſe arguments with temper and modera- 
tion; inſinuate, at ſeaſonable intervals, the truth, and beauty, of 
4 the Chriſtian revelation ; and endeavour to make the unbelievers 
: „ aſhamed, without making them angry.” This metaphyſical rea- 
ſoning, too reined-perkaps.for the Barbarians of Germany, was for- 


20 See an . and curious epiſile -- peeschsd che Golpet e „ 


from Daniel; the firſt biſhop of Wincheſter Heſſe and Thuringia. Epiſtol. Bonifacii, 


(Beda, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Anglorum, I. v. c. 18. Ixvü. in the Maxima Bibliotheca - Fatrum, 
p. 803. edit. Smith), to St. Boniface, who tom. xiii. p. 93. | | 


. Y | | _ tified 
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tiſied by the groſſer weight of authority and papilar conſent. The ad- 


vantage of temporal proſperity had deſerted the Pagan cauſe, and paſſed 
over to the ſervice of Chriſtianity. The Romans themſelves, the 


moſt powerful and enlightened nation of the globe, had renounced 


their ancient ſuperſtition; and, if the ruin of their empire ſeemed to 
accuſe the efficacy of the new faith, the diſgrace was already retrieved 
by the converſion of the victorious Goths. The valiant and fortu- 


nate Barbarians, who ſubdued the provinces of the Weſt, ſucceſs 


| fively received, and reflected, the ſame edifying example. Before 
the age of Charlemagne, the Chriſtian nations of Europe might exult 
in the excluſive poſſeſſion of the temperate climates, of the fertile 


Effects of 
their con- 


verſion. . 


lands, which produced corn, wine, and oil; while the ſavage idola- 
ters, and their helpleſs idols, were confined to the extremities of the 
earth, the dark and frozen regions of the North * << 
Chriſtianity, which opened the gates of Heaven to the e en 
introduced an important change in their moral and political: condi- 
tion. They received: at the ſame time, the ule of letters, ſo eſſential 
to a religion whoſe doctrines are contained in a ſacred book; and 
while they ſtudied” the divine truth, their minds were inſenſibly en- 
larged by the diſtant view of hiſtory, of nature, of the arts, and of 


ſociety. The verfron of the Scriptures into their native tongue, 


which had facilitated their converſion, muſt excite, among their 


clergy, ſome curioſity to read the original text, to underſtand the 


ſacred liturgy -of the church, and to examine, in the writings of the 


fathers, the chain of ecclefiaftical tradition. Theſe- ſpiritual gifts 
were Preſerved in the Greek and Latin languages, which concealed 
the ineſtimable monuments of ancient learning. The immortal pro- 
ductions of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, which were acceſſible to the 


2. The ſword of Charlemagne added weight who reigned from India to Spotl might | 
to the argument; but when Daniel wrote have retorted i it againſt the Chriftians. | 


Ering. 


this 9 . D. 723), the 8 . 
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reign of Auguſtus, and the times of Clovis and Charlemagne. Ie 


emulation of mankind was encouraged by the remembrance of a 
more perfect ſtate ; and the flame of ſcience was ſecretly kept alive, to 
warm and enlighten the mature age of the Weſtern world. In the 
moſt corrupt ſtate of Chriſtianity, the Barbarians might learn juſtice 
from the law, and mercy from the go/þel: and if the knowledge of 
their duty was inſufficient to guide their actions, or to regulate their 
. paſſions, they were ſometimes reſtrained by conſcience, and frequently 


puniſhed by remorſe. But the direct authority of religion was lefs 0 


effectual, than the holy communion which united them with their 
Chriſtian brethren in ſpiritual friendſhip. The influence of theſe 
fentiments contributed to ſecure: their fidelity in the ſervice, or the 


alliance, of the Romans, to alleviate the horrors of war, to moderate 


the inſolence of conqueſt, and to preſerve in the downfall of the 
empire, a permanent reſpect for the name and inſtitutions of Rome. 
In the days of Paganiſm, the prieſts of Gaul and Germany reigned 
over the people, and controlled the juriſdiction of the magiſtrates; 


and the zealous proſelytes transferred an equal, or more ample, mea- 


fure of devout obedience, to the pontiffs of the Chriſtian faith. The | 


ſacred character of the-biſhops was ſupported by their temporal po 
ſeſſions; they obtained an honourable ſeat in the legiſlative aſſemblies 
of ſoldiers. and freemen; and it was their intereſt, as well as their 


duty, to mollify, by peaceful counſels, the fierce ſpirit of the Barba- 
rians. The perpetual correſpondence of the Latin clergy, the frequent 


Pilgrimages to Rome and Jeruſalem, and: the growing authority of. 


the Popes, cemented. the union of the Chriſtian republic; and. gra- 
| dually produced the ſimilar manners, and common juriſprudence, . 


Which have diſtinguiſhed, from the reſt of mankind, the independ- 
ent, and even hoſtile, nations of modern ae K 


„ But 
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But che operation of theſe cauſes was checked and üs by the 


unfortunate accident, which infuſed a deadly poiſon into the cup of 


Salvation. Whatever might be the early ſentiments of Ulphilas, his 


connections with the empire and the church were formed during 
the reign of Arianiſm. The apoſtle of the Goths ſubſeribed the creed 


of Rimini; profeſſed with freedom, and perhaps with e that 
the Sox was not equal, or conſubſtantial, to the FAT HER com- 


municated theſe errors to the clergy and people; and infected the 


Barbaric world with an hereſy , which the great Theodoſius pro- 


ſcribed and extinguiſhed among the Romans. The temper and un- 
derſtanding of the new proſelytes were not adapted to metaphyſical 


ſubtleties; but they ſtrenuouſly maintained, what they had piouſſy 


received, as the pure and genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity. The 
advantage of preaching and expounding the Scriptures i in the Teu- 


tonic language, promoted the apoſtolic labours of Ulphilas, and his 
ſucceſſors; and they ordained a competent number of biſhops 


 preſbyters, for che infiruction of the kindred tribes. The -Oftro- 
goths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and the Vandals, who had 
liſtened to the [eloquence of the Latin clergy **, preferred the more 


intelligible leſſons of their domeſtic / teachers; and Arianiſm was 


A: as e national faith of the e —— b were 


tained that hereſy. 


N * The opinions of Uiphilas perry the Bey 4 
' inclined to 'Semi-Arianiſm, fince they would 


not ſay that the Son was a creature, though 


they held communion with thoſe who main-- 


Their apoſtle 'repreſent- 


ed the whole controverſy as a queſtion of 
trifling moment, which had been raiſed by 


the paſſions of the clergy. Theodoret, I. iv. 


C. 37+ 
33 The Arianiim of the Goths has 1000 


imputed to the emperor Valens: « Itaque 


4 juſto Dei judicio ipſi eum vivum incende- 
ns W _ propter eum etiam n vitio 


142 


excuſes their involuntary 


cc erroris » aifin fant.” ” "rid, 1. vii. c. 33. 
p. 554. This cruel ſentence is conſirmed 
by Tillemont (Mem. Eecleſ. tom. vi. p. 604 
610.) who coolly obſerves, „un ſeul 
« homme entraina dans Venfer un nombre in- 
« fini de Septentrionaux, &c, Salvian (de 8 
Gubern. Dei, 1. v. p. 150, 151.) pities and 
error. 

% Oroſius aftirns, in the year 416 (l. vii, 
c. 41. p. 580.), that the churches of Chriſt 
(of the Catholies) were filled with Huns, 


Sueri, 12 . ns. 


= | 
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rated on the ruins of the Weſtern empire. This irreconcilable dif- 
ference of religion was a perpetual ſource of jealouſy and hatred; 
and the reproach of Barbarian: was embittered by the more odious 


epithet of Heretic. 
with ſome reluctance, to believe that all their anceſtors were in 


The heroes of the North, who had ſubmitted, 


— — 
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Fell“, were aſtoniſhed and exaſperated. to learn, that they them- 


felves had only changed the mode of their eternal condemnation. 

Inſtead of the ſmooth applauſe, which Chriſtian kings are accuſtomed 
to expect from their loyal prelates, the orthodox biſhops and their 
elergy were in a ſtate of oppoſition to the Arian courts; and their 
indiſcreet oppoſition frequently became criminal, and might ſome- 
times be dangerous. Th 
ſedition, reſounded with the names of Pharaoh and Holofernes *” ; 
the public diſcontent was inflamed by the hope or promiſe of a glo- 
rious deliverance; and the ſeditious ſaints were tempted to promote 
the accompliſhment of their own predictions. Notwithſtanding theſe 
provocations, the Catholics of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, enjoyed, under 
the reign of the Arians, the free, and peaceful, exerciſe of their reli- 
gion. Their haughty maſters reſpected the zeal of a numerous people, 
refolved to die at the foot of their altars; and the example of their 


The pulpit, that ſafe and facred organ of 


General to- 
leration, 


devout conſtancy was admired and imitated by the Barbarians them- 


ſelves. 


The conquerors evaded, however, the diſgraceful reproach, 


or confeſſion, of fear, by attributing their toleration to the liberal mo- 


tives of reaſon and humanity ;. and while they affected the language, 
they iinperceptibly ane the WR of genuine Chriſtianity. | 


v5 Radbod, log of he D was 0 


much ſcandalized' by this raſh declaration of a 


„ that he drew back: his foot; after-he 
had entered. the baptiſmal font. See Fleury 
Hiſt. Eecleſ. tom. ix. P- 167; . IIs 

* The Epiſtles of Sidovius, biſhop of Cler- 


ment, under the Viſigoths, and of Avitus, 
| biſhop of Vienna, under the Barga din, Ge | 


- A 


raid, e dark hints, n 
of 


diſpoſitions. of the Catholics. The 


Clovis and Theodoric will ſuggeſt ſome parti- 
cular facts. 


„ l Genſeric- canfelod:the reſemblance, by 


the ſeverity with which he puniſhed * in- 
diſcreet alluſions, M. Vitenſis, 1. 
P+ 10. 


* 
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"The peace of the church was ſometimes interrupted. The Catho« 
lies were indiſcreet, the Barbarians were impatient; and the partial 
acts of ſeverity or injuſtice which had been recommended by the 
Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the orthodox writers. The guilt 


of perſecution may be imputed to Euric, king of the Viſigotlis; who 
| ſuſpended the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical, or at leaſt of epiſcopal, func- 
tions; and puniſhed the popular biſhops of Aquitain with impri- 


ſonment, exile, and confiſcation **. But the cruel and abſurd enter- 


priſe of ſubduing the minds of a whole people, was undertaken by 


Genſeric, 
A. D. 429— 
477 


the Vandals alone. Genſeric himſelf, in his early youth, had re- 
nounced the orthodox communion; and the apoſtate could neither 


grant, nor expect, a ſincere forgiveneſs. He was exaſperated to 
find, that the Africans, who had fled before him in the field, ſtill 


preſumed to diſpute his will in ſynods and churches; and his fero- 


cious mind was incapable of fear or of compaſſion. His Catholic 


Hunneric, 
A. D. 477. 


ſubjects were oppreſſed by intolerant laws, and arbitrary puniſhments. 
The language of Genſeric was furious, and formidable; the know- 

ledge of his intentions might juſtify the moſt unfavourable interpreta - 
tion of his actions; and the Arians were reproached with the fre- 
quent executions, which ſtained the palace, and the dominions, of 
the tyrant. Arms and ambition were, however, the ruling paſſions 
of 'the monarch of the ſea. But Hunneric, his inglorious ſon, who 
| ſeemed to inherit only his vices, tormented the Catholics with the 
| ſame unrelenting fury, which had been fatal to his brother, his ne- 
phews, and the friends and favourites of his father; and even to 
the Arian patriarch, who was inhumanly burnt alive in the midſt of 
Carthage. The religious war was preceded and prepared by an inſi- 


dious truce; perſecution was made the ſerious and i important buſineſs 


2 Such are the contemporary complaints in tom. ii. p. 174), extorts an unwarrantable 
of Sidonius, biſhop of Clermont (I. vii. c. 6. aſſertion, that of the nine vacancies in Aqui- 


p. 182, Kc. edit. Sirmond). Gregory of tain, ſome had Veen BN by n 
Tours, who quotes this Epiſtle (1. ii. c. 25. martyrdoms, | | 


: - 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
of the Vandal court; and the loathſome diſeaſe, which haftened the 


death of Hunneric, revenged the' injuries, without contributing to 
the deliverance, of the church. The throne of Africa was ſucceffively 
Filed by the two nephews of Hunneric ; by Gundamund, who 
reigned about twelve, and by Thraſimund, who governed the na- 
tion above twenty-ſeven, years. Their adminiſtration was hoſtile 
and oppreſſive to the orthodox party. Gundamund appeared to 
emulate, or even to ſurpaſs, the cruelty of his uncle; and, if at 
length he relented, if he recalled the biſhops, and reſtored the free- 
dom of Athanaſian worſhip, a premature death intercepted the be- 
neſits of his tardy clemency. His brother, Thraſimund, was the 
greateſt and moſt accompliſhed of the Vandal kings, whom he ex- 
- celled in beauty, prudence, and magnanimity of ſoul. But this 
-magnanimous character was degraded by his intolerant zeal and de- 
_ ceitful clemency. Inſtead of threats and tortures, he employed the 
gentle, but efficacious, powers of ſeduction, Wealth, dignity, and 
the royal favour, were the liberal rewards of apoſtacy ; the Catholics, 
who had violated the laws, might purchaſe their pardon by the re- 
nunciation of their faith; and whenever Thraſimund meditated any 


rigorous meaſure, he patiently waited till the indiſcretion of his ad- 


verſaries furniſhed him with a ſpecious opportunity. Bigotry was 


| his laſt ſentiment in the hour of death: and he exacted from his 
ſiucceſſor a ſolemn oath, that he would never tolerate the ſectaries of 


Athanaſius. But his ſucceſſor, Hilderic, the gentle ſon of the ſavage 


| Hunneric, preferred the duties of humanity and juſtice, to the vain 
obligation of an impious oath; and his acceſſion was gloriouſly 


marked by the reſtoration of peace and univerſal freedom. The 


throne of that virtuous, though feeble monarch, was uſurped by his 
coulin Gelimer, a zealous Arian: but the Vandal kingdom, before 
he could enjoy or abuſe his power, was ſubverted by the arms of 
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Hilderic, 
A. D. 523. 


Gelimer, 
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C HA F.  Belifarius; and the en ane rotalimned the no which they 


XXXVII. 


—— had endured ”. 


A general 


view of the 


perſecati tion 


in Africa. 


ſufferings. | 
they claimed. While they trembled under the laſh of perſecution, 
they. praiſed the /audable ſeverity of Hunneric himſelf, who burnt or | 


The paſſionate Jeclamations of the Catholics, 10 ſole hiſtorians of 
this perſecution, cannot afford any diſtinct ſeries of cauſes and events.: 
any impartial view of characters, or counſels ; but the moſt remark- 


able circumſtances,. that deſerve either credit or notice, may be re- 


ferred to the following heads: I. In the original law, which is till 


extant, Hunneric expreſsly declares, and the declaration appears to 
be correct, that he had faithfully tranſcribed the regulations and 
penalties of the Imperial edicts; 
the clergy, and the people, who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed reli- 


againſt the heretical congregations, 


gion. If the rights of conſcience had been underſtood, the Catholics 
muſt have condemned their paſt conduct, or acquieſced in their actual 
But they till perſiſted: to refuſe the indulgence which 


baniſhed great numbers of Manichzans*' ; and they rejected, with 


Horror, the ignominious compromiſe, Hos the diſciples. of Arius, 


and of Athanaſius, ſhould enjoy a reciprocal and ſimilar toleration 


in the territories of the ee and in thoſe of the Vandals * 


355 The 2 monuments of the Vandal 
perſecution are preſerved in the five books of 
the Hiftory of Victor Vitenſis (de Perſecutione 
Vandalica),. a biſhop who was exiled, by Hun- 


neric; in the Life of St. Fulgentius, who was 
difingaiſhed | in the perſecution of Thraſi- 
mund (in Biblioth. Max. Patrum, tom. ix. 


p. 4—16.), and in the firſt book of the Van- 


| dali War, by the impartial Procopius (c. 7, 


8. p. 196, 197, 198, 199.). Dom Rui- 
nart, the laſt editor of Victor, has illuſtrated 
the whole ſubject with a copious and learned 


apparatus of notes "pe AIRED) (Paris, 
. 


wh Vier, 3 iv. 2. p. 65. Hunneric refuſes 


Fa name ſb Catholics. to aha Aeon, 


He deſcribes, as the veri Divine Majeſtatis 
cultores, his on party, who profeſſed the 


faith, confirmed by more than a thouſand 


biſhops, in hs ow of Rimini and Se- 


leucia. 
91 Victor, ii. 1. p. an „ Laudladile- 
- . + videbatur. In the MSS. which omit 


this word, the _ is unintelligible, See 


* Viator, i. 2. p- 22, 23. 


The clergy 


of Carthgge called theſe conditions, pericu- 
loſe; and they ſeem, indeed, to have been 
propoſed” as a ſnare to entrap the Catholic 


U. The 


biſhops. 
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II. The practice of a conference; which the Catholics had ſo fre- 


retorted againſt themſelves *, 


* 4 


their enemies, and carefully deprived of all the temporal and ſpiritual 
comforts of life. The hardſhips of ten years exile muſt have re- 
duced their numbers; and if they had complied with the law of 


quently. uſed to inſult and puniſh their obſtinate antagoniſts, was 
At the command of Hunneric, four 
hundred and ſixty- ſix orthodox biſhops aſſembled at Carthage; but 


when they were admitted into the hall of audience, they had the morti- 
fication of heholding the Arian Cyrila exalted on the patriarchal throne. 


The diſputarits were ſeparated, after the mutual and ordinary re- 


proaches of noife and filence, of delay and precipitation, of military 
force and of popular clamour. One martyr and one confeſſor were 
ſelected among the Catholic biſhops ; © twenty-eight eſcaped by flight, 
and eighty-eight by conformity; forty- ſix were ſent into Corſica to 


out timber for the royal navy; and three hundred and two were 
baniſhed to the different parts of Africa, expoſed to the inſults: of 


Thraſimund, which prohibited any epiſcopal conſecrations, the or- 


thodox church of Africa muſt have expired with the lives of its 


actual members. They diſobeyed; and their diſobedience was pu- 


niſhed by a ſecond exile of two hundred and twenty biſhops into 
Sardinia; where they languiſhed fifteen years, till the acceſſion of 


the gracious Hilderic *, The two iſlands were judiciouſly choſen by 


| 93 See the narrative of this conference, 
and the treatment of the biſhops, in Victor, 
ii. 13—18. p. 35—42- and the whole fourth 
book, p. 63-171. The third book, p. 42— 
62. is entirely filled by their apology or con- 
feſſion of faith. | 

94 See the liſt of the African bilops, in 


Victor, p. 117—140. and Ruinart' s notes, 
p. 21-397. The ſchiſmatic name of Do- 


zatus frequently occurs, and they appear to 


have adopted (like our fanatics of the laſt 
age) the pious appellations of Deodatus, 
Deogratias, Quid vultdtus, Habetdeum, &c. 


5 Fulgent. Vit. c. 16-29. Thraſimund 
affected the praiſe of moderation and learn- 
ing; and Fulgentius addreſſed three books of 
controverſy to the Arian tyrant, whom he 
ſtyles piiſſime Rex. Biblioth. Maxim. Pa- 


trum, tom. ix. p. 41. Only ſixty biſhops | 
are mentioned as exiles in the life of Ful- 


gentius; they are increaſed 'to one hundred 
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and twenty by Victor Tunnunenſis, and 


Iſidore; but the number of two hundred and 
twenty is Tpecified in the Hiforia Miſcella, 
and a ſhort authentic chronicle of the times, 


See Ruinart, p. 570, 571. 
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dragged backwards by their long hair 8 
refuſed to profeſs the religion of their prince, were ignominiouſſy 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


the inalice of their Arian tyrants.” Seneca, from his own experi es 
has deplored and exaggerated the miſerable ſtate of Corfica ®, and the 


plenty of Sardinia was overbalanced by the unwholeſome quality of | 


the air”. III. The zeal of Genſeric and his ſucceſſors, for the 
converſion of the Catholics, muſt have rendered ape, ſtill more jea- 


lous to guard the purity of the Vandal faith. the churches 


were finally ſhut, it was a crime to appear in a Barbarian dels; and 
thoſe who preſumed to neglect the royal mandate, were rudely 
The Palatine officers, 


ſtripped of their honours and employments; baniſhed to Sardinia 


and Sicily; or condemned to the ſervile labours of ſlaves and pea- 


deſtitute of graſs, water, and even fire. 


fants in the fields of Utica. In the diſtricts which had been pecu- 


larly allotted to the Vandals, the exerciſe of the Catholic worſhip. 
was more ſtrictly prohibited; and ſevere penalties. were denounced. 
againſt the guilt, both of the miſſionary and the proſelyte. By 
theſe arts, the faith of the Barbarians was preſerved, and their zeal 


was inflamed: they diſcharged, with devout fury, the office of ſpies, 
informers, or executioners; and whenever their cavalry took the 


field, it was the favourite amuſement of the march, to defile the 


churches, and to inſult the clergy of the adverſe faction IV. The 


citizens, who had been educated in the luxury of the Roman pro- 
vince, were delivered, with exquiſite cruelty, to the Moors of the 
deſert. A. venerable train oy e mee deacons, with a 


2 See the baſe and infipid e epigrams of the 
Stoic, who could not ſupport exile with more 
fortitude than Ovid. Corſica might not pro- 
duce corn, wine, or oil; but it could not be | 


9 See theſe preludes of a | general TTY 
tion, in Victor, ii. 3, 4. 7. and the two edits 
of Hunneric, I. ii. p. 35. I. iv. p. 64. | 

99 See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. 
c. 7. p. 197, 198. A Mooriſh prince endea- 
voured to propitiate the God of the Chriſt- 


jans, by his diligence to eraze the marks of 
the Vandal e 


7 Si ob gravitatem cceli interifſent, vile 
damnum. Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. In this 
application, Thraſimund would have adopted 
the reading of ſome critics, utile damnum. 


| bithful 
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faithful Je? of four thouſand and ninety-fix perſons, whoſe guilt enge | 


_ Is not preciſely aſcertained, were torn from their native homes, by 
the command of Hunneric. During the night they were confined, 
like a herd of cattle, amidſt their own ordure; during the day they 


purſued their march over the burning ſands; and if they fainted: | 


under the. heat and fatigue, they were dae or dragged along, 
till they expired in the hands of their tormentors. Theſe unhappy 
exiles, when they reached the Mooriſh huts, might excite the com- 
paſſion of a people, whoſe native humanity was neither improved: 
by reaſon, nor corrupted by fanaticiſm : but if they eſcaped the dan- 


gers, they were condemned to ſhare the diſtreſs, of a ſavage life. 


V. It is incumbent on the authors of perſecution previouſly to re- 
flect, whether they are determined to ſupport it in the laſt extreme. 
They excite the flame which they ſtrive to extinguiſh; and it ſoon: 


becomes neceſlary to chaſtife the contumacy, as well as the crime, of 


the offender. The fine, which he is unable or unwilling to diſ- 
charge, expoſes his perſon to the ſeverity of the law; and his con- 


- tempt of lighter penalties ſuggeſts the uſe and propriety of capital | 


puniſhment. Through the veil of fiction and declamation, we may 
clearly perceive,. that the Catholics, more eſpecially under the reign- 


of. Hunneric, endured the moſt cruel and ignominious treatment“. 


Far 


9 


—— 


Reſpectable citizens, noble matrons, and conſecrated virgins, were 


ſtripped naked, and raiſed in the air by pullies, with a weight ſuſpended: 


at their feet. In this painful attitude their naked bodies were torn 


with ſeourges, or burnt in the moſt tender parts with red-hot plates 


of iron, The amputation of the ears, the noſe, the tongue, and the 
right-hand, was inflicted by the Arians ; and although the precife 


number cannot be Ame, it is evident that many perſons, among 


100 See this a in Victor, ii. 3—12. p. 0 complaints are confirmed by the Ghar . 


30-34. Victor deſcribes the diſtreſs of theſe teſtimony of Procopius, and the public de- 
confeſſors as an eye-witneſs. claration of the emperor or (Cod. 


101 See the fifth book of Victor. His paſ- 1. i. tit. xxvii.) 
1 | | | | whom 


- brave and ambitious fugitive whom he dreaded as a riv 


the unity of the ſacrament ** 
the validity of each other's baptiſca ; and the innovation, ſo fiercely 
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FRE TD if a biſhop * and a e 9 may be 3 were enfitled 


to the crown of martyrdom. The fame honour has been aſcribed to 
the memory of count Sebaſtian, who profefled the Nicene creed with 
unſhaken conſtancy ; and Genſeric might deteſt, as an heretic, the 

9 WI. 
new mode of converſion, which might ſubdue the feeble, and alarm 
the timorous, was employed by the Arian miniſters. They impoſed, 
by fraud or violence, the rites of baptiſm and puniſhed the apo- 
ſtacy of the Catholics, if they diſclaimed this odious and profane 
ceremony, which ſcandaloully violated the freedom of the will, and 
The hoſtile ſects had formerly allowed 


maintained by the Vandals, can be imputed only to the example and 
allvice of the Donatiſts. VII. The Arian clergy ſurpaſſed, in reli- 


gious cruelty, the king and his Vandals; but they were incapable of 


cultivating the ſpiritual vineyard, which they were ſo deſirous to 
poſſeſs. A patriarch might ſeat himſelf on the throne of Carthage; 
ſome biſhops, f in the principal cities, might uſurp the place of their 
rivals; but the ſmallneſs of their numbers, and their ignorance of the 
Latin language , diſqualified the Barbarians for the ecclefiaſtical 


| miniſtry of a great church; ad the Africans, after the loſs of their 


202 Vietor, il TVC 
103 Victor, v. 4. p. 74, 75. His name 
was Victorianus, and he was a wealthy citi- 


the biſhop of Carthage : but the name of 
patriarch was given by the ſeQs and nations 
to their principal eccleſiaſtic. See Thomaſ- 


zen of Adrumetum, who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the king ; by whoſe favour he had 
obtained the office, or at leaſt the title, of 
proconſul of Africa. 

104 Victor, i. 6. p. 8, 9. After relating 
the firm reſiſtance and dextrous reply of count 


Sebaſtian, he adds, quare alio generis argu- 


mento poſtea bellicoſum virum occidit. 

es Victor, v. 12, 13. Tillemont, Mem. 
Ecclef. tom. vi. p. 609. 

306 Primate was more properly the title of 


ſin, Diſcipline de VEgliſe, tom. i. * I 55. 

158. 

"or The patriarch Cyrila kimſelf publicly 
declared, that he did not underſtand Latin 
(Victor, ii. 18. p. 42.); Neſcio Latine; 
and he might converſe with tolerable eaſe, 
without being capable of diſputing or preach- 


ing in that language. His Vandal clergy were 


ſtill more ignorant; ; and ſmall confidence 


could be ne in the Africans who had con- 
formed. 


orthodox 


or THE ROMAN EMPI RE. 


- piles paſtors, were deprived of the public exerciſe of Chriſtia- 
nity. VIII. The emperors were the natural protectors of the Ho- 
moouſian doctrine: and the faithful people of Africa, both as Ro- 
mans 'and as Catholics, preferred their lawful ſovereignty to the 
uſurpation of the Barbarous heretics. During an interval of peace 


and friendſhip, Hunneric reſtored the cathedral of Carthage; at the 
interceſſion of Zeno, who reigned in the Eaſt, and of Placidia, the 
daughter and reli of emperors, and the ſiſter of the queen of the 
But this decent regard was of ſhort duration; and the 


Vandals **. 
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haughty tyrant diſplayed his contempt for the religion of the Empire, 


by ſtudioufly arranging the bloody images of perſecution, in all the 
principal ſtreets through which the Roman ambaſſador muſt paſs in 
his way to the palace. An oath was required from the biſhops, 
who were aſſembled at Carthage, that they would ſupport the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his ſon Hilderic, and that they would renounce all foreign 
or tranſmarine correſpondence. 
ſhould ſeem, with their moral and religious duties, was refuſed by 
the more ſagacious members of the aſſembly. Their refuſal, 


faintly coloured by the pretence that it is unlawful for a Chriſtian to 


ſwear, muſt provoke the ſuſpicions of a jealous tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppreſſed by royal and military force, were far Catholic © 
fuperior to their adverſaries in numbers and learning. With the 
ſame weapons which the Greek and Latin fathers had already. 
provided for the Arian controverſy, they repeatedly ſilenced, or van- 


20 Victor, il. 1, 2. P. 22. 
og Victor, v. 7. p. 77. He appeals to 


the ambaſſador himſelf, whoſe name was 


Uranius. 
5 on Aftutiores. Victor, iv. 4. p. 70. He 


plainly intimates that their quotation of the 
| Goſpel . Non jurabitis in toto, was only 


meant to elude the obligation of an incon- 
venient oath. The forty-ſix biſhops who re- 


| fuſed were baniſhed to Corſica; the three 


This engagement, conſiſtent, as it 


frauds, 


hundred and two who ſwore, were diſtributed 


through the provinces of Africa. 

125 Fulgentius, biſhop of Ruſpæ, in the 
Byzacene province, was of a ſenatorial fa- 
mily, and had received a liberal education. 
He could repeat all Homer and Menander 
before he was allowed to ſtudy Latin, his na- 
tive tongue (Vit. Fulgent. c. 1.). Many Afri- 
can biſhops might underſtand Greek, and 


many Greek e were tranſlated into 


Ns 


quiſhed, 
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quiſhed, the fierce and. illiterate ſucceſſors of Viphilas.. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of their own ſuperiority might have raiſed them above the 


arts, and paſſions, of religious 


Yet, inſtead of aſſuming ſuch 


honourable pride, the orthodox theologians were tempted, by the 


aſſurance of impunity, to compoſe fictions, which muſt be, t 
tized with the epithets of fraud and forgery. They aſe 

own polemical works. to the moſt yenerable. names of, Chriſtian anti- 
ders. of Athanaſius, and Auguſtin 
perſonated by Vigilius and his diſciples ; and the famous ere 
which ſo.gleatly expounds the myſteri 
carnation, is deduced, with ſtrong pro 


quity.; the charac 


-» 


were awkwardly 


of the drag and the ke. 


ſehool . Even the ſeriptures eee | by ar | 
raſh and ſacrilegious hands! The memorable text, which 5 


the unity of the Tun who bear witneſs in, heaven 
demned by the univerſal, Glence. of the. ort 


114 2 


ls con- 
IR \fathers,- ancient 


verſions, and authentic manuſeripta/” It was firk aleged by the 


* Compare the two prefaceg.to the Dia- 
lugue of- Vigilius of Thapſus (p. 448, 119. 


reader with an innocent fiction; but the ſub- 
ject was too fe the Africans were 100 
2 one HIT aid 

11 The P..Queluel. ſtarted, this opinion, 
which, has been.favgurably received: But 
the three following truths, however ſurpriſing 
they may ſeem, are ,aow univerſally acknow- 
ledged (Gerard Voſſius, tom. xi. p. 516.— 
522. Tillemont, Mem... Eccleſ. tom. viii. 
p. 667 6710. 1. Ste Athanaſius is not the 
author of the creed which is ſo frequently 
read in our churches. 2. It does not appear 
to haye exiſted, within a century after his 
3. It was originally compoſed i in the 
Latin tongue, and, conſequently, i in the Weſt- 
ern provinces. Gennadius, patriarch of Con- 


ſtantinople, was ſo much amazed by.this ex- 


traordinary compoſition, that he frankly pro- 
nounced it to be the work of a drunken man. 


Petav. Dogmat. Theologica, | tom. ii. I. vii. 


c. 8. p. 5er 


9 


He might amuſe; his learned 


tits 4, Jeb, v. 25 See Simon, Hit, Cri. 

riquedu, Nouveau Teſtament, part Was xviii. 
p+ z0 315. 3 and part ii c. in. p. 99 
121. ; and the elaborate Prolegomena and 
Annotations of Dr. Mil and Wetſtein to 


their editions of the Greek Teſtament.” In 


168 dhe papilt Simon rere to be free; in 
N ESE MD be 2 
ſlave ; in 1781, the Arminian Wetftein uſed 
th rica 7h and of his ſo@t. _ 


. Of a Abo. "now extant, above 
fourſegre in "pamber,. "forpe of which are more 
1209, Fears, ol; (Wetficin "ad ad loc.). 
The.,orthodox.,copics. of the. Vatican, of the 


Complutenſian editors, of. Robert Stephens, | 
are become inviſible ; and the 7wo MSS. of 


Dublin and Berlin are unworthy to form an 
Exception. See Emlyn's Works, vol. i. p. 


227255. 269299. and M. de Miſfy's 
four ingenious letters, in tom, viii. and i x 
of the Journal Britannique. 


Catholic 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


i Catholic biſhops whom Hunneric Awol to the conference of 
Carthage. An allegorical interpretation, in the form, perhaps, of 


a marginal note, invaded the text of the Latin Bibles, which were 


renewed and correQed in à dark period of ten centuries. After 
the invention of printing, the editors of the Greek Teſtament 
yielded to their own prejudices, or thoſe of the times; and the 
Pious fraud, which was embraced with equal zeal at Rome and at 
| Geneva, has been infinitely multiplied in every ene, and every 
mn: of modern Europe. 

The example of fraud muſt excite EW ; and the e 
miracles by which the African Catholics have defended the truth and 
juſtice of their cauſe, may be aſcribed, with more reaſon, to their 
own induſtry, than to the viſible protection of Heaven. Yet the 


hiſtorian, who views this religious conflict with an impartial eye, 
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and miracles. 


may condeſcend to mention one preternatural event, which will edify i 


the devout, and ſurpriſe the incredulous.  Tipaſa ”, a maritime 


"16 Or, more properly, by the * biſhops 
' who compoſed and publiſhed the profeſſion 
of faith in the name of their' brethren. They 
ſtyle this text, luce clarius (Victor Vitenſis 
de Perſecut. Vandal. I. iti. C. 11. p. 54.) 
n ſoon afterwards by the African 


Vigilius and Fulgentius. 


polemics, 
249 In the eleventh and twelfth centaries, 


the Bibles were corrected by Lanfranc, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and by Nicolas, car- 
dinal and librarian of the Roman church, 
| ſecundum orthodoxam dem Wetſtein, Pro- 


legom. p. 84s ke bs: ). ſtanding theſe 
Corrections, the is ſtill wanting in 
twenty-five Latin MSS. (Wetſtein ad loc.), 


the oldeſt and the faireſt; CIS 


dom united, except in manuſcripts. 
The art which the Germans had in- 


vented was applied in Italy to the profane 
writers of Rome and Greece. The original 
Greek of the New Teſtament was publiſhed 
about the ſame time (A. D. 15145 1516s 


Bas III. 


"I 


—_ bs the induſtry of Eraſmus, ail tho 
muniſicence of Cardinal Ximenes. The 


Complutenſian Polyglot coſt the cardinal 


50,000 ducats. See Mattaire Annal. Ty- 


pograph. tom. it. p. 2=8. 125—133.;z and 


Wetſtein, Prolegomena, p. 116— 127. 
The three witneſſes have been efta- 
bliſhed in our Greek Teſtaments by the 
prudence of Eraſmus ; the honeſt bigotry of 
the Complutenſian editors; the typographi- 
cal fraud, or error, of Robert Stephens in 


the placing a crochet ; and the deliberate 
falſchood, or firange miſapprehenfion, of 


Theodore Beza. 

1 Plin, Hiſt. Natural. v. 1. Itinerar. 
Weſſeling, p. 15. Cellarius, Geograph. 
Antiq. tom. ii. part ii. p. 127. This Ti- 


paſa (Which muſt not be confounded with 
another in Numidia) was a town of ſome 
note, fince Veſpaſian endowed it 125 the 
right of Latium. 


colony 


* 
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OO AP. colony of Mauritania, ſixteen. miles to the eaſt of Cæſarea, had. been 
-- diſtinguiſhed, in every age, by the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. 
They had braved the fury of the Donatiſts**' ; they reſiſted, or eluded, 
the tyranny of the Arians. The town was deſerted on the approach 
of an heretical biſhop: moſt of the inhabitants who could procure 
ſhips/pafſed over to the coaſt of Spain: and the unhappy. remnant; 
refuſing all communion with the uſurper, ſtill preſumed to hold their 
pious, but illegal, aſſemblies. Their diſobedience exaſperated the 
cruelty of Hunneric. A military eount was diſpatched from Carthage 
to Tipaſa: he collected the Catliolics in the Forum; and, in the pre- 
ſence of the whole province, deprived the guilty of their right- hands 
and their tongues. But the holy confeſſors continued to ſpeak with- 
out tongues; and this miracle is atteſted by Victor, an African 
biſhop, who publiſhed an hiſtory of the perſecution within two years 
after the event. If any one, ſays Victor, . ſhould: doubt of 
5 „ the truth, let him repair to Conſtantinople, and liſten to the clear 
5 2 and perfect language of Reſtitutus, the ſub-deacon, one of theſe 
4 glorious ſufferers, who is no lodged in the ae of the 2 
LEeno, and is reſpected by the devout empreſs.” nſta : 
we are aſtoniſhed to find a cool, a learned, an 3 wit- 
neſs, without intereſt, and without paſſion. Æneas of Gaza, a Pla- 
tonic philoſopher, has accurately deſeribed his own obſervations on 
theſe African ſufferers. I ſaw them myſelf : I heard them ſpeak : 
„I diligently inquired by what means ſuch an articulate voice could 
© be formed without any organ of ſpeech: I uſed my eyes to ex- 
1 . „ amine the report of my ears; I opened their mouth, and faw that 
1 4 the whole tongue had been completely torn. away by. the roots; 
| an operation which the Phyſicians | generally ſuppoſe” to be mor- 


nn Optatus Milevitands de Schiſm, Do- n= viclor Vitenſis, | v. 6. p · 76. Ruf- | 
natift, I. i. p · 55 NT „„ ae Þ 483=487. . 
| | | | | | Ek 60 tal,” 


, 


pf « TY iP 


e teſtimony of Micah of Gaza might be confirmed by 8 


the ſuperfluous evidence of the emperor Juſtinian, in a'perpetual wyn— 


edict; of count Marcellinus, in his Chroniete of the times; and of 

pope Gregory the Firſt, who had reſided at Conſtantinople,” as the 
miniſter of the Roman pontiff***. They all lived within the compaſs 

of a century; and they all appeal to their perſonal knowledge, or 

the public notoriety, for the truth of a miracle, which Was repeated 

in ſeveral inſtances, diſplayed on the greateſt; theatre of the world, 

and ſubmitted, during a ſeries of years, to the calm examination of 

the ſenſes. This ſupernatural gift of the African confeſſors, who 
ſpoke without tongues, will command the aſſent of thoſe, and of 

thoſe only, who already believe, that their language was pure and 
orthodox. But the ſtubborn mind of an infidel ĩs guarded by ſecret, 
incurable, ſuſpicion; and the Arian, or Socinian, who has ſeriouſſy 
rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will not by ſhaken 13 the moſt 
plauſible evidence of an Athanaſian miracle. ie e ie 

8 eee ths: Olregnabertonramede) in the profeſſion of The ruin of 
Arianiſm 4illthe-fial;ruip of Ihe Kingdoms which they had founded ini 


among the 


in Afrira and Italy. The Barbarians of Gaul ſubmitted/ to the or- A. B. 306. 


thodox dominion of the Franks; and Spain was reſtored to the 79%: 
Caxholic church by: the voluntary converſion of the Viſigoths. 


This ſalutary revolution was haſtened by the example of a royal Revolt and 


martyrdom 


martyr, whom our calmer reaſon __ Ag an e rebel. * er 
Atte OV DIRUDINIS a8 el effi ns | | Leovigild, 1 D. $77 | 


0 "Eneas debe in TBP kre, in i "Vande. 1. i. Ee 7. . 58 Gregor: Mag- ad 
| Biblioch,, Hatrum, tom iii. p. 664, 665. nus Dialog. ii. 32. None of theſe witneſſes 
le was a Chriſtian, and compoſed this Dia- have ſpecified the number of the confeſſors, 
logue (the Theophraſtus) on the immortality which is fixed at ſixty in an old mendlogy 
of the ſoul,! and the reſurrection of che body; (apud Ruinart, p. 486.). Two of them loſt 
beſides twenty-five Epiſtles, ſlill extant. See their ſpeech by fornication ; but the miracle 
Cave (Hift. Litteraria, P. 297+) and Fabri- is enhanced by the ſingular inſtance of a boy 
cius (Bibl. Græc. tom. i. p. 422.) PH who had never ſpoken before his tongue - was 
124 Justinian. Codex, I. i. tit. xxvii. cut out. 
Marcellin. in Chron. p. 45. in Theſaur. **5 See the two general hiſtorians of Spain, | 
e sener. ee de Bell. Mariana (Hift, de Rebus Hiſpaniæ, tom. 1. 
; l : : 4 A 2 I. Vs 
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,covigild, the Gothic monarch of Sein Auen e weſpecr of be 
enemies, and the love of his ſubjects: the Catholies enjoyed a fres 
toleration, and bis Arian ſynods attempted, without, much fuceeſa, 
to reconeile their ſeruples by aboliſhing the unpopular rite of a . 
e ee His eldeſt fon Hermenegild, who was inveſted by 
yal diadem, and the fair principality of Bectica, 
— an Aae, orthodox alliance with a Merovingian 
princeſs, the daughter of Sigebert king of Auſtrafia; and of the'fa- 

mous Brunechild. The beanteous Ingundis, wo was no mere than 
thirteen years of age, was received, beloved, and perſecuted, in the 
Arian court of Toledo; and her religious conſtancy was akernately 


aſſauted with blandiſhments and violence by Goiſvintha, the Gothic 


| queen, who abuſed the double elaim of maternal authority In- 


cenſed'by her reſiſtance, Goiſvintha ſeized the Catholic princeſs by 
her long hair; inhumanty:daſhed her againſt the groumd, kicked her 
till ſhe'was covered with bleed, und at lat gave orders that ſhe ſhould 
be ſtripped, und thrown ito n baſen, or fiſh-pond®®, Eove and 


honour might excite Hermeneglild to reſent this injurious treatment 


of his bride; and he aG gradually perſuaded, that Ingundis ſuffered 
for the cauſe of divine truth. Her tender complaints, and the weighty 


arguments of Leander; archbiſhop of Seville, - accompliſhed his con- 


verſion; and the heir of the Gothie monareby 3 the 
Nicene faith by the ſolemn rites of confirmation The rath youth, 


L v. c. 12—15. p. 182=194-) and Ferreras 
(French tranſlation, tom. ii i. p. 206 — 247. 1 
Mariana almoſt forgets that he is a. Jeſuit, to 


aſſume the ſiyle and ſpirit of a Roman claſſic, 


Ferreras, an induſtrious compiler, reviews 
his facts, and rectiſies his chronology. 


kings of the Viſigoths; Athanigild, to whom 


me bore: Brunechild, the mother of Ingun- 


dis; and Leovigild, whoſe two ſons, Her- 


menegild and Recared, were the iſſue of a 
former marriage. 
2 Iracundiz furore ſuccenſa, - adpreben- 


inviſible. 
mens, tom. i. p. 9 


ſam per comam capitis puellam in terram 


conlidit, et diu calcibus verberatam, ac ſan- 
guins d juſſt exſpoliari, et piſci- 


nz, immergi. Greg. Turon, I. v. c. 39. in 
tom. ii. p. 255. Gregory>12 one of ur beſt. 


 _ originals for this portion of hiſtory. 
_ 4:5: Goiſvintha ſucceflively married two 


1 The Catholics - who admitted the bap- 
tiſm of heretics, repeated the rite, or, as it 
was afterwards, ſtyled, the ſacrament of con- 
firmation, to which they aſcribed many myſtic 
and marvellous prerogatives, both viſible and 
See Chardon, Hift, des Sacre- 


inflamed _ 
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ee e ee e uti was tempted to 4 
the duties of a ſon, and a ſubject; and the Catholics of Spain, al- 


though they could not complain of perſecution, applauded his pious 


rebellion againſt an heretical father. The civil war was protracted 


by the long and obſtinate ſieges of Merida, Cordova, and Seville, 


which had ſtrenuouſty eſpouſed the party of Hermenegild. He in- 
vited the orthodox Barbarians, the Suevi, and the Franks, to the 
deſtruction of his native land : he folicited the dangerous aid of the 


0 Romans, who poſſeffed Africa, and a part of the Spaniſh coaſt; and 


his holy ambaſſador, the archbiſhop Leander, effectually negotiated 
in perſon with the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the Catholics 
were cruſhed-hy the active diligence of a monarch: who commanded 
the troops and treaſures of Spain; and the guilty Hermenegild, aſter 
his vain attempts to reſiſt or to eſcape, was compelled to ſurrender 
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himſelf into the hands of an ineenſed father. Leovigild was ſtill 


miudful of that facred character; and the rebel, deſpoiled of the regal 
ornaments, was ſtill permitted, in a decent exile, to profeſs the Ca- 
tholic religion. His repeated and unſueceſsful treaſons at length 


provoked the indignation of the Gothic king; and the ſentence of 


death, which he pronounced with apparent reluctance, was privately 
executed in the tower of Seville. The inflexible conftancy with which 
he refuſed to accept the Arian communion, as the price of his ſafety, 


may excuſe the honours that have been paid to the memory of St. 
Hermenegild. His wife pon infant ſon were detained by the Ro- | 


mans in ignominious captivity: and this domeſtic misfortune tar- 


niſhed the glories of ee, and embittered dhe lalt moments of 


0 his ee ee 
HFis ſon and eren 8 4 firſt Catholic Ha of Spain, 


| had imbibed the faith of his unfortunate brother, which he ſupported 
with more prudence and ſucceſs. Inſtead of revolting againſt his 
father, Recared patiently expected the hour of his death. Inſtead. 


Converſion 
of Recared 
and the Viſi- 
- goths of 
Spain, 
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2 monarch had abjured the errors of Bae mb N ace ee to 


his ſon the converſion of the G 


ſalutary end, Recared convened an allcinbly of * Aris nne 
nobles, declared himſelf a Catholic; and exhorted them to imirate the 
example of their prince. The laborious interpretation of doubtful 
texts, or the curious purſuit of metaphyſical arguments, would have 


excited an endleſs controverſy; and the monarch diſcreetly prupbſed 


to his illiterate audience, two ſubſtantial and viſible arguments, the 
teſtimony of Earth, and of Heaven. The Zartb had ſubmitted to 
the Nicene ſynod: | the Romans, the Barbarians, aud the inhabitants 
of Spain, unanimouſly. profeſſed the ſame, orthodox creed and the 


Viſigoths reſiſted, almoſt alone, the conſent, of the Chriſtian world. 


A ſuperſtitious, age was prepared to reverence, as the teſtimony of 
Heaven, the preternatural cures, which were performed by the ſkill 
or virtue of che Cathelie clergy; the baptiſmal fonts. of Oſſet in 


i ö. Bœtica , „Which were ſpontaneouſly repleniſhed; each yea, on the 8 


ſite to Seville! on the northern "fide" of the 


vigil of Eaſter * % and the miraculous ſhrine of St. Martin of Tours, 


. which had already converted the Suevic prince and people of Galli- 


cia The Catholic king encountered ſome difficulties on this im- 
e f. change of the national religion. A conſpiracy, ſecretly: fo- 


mented by the queen · dowager, was formed againſt his life; and two 
use excited a dangerous revolt in the me Gaul. But 


129 Offet, or Julia Conſtantia, was oppo- 2 This miracle was Kilfully performed. 
An Arian king ſealed' the doors, and dug 2 


Betis (Plin. Hiſt. Natur. i. 3.) : and the 
authentic reference of Gregory of Tours 


(Hiſt. Francor. I. vi. c. 43. p. 288.) de- 
dre more credit than the name of Luſita- 


nia (de Gloria Martyr. e. 24.) which has 


been eagerly embraced by the vain and ſuper- 


ſtitious Portugueſe (Ferreras, Hiſt, d Eſpagne, 
tom. ii. p. 17 1005 , 


deep trench round the church without being 
able to intercept the Eaſter ſupply. of vegas 


mal water. 


121 Ferreras (tom. 11. p. 168 — 175, A. D. 


5 50) has illuſtrated the difficulties which 
regard the time and; _circumſtances ; of the 


converſion of the Suevi.  T hey had been 


recently united by Leovigild to the Gothic 
parked . Spain. "= 


Recared 


} 2 20 bath . 88 4 a * N 
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| Recared diſarmed the conſpirators, defeated the rebels, and executed CHAP. 


ſevere juſtice; ; which the Arians, in their turn, might brand with tber 
reproach of perſecution. Eight biſhops, whoſe names betray their 
Barbaric origin, abj ured their errors; and all the books of Arian the- 
ology were reduced to aſhes, with the houſe in which they had 
been purpoſely collected. The whole body of the Viſigoths and 
Suevi were allured or dri ven into the pale of the Catholic communion; 
the faith, at leaſt of the riſing generation, was fervent and ſincere; 
and the devout liberality of the Barbarians enriched the churches and 
monaſteries of Spain. Seventy biſhops, aſſembled in the council of 
Toledo, received the ſubnliſſion of their conquerors; and the zeal of 
the Spaniards improved the Nicene creed, by declaring the ag 
of the Holy Ghoſt, from the Son, as well as from the Father; ; 
weighty point of doctrine, which produced, long afterwards, 95 
ſchiſm of the Greek and Latin churches The royal proſelyte im- 
mediately ſaluted and conſulted. pope Gregory, ſurnamed the Great, 

a learned and holy prelate, whoſe reign was diſtinguiſhed by the 
. of heretics and infidels. The ambaſſadors of Recared 
reſpectfully offered on the threſhold of the Vatican his rich preſents 
of gold and gems: they accepted, as a lucrative exchange, the hairs 
of St. John the Baptiſt; a croſs, which. incloſed a ſmall piece of the 
true wood; and a key, that contained ſome particles of iron which 
had been ſcraped from the chains of St. Peter eb 6 0K 21, 


The ſame Gregory, the ſpiritual conqueror * Bran, . rb | 
Ot the LOMe 


the pious Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, to -Propagate the Ni- Tal of 
falys 


cene faith e the-yIDHIOMS Ee 9 recent agi Was A. P. . 


r 1 ns 1 FOTO Ft o 510 
It &c. 


1 This addition to the Nicene, or rather the Voffus, tom. = p- 527. de tribus | Symbols). 
Conſtantinopolitan creed, was firft made in'the See Gregor. Magn. I. vii, epiſt. 126. 
eighth council of Toledo, A. D. 653; but it apud Baronium, Annal. Beolgl A. D. 599, 
was W 80 of the ane? doctrine * No 25, 26. 
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polluted by the Arian hereſy. Her devout labours ſtill left room m for 
the induſtry and ſucceſs of future miſſionaries; and many cities of 
Italy were ſtill diſputed by hoſtile biſhops. But the cauſe of Arianiſm 


was gradually ſuppreſſed by the weight of truth, of intereſt, and of 


Perſecution 
of the Jews 
in Spain, 

A. D. 612— 
712. 


example; and the controverſy, which Egypt had derived from the 
Platonic ſchool, was terminated, after a war of three hundre «=o 
by the final converſion of the Lombards of Italy We 
The firſt miffionaries who preached the goſpel to the Barbarians, 
ee to the evidence of reaſon, and claimed the benefit of tole- 
ration But no ſooner had they eftabliſhed their ſpiritual domi- 


nion, Ain they exhorted the Chriſtian Kings to extirpate, without 


mercy, the remains of Roman or Barbaric ſuperſtition. The ſucceſ- 
ſors of Clovis inflicted one hundred laſhes on the peaſants who re- 
fuſed to deſtroy their idols; the crime of ſacrificing to the dzmons 
was puniſhed by the Anglo-Saxon laws with the heavier penalties of 
impriſonment and confiſeation ; and even the wiſe Alfred adopted, 
as an TINS duty, the extreme rigour of the Moſaic inftitu- 
tions. But the puniſhment, and the crime, were gradually abo- 


liſhed among a Chriſtian people: : the theological diſputes of the 


ſchools were ſuſpended by propitious ignorance ; and the intolerant 


ſpirit, which could find neither idolaters nor heretics, was reduced 
to the perſecution of the Jews. That exiled nation had founded ſome 


ſynagogues in the cities of Gaul ; but Spain, ſince the time of Ha- 


1 12+ Pen Warnefrid (de Gefts Langobard. 


=” 


I. iv. c. 44. - Þ: 5855 edit. Grot.) allows that 
Arianiſm ſtill 333 under the reign of 
Rotharis (A. D. 636—65z). The pious 
Deacon does not attempt to mark the preciſe 


Fra of the national converſion, which was 
accompliſhed, however, before the end of the : 
_ ſeventh century. 


#35 Quorum b et converſionĩ ita congra- 
tulatus eſſe rex perhibetur, ut nullum tamen 


* 


eſſe debere. 


cogeret ad — . « Didicerat 
enim a doctoribus auctoribuſque ſuz falutis, 
ſervitium Chriſti voluntarium non coaftitium 
Bedz Hiſt. Eccleſiaſtic. I. i. c. 
26. p. 62. edit. Smith. 

1 See the Hiſtorians of France, tom, iv. 


P. 114.; and Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxo- 


Siquis facrificium _ 
ſoli morte moriatur. 


nicz, p. 11. 


laverit "We 
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drian, was filled with thiels numerous n Tk wealth which C H A P. 


XXXVII. 


they accumulated by trade, and the 8 of the finances, xñ⸗ ſ 


invited the pious avarice of their maſters; and they might be op- 
, preſſed yrithout,danger, as they had loſt the uſe, and even the re- 
membrance, of arms, Siſebut, a Gothic king, who reigned in the 
beginning of the ſeventh century, proceeded at once to the laſt ex- 
tremes of perſecution . Ninety. thouſand Jews were compelled to 


dels were confiſcated, their bodies were tortured; and. it ſeems doubt- 


eiye, the ſacrament of baptiſm; the fortunes of the obſtinate inſi- 


ful whether they were permitted to abandon their native country. | 


The exceſſiye Zeal of the Catholic king was moderated, even by the 


.clergy. of Spain, who ſolemnly pronounced an inconſiſtent ſentence: 


that the facraments. ſhould not be forcibly impoſed ;. but hat the 


Jews“ who. had been. baptized ſhould be conſtrained; for the honour 


of the church, to perſevere in the external practice of a religion 


| which they, Aibelieved, and deteſted.. Their frequent relapſes pro- 


voked one. of the ſucceſſors of Siſebut to baniſh the whole nation 


from his dominions:; : and a council of Toledo publiſhed a decree, 
chat every Gothic king ſhould ſwear to maintain this ſalutary edict. 
| But the tyrants were. unwilling to diſmiſs the victims, whom they 
| delighted to torture, or to deprive themſelves of the induſtrious 
"Nlaves, over whom they might exerciſe a lucrative oppreſſion. The 
Jews till continued in Spain, under the weight of the civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws, which in the fame country have. been. faithfully 

* The Jews pretend that they were intro-- ville, mentions; PENN and congra- 


duced i into Spain by the fleets of Solomon, and tulates, the zeal of Siſebut (Chron. Goth. 
the arms of Nebackadnezzar : that Hadrian: p. 728.). Baronius (A. D: 614; Ne 41.) 


tranſported forty thouſand families of the tribe aſſigns the number on the evidence of Aimoin 


of Judah, and ten thouſand of the tribe of Ben (1. iv. c. 22.) : but the evidence is weak, 


jamin, &c. Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juifs, tom. vii. and I have not been able to verify the quo- 
C. 9. p. 240-2566. tation (Hiſtorians of France, tom. iti, p. 


138 Iſidore, at that time. archbiſhop of Se- 127.) | | 
| Vor. III. . B . "OM "nnfraibed 
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biſhops at length diſcovered, that injuries will produce hatred, and 


that hatred will find the opportunity of revenge. A nation, the ſecret. 


or profeſſed enemies of Chriſtianity, ſtill multiplied in ſervitude, and 
diſtreſs; and the ang of the Jews e the "__ ſucceſs of : 


the Arabian conquerors **? 
As ſoon as the ee withdrew: their . 3 the: 
unpopular hereſy of Arius ſunk into contempt and oblivion. But 


the Greeks ſtill retained their ſubtle and loquacious- diſpoſition: i the 


_ eſtabliſhment of an obſcure doctrine ſuggeſted new queſtions, and 


new diſputes; and it was always in the power of an ambitious pre- 
late, or a fanatic monk, to violate the peacę of the church, and, 


i perhaps, of the empire. The hiſtorian of the empire may overlook 


thoſe diſputes which were confined to the obſcurity of ſchools and 
ſynods. The Manichzans, who laboured to reconcile the religions 
of Chriſt and of Zoroaſter, had ſecretly introduced themſelves into 
the provinces: but theſe foreign ſectaries were involved in the com- 


mon diſgrace of the Gnoſtics, and the Imperial laws were executed 


by the public hatred. The rational opinions of the Pelagians were 


propagated from Britain to Rome, Africa, and Paleſtine, and ſilently 
expired in a ſuperſtitious age. But the Eaſt was diſtrated by the 


Neſtorian and Eutychian controverſies; which attempted to explain 
the myſtery of the incarnation, and haſtened the ruin of Chriſtianity ' 
in. her native land. "Theſe controverſies were firſt agitated under the 


reign of the younger Theodoſius: but their important conſequences 
extend far beyond the limits of the preſent Ts 598 Oy . 


2130 Bikers (tom. viii. c. 13. p. 338— of the Viſt ty: e e e 
400.) faithfully repreſents the ſtate of the eſſential to his . though they are fo- | 
Jews: but he might. have added from the "ON mine. 
| Lanons of the Spaniſh councils, and the lays 


rt 
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: fical chain of argument, the conteſts of eccleſiaſtical amhidon, and 1 4 


their political influence on the decline of the Byzantine empire, 


may afford an intereſting and inſtructive ſeries of hiſtory, from the 
general councils of Epheſus and en, to the conqueſt of the 


Eaſt by the ſugrelions of Mahomet. 
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Reign and a * Clbovin.— Hi is VJ. /Gories over 4 ; 
Alemanni, Burgundians, and V ifigoths. —Eftabliſhment 
of the French Monarchy in Gaul. Laus of the Barba- | 
rians.—State of the Romans.—The Yi ifigoths of n, ; 
—=Congueſt 4 Britain 2 the Saus. 


HE Gauls „ who 3 fapportel the Roman yoke, 
received a memorable leſſon from one of the lieutenants of 
Veſpaſian, whoſe weighty ſenſe has been refined and expreſſed by the 
genius of Tacitus. The protection of the republic has delivered 
« Gaul from internal diſcord and foreign invaſions. By the loſs of 


© national independence, you have acquired the name and privileges 


* of Roman citizens. You enjoy, in common with ourſelves, the 
permanent benefits of civil government; and your remote ſitua- 
tion is leſs expoſed to the accidental miſchiefs of tyranny, Inſtead 
6 of exerciſing the rights of conqueſt, , we have been contented to 


* jmpoſe ſuch tributes as are requiſite for your own preſervation. 


& Peace cannot be ſecured without armies ; and armies muſt be ſup- 


In this chapter I ſhall draw my quota- Such a national work, which will be conti- 
tions from the Recueil des Hiſtoriens des nued to the year 1 _ might provoke our 
Gaules et de la France, Paris, 1738—1767, emulation. | 


in eleven volumes in folio. By the labour, Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 73, 74. in tom. i. p. 445. 


of Dom. Bouquet, and the other Benedic- To abridge Tacitus, would indeed be pre- 
tines, all the original teſtimonies, as far as ſumptuous : but I may ſelect the general ideas 
A. D. 1060, are diſpoſed in chronological which he applies to the preſent ſtate and future 
erder, and illuſtrated with learned notes, * of Gaul. | 
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e Our own, that we guard the barrier of the Rhine againſt the fero= wy ——— 


« cious Germans, who have ſo often attempted, and who will al- 


.& ways deſire, to exchange the ſolitude of their woods and moraſſes 
e for the wealth and fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome would be 
© fatal to the provinces; and you would be buried in the ruins of 
e that mighty fabric, which has been raiſed by the valour and wiſ- 
dom of eight hundred years. Your imaginary freedom would be 
© inſulted and oppreſſed by a ſavage maſter ; and the expulſion of 
* the Romans would be ſucceeded by the eternal hoſtilities of the 


& Barbarian conquerors *.” This ſalutary advice was accepted, and 


this ſtrange prediction was accompliſhed. In the ſpace of four hun- 
dred years, the hardy Gauls, who had encountered the arms of Cz- 


far, were imperceptibly melted into the general maſs of citizens and 


ſubjects: the Weſtern empire was diſſolved; and the Germans, who 
had paſſed the Rhine, fiercely contended for the poſſeſſion of Gaul, 
and excited the contempt, or abhorrence, of its peaceful and poliſhed 
inhabitants. With that conſcious pride which the pre-eminence of 
knowledge and luxury ſeldom fails to inſpire, they derided the hairy 
and gigantic ſavages of the North; their ruſtic manners, diſſonant 
Joy, voracious appetite, and their horrid appearance, equally diſ- 


guſting to the ſight and to the ſmell. The liberal ſtudies were ftill 


cultivated in the ſchools of Autun and Bordeaux ; and the language 
of Cicero and Virgil was familiar to the Gallic youth. Their ears 


were aſtoniſhed by the harſh and unknown ſounds of the Germanic 


dialect, and they ingeniouſly lamented that the trembling muſes fled 
from the harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were endowed 


with all the advantages of art and nature but as they wanted cou- 


3 Fademr ſemper cauſa Germanis 1 0 lum * ipſos poffiderent 325 . pulſis 

dendi in Gallias libido atque avaritiæ et Romanis quid aliud quam della omnium inter 

mutandæ ſedis amor; ut relictis paludibus ſe gentium exſiſtent? 
1 ſuis, fecundiſſimum hoc ſo- + | 
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of the Viſi- 

goths, 
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rage to defend them, they were juſtly condemned to hi, 5 even 


rians, . by whoſe flemency they held 

their precarious | fortunes and their lives | | 
As ſoon as Odoacer had extinguiſhed the Weſtern empire, he 
ſought the friendſhip of the moſt powerful of the Barbarians, The 
new ſovereign of Italy reſigned to Euric king of the Viſi igoths, all 
the Roman conqueſts beyond the Alps, as far as the Rhine and the 
Ocean: and the ſenate might confirm this liberal gift with ſome 
oſtentation of power, and without any real loſs of revenue or domi- 


nion. The lawful pretenſions of Euric were juſtified by ambition | 


5 and ſl ucceſs; ; and the Gothic nation might aſpire, under his com 


mand, to the monarchy of Spain and Gaul. Arles and Marſcilles 
ee e to his arms: he oppreſſed the freedom. of Auvergne; 


and the biſhop condeſcended to purchaſe his recal from exile by a 


tribute of juſt, but reluctant, praiſe. Sidonius waited before the 
gates of the palace among a crowd of ambaſſadors and ſuppliants 7 
and their various buſzpeſs at the court of Bordeaux atteſted the 


| power, and the renown, of the king of the Viſigoths. The Heruli 
of the diſtant ocean, who painted their naked bodies with its. cæru- 


lean colour, ee No is and the Saxons e the 


B the captive e fi he bad + on. 45 . via his 


terms of an unequal peace. The. Vandals, of Africa cultivated his 
uſeful friendſhip; and the. Oſtrogoths of Pannonia were. ſupported by 
his powerful aid againſt the oppreſſion. of the neighbouring Huns, 
The North. (ſuch, are the lofty: ſtrains, af the oeh was agitated, or 
- 4 Sidonius Apollinaris ridicules, with af- Grotius inclines me to believe, that he has 
feed wit and pleaſantry, the hardſhips of his not fubſtituted the Rhine for the Rhine (Hiſt. 
fituation {Carm. xii. in tom. i. p. 813.). - Gothorum, p. 175) without the "Oe 


See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. of ſome MS. 
c. 12. in tom. ii. p. 31. The character of 


appeaſed, 
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appealed; by the 455 of Euric ; the great king of Perſia confiitted 


tected by the ſwelling genius of the Garonne. The fortune of na- 
tions has often depended on accidents; and France may aſcribe her 
_ greatneſs to the premature death of the Gothic king, at a time when 
his ſon Alaric was an helpleſs infant, and his adverſary Clovis * an | 


; 9 and valiant youth. 


— 


While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an exile in Ga Clovis, Hog 
tie Was hoſpitably entertained by the queen, as well as by the 
King, of the Thuringians. After his reſtoration, Baſina eſcaped 25 4 . 


from her huſband's bed to the arms of her lover; freely declaring, 
that if ſhe had known a man wiſer, ſtronger, or more beautiful, than 
Childeric, that man ſhonld have been the object of her preference 71 


of the 
Franks, 


Clovis was the offspring of this voluntary union; and, when he was : 
no more than fifteen years of age, he ſacceeded, by his father's death, 


to the command of the Salian tribe. The narrow limits of his king- 


dom were confined to the iſland of the Batavians, with the ancient 
dioceſes of Tournay and Arras ; 


and at the baptiſm of Clovis, the 


number of his warriors could not exceed five thouſand. The kin- 


dred tribes of the Franks, who had ſeated themſelves along the Belgic 
rivers, the. Scheld, the Meuſe, the Moſelle, and the Rhine, were 


1 Sidonins, 1, vill. epiſt. 3. . in tom. i. 

P. 800. Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 47. 
p. 680.) juſtifies, in ſome meaſure, this mw 
wait of the Gothic hero. 

7 T uſe the familiar appellation of cho; 
from the Latin Chlodovechus, or Chlodoweus. 
But the Ch expreſſes only the German aſpi- 
ration; and the true name is not different” 
from Ludain, or Lewis (Mem: de V Academie 
des Inſcriptions, tom. xx. p. 68.). 
Greg. Turon. I. ii. c. 12. in tom. 
. 168. "Baſing ſpeaks the language of Na. 
ture: the Franks, who had ſeen her in their 
youth, might converſe with Gregory, in 
their old age; and the 8 ng Tours could 


— 


not wiſh to defame the mother of the firſt 


Chriſtian king. 


9 The Abbe Dubos (Hiſt. Critique de 


PEtabliſſement de la Monarchie Francoiſe 
dans les Gaules, tom. i. p. 630—6 £0.) has' 


the merit of defining the primitive kingdom . 


of Clovis, and of aſcertaining the genuine 


number of his ſubjects. 

10 Eccleſiam incultam ac negligentia ci- 
vium Paganorum prætermiſſam, veprium 
denſitate  oppletam, &c. Vit. St. Vedaſti, 


in tom. ili. p. 372. This deſcription ſup- 


poſes that Arras was poſſeſſed by the Pagans, 
many Joon before NEL of Clovis, 


governed 
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coverged by their innen dl kings, of the Meroviogian race; the 


— equals, the allies, and ſometimes the enemies, of the Salic prince. 


victorious general; 
reſpect and allegiance of the national confederacy. 


But the Germans, who obeyed, in peace, the hereditary juriſdiction 


of their chiefs, were free to follow the ſtandard of a popular and 
and the ſuperior merit of Clovis attracted the 
When he firſt. 
took the field, he had neither gold-and filver in his coffers, nor wine. 
and corn in his magazines: but he imitated the example of Cæſar, | 
who, in the ſame country, had acquired wealth. by the ſword, and. 
purchaſed ſoldiers with the fruits of conqueſt. After each ſucceſsful. 
battle or expedition, the ſpoils were accumulated in one common 
maſs; every warrior received his proportionable ſhare, and the royal 


prerogative ſubmitted to the equal regulations of military law. The. 


untamed ſpirit of the Barbarians was taught to acknowledge the ad- 
vantages of regular diſcipline '*. At the annual review of the month. 
of March, their arms were diligently inſpected; and when they tra- 
verſed a peaceful territory, they were prohibited from touching a 
blade of graſs. The juſtice of Clovis was inexorable; and his care- 
leſs or diſobedient ſoldiers were puniſhed with inſtant death, It 
would be ſuperfluous to praiſe the valour of a Frank: hut the valour. 
of Clovis was directed by cool and. conſummate prudence '*.. In all 
his tranſactions with mankind, he calculated the weight of intereſt, 
of paſſion, and of opinion; and his meaſures were fometimes adapted 
to the ſanguinary manners of the Germans, and ſometimes moderated 


| by the milder genius of Nome, and Chriſtianity. He was inter- 


anch the char der of Clovis. 


M Gregory of Tours (l. v. e. 1. in tom. ii. 


p. 232.) contraſts the poverty of Clovis with 


the wealth of his grandſons. Vet Remigius 
(in tom. iv. p. 52.) mentions. his paternat 


opes, as ſufficient. for the redemption of * 
tives. 


12 See Gregory (I. ii. c. 27. 47 Bl 


p. 175. 181, 182.). The famous ftory 


of the wake of Soiſſons explains both the power 


As a point of- 
controverſy, it has been ſtrangely tortured by. 


Boulainvilliers, Dubos, and the other political 


antiquarians. 


2 The duke of Nivernois, a noble ſtateſ- 


man, who has managed weighty and delicate. 
negotiations, ingeniouſly illuſtrates (Mem. de. 


P Acad. des Inſcriptions, tom. xx. p. 147 
184.) the * ſyſtem of Clovis. 


cepted 
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cepted i in the career of victory, ſince he died in the forty-fifth year 
of his age: but he had already accompliſhed, in a reign of thirty 
you the eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy in Gaul. 

The firſt exploit of Clovis was the defeat of Syagrius, the fon 
of Egidius; and the public quarrel might, on this occaſion, be in- 
flamed by private reſentment. The glory of the father ſtill inſulted 
che Merovingian race; the power of the ſon might excite the jealous 
ambition of the king of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a patri- 
monial eſtate, the eity and dioceſe of Soiſſons: the deſolate remnant 
of the ſecond Belgic, Rheims and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, 
would naturally ſubmit to the count or patrician '*; and after the 
diſſolution of the Weſtern empire, he might reign with the title, or 
at leaſt with the authority, of king of the Romans. As a Roman, 
he had been educated in the liberal ſtudies of incl and juriſpru- 
dence; but he was engaged by accident and policy in the fami- 
liar uſe of the Germanic idiom. The independent Barbarians 
reſorted to the tribunal of a ſtranger, who poſſeſſed the ſingular 
talent of explaining in their native tongue, the dictates of reaſon 
and equity. The diligence and affability of their judge rendered 
Him popular, the impartial wiſdom of his decrees obtained their vo- 
luntary obedience, and the reign of Syagrius over the Franks and 
Burgundians, ſeemed to revive the original inſtitution of civil ſo- 
ciety . In the midſt of theſe peaceful occupations, Syagrius re- 


„M. Biet (in 2 Dilertation which Jo. Parricies for the incredible title of Rex Ro 


ſerved the prize of the Academy of Soiſſons, 
p. 178—226.) has accurately defined the 


nature and extent of the kingdom of Sya- | 


Srius, and his father; but he too readily 
allows the flight evidence of Dubos (tom. ii. 
P. 3457.) do deprive him of Beauvais and 
Amiens. 
*5 I may Wen that Fredegarius, in his 
Epitome of Gregory of Tours (tom. ii. p. 
N 39. . has FO ſubſtiruted the name of 


mMmanorume. ; 
1 Sidonius 0. v. epiſt. 5. in tom. i. p. 
794.), who ſtyles him the Solon, the Am- 


phion, of the Barbarians, addreſſes this ima- 
ginary king in the tone of friendſhip and 
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equality. From ſuch offices of arbitration, 


the crafty Dejoces had raiſed himſelf to the 
throne of the Medes Herodot. . 1. c. 96 — 
100. we | 


ceived, 
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ceived, and boldly accepted, the hoflile . an Clorisg who 
challenged his rival, in the ſpirit, and m in the language, of 
chivalry, to appoint the day, and the field, of battle. In the time 
of Cæſar, Soiſſons would have poured forth a body of fifty thouſand: 


| horſe; and ſuch an army might have been plentifully ſupplied with 


_ ſhields, cuiraſles, and military engines, from the three arſenals, or 


manufactures, of the city. - But the courage and numbers of the 


Gallic youth were long os exhauſted; and the looſe bands of vo- 


lunteers, or mercenaries, who marched under the ſtandard of Sya- 
grius, were incapable of contending with the national valour of the 
Franks. It would be ungenerous, without ſome. more accurate 
knowledge of his ſtrength and reſources, to condemn the rapid 
flight of Syagrius, who eſcaped, after the loſs of a battle, to the 


diſtant gourt of Thoulouſe. The feeble minority of Alarie could 


not aſſiſt, or protect, an unfortunate fugitive; the puſillanimous ” 


Goths were intimidated by. the menaces of Clovis; and the Roman 


; king, after a ſhort confinement, was delivered into the hands of the 


executioner. The Belgic cities ſurrendered to the king of the Franks ; 
and his dominions were enlarged towards the Eaſt by the ample 
dioceſe of Tongres 1 Wich Clovis ſubdued i in Lhe tenth Fr, of his 
P 


5 * 
* 1 745 * f * 
* > s 


_ *7 Campum ſibi præparari juſſit. 
(r. 226—251.) has diligently aſcertained this 
field of battle, at Nogent, a Benedictine 
abbey, about .ten miles to the north of Soiſ- 
ſons. The ground was marked by a circle of 


Pagan ſepulchres; and Clovis beſtowed the 


adjacent lands of wad and Cong” on the 

church of Rheims. | 
iS See Cæſar. 

ü. 4. in tom. i. 


Comment. de Bell. Gallic. 
p. 220. and the Notitiæ, 


tom. i. p. 126. 'The three Fabrice of Soiſ- 
. ſons were, Scutaria, Baliftaria, and Clina- 
taria. The laſt ſupplied. the 5 g armour 
of the heavy cuĩraſſiers. | 


1 


M. Biet {7 


n The epithet muſt be confined to the 


circumſtances ; and hiſtory cannot "Juſtify the 


French prejudice of Gregory (l. ii. c. 27. in 
tom. ii. p. 1285 gs a wet monk ee mos. 
eſt. 5 

85 Dubos hai fatisfied aids 1. p. 257 | 
286.) that Gregory of Tours, his tranſcribers 
or his readers, have repeatedly confounded 
the German kingdom of Thuringia beyond 
the Rhine, and the Gallie city of Tongria 
on the Meuſe, which was more anciently the 
country of the Eburones, and more * 
che dioceſe of 17777 e | | 


+ 


* ; Py 
* 
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The name of the Alemanni hen been abſurdly . from 4 


Imaginary ſettlement on the banks of the Leman lake. That fortunate 
_ diſtrict, from the lake to Avenche, and Mount Jura, was occupied by 
the Burgundians **. The northern parts of Helvetia had indeed been 
ſubdued by the ferocious Alemanni, who deſtroyed with their own 


hands the fruits of their conqueſt. A province, improved and adorned 
by the arts of Rome, was again reduced to a ſavage wilderneſs ; and 


"ſome veſtige of the ſtately Vindoniſſa may ſtill be diſcovered in the 
fertile and populous valley of the Aar. From the ſource of the 
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Rhine, to its conflux with the Mein and Us Moſelle, the formidable 


ſwarms of the Alemanni commanded either ſide of the river, by 


the right of ancient poſſeſſion, or recent victory. They had ſpread | 


| theinſelves into Gaul, over the modern provinces of Alſace and Lor- 
raine; and their bold invaſion of the kingdom of Cologne ſummoned 
the Salic prince to the defence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis en- 
countered the invaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about 
twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the two fierceſt nations of 


Germany were mutually animated by the memory of paſt exploits, 


and the proſpe& of future greatneſs, The Franks, after an obſtinate 


ſtruggle, gave way; and the Alemanni, raiſing a ſhout of victory, 
: impetuouſly preſſed their retreat. But the battle was reſtored by 


= Populi habitantes juxta dan la- and are ſtill diſcriminated, in modern OY 
cum, Alemann dicuntur. Servius, ad Virgil. zerland, by the uſe of the Sen, or Trenh, 
SGeorgic. iv. 278. Dom Bouquet (tom. i. language. 
15 p. 817.) has only alleged the more recent and See Guilliman de Rebus Helveticis, 1 . 
corrupt text of Idee of Seville. FE i. c. 3. p. 11,12. Within the ancient walls 
2 Gre of Tours ſends St. Lupicinus of Vindoniſſa, the caſtle of Habſburgh, the 
inter illa Jurenſis deſerti ſecreta,. quæ, inter. abbey of Konigsfield, and the town of Bruck, 


7 Burgundiam Alamanniamque ſita, Aventicæ have ſucceflively ariſen. The philoſophic 
adjacent civitati, in tom. i. p. 648. M. de traveller may compare the monuments of 


5 Watteville (Hilt. de la Confederation Helve- 
' tique, tom. i. p. 9, 10.) has accurately de- 
| fined the Helvetian limits of the dutchy of 
Alemannia, and the Tranjurane Burgundy. 
They were commenſurate with the dioceſes 


0h: Conſtance and Avenche, or Lauſanne, Eb | | 
e RO, ,, 


Roman conqueſt, of feudal or Auſtrian 1 


ranny, of monkiſh ſuperſtition, and of in- 
duſtrious freedom. If he be truly a. philo- 
ſopher, he will applaud the merit and happi- 
neſs of his own times. | 
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the wile the n and perhaps by the piety, of Clovis; and' the 


TX L—— event of the bloody day decided for ever the alternative of empire- 


| fugitives who had implored his protection. 


conqueror;. 


or ſervitude. The laſt king of the Alemanni was flain in the field, 


and. his people was ſlaughtered and purſued, till they threw down 


their arms, and yielded to the mercy of the conqueror. Without 


diſcipline it was impoſſible for them. to rally; they had contemp- 
tuouſly demoliſhed the walls and fortifications which might have 
protected their diſtreſs; and they were followed into the heart of 


their foreſts, by an enemy, not leſs active, or intrepid, than them 
felves. The great Theodoric congratulated the victory of Clovis,, 
whoſe ſiſter Albofleda the king of Italy had lately married; but he 
mildly interceded with his brother in favour. of the ſuppliants and 
The Gallic. territories, 
which were poſſeſſed by the Alemanni, became the prize of their 


to the arms of Rome, acknowledged the ſovereignty of the Me- 
rovingian kings, who graciouſly permitted: them: to enjoy their pe- 
culiar manners and inſtitutions, under the: government of official, 


| and, at length, of hereditary; dukes.. After the conqueſt of tlie- 


Converſion 
of Clovis, 


A. D. 496. 


Weſtern provinces, the Franks alone maintained their ancient habit- 
ations beyond the Rhine. They gradually ſubdued, and civilized, . 
the exhauſted countries, as far as the Elbe, and the mountains of 
Bohemia; and the peace of Europe was ſecured by the obedience of 


Germany 


Till the thirtieth "our of his age, Clovis.continued' to 3 the 
gods of his anceſtors *. His diſbelief, or e diſregard, of Chriſ- 
5 tianity, 


and the haughty nation, invincible;. or rebellious, 


* Gregory of Tours (I. ii. 30. 37. in tom. 
ii. p. 176, 177. 182.), the Geſta Francorum 
(in tom. 11. p. 551.), and the epiſtle of Theo- 
doric (Caſſiodor. Variar. 1. ii. c. 41. in tom. 
iv. p. 4.) repreſent the defeat of the Ale- 
manni. Some of their tribes ſettled in Rhæ- 
tia, under the protection of Theodoric; whoſe 


ſucceſſors ceded the colony and their country 


to the cratidfes of Clovis. The ſtate of the 
Alemanni under the Merovingian kings may 


be ſeen: in Maſcou (Hift. of the Ancient 


Germans, xi. 8, &c. Annotation xxxvi.) and 
Guilliman (de Reb. Helvet. I. ii. c. 10—12. 


p. 72-80.) . 
25 Clotilda, or rather Cn; ſuppoſes 
that Clovis worſhipped the [9 of Greece 
| and 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


2 tianity, might encourage him to pillage with leſs remorſe the churches 
of an hoſtile territory: but his ſubjects of Gaul enjoyed the free 


exerciſe of religious worſhip; and the biſhops entertained a more fa- 


vourable hope of the idolater, than of the heretics. The Merovingian 
prince had contracted a fortunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the 
niece of the king of Burgundy, who, in the midſt of an Arian 
court, was educated in the profeſſion of the Catholic faith. It was- 
her intereſt, as well as her duty, to atchieve the converſion ** of a 
Pagan huſband ;, and Clovis inſenſibly liſtened to the voice of love- 
and religion,” He conſented (perhaps ſuch terms had been previouſly 


7 ſtipulated) to the baptiſm. of his eldeſt ſon ; and though the ſudden 


death of the infant excited ſome ſuperſtitious fears, he was perſuaded, 
a ſecond time, to repeat the dangerous experiment.. In the diſtreſs 
of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly invoked the god of Clotilda 
and the Chriſtians; and victory diſpoſed him to hear, with reſpectful 
gratitude, the eloquent Remigius , biſhop of Rheims, who forcibly- 
diſplayed the temporal and ſpiritual advantages 
The king declared himſelf ſatisfied of the truth of the Catholic 
faith; and the political reaſons which might have ſuſpended his 


and Rome. The fact is incredible, and the mations from the ſecretary or bookſeller of - 


miſtake only ſhews how completely, in leſs the modeſt archbiſhop (Sidonius Apollinar. - 
than a century, the national religion of. the l. ix. epiſt. 7.). Four epiſtles of Remigius, 


Franks had been een and even for- 
gotten. 


26 Gregory of Tears relates . e 


and converſion of Clovis (I. ii. c. 28 31. 
tom. ii. p. 175—178.). Even Fredegarine 


or the nameleſs Epitomizer (in tom. ii. p. 
398400. ), the author of the Geſta Fran- 
corum (in tom. ii. p. 548—552 ), and Aimoin 


himſelf (I. i. c. 13. in tom. iii. p. 3740.) 


may be heard without diſdain. Tradition 
might long preſerve ſome curious circum- 
ſtances of theſe important tranſactions. 

1 A traveller, who returned from Rheims 


to Auvergne, had ſtolen a copy of his Decla- 


% 


which are ſtill extant (in tom. iv. p. 51, 52, 


53.) do not correſpond with the — 


praiſe of Sidonius. 


_ 23 Hincmar, one of the ſucceſſors IP Remi- - 


gius (A. D. 845882), has compoſed his 


life (in tom. iii. p. 373—380.). The autho- - 
rity of ancient MSS. of the church of Rheims 
might inſpire ſome confidence, which is de- 
ſtroyed, however, by the ſelfiſh and audacious - 
fictions of Hincmar. It is remarkable enough, 
that Remigius, who was confecrated at the 
age of twenty-two (A. D. 457), filled the 

epiſcopal chair ſeventy-four years (Pagi Cri-- | 
tica, in Baron. tom. ii. p. 384. 572. 4 | 


* 


public 
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public profeſſion, were removed by the devout or loyal Re TRY 
of the Franks, who ſhewed themſelves alike prepared to follow their 
| heroic leader, to the field of battle, or to the baptiſmal font. The 
important ceremony was performed in the cathedral 'of Rheims, 


with every circumſtance of magnificence and ſolemnity, that could 
' impreſs an awful ſenſe of religion on the minds of its rude proſe- 


lytes“. The new Conſtantine was immediately baptiſed, with three 
thouſand of his warlike ſubjects; and their example was imitated 
by the remainder of the gentle Barbarians, who, in obedience to the 
victorious prelate, adored the croſs which they had burnt, and burnt 


: the idols which they had formerly adored ®, The mind of Clovis 


Was ſuſceptible of tranſient fervour: he was exaſperated by the pa- 
' thetic tale of the paſſion and death of Chriſt ; and, inſtead of weighing 
_ the ſalutary conſequences of that myſterious ſacrifice, he exclaimed 
with indiſcreet fury, * Had I been preſent at the head of my valiant 
* Franks, I would have revenged his injuries. But the ſavage 
conqueror of Gaul was incapable of examining the proofs of a reli- 
gion, which depends on the laborious inveſtigation of hiſtoric evi- 
dence, and ſpeculative theology. He was ſtill more incapable of 


feeling the mild influence of the goſpel, which perſuades and puri- 
fies the heart of a genuine convert. His ambitious reign was a 
perpetual 1 violation of moral and Chriſtian duties; his hands were 


29 A vial (the 5106 Anpoulle) of Wee 39 Mitis depone colla, Sicamber : : . 
rather celeſtial, oil, was brought down by a quod incendiſti, incende quod adoraſti. Greg. 
white dove, for the baptiſm of Clovis; and Turon. I. ii. c. 31. in tom. ii. p. 177. 
it is ſtill uſed, and renewed, in the corona- 81 ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuiſſem, 
tion of the kings of France. Hincmar {he injurias ejus vindicaſſem, This -raſh expreſ- 
aſpired to the primacy of Gaul) i is the firſt ſion, which Gregory has prudently concealed, 
author of this fable (in tom. iii. p. 377.) is celebrated by Fredegarius (Epitom. 1. 
whoſe flight foundations the Abbe & Vertot in tom. ii. p. 400.), Aimoin (I. i, c. 16, in 
(Memoires de F Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. iti. p. 40. ), and the Chroniques de St. 
tom. ii. p. 619— 633.) has undermined, with Denys (I. i. c. 20. in tom. iii. p. 171.), as an 
profound es 1 N 202755 admirable effuſion of Chriſtian zeal. 
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ſtained with blood, in peace as well as in war; and, as ſoon as CH A P. | 
Clovis had diſmiſſed a ſynod of the Gallican chad, he calmly aſ - 
ſaſſinated al! the princes of the Merovingian race. Yet the king | 
de the. Franks might ſincerely worſhip the Chriſtian God, as a Being 
more excellent and powerful than his national deities; and the 7 
| fignal deliverance and victory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to 11 
confide in the future protection of the Lord of Hoſts, Martin, the 
| moſt popular of the faints,. had filled the Weſtern world with the 
fame of thoſe miracles, which were inceſſantly performed at his holy 
ſepulchre of Tours. His viſible or inviſible aid promoted the cauſe 
of a liberal and orthodox prince; and the profane remark of Clovis 
himſelf, that St. Martin. was an expenſive. friend, need not be in- 
1 terpreted as the ſymptom of any permanent, or rational, ſcepticiſm: 
But earth, as well as heaven, rejoiced in the converſion of the 
Franks. On the memorable day, when Clovis aſcended from the 
| baptiſmal font, he alone, in the Chriſtian world, deſerved the name 
and prerogatives of a Catholic king. The emperor Anaſtaſi us en- 
tertained ſome dangerous errors concerning the nature of the divine 
incarnation; and the Barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, 
were involved in the Arian hereſy. The eldeſt, or rather the only, 
ſon of the church, was acknowledged by the clergy as their lawful 
5 ſovereign, or glorious deliverer; and the arms of Clovis were ſtre- 
_ en = the. zeal. and favour of the Catholic fac 
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tion 3 io 
Iz Gerry n. c. 4043. in tom. ii. p. till the price of his . had been 1 if 
183—185.), after coolly relating the repeated doubled. This miracle provoked the king to 1 
crimes, and affected: remorſe, of Clovis, con- exclaim, Vere B. Martinus eſt bonus in auxi- o 
cludes, perhaps* undeſignedly, with a leſſon, lio, ſed carus in negotio (Geſta eee 1 
which ambition will never hear; “ His ita in tom. ii. p. 554, 555.) + 
«« tranſaQis . . . oblit.” - 3+ See the epiſtle from pope Anaſtaſius to [- 
After the Gothic victory, Clovis made the royal convert (in tom. iv. p. 50, . 1 


rich offerings to St. Martin of Tours. He 


wiſhed to redeem his war-horſe by the gift of 


one hundred pieces of gold; but the en- 
chanted ſteed could not move from the ſtable 


Avitus, biſhep of Vienna, addreſſed Clovis 
on the ſame ſubject (p. 49.); and many of. 
the Latin biſhops would aſſure him of: their 
joy and attachment. 


Under 
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CHAP. Under the Roman empire, the wealth and juriſdickion of che 
Rinn... | 1 8 
8 biſhops, their ſacred character, and perpetual office, their numerous 
ofthe Armo- dependents, popular eloquence, and -provincial aſſemblies, had ren- 
ricars and dered them always reſpectable, and ſometimes dangerous. Their 


the Romagx 


troops, influence was augmented with the progreſs of ſuperſtition; and the 
4e. eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy may, in ſome degree, be 


aſcribed tothe firm alliance of an hundred prelates, who reigned in 


the diſcontented, or independent, cities of Gaul. The ſlight found- 


_ ations of the Armorican republic had been. repeatedly ſhaken, or 
-overthrown; but the ſame people ſtill guarded their domeſtic free- 
dom; aſſerted the dignity. of the Roman name; and bravely re- 
ſiſted the predatory inroads, and regular attacks, of Clovis, who 
laboured to extend his conqueſts from the Seine to the Loire. Their 
fucceſsful oppoſition introduced an equal and honourable union. 
The Franks eſteemed the valour of the Armoricans*, and the Ar- 
moricans were reconciled by the religion of the Franks. The mi- 
litary force, which had been ſtationed for the defence of Gaul, 
conſiſted of one hundred different bands of cavalry or infantry; and 
theſe troops, while they aſſumed the title and privileges of Roman 
ſoldiers, were renewed by an inceſſant ſupply of the Barbarian youth. 
The extreme fortifications, and ſcattered fragments, of the empire, 
„„ were, ſtill defended by their hopeleſs courage. But their retreat 
/ wWeas intercepted, and their communication was impracticable: they 
were abandoned by the Greek princes of Conſtantinople, and they 
piouſly diſclaimed all connection with the Arian uſurpers of Gaul. 
They accepted, without ſhame or reluctance, the generous capitula- 
tion, which was propoſed by a Catholic hero; and this ſpurious, or | 
35 Inſtead of the e an unknewn Vet an unprejudiced reader would naturally 


| people, who now appear in the text of Proco- ſuppoſe, that Procopius means to defcribe a 
pius, Hadrian de Valois has reſtored the proper tribe of Germans in the alliance of Rome; 


name of the Agio; and this eaſy cor- and not a confederacy of Gallic cities, which: 
rection has been almoſt univerſally approved, had revalted. from the empire, 


8 legiti mate, ö 
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legitimate, progeny of the Roman legions, was diſtinguiſhed in the 
ſucceeding age by their arms, their enſigns, and their peculiar dreſs 


and inſtitutions. But the national ſtrength was increaſed by theſe 


powerful and voluntary acceſſions ; and the neighbouring kingdoms 
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dreaded the numbers, as well as the ſpirit, of tlie Franks. The re- ” 


duction of the Northern provinces of Gaul, inſtead of being de- 


| cided by the chance of a ſingle battle, appears to have been flowly 
effected by the gradual operation of war and treaty ; and Clovis 
acquired each object of his ambition, by ſuch efforts, or ſuch con- 
ceſſions, as were adequate to its real value. His ſavage character, 
and the virtues of 'Henry IV. ſuggeſt the moſt oppoſite ideas of 
Human nature: yet ſome reſemblance may be found in the ſituation 


of two princes, who conquered France by their valour, their policy, | 


and the merits of a ſeaſonable conyerſion *. 5 

The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was "WIE" by the 
ae; of two Gallic rivers, the Saone and the Rhone, extended 
from the foreſt of Voſges to the Alps and the ſea of Marſeilles 


The ſceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. That valiant and 


ambitious prince had reduced the number of royal candidates by the 
death of two brothers, one of whom was the father of Clotilda *; 


bur his yon et; i Senn ſtill Py Godegelil, the Wen 


2 This importan digreſſion of Procapius 
{de Bell. Gothic. I. i. c. 12. in tom. ii. p· 
29-36.) iluſtrates the origin of the Freneh 

monarchy. Yet I muſt obſerve, 1. That the 
Greek hiſtorian betrays an inexcuſable igno- 


-rance of the geography of the Weſt. 2. That 


theſe” treaties and privileges, which ſhould 


leave ſome laſting traces, are totally inviſible 
in Gregory of Tours, the:Salic laws, &c. 


** Regnum circa Rhodanum aut Ararim 


cum provincia Maſlilienſi retinebant. Greg. 
Turon. 1. ii. c. 32. in tom. ii. p. 178. The 
province of Marſeilles, as far as the Durance, 
' was afterwards ceded to the Oſtrogoths: and 
"Ds: ſignatures of twenty-five biſhops are ſup- 


The Borgun- 
dian war, 


A. D. 499. 


poſed to e the kingdom of Burgundy, 


A. D. 519. .(Concil. Epaon. in tom. iv. p. 
104, 105.). Yet I would except Vindoniſſa. 
The biſhop, who lived under the Pagan Ale- 
manni, would naturally reſort to the ſynods 


of the next Chriſtian kingdom. Maſcou (in 
his four firſt annotations) has explained many 


circumſtances relative to the Burgundian mo- 
narchy. . 

26 Maſcou (Hiſt. of the Germans, xX1.-10.), 
who very reaſonably diſtruſts the teſtimony of 
Gregory of Tours, has produced a paſſage 
from Avitus (epiſt. v.) to prove that Gundo- 
bald affected to deplore the tragic event, which 
his ſubje&s affected to — 
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vealed his ſecret apprehenſions, by an abrupt but decifive'q 
- which he addreſſed to the orthodox biſhops. © Tf you u profeſs 


Hr vrorint AND. FALL 


of his likes, to poſſeſs the esel principality of Genera. 
The Arian monarch was juſtly alarmed by the atisfation, and the 


hopes, which ſeemed” to "animate his clergy and people, after the 


4148. 189119 


converſion of Clovis; and Gundobald convened 2 at Lyons an aſſem- 


bly of his biſhops, to reconcile, if it were poſſible, their religious 
and political diſcontents. A vain conference Was agitated between 


the two factions. The Arians upbraided the Catholics with the 
worſhip of three Gods: the Catholics defended tlieir cauſe” by theo- 


logical diſtinctions; and the uſual arguments, objeAtions, and re- 


plies, were reverberated with 6bſtitiate clamour; till the king” 
18 
Bae, 


the Chriſtian religion, why do you not reſtrain tlie king of 


_ the Franks? He has declared war againſt me, and forms alliances 


with my enemies for my deſtruction· A ſanguinary and covetous 
mind is not the ſymptom of a ſincere converſion : let him 


E ſhew his faith by his works.” The anſwer of Avitüs, „ bilbop of 


Vienna, who ſpoke in the name of his brethren; was delivered with 


the voice and countenance of an' angel. We are ignorant of the 


< motives and intentions of the king of the Franks: but we are 
= taught by ſcripture;” that the kingdoms which abandon the divine 


lau, are frequently” ſubverted; and that enemies will ariſe on 
« every {ideragainſt choſ who have made God their enemy. Re- 


4 turn, with thy people, to the law of God, and he will give peace 


and ſecurity to thy dominions.” The king of Burgundy, who 
was not prepared to accept the condition, which the Catholics con- 
ſidered as eſſential to the treaty, delayed and diſmiſſed the eceleſiaſti- 
cal conference; after reproaching his biſhops, that Clovis, their friend 
and Ne had privately 1 the ane of his OE .. 


ve ee eee iv. e e ef hs at. 


p- 99—102.). Avitus, the principal actor, was biſhop of Vienna. A ſhort account ef 


* 
8 - 
* 
» 
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The . of his bother was already a and the obe- 
dience of Godegeſil, who joined the royal ſtandard with the troops 


ol Geneva, more effectually promoted the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy. 


While the Franks and Burgundians contended with equal valour, his 
| ſeaſonable deſertion decided the event of the battle; and as Gundobald 
was faintly ſupported, by the diſaffected Gauls, he yielded to the 
arms of Clovis, and haſtily retreated from the field, which appears 


to have been ſituate between Langres and Dijon. He diſtruſted the 


ſtrength of Dijon, a 2 quadrangular fortreſs, encompaſſed by two 


rivers, and by a wall thirty feet high, and fifteen thick, with four 
gates, am 


r 


Clovis the importunt cities of Lyons and Vienna; and Gundobald 


ſtill fled with precipitation, till he had reached Avignon, at the 
diſtance of two hundred and fifty, miles from the field of battle. 
A long ſiege, and an artful negotiation, admoniſhed the king of the 
Franks of the danger and difficulty of his enterpriſe. He impoſed 
a tribute on the Burgundian prince, compelled. him to pardon and 
reward his brother's treachery, and proudly returned to his own 
dominions with the ſpoils and captives of the ſouthern provinces. 
This ſplendid triumph was ſoon clouded by the intelligence, that 
Gundobald had violated his recent obligations, and that the unfor- 


tunate Godegeſil, who was left at Vienna with a garriſon of five 


thouſand, Franks“, had been beſieged, ſurpriſed, and maſſacred, by 
his inhuman bes. Such an —_— might have — the 


| 33533 wie Io et De 


dukes of Burgundy. 8 Defeiption | 


pin (Bibliotheque Eecleſiaſtique, tom. v. p. 


— 10.) . 
5 8 Gregory of Tours (1. ui. c. 19. in tom · 

ii. p. 197.) indulges his genius, or rather 
' tranſcribes ſome more eloquent writer, in 
the deſcription of Dijon ; a caſtle, which al- 
ready deſerved the title of a city. It depended 
on the biſhops of Langres till the twelfth cen 
tury, and afterwards became the capital of the 


3 


de la France, part i. p. 280. 

n The Epitomizer of Gregory of Tours 
(in tom, ii. p. 401.) has ſupplied this num- 
ber of Franks; but he raſhly ſuppoſes that 
they were cut in pieces by Gundobald. The 


prudent Burgundian ſpared the ſoldiers of 


. 
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-three towers ©: he abandoned to the purſuit of 


Clovis, and ſent theſe captives to the king of 


the Viſigoths, who ſettled * in the terrnory 
of Thoulouſe. Be < 


Patience | 
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patienge of the moſt peaceful ſovereign; yet the conqueror of Gaut 
diſſembled the injury, reteaſed the tribute, and accepted the alliance, | 
and military ſervice, of the king of Burgundy. Clovis no longer 
poſſeſſed thoſe advantages which had affured the ſucceſs of the pre- 
ceding war; and his rival, inſtrucked by adverſity; had found new 


reſources in the affections of his people. The Gauls or Romans ap- 


plauded the mild and impartial laws of Gundobald, which almoſt 


raiſed them to the ſame level with their conquerors. The biſhops 
were reconeiled, an flattered, by che hopes, which he artfully ſug- 
geſted, of his approat hing codvetli on; and though he eluded their 
accompliſhment to the laſt moment of his life, his moderation 
fecured the peace, and ne the _ od the hs neg 'of 
e e job | 

I am impatient to pute che fitial ruin t that ang tins which 
was accompliſhed under the reign of Sigiſmond, the ſon of Gun- 
dobald. The Carholze Sigiſmond has acquired the honours of a 
faint and martyr ; but the hands ef the royal ſaint were ſtained 


n 


with the blood of his innocent ſon, whom he inhumanly ſacrificed to 


which he himſelf had ee, in honour of the 2 martyrs of 


the pride and reſentment of a ſtepmother. He ſoon diſcovered his 


error, and bewailed the irreparable loſs. While Sigiſmond embraced 
the corpſe of the unfortunate youth, he received a ſevere admonition 
from one of his attendants : It is not his ſituation, O king ! it is 
« thine which deſerves pity and lamentation.“ The reproaches of 

a guilty conſcience were alleviated, however, by his liberal dona- 
tions to the monaſtery of Agaunum, or St. Maurice, in Vallais ; 


tom. th p. 126162.) has ditinAly 2 25 


oo In this EL war I 1 0 followed 
ſented the cauſes and the events. 


Gregory of Tours (I. u. c. 32, 33. in tom. 


1 p. 178, 179.) whoſe narrative appears fo #* See his life, or legend (in tom. wi. p. 


incompatible with that of Procopius (de Bell. 402.). A martyr! how ſtrangely has that 
Goth. I. i. c. 12. in tom. ii. p. 31, 32.), word been diſtorted from its original ſenſe of 


_ that ſome critics have ſuppoſed de different a common witneſs. St. Sigiſmond was re. 
wars. The Abbe Dubos (Hiſt. Critique, &c. markable for the cure of fevers. OO” | 
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inſtituted by the pious. ane he aſſiduouſſy practiſed the auſtere — 
devotion of the monks; and it Was his humble prayer, that heaven 
would inflict in this world the puniſnment of his ſins. His prayer 
was heard: the avengers were at hand; and the provinces of Bur- 
gundy were overwhelmed by an army of victorious Franks. After 
the event of an unſucceſsful battle, Sigiſmond, who wiſhed to pro- 
track his life that he might prolong his pennance, concealed: himſelf 


2 — — 
— — 
4 . 
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3 


a 
6 Cc 


inthe deſert in a religious habit, till he was diſcovered and betrayed 
by his ſubjects, who ſolicited the favour. of their new maſters. The 
captive monarch, with his wife and two children, was tranſported to 
Orleans, and buried alive in a deep well, by the ſtern command 

of the ſons of Clovis; whoſe cruelty might derive ſome excuſe from 
the maxims and examples of their barbarous age. Their ambition, 
which: urged them to atchieve the conqueſt of Burgundy, was in- 
flamed, or diſguiſed, by filial piety: and Clotilda,-whoſe ſanctity did 
not conſiſt in the forgivenefs of injuries, preſſedgghem to revenge her 
father's death on the family of his aſſaſſin. The rebellious Burgun- 
dians, for they attempted to break. their chains, were ſtill permitted: 
to enjoy their national laws under the obligation of a tribute and mi- 
Htary-ſervice ; and the Merovingian princes peaceably reigned over a 
kingdom, whoſe glory and ee had been amen by the 
erm bf Cdovis? T e SAT e ee a | 
2 42 . _— * Pe fifth — the 8 nan remark of a | learned "Pata of 

church of St. Maurice, and his Thebzan Geneva. 


legion, had rendered Agaunum a place of +3 Marias, biſhop of Ayenche (Chron. in 


devour pilgrimage. A promiſcuous com- tom. ii. p. 15.), has marked the authentic 


munity of both ſexes had introduced ſome dates, and Gregory of Tours (I. iii. c. 5, 6. in | ; | {i 


_ * darkneſs, which were aboliſhed | 


(A. 515) by the regular monaſtery of 
Sigi hag Within fifty years, his angels of 
light Made a nocturnal ſally to murder their 
bilnop, and his clergy. See in the Biblio- 


|  theque Raiſonnee (tom. xxxvi. P. 435—438.) 


tom. ii. p. 188, 189.) has expreſſed: the prin- 
cipal facts, of the life of Sigiſmond, and the 
conqueſt of Burgundy. Procopius (in tom. it. 
p. 34.) and Agathias (in tom. ii. p. 49.) ſhew- 
their remote and imperfect knowledge. 
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The firſt victory of Clovis had inſulted the honour of the Gets 
They viewed his rapid progreſs with jealouſy and terror; and the 
youthful fame of Alaric was oppreſſed by the more potent genius 


of his rival. Some diſputes inevitably aroſe on the edge of their 
contiguous dominions; and after the delays of fruitleſs negotiation, 


a perſonal interview of the two kings was propoſed and accepted. 
This conference of Clovis and Alaric was held in a ſmall-ifland of 
the Loire, near Amboiſe. They embraced, familiarly converſed, 
and feaſted together; and ſeparated with the warmeſt profeſſions 
of peace, and brotherly love. But their apparent conſidence con- 


cealed a dark ſuſpicion of hoſtile and treacherous deſigns; and their 


mutual complaints ſolicited, eluded, and diſclaimed, a final arbitra- 
tion. At Paris, which he already conſidered as his royal ſeat, 
Clovis declared to an aſſembly of the princes and warriors, the pre- 
tence, and the motive, of a Gothic war. It grieves me to ſee that 
« the Arians ſtill poſſeſs the faireſt portion of Gaul. Let us march 
« againſt, them with the aid of God; and having vanquiſhed the 
6 heretics, we will poſſeſs, and, divide, their fertile provinces“.“ 
The Franks, who were inſpired by hereditary valour and recent 
zcal, applauded the generous deſign of their monarch ; expreſſed 
their reſolution to conquer or die, ſince death and conqueſt. would 


be equall y profitable ; and ſolemnly proteſted that they would never 


ſhave their beards, till victory ſhould abſolve them from that incon- 


venient vow. The, enterpriſe was promoted by the public, or pri- 


vate, exhortations of Clotilda, She reminded her huſband, how 
effectually ſome , pious fou adation would propitiate the Deity, and 


| his ſervants; and the Chriſtian hero, darting his battle-axe with a - 


Kcilful and narrounkaad,; H, 'T here (laid he), « on | that ſpot where my 


ge . 37 in won. eee 


kd 


11. p. 181.) inſerts the ſhort but perſuaſive 553- adds the precious epithet of optimam ), 
ſpeech of Clovis. Valde moleſte fero, quod eamus cum Dei adjutorio, et, ſuperatis eis, 


3 * 187 partem teneant Galliarum (the au- We terram in ditionem noſtram. 


« Franciſca 
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age: mall fall, will T erect à church in honour of the holy C HA P. 


% apoſtles.” This oſtentatious piety confirmed and juſtified the CO 


attuchment of the'Catholics, with 'whotn he ſecretly eta; 


and their devout wiſhes were gtadually ripened into a formidable 


conſpiracy. The people ef Aquitain'was alarmed by the indiſereet 


veproaches of their Gothie tyrants, who juſtly accuſed them of a 


ferring the dominion of the Franks; and their zealous adheren 


Quintianus, biſhop of Rodez , preached more forcibly in his men 

chan in his dioceſe To reſiſt cee foreign and domeſtic enemies, 
who were fortiſied by the alliance of the Burgundians, Rlaric col- 
lected his troops, far more numerous than the military powers of 
Clovis- The Viſigoths reſumed the exerciſe of arms, which they 


had neglected in a long and luxurious peace ; à. ſelect band of va- 


liant and robuſt ſlaves attended their maſters to the field“; and the 


cities of Gaul were compelled to furniſh their doubtful and Treludtant 
aid. Theodoric, king of the Oſtrogoths, -who reigned in Italy, had 
laboured te maintait the tratiquillity of Gaul; and he aſſumed, or af- 


fected; for that purpoſe; the impartial character of a mediator. But 
the ſagacious monarch dreaded the riſing empire of Clovis, and he 


was firmly engaged to ſupport the national and en cauſe of the 
nen, „r een 19045 0066 IM n eee ALE 


we Woe: 1M PI, 2s 9; beds 3430 


47 Tune rex projecit aſe in diceBam Bi- multitudo; quamvis  Aititam Pede remi- 


pennem ſuam quod eſt Franciſta, &c. (Geſta niſcamini Viſigotharum viribus inclinatum; 


Franc. in tom. ij. p. 554-)- The form, and 


Uſe, of this weapon, are clearly deſcribed by 
| Procopins (in tom: it. p- 37- J). Examples of 

ita national appellation in Latin and French, 

may be found in the Gloſſary of Ducange, and 

the large Dictionnaire de Trevoux. 

t is ſingular enough, that ſome im 

portant and authentic facts ſhould be found in 

a life of Quintianus,. compoſed in rhyme in the 


old Patois of Nouergue {Dubos Hiſt. Critique, 


&c. tom. ii. p. 179.) 
4 Quamvis fortitudini veſtra conſdentiam 


GR? 1 1 veſtrorum innumerabilis 


tamen quia populorum ferocia corda longs : 
pace molleſcunt, cavete ſubito ĩn aleam mit- 


tere, quos conſtàt tantis temporibus exercitia' 


non habere. Such was the ſalutary, but” 
ee advice of peace, of reaſon, and of 


Theodoric (Caſſiodor. 1. iii. ep. 2.) 
Monteſquen ( Eſprit des Loix, I. xv. 

c. 14% mentions and approves the law of the 

Viſigoths 0. ix. tit. 2. in tom. iv. p. 425.) 


which obliged all maſters to arm, and ſend, 
or lead; into the field, a tenth - 7. 


ſlaves 


The 
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The Actidental, or artificial, prodigics which" adoined he pe- 
dition of Clovis, were actepted by a ſuperſtitiot 8 age, as the mani- 
feſt declaration of the Divine favour. Ie niarthieck from Puris; 
and as he proceeded wick decent devetenbe turbugk ehe holy dioceſe 


of Tours, his anxiety tempted” him to outet mie ſhritie 'of 


St. Martin, the ſanctuary, and the oracle of Gaul. IIIA meſſengt 

were iniſtructed to remark the words of tlie Pfalm, n thould 
happen to be*chatttited at the preciſe moment Wwhet they entered the 
church. Thoſe words moſt fortunately ene and 
vidcory of the champions of Heaven, and tite application 'was 
eaſily transferred to the new Joſhua, the new) Gideon, who went 
forth to battle againſt the enemies of the Lord "Orfeaiis ſecured 


0 the Franks Albridge on the Loire; but, at ch. 


* 
i 


always datigerous to Barbarians, who conſume thedoutitry through 
which they märch; and had Clovis poſfeſſed deiſie and mate- 


miles from Poitiers, their 


pl 4 W diele ee pdntckaiondi- | 


nary ſwell of the river Vigenna, or Vientie/'ahd the'oppdfiterbanks 


were covered by the encampment of the Viſigotlis· Delay muſt he 


rials, it might have been impracieable to” contract a bridge, 


or to force à paſſage, in the face of a ſuperior enemy. But the 
affectionate peaſants,” who were impatient to welcome their deli- 
verer, could eaſily betray ſome unknown, or unguarded, ford: the 
merit of the diſcovery was enhanced by the uſeful inte 


tion of 
fraud or fiction; and 4 white hart, of ſingular fire! An 4 Henry, 
appeared to guide and animate the march of the Catholic arm 


The Wr of the Vit Wine were irreldlüte and vifibieted.” A 


— ba Sit £5 to {2 J IE. 3 


* This mode of eden by accepting hoſe oh Ane 


as an omen the firſt ſacred words, which in repeatedly condemned by the decrees. of | 


particular circumſtances ſhould be preſented councils, and repeatedly. practiſed by kings, 
to the eye or ear, was derived from the Pa- biſhops, and, faings. dee 4 curious diſſerta- 
gans; and the Pſalter, or Bible, was ſubſti- tion of the Abbe du  Refoel, in the Me- 
tuted to the poems of Homer and Virgil. moites * wee tom. xi, p. 285 


From the fourth to the fourteenth century, 310. ee ee ene een 


. „ S” | crowd 
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crowd of impatient. warriors, preſumptuous in their ſtrength, and © H 


P. 
XXX vir I. 


diſdaining to fly before the robbers, of Germany, excited Alaric to 


aſſert in arms the name and blood of the conqueror of Rome. The 
advice of the graver chieftains, preſſed him to elude the firſt We” 


of the Franks ; and to expect, in the ſouthern provinces of Gaul, 


the veteran and victoriqus Oſtrogoths, whom the king of Italy had 


already ſent to bis aſſiſtance. The deciſive moments were waſted 
in idle deliberation ; the Goths too haſtily abandoned, perhaps, an 
advantageous. poſt ; and the opportunity of a ſecure retreat was 
loſt by their. ſlow. and diſorderly motions... After Clovis had paſſed 
the ford, as it is ſtill named, of the Hart, he advanced with bold 
and haſty ſteps to prevent the eſcape of the enemy. His nocturnal 
march was directed by a flaming meteor, ſuſpended in the air 
| above the cathedral of Poitiers; and this ſignal, which might be 
previouſly concerted. with the orthodox ſucceſſor of St. Hilary, was 
compared to the column of ſire that guided the Iſraelites in the 


deſert. At the third hour of the day, about ten miles beyond 


Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and inſtantly attacked, the Gothic army; 
whoſe defeat was already prepared by terror and confuſion. Let 
they rallied in their extreme diſtreſs, and the martial youths, who 
had clamorouſly demanded the battle, refuſed to ſurvive the igno- 
miny of flight. The two kings encountered each other in ſingle 
combat. Alaric fell by the hand of his rival; and the victorious 
Frank was ſaved by the goodneſs of his cuiraſs, and the vigour of 
2 horſe, from the ſpears of two deſperate Goths, who furiouſly 
rode againſt him, to revenge the death of their ſoyereign. The 
vague expreſſion of a mountain of the flain, ſerves to indicate a 


_ cruel, though indefinite, ſlaughter ; but Gregory has carefully ob- 


ſerved, that his valiant countryman Apollinaris, the ſon of Sido- 

nius, loſt his life at the head of the nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps 
© theſe ſuſpected Catholics had been maliciouſly expoſed to the blind 
Vor. Wl. SST. 1 4 * 1 x aſſault 
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CHAP. 
» XXXVIIL. 


Conqueſt of 
Aquitain 

by the 
Franks, 

A. D. 508. 


the poſſeſſion on of the field; and Me loſs © of ten *thouſan 


of Aquitain. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
adh of the enemy 5 and perhaps the” influence of religion v was s i 


N 


h Such is the empire of Tot (i we my ſtilk ellguite ol ik 
norance under that Popular name), that it is almoft equally difficult 
to foreſee the events of war, or to explain their various conſequences. ; 

A bloody and complete victory has ſometimes yielded no more = 


28 JS? 


men h 


ſometimes been ſufficient to deſtroy, i in A ſingle day, the Work aK 


example of Jericho, "and 
miracle, which may be eiae 


ages. The deciſive battle of Poitiers was followed by the conqueſt | 
Alarie had left behind bim an infant f 
; competitor, factious nobles, and a dio yar people; wp kg emen 
ing forces of the Goths were oppreſſed by the 
or oppoſed to each other in civil difcor 
the Franks proceeded without delay to ths” ſiege ; * Ads 
At the ſound of his trunipets the walls of the cit 
inſtantly! fell to 
38 die lüppoftäelt, tit (ile elek. 


n, n, a ba ard 


Lt; 


general « con ernation,. 
a Ae Vier i6us king ef 
Gultlhe, 
ede the 
POT. 5 a ſplendid 


engineers had ſecretly under Lay the” Foundations of” the ram . 


part 


At Bourdeaux, which: | had ſubmitted without reſiſtance, 
Clovis eſtabliſhed. his. winter-quarters; 


and. bis prudent &conomy: 


tranſported" from Thouloufe' the royal treaſures, which © were depo- 


fited in the capital of the monarchy. 
far as the confines nf, 7 n he” honours $ of the Catholic 


i 18.85 7 3 G87 5 
314 


* After: — the text, or 8 
the miſtake, of Procopius, who places the 


% 
Sri. 16 üs 


defeat of Alaric. near Carcaſſbne, we may 
conclude from the evidence of Gregory, For- 


tunatus, and the author of the Geſta Fran- 
corum, that the battle was ' fought in' cam go 


 Feacladenfi, on the banks of the Clain, about 
ten miles to the ſouth of Poitiers. Clovis 
overtook and attacked the Viſigoths near 


Vivonne, and the victory was decided near a 
Village ſtill named Champagne St, Hilaire. 


The conqueror penetrated as 


1 4or church ; 


, #3 i817 ice vieuor © 
See the Diſertariois ef the Abbe to Bias, 
tom. i. p. 304-431. c 

53 Angouleme is in the road from Poitiers 
. ux z and althbugl Gregory delays 
the ſiege, I can more readily believe that he 
confounded the order of hiſtory, than that: 
Clovis neglected the rules of war. 


18 Pyrenzos montes uſque Perpinianums: 


2 4 f Gadd 
; Hoc #5 511 


ſubjecit; is the expreſſion of Rorico, which 
betrays his recent date; ſince Perpignan did 
not exiſt before the tenth. century (Marca. 


Hiſpanica, 
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church; fixed. in Aquitain a colony of Franks; FIR delegated to . 

his heutenants the eaſy taſk, of ſubduing, or extirpating, the nation <. 
Viſigoths. But the Viſigoths were protected by the wile 

and powerful. N of Italy. While the balance was ſtill equal, 

Theodorie had, perhaps delayed the march of the Oſtrogoths; but 

their ſtrenuous efforts ſucceſsfully reſiſted the ambition of Clovis; 

and the 1 of the Franks, and their Burgundian As. . com- 


e men. f "Theſe, . inclined the . Girit = Clovis 
to acquieſce } in an advantageous treaty of peace. The Viſigoths were 
ſuffered to retain the poſſeſſion of Septimania, a narrow tract of ſea- 
coaſt, from t the Rhone to the Pyrenees; 3 but the ample, province of 
Aguitain, f from 93 e to the Loire, Was indiflolubly 1 united 
tothe kingdom of France., 
After the rn of 5 Gothic War, Clovis ted, the ho- Cont ws 
nours,.of. the Roman, conſullhip,, The emperor Anaſtaſius am- A. P. 510. 
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_ bitio uly. beſtow wed on the moſt Powerful rival of Theodorie, the title 
| and enſigns of that, eminent dignity ; 5 yet, from ſome unknown 


77 


Yew i ff i 1:3 hen THO; * 


Ibis florid and fabu- I have uſed. the following materials, with due 


buen 2 5 e a monk of Amiens. See regard to their unequal value. Four epiſtles 
the Abbe le f. Mem. de Academie, tom. from Thendoric king of Italy (Caſſiodor. l. 
xvii. p. 228245.) relates, in the en 11. epiſt. 1 14 in tom. iv. p. 3—5. * Pra- 
character of à ſhepherd, the general hiſtory / Coe (de Bell. Goth. I. i. c. 12. in tom. ii. 
of his Jen: the Franks; but his nar- p. 32, 335)», Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. 35, 
rative ends with the death of Clovis. 36, 37. in tom. ii. p. 181—183. n Jornandes 
55 The author of the Geſta Francorum (de Reb. Geticis, e. 58. in tom. ji. p. 28.), 
poſitively affirms, that Clovis fixed a body of Fortunatus (in Vit. St. Hilarii, in tom. iii. 
Franks i in the Saintonge and Bourdelois: and p. 380.), Iſidore (in Chron. Goth. in tom. 
he is not injudiciouſly followed by Rorico, ii. p. 702;),. che Epitome of — 2 
electos milites, atque fortiſſimos, cum par- Tours (in tom. ii, p-. 401.), the authbr of 
vulis, utque mulieribus, Vet it ſhould ſeem the Geſta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 553— 


We 24 3 * 


ns Im —_ \ b 


* 


n 


chat they ſoon mingled with the Romans of 


Aquitain, till Charlemagne introduced a 
more numerous and powerful colony ( Dubos 
Hist. Critique, tom. ii. p. 215). 


1 In the e of the Gothic war, 
VVV 42 


555-), the Fragments of Fredegarius (in 
tom. I. p. 463.), Aimoin (I. i. c. 20. in 
tom. iii. p. 41, 42. ), and Rorico (l. iv, in 
tom. iii. p. 1419.) 


cauſe, 


380 


CHAP. 
XXXVIII. 


— — 


THE 32 L INE AN! TATL- 


cauſe, the name of Glove has twt beit inürtbedd in We Wee 
of the Eaſt or Weſt . On the ſolemn day, the monareh of Gaul, 
placing a diadem et Ins head, was inveſted, in the HU’ of St. 


| Marin) Wich 1 Pbrpte wurze ant müht! From thence he probeedbd 
on horſeback to the cathedral of Tours; and, as he paſſed thfbugli 


the Rees; profulely ſcattersd, witli his own hand; a donatve of gold 


aud ſilver to te joyful mulũtudeb who inteffantty repeated their | 
acclamatiens vf Conf and Hagau. The ual,” or legl) authority 
of Clovis, could notti rect e me Tuccelle nv Ho the conſular 


dignity. \:Ir was à name, a ſfiadow, an empty pageants candy if the 


conqueror had been iuſtructtd to claim the ancient pretogatives of 


that high aſſite, tliey inuſf have expired witlithe periochof its atnual 


of their mhſter; that antique title, which the emperorb condeſtendel 
to aſſume : he Barbartan himſelf ſeemed to contract a ſacred &bliga- 


tion to veſpecr tho muſtſty of the republics andthe] fheceffbre of 


Final eſta- 
bliſnment of 


the French 
monarchy in 
Gaul, 

A. D. 536. 


27 The Fa. 0 Italy would bad 42 re- the evidence of Gr / of 


Theodofiin;' by [ölieiting his Friendfhipthckly forgave; And Alttiöſt 
ratifiet)i ehe ufurpatiot ef Gau 219150 57 ug anidiegh HN | 
- Twenty-five years after the death of Clovis; this important con 
eeſſion was more formally declared; in a treaty between tits ſons 
and the emperor Jaftinign.” 2 The Oſtragorhs of Italy, "unable t ö de⸗ 
fend their diſtant acquiſitio tions, had reſigned to the Franks the gities of 
Arles and Marſeilles: of Arles, tit” adorned wiel the ſedt of 4 


Prætorian præfect; and, of Marſeilles, enriched. by. the e, of 


| 3 s "OY, Thi 228 i 
wade and navigation ©: bebe _ Menu, aw "= 3 . 2 as confirmed. 8 Wees by. the 
Mongole er profi 9951 1 >neff | + <2 08 T id Mt 3) Imperial 

1 e 


97. vaiftut Homls bit Lo quit 1003, 01 
d Sd vat 2 


ject. a conſul, the enemy of their ſovereign; weighty and poſiti e (I. ü e 48 in tom. iis 
but any ingenious hypotheſis that might ex- p. 183), I could believe hat Clovis, 2 ; 
plain the filence of; Conſtantinople and Egypt Odoacer,-received the Taſting title and *ho-' 
(the Chronicle of 'Margellinus;\and/the Paſ- ndurs of Patrician: (Pagi, Cticica, wont ü. E. 
chal), is overturned by the ſimilar ſilence of 474. 492.) ; 
Marius, biſhop of Avenche, who compoſed #8 Under As Merovidghin * Hit, Make 
his Feli in the A of Burgundy. If ſeilles ftill N rom the Eaſt, paper,. 
wine, 


%. 
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ready poſſeſſed, abſolved the previacials from their allegiance; and 
eſtabliſhed on 2 more awful though not more ſolid, foundation 
the throne of the Merovingians “. From, that æra, they enjoyed 
the right of eelsbrating at Arles, the/ games of the (ireus; and by 
a ſingular privilege, which was denied even to the Perſian monarch; 


currency” mithe-etmpireiff.-- £A-Greckhiftorian:of; that age has praiſed 
ſlaſm, which cannot be ſufſiciently jaftified by their domeſtic an- 


nals 7. Heo celebrates! their politeneſs ) and urbanity, tſieir regular 
government, and orthodox religion a and boldly aſſertb, that theſe 


from the ſubjects of Rome. Perhaps the Franks already diſplayed 
che ſociab diſpoſnionꝭ and lively -grates, rial in every age have 
diſguiſed their vices and ſometimes, eongealed their intrinſie merit: 
Perhaps Agathias, and the Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid pro- 
greſs oft their arms, and. che ſplendour of their empire. Since the 


e Bick 557 tl 7b E k boelob So S101 r, oho 
e ee of their: 

| 225 f Gt 3 traded to ria of * ay wa 
ae eſtabliſhed in GA Bro” | e au ale] / 


= p. 4 | 6 ade a folides, or ſhilling, th 

e lvagkfavinh bans? tweritieth part of the ponderal and 21 
* temen fe, 1 Te-epyes, Livre, ene of+ filyer; hich has been ſo; 
ne This 3 bak ſtrange y- reduced in modern France. See 


of Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. J. ill. c. 33. le Blanc Traite Hiſtorique des Monnoyes de 
in tom. it. p. 41.) would..almoſt ſuffice to A 37-43, &c. | 

ify the et n 319 T6 55 . n „ Agathias,- in, tom, ii: p. 47. Gregory 
* 1, the of 1 exhibits a very different picture. 
mints of es Lyons, E ee penny Perhaps it would not be eaſy, within the ſame 
the. ccinage o the Roman emperors of ſe- hiftorical ſpace, to find: more vice and leſs 
venty-t 9 lit, or Pieces, to the pound of virtue. We are continually ſhocked by the- 
gold. = as the Franks eſtabliſhed only a. I no TONER manners. TA 


| —_ n of ”_ and 8 ten 


41 


Imperial authority + and;fuletan;(gracrouſiyificldiagno the: Fignks © MF. 
the ſovereignty of-the countries: beyond the Alps/ which; they als — 
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che gold going imprefied/ with their name and image, obtained:a-legal | 


che private and public virtues of the: Franks, with a partial enthu- 


Barbarians eould be diſtinguiſhed only by their dreſs: and language 


5 Te Academic. tom. . at ne dre Twelve io . 


conteſt : 
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conqueſt of Burgundy, Saul, e 


occupied the Roman pro 


THE: DEGLINE; AND; FALL: ö 


cept the;Gathic. province: of flap 
timania, was ſubject, in its whole, extent, to, che ons of Clovis. 


| They had extinguiſhed, the German, kingdom iof,Thurngis, and 


their vague dominion. penetrated beyond the Rhing, into the. heart 
of their native foreſts. The. Alemanni, and Bayarians, who. had 
inces of Rhatia and Noricum, to — 
of the Danube, confeſſed themſelves the humble vaſſals of the Franks; 
and the feeble barrier of the Alps Was incapable of xclifting their 
ambition. When the laſt furyiyor. of the ſons. of. Clovis united the 
inheritance and conqueſts of the Merovingians, his Kingdom extended 
far beyond the limits of modern. France... Yet; modern. France, ſuch 


has been the progreſs of rpg, a9 policy, far, ſurpaſſes in wealth, 


eee en e but sg neal b. Gere 


Political 
controverſy. 


empire. But their conqueſt af < 


or Dagobert | | if i 16/vwral bak amis 4517. of B 1c. 


The 1 or kg Tags the only people of ape bo gen 
deduce a perpetual ſucceliiffrom. * 85 Fon _— Weſtern | 


of anarchy, and i ignorance. ,.On - of Jearnings = Audents : 


who had been formed i in the ſchools: of Athens and Rome, 'difdained 


their Barbarian anceſtors ; and a long period elapſed, before patient 


labour could provide the requiſite materials to ly or rather to 


excite, the curioſity of more enlightened times At length the 
eye of criticiſ m nd: eee was . to the aa of . 


2 M. de ena has Pe gy in a, (Opera; tom. ui. . Sylloge-i Ut. p. _ 4e. he 
corre& and elegant diſſertation (Mem. de Germany received with indiffetence and” con- 
P Academie, tom. viii. p. 505—528.), the ex- tempt the codes of Barbaric laws; which were 
tent and limits of the French monarchy. | publiſhed by Heroldus, Lindenbrogius, &c. 
The Abbe Dubos (Hiſtoire Critique, At preſent thoſe laws (as far ad they relate to 
tom. i. p. 29—36.) has truly and agreeably Gaul), the hiſtory of Gre ory of Tours, and 
repreſented the ſlow progreſs of theſe ſtudies; all the monuments of the erovingian race, 
and he obſerves, that Gregory of Tours was appear in a pure and perfect ſtate, in tlie fixit : 
only once printed- before the year 1560, Ac- four volumes of the Fadoftans of F mee. . 
cording to the complaint of Heineccius | 18. 
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France: but even philetophers have been tainted by the . 
of prejudiee and paſſion· Thie moſt extreme and excluſive n 


of” the perſonal - ſervitüde öf the Gauls, or of their voluntary and 
equal alliance wirkt che Fratiks, have been raſhly conceived, and 


585 
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obſtinately defended = and the intemperate diſputants have accuſed | 


each' other of Coniſpirilig againſt the prerogative of the crown, the 


dignity of the nobles, or "the freedom of the people. Yet the ſharp 


conflict Bas uſefully exetcifed* the "adv rerfe; 


powers of learning and 


genius: aud each eee, 9 altertiately Vanquiſhed and victorious, 


has extirpated foie aticient errors, and eſtabliſhed ſome intereſting 55 
truths. An impartial ſtranger, iniſtrücted Dy their. diſcoveries, their 


ing 


diſputes; aud even their faults,” nay deſcribe, from the ſame origi- 


nal Materials, the ſtate f the Kan PSTN 5 Gaul had 


OD 


fubmitted to the arms and laws of the Merovingian „„ 
The rüdeft or the molt fervi 
regulated! however by fore fixed and gen 


hh of buman — 18 

cral rules. When Tacitus 
eech pftwinee frmphic 0 64 th 

fore” Pebmattent tixims, or cufſti uftoms, 

wie ere Preſerves by faithful trad da, an till 


of tlie art df writing, and of the Tal tongue ©. 


{1% FAITE 


public an d 


Before the 


degien ef dhe 'Merovingluir” Eings, the" Hoſts: CIT tribes 


or Hatten of the Främks, "appointed four beterabte chieſtains 


private life, 
the introduction | 


Laws of the” 
Barbarians. 


deere k. Were | 


to! comiole"the Sake” lars * and th er 14 ours were examined | 


; | and 
W. god [3 wok aden of. the Abbe de 


. FS pple itt 


on 5 2 FT: 
555 1 


a. 635 L have 4 3 inſtruction From: 


N ee eme enn. 1 5— D wo.learned works. of Heineccius,..the Hiftory,. 


- e learned ingenuity of the Abbẽ Du- 


Preſident de Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, 
particularly 1. xxviii. xxx. XXX1.); and the 


and the. Elements, of the Germanic law. In 


bos (Hiſtoire Critique., de. FEtablifſement de a judicious preface to the Elements, he con- 


la Monarchie Ecangoiſe,, dans les Gauls, 2 
vol. in 40. 93 the comprehenſive genius of the 


barbarous juriſprudence. 


56 Latin appears to have "NM the original 
was probably - 
compoſed 


language of the Salic law, It 


WE, 


fiders,.and tries to.excuſe, the defects of that. 


71 eee Chriſtiauity: the Salic law was a 
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ERAS and. approved in three ſuopeſfive:;afſambil es of n „After 
——— the baptiſm of Clovis, he reformed cen acl that appr 


his ſons, and at length, under the reign of — pd: | 
was reviſed. and promulgated in its actual . eee 
after the eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy. + e 
period, the cuſtoms, of the Ripuarians were tra n{cribed and publiſſ 
and Charlemagne, himſelf, the legiſlator; of this age. and © try, 
accurately ſtudied the 90 national laws, which ſtill prevailed among 
the Franks 1 The ſame care was extended to their vaſſals; and 
the rude inſtitutions of the Alemanni. and. Bavarian: were diligently 


compiled ar and ratified by the ſupreme prey Line? 2 


Eings. The Vigotb, and Burgundians, wi 
preceded thoſe of the Franks, owed leſs impatience 1 to attain. one 


of the principal benefits of civilized ſociety. Euric was the firſt of 


the Gothic princes, who expreſſed in writing the manners. and 
euſtoms of his people; and the compoſition of the Burgundian laws. 
was a meaſure of policy rather than of juſtice ; to alleviate the yoke, 
and regain the affections, of their Gallic ſubjefts ©. © Thus, by a ſin- 
gular coincidence, the Germans framed their artleſs inſtitutions, at | 
a time when the elaborate ſyſtem of Roman juriſprudence was finally 
conſummated. In the Salic laws, and the Pandects of Juſtinian, we 


may compare the firſt rudiments, and the full maturity, of civil 


Err in we beginning of the fifth cen - rian. The former extended from the Car- | | 


tury, before the æra (A. D. 421) of the real 


or fabulous Pharamond. The preface men- 


tions the four Cantons which produced the 
four legiſlators; and mt iy provinces, Fran- 


conia, Saxony, Hanover, Brabant, &c. have 
claimed them as their own. See an excellent 


Diſſertation of Heineccius, de Lege Ne 
tom. iii. Sylloge iii. p. 247—267. 


57 Eginhard, in Vit. Caroli Magni, c. 29. 


in tom. v. p. 100. By theſe two laws, moſt 
eritics underſtand the Salic and the Ripua- 


bonarian foreſt to the Loire (tom. iv. p. 
151.), and the latter might be obeyed from 


"the fame” foreſt "to the” Maine (rom. iv. p. 


222. * 

188 Gasse the e Ude 0 obfaces 
of the ſeveral Codes, in the fourth volume of 
the Hiſtorians of France. The original pro- 


logue to the Salic law expreſſes (though in a 


foreign dialect) che genuine ſpirit - of the 
Franks, more forcibly ann of 


e 


| _ wiſdom - 
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Alden; and whatever prejd ces may de ſuggeſted in favour of Cena. 
Barbariſin. e ee reflection will aſcribe to the Romans the — 
ſuperior advantages, not only of ſcience and reaſon, but of humanity 
und juſtice. ver the laws of the Barbarians were adapted to their 
wants and deſires, their 'occupations and their capacity; and they 
all contributed to preferve tlie peace, and promote the improve- 
ments, of the ſociety, for Whofe uſe they were originally eſtabliſhed. 
be dee ipians, instead of impoſing an uniform rule of conduct 
on their various ſubjetts,” Permitted each people, and each family, 
Wot their empire, freely to enjoy their domeſtie inftitutions ®; nor 
Were the Romans exclude d from the common benefits of this legal 
tioleration “? The children embraced the la of their parents, the 
wife that öf Ber Balke, the freedman that of his patron; and, in 
all caufes, where the parties were of different nations, the plaintiff, or 
: accuſer, was obliged to follow the tribunal of the defendant, Who 
85 may always plead a Judicial preſumption of right, or innocence. A 
l more ample Latitude was allowed, if every citizen, in the preſence of 
the judge, might declare the law under which he deſired to live, and 
the national ſociety to which he choſe to belong. Such an indul- 
f gence would aboliſh the partial diſtinctions of victory; and the Roman 
8 provincials might patiently acquieſce in the hardſhips of their condi- 
tion; fine! it depended on themſelves to aſſume the privilege, if they 
| dared to aſſert the enn of free and warlike Barbarians”. _ 
| When 
cum altero habeat (in tom. vi. p. N He 
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 tBnes, this indulgence in favour of the plaintiff 


tit. xxxi. in tom. iv. p. 240.) ; and the ſame 


2oleration is underſtood, or expreſſed, in all 


manis legibus præcipimus terminari. Such 


the Codes, except that of the Viſigoths of 
7 Spain. Tanta diverſitas legum (ſays Ago- 
| bard, in the ninth. century) quanta non folum 
in regionibus, aut civitatibus, ſed etiam in 
multis domibus habetur. Nam plerumque 


comtingit ut ſimul eant aut ſedeant quinque 


| homines, et nullus eorum communem legem 
Ws. IIL | 


fooliſhly propoſes to introduce an an 
of law, as well as of faith. | 
79 Inter Romanos negotia cauſarum Ro- 


are the words of a general conſtitution pro- 
mulgated by Clotaire, the fon of Clovis, and 


fole monarch -of the Franks (in tom. iv. p. 
116.) about the year 560. - 
7 This liberty of choice has been aptly 1 


deduced (Eſprit des Loix, I. xxviii. 2.) from 


Ps 0 a conſti- 
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* IE . When Juſtice inexotably requires the death of A murderer, each 
— — private citizen is fortified by the aſſurance, that the laws, the ma— 


= n giltrate, and the whole community, are the guardiaris of his per- 
micide. "ſonal fafety. But in the looſe ſociety of the Germans, revenge was 


always honourable, and often meritorious: the independent war- 
- "not: chaſtiſed, or vindicated with his own hand, the injuries which 
| he had offered, or received; and he had only to dread the reſent- 

I | ment f the'fons, and kinſmen, ef the enemy whom he had/ ſacri- 
ficed to his ſelfiſh or angry paſſions. The magiſtrate, conſcious of 
his weaknels, interpoſed, not to puniſh, but to reconcile; and he 
was fatisfied if he could perſuade, or eattpel! the contending par- 
ties to pay, and to accept, the moderate fine which Had been 
aſcertained as the price of blood Werrhe fieree' ſpirit of the Franks 
would have oppoſed a more rigorous ſentence; the ſame fiereeneſs | 
deſpiſed theſe ineffeQual reſtraints: and, when their ſimple manners | 
had been corrupted” by the wealth of Gaul, the public peace Was 
" continitalfy violated"Vy acts of haſty or "deliberate guilt. In every 
jut government; the ſame” penalty is inflicted, or at leaſt is impoſed, 
for the murder of 4 peaſant, or a prince. But the national inequality 
"eſtabliſhed by the Franks, in their criminal proceedings, was the laſt 


3 207 81 11901 eO 
Ms. f Fulda, from whence Her 
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texts of 2 Sale kc tam. iv. 1. 147, 
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recent and 


Mably (tom. i. 


664.) : though che example is 


„ partial. From à various reading, in the 


Salic law (tit. ef not xlv.) F the Abbe de 
290 
Jectured, that, at. bd a Barbarian only, and 


- afterwards any man (conſequently 4 Roman), 
.- might live according to the law of the Franks. 
I. am ſorry to offend. this ingenious: conjecture ; 


Y by obſerving, that the ſtricter ſenſe K Barba- 127 
rum) is expreſſed in the reformed copy of 
Charlemagne; Which is gonfirmed: by the 
; Royal, and ;Wolfenbuttle MSS. The looſer 


Ba eee © e hy. 


293.) has con- 


1 1 220. 
72 In the heroic times of Greece, the guilt: 


of murder was expiated by a, pecuniary ſa- 
tis faction to the family of the. deceaſed (Fei- 
-thius; Antiquitat. Homeric. 1. ü 
Heineccius, in his preface to the Elements 
of Germanie Law, favourably, ſuggeſts, that 


6. 8.) : 


at Rome and Athens homicide was only pu- 


niſhed with exile. It is true: but exile was 
capital puniſhment ors crinen of Rome or- 


Athens. 
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Inſult and abuſe of conque 


„ In the calm moments of legiſlation, © 


value than that of a Barbarian. The Antruſtion”* A Dame expreſ- 
ſive of the moſt illuſtrious birth or dignity among the F ranks, was 


noble provincial who was admitted to the king's table, might be 


but the meaner Romans were expoſed to diſgrace and danger by a 
trifling compenſation of one hundred, or even fifty, Pieces of gold. 


the public protection ſhould have ſupplied in juſt proportion the 
want of perſonal ſtrength. - But the legiſlator had weighed i in the 


of a flave: the head of an inſolent and rapacious Barbarian was 
guarded by an heavy fine; and the flighteſt aid was. afforded to the 
moſt defenceleſs ſubjects. Time inſenſibly abated the pride of the 
conquerors, and the patience of the vanquiſhed ; ; and the boldeſt 
citizen was taught by experience, that he might ſuffer more injuries 
than he could inflict. As the manners of the Franks became leſs 

| ferocious, their laws were rendered more ſevere; and the Merovin- 
gian kings attempted to imitate the impartial rigour of the Viſigoths 
and Burgundians- Under the e of Charlemagne, murder was 
n f univerſally 


Ro This proportion. is fixed bs x ale art 71 of Franks; but it is a queſtion 

: {tit. xliv. in tom. iv. p. 147.) and the Ripua- whether their rank was perſonal, or heredi- 
rian (tit. vii. xi. xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. 237. tary.” The Abbe de Mably (tom. i. p. 334— 
241.) laws: but the latter does not diſtinguiſh 347.) is not diſpleaſed to mortify the pride of 
any difference of Romans. Vet the orders birth (Eſprit, I. "xxx. c. 25.) , by dating the 
of the clergy are placed above the Pranks origin of French nobility from the reign of 

- themſelves, and the Burgundians and Ale- Clotaire II. (A. D. 615). 

manni dernen the Franks and N Ro- See the Burgundian 1 (tit. i. in 
mans. lee, 
74 The ee een qui in tra Dominicd' (I. vil tit. v. in tom. iv. p. 384-), and the 
Hunt, leudi, fideles, N repreſent the conſtitution of Childebert, ii of Paris, but 
„„ F 2 ä moſt 


appreciated at the ſum of ſix hundred pieces of gold; while the 


legally murdered at the expence of three hundred pieces. Two 
hundred were deemed ſufficient for a Frank of ordinary condition; 4 


| ſcale, not of juſtice, but of policy, the loſs of a ſoldier againſt that 


tom. iv. p. 257.) the Code of the Viſigoths 


587 


XXXVIII. 


they ſolemnly pronounced, that the life of a Roman was of ſmaller — | 


_ Had:theſe laws been regulated by any principle of equity. or reaſon, 


THE DECLINE AND. FALL. 


" AIR univerſally puniſhed with death; and the uſe of capital puniſhments 


| Judgments of 


x; 


nen ee 


Europe RB n yot | 
The G und wihury Proseken which had been e by 
| Conſtantine, were-again united by the Barbafians. The harſh ſound' 
of the Teutonic appellations was molliffed into the Latin titles of 
Duke, of Count, or of Præfect; and the fame officer aſſumed, 


i e his diſtrict, the command of the troops, and the adminiſtration. 


juſtice”. © But the fierte and Mliterate chieftait' was feldom qua- 


18 to diſcharge the duties of a judge, which require all the fa- 


eulties of a philoſdphic mind, laboriouſly cultivated by experience 


and ſtudy; and his rude ignörance was Sompelted tö embrace ſome 

ſimple, and viſible, methods of aſcertaining the caufe of Juſtice, In 
every religion, the Deity has been invoked te eonfirty the truth, 
or to puniſh the falſehood; of human teſtimory; but this' powerful 


inſtrument was mifapplied, and abuſed, by the fimplieity of che 


German legiflators. Thie party aceufed might juſtify his infiocente, 


by produting before cheir tribunal a number of friendly witneſſes, If 
ſolethtily declared their befief or aſfurance, chat he was flot bulty. 
eee pe oY of me this legal number ef crnpur- 


* 


4 evidently of Auftraſia Pp tom. iv. p. of Heineccius, the - Elementa Juris Germa-- 
172). A age premature ſeverity. was ſome- nici, I. ii. p. ii. NA 261, 262, 289283. 


times raſh, and. eßceſſiye. Childebert. c con Vet ſome veſtiges of theſe ipetuniaty eompo- 


demned 3 only... murderers, but robbersz fitions\ for murder; have been ee _— | 


| quomodo fine ww iovolayic,; fine, Jege mori- many, as late as the fixteenth century. 


atur; and even the negligent judge was * The whole ſubject of che Gerttiec: 3 
involved in the ſame; ſentence. The Viſi- jadges, and their juriſdiction, is -copiouſly; | 
goths abandoned an unſucceſsful ſurgeon. to treated by Heineccius (Element. Jur. Germ. 


the family of his deceaſed. Patient, ut quod de I. ti. Ne 1—72:). I.cannot find any proof. 


eo em voluerint habeant poteſtatem (. xi. that, under the Merovingian race, e 
tit. 1 in tom. iv. p. 435.) Han por eee ene 
76 See in 2 ſixtk yelune. of x works e een 11 | 
735 555 Py ; 79 \Pranics: 
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France was Lifpetted, three hundred gallant nobles ſwore, without 


- heſitation, that the infant prince had been actually begotten by her 
- deceaſed huſband **, The fin, and ſcandal, of manifeſt and frequent 


perjuries engaged the magiſtrates to remove theſe dangerous tempt- 


ations; and to ſapply the deſects of human teſtimony, by che fa- 
mous experiments of fire and water. Theſe extraordinary trials were 


in others, could not be proved without the interptſitidn bf a miracle. 


Such miracles. were readily provided by fraud and credulity; the 


moſt intricate eauſes were determined by this eafy and infallible 


method; and the turbulent Barbarians, who might have diſdained 
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But the trials by ſingle combat 8 obtlined perior eredit Judicial 
and authority, among a warlike people, who could not believe, chat EG: 
a brave man;deſerved to ſuffer, or that a, coward deſerved to live. 
Both in civil, an criminal proceedings, the Plaintiff, or accuſer, the 
defendant, or even the witneſs, were expoſed. to mortal challenge 
from the antagoniſt who was deſtitute of legal proofs; and it was 
enden them, either to deſert theit cauſe, or publicly to main- 
tain their honour. in the lifts of battle. They fouglit either on foot 
b men becher. Ns to- the cuſtom of "on nation and the 


* Gregor Bua . viii. c. 9. in tom. ii. 
P- 316. Monteſquieu obſerves (Eſprit des 


Loix, I. xxviii. c. 13), that the Salic law did 
not admit theſe negative prost fo -univerially . 
eftabliſhed in the Barbaric codes. Vet this 


.obſcure concubine- (Fredegundis), who be- 


came the wife of the grandſon of Clovis, muſt 0 


deaiſion 


$738: he, 14 


that the. pure element of ⁊varer would not 
allow the guilty to fink into its boſom. ” 


10 Monteſquieu (Efprit des Loix, I. xxyii 


c. 17] has condeſcended to explain 8 8 ex- 
cuſe la maniefe de penſer de nos peres, 
on the ſuhject of judicial combats. He fol- : 
lows this ſtrange inſtitution from the age of 


have followed the Salic lav. Gundobald to that of St. Lewis; and the phi- 
10 Muratori, in the Antiquities of: Italy, loſopher is ſomerinies loſt in the legal anti- 
has given two Diſſertations | (xxxviii, xxxix.) quarian. | 
on the judgments of Cod. It was expected, In a membrable duel at Ri Gba 8 
that fire would. not burn the innocent; and pelle (A. D. 820), before the emperor Lewis: 
1 the 


THE DEGLINE AND FALL 


CHA LE . deciſion: of the G or be Was ratified by the ſanction of 
— Heaven, of the judge, and of the people. This ſanguinary law was 


introduced into Gaul by the Burgundians 3, and their legiſlator Gun- 
dobald condeſcended to anſwer the complaints and ,phjeRigns, of 
his ſubject Avitus. Is it not true, ſaid the king of Burgundy 
to the biſhop, © that the event of national wars, and private com=- 
<_ bats, is directed by the judgment of God; and that his providence | 
awards the victory to, the. juſter cauſe?” By; ſuch, prevailing ar- 
guments, the abſurd and cruel practice of judicial;duels, which; had 
been peculiar to ſome. tribes of Germany, was propagated, and eſta- 
bliſhed in all the monarchies of Europe, from, Sicily to the Baltic. 
Ar the end of ten centuries, the reign. of legal violence was net 
totally extinguiſhed; and the ineffectual cenſures of faints, of popes, 
and of ſynods, may ſeem to prove, that the influence of ſuperſtition 
is weakened by its unnatural alliance with reaſon and humanity. The 
tribunals were ſtained with the blood, perhaps, of innocent and re- 
ſpectable citizens; the law, which now favours the rich, then yielded 
0 the ſtrong ; and the old, the feeble, and the infirm, were con- 
demned, either to renounce their faireſt claims and poſſeſſions, to 
ſuſtain the dangers of an unequal conflict , or to truſt the doubtful 
ul of a mercenary champion. This oppreſſive juriſprudence. (was 
_ [impoſed -0n.the.provinciale. of Gaul, who complained of any Anju- 


che Pious; his biographer {LOGS ſecun- 


dum legem propriam, utpote quia uterque 
Gothus erat, equeſtri pugna congreſſus eſt 
(Vit. Lud. Pii, c. 33. in tom. vi. p. 103. ). 


biſhop of Lyons, folicited Lewis the Pious to 
aboliſh the law of an. Arian tyrant (in tom. 
Vi. p. 356—358.). He relates _ ver 
ſation of Gundobald and Avitus. 5 


Ermoldus Nigellus (1.4, 543-628. in tom. 

vi. p. 48—50.), who deſcribes the duel, ad- 
mires the ars nova of fighting on horſeback, 

Which was unknown to the Franks, > 


In his original edict, publiſhed at Lyons 
(A. D. 501), Gandobald eſtabliſnes and 


juſtifies the uſe of judicial combat (Leg. Bur- 
gund. tit. xlv. in tom. ii. p. 267, 268.) 


83 4 Aecidit (ſays Agobard), ut non fo- 
t lum valentes: viribus, ſed etiam infirmi et 


i ſenes laceſſantur ad pugnam, etiam pro 


« vilifimis rebus. Quibus foralibus certa- 
* minibus contingunt homieidia injuſta; et 
“ crudeles ac perverſi eventus judiciorum. 
Like a prudent rhetorician, he ee e Ws 
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ries i their perſons and up. Whatever might be the ſtrength, . 
or courage, of individuals, the victorious Barbarians excelled in tgnse 
love aid exerciſe of arms; and the vanquiſhed Roman was. unjuſtly | 
ſummoned to repeat, in his own perſon, the A ih conteſt, which 
had been already deeided againſt his county | 
A devouring; hoſt of one hundred and twenty ee ae „ pee 8 
had formerly paſſed the Rhine under the command of Arioviſtus. Barbarians, 
One third part of the fertile lands of tlie Sequani Was appropriated to 
their uſe; and the conqueror ſoon repeated his oppreſſive demand 
of another third; for the accommodation of a new eolony of twenty- 
four thouſand Barbarians, wham he had invited to ſhare the rich 
Harveſt of Gail ©, At the diſtance of five hundred years, the Viſi- 
gotlis and Burgundians, who revenged the defeat of Arioviſtus, 
ufurped the ſame unequal proportion of | 72v0-thirds of 'the ſubject 
lands. But this diſtribution, inſtead of ſpreading; over the province, 
may be reaſonably THROWS o the peculiar diſtricts where the victo- 
rious people had been planted, by their own choice, or by tlie policy 
of their leader! In cheſe diſtricts, each Barbarian was connected by 
che ties of hoſpitality with ſome Roman provineial. To this un- 
weleome gueſt, the proprietor was compelled to abandon two- thirds 
of his patrimony: but the German, a ſhiepherd, and a hunter, might 
ſometimes content himſelf with a ſpacious range of wood and 
paſture, and reſign the ſmalleſt, though moſt valuable, portion, to 
the toil of the induſtrious been eee filence of ancient and 
ee e ch W e = q 4% on . 7 5 10 authentic 
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95 5 Monteſquice (Eſprit How Boix, carkvith 4. 903 in tom. vi p- 46. * aud the anony- 
c 14.) who underſtands zuhy the judicial mess biographer of Lewis the Pious (c. 46. 
combat was admitted by the Burgundians, in tom. vi. p. 112.), as the 5. mos. antiquus 
Ripuarians, Alemanni, Bavarians, Lombards, Francorum, more Francis ſolito, &c. ex- 
Thuringians, Friſons, and Saxons, is ſatisſied preſſions too an to en the et of 
. (and Agobard ſeems to countenance the aſſer- their tribes. 1 

tion), that it was hot allowed by: the Salie law. 1 Caſar de Bell Gall. i. e.. ig bm. 
' Yet the ſame cuſtom, at leaſt in caſes of trea- tha 3. b 17195 

fon,. is ROPES. by Ermoldus Nigellus (i- * The obſcure bits of a divifion af bode: 

| | ; | occaſionally; 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


authentic teſtimony has encouraged an ; opinion, that the pine * 
the Franks was not moderated, or diſguiſed, by the forms of a 


legal diviſion ; that they diſperſed themſelves over the provinces of . 


Gaul, without order or control; and that each victorious robber, 
according to his wants, his avarice, and his ſtrength, meaſured, with 
his ſword, the extent of his new inheritance. At a diſtance from 
their fovereign, the Barbarians might indeed be tempted to exerciſe 
ſuch arbitrary depredation; but the firm and artful policy of Clovis 
muſt curb a licentious ſpirit, which would aggravate the niifery of 


* vanquiſhed, whilſt it corrupted the union and diſcipline of the 


conquerors. "The memorable vaſe of Soiſſons is a monument, and a 


pledge, of the regular diſtribution of the Gallic ſpoils. It was the 


Domain and 
benefices of 
the Merovin- 
gians. 


| e or ſuperfluous, injuries on the loyal catholics of Gaul. 
The ample fund, which he might lawfully acquire, of the Imperial 


duty, OY As of Clovis to provide rewards for a fucceſsful 
ements for a numerous people; without inflicting 


patrimony, vacant lands, and Gothic ufurpations, would diminiſh 
the cruel neceffity of ſeizure and confiſcation ; and the humble pro- 


vincials would more patiently . cone in the ON and re 


Annen of their loſs”. 
The wealth of the Merovingian princes conbified 3 in their exten- 
five domain.” : Alter the conqueſt of Gaul, they ftill delighted in the 


_ ruſtic ee of their anceſtors. the cities were nn to o folt- 


en ee in the laws of the . 4heir right, unleſs they were barred 1 a pre- 
gundians (tit. liv. Ne 1, 2. in tom. iv. p. 271, ſcription « of fifty years. 

272.), and Viſigoths (I. x. tit. i. Ne 8, 9. 16, lt is ſingular enough, that the preſident 
in tom. iv. p. 428, 429, 430.), are ſkilfully de Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, I. Xxx. c. 790. 


explained by the preſident Monteſquieu and the Abbe de Mably (Obſervations, tom. 


(Efprit des Loix, I. xxx. c. 7, 8, 9.) . I ſhall 1. p. 21, 22.), agree in this ſtrange ſup- 


only add, that, among the Goths, the divi- poſition of arbitrary and private rapine. 


fion ſeems to have been aſcertained by the The count de Boulainvilliers (tat de 1a 
Judgment of the neighbourhood; that the France, tom. i, P- 22, 23.) ſhews a firong 


— Barbarians frequently uſurped the remaining underſtanding, through a ous of i ignorance 
third; and, that the Romans might recover and prejudice, | 


hl 1 Ff... 


« , 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


tude. at decay; and their coins, their charters, and their, ſynods, © 
"Qi juſcribed, with the names of the villas,. or rural. palaces, in 

Which they ſucceſſiyely reſided- One hundred and ſixty of theſe 
palaces, a title. which need not excite any unſeaſonable ideas of art or 
ry, were : ſcattered. through the provinces of their kingdom; and 


FAY 4 


it ſome might claim the honours of a fortreſs, the far greater part 
.could be eſteemed only in the light of profitable farms. The manſion 

of the long-haired kings was ſurrounded with convenient yards,. and 
"ables, for the cattle and, t the poultry; the garden Was planted with 
uſeful vegetables; the various trades, the labours of agriculture, and 
even the arts of hunting and fiſhing, 1 were exerciſed by ſervile hands 


rn and wi win „either for ſale or conſumption; and the whole admi- 
Amen, was. condudted by the ſtricteſt maxims of private œco- 

| nomy . This ample patrimony was appropriated to ſupply, the 
hoſpit Plenty of Clovis, and his fucceflors ;; and to reward the 


#%. # 
13 
lit) « 
2 i 
- 


: arthour, — companion, according to his rank, or merit, or favour, 
was inveſted with a bengfice, the primitive name, and moſt ſimple 
GT RY e Theſe gifts might be reſumed at che 
P! aſure the ſovereign; and his feeble prerogative derived ſome 
port 22 the influence of his liberality, But this dependent tenure 


as gradually aboliſhed * by the independent and rapacious nobles 


- ** See che ruſtic edit, or rather.code, of of has inveſtigated the names, the nomber,. and 


Charlemagne, which contains ſeventy, diſtin& the ſituation, of the Merovingian villas. 
"und minute = ny fag gaz" cy 
{in tom. v. * 526970 e requires an (it. i, No 4. in tom. iv. p. 257.), it is evi- 
account of the horns and ſkins of the goats, dent, that a deſerving ſon might expect to 
allows his fiſlr to be ſold, and carefully di- hold the lands Which his father had received 
rects, that the larger villas (Capitance) ſhall from the royal bounty of Gundobald. The 
maintain one hundred hens and geeſe; Burgundians would firmly maintain their prĩ · 
and che ſmaller {Manfonales): fifty hens and vilege, and their example e n 
3 Nabillon (de Re Diplomatic) the beneficiaries of France. : 
Vor. III. „ | | of 


| "the emolument of the ſovereign; >, his magazines were filled. with 


'* From a paſſage of the Burgundian lan, 
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delity af their brave companions, who, both in peace and War, were 
devoted to ; their, perſonal, ſervice. , Inſtead. of an horſe, or a ſuit, of 
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594. "THE DECLINE AND FALL 
CHAP, 


PD of es who eſtabliſhed the property, and hereditary 
— — ſſcceſſion, of their benefices: a fee e ſalutary to the earth, 
which had been injured, or neglected, by its precarious maſters 
- Beſides theſe royal and beneficiary eſtates, a large proportion had been 
aſſigned, in the diviſion of Gaul, of allodial and Salic lands: they 
were exempt from tribute, and the Salic lands were We 1 
among the male deſcendants of the Franks 
In the bloody diſcord, and ſilent "Ws of the 8 
1 a new order of tyrants aroſe in the provinces, who, under the ap- 
pellation of Seniors, or Lords, uſurped a right to govern, and a 
licence to oppreſs, the ſubjects of their peculiar territory. Their 
ambition might be checked by the hoſtile reſiſtance of an equal: but 
the laws were extinguiſhed; and the ſacrilegious Barbarians, who 
dared to provoke the vengeance of a ſaint or biſhop-**, would ſeldom 
reſpect the landmarks of a profane-and defenceleſs neighbour. The 
common, or public, rights of nature, ſuch as they had always been 
deemed by the Roman juriſprudence”, were ſeverely reſtrained by 
the German conquerors, whoſe amuſement, or rather paſſion; was 
the exerciſe ef hunting. The vague dominion, which MAN. has 
aſſumed over the wild inhabitants of the-earth, the air, and the waters, 
was confined to ſome: fortunate individuals of the human ſpecies, . 
Gaul was again overſpread with woods; and the animals, who were 
reſerved for the uſe, or pleaſure, of the lord, might ravage, with 
impunity, dhe enn ** bis induſtrious vaſſals. The chaſe was the 


be nr G Mete 2 
ſiefs are clearly fixed by che Abbẽ de Mably 


His accurate diſtinction of nner gives bi 
2 merit to which * e comary coz is a 


den ge che Salic law eit kei i bös e 


| p. 156.) The origin and nature of theſe 


Salic lands, which, in times of ignorance, 


vere perfealy underſtood, now perplex our 


N AED atone 


ES ; 


e 


er e n 1h hundred? and” fix") mi- 
racles of St. Martin (Greg. Turon. in Maxt- 
m3 Bibliothec- Patrum, tom. xi. p. 896— © 
932.) were repeatedly performed to puniſh” | 
ſaerilege. Audite hæc omnes (exclaims the 
biſhop of Tours), poteſtatem habentes, after 
relating, how ſome horſes run mad, that had 2 
been turned into a ſacred meadow. 

- 93 Heinec, Element. Jur. German. 1. ü. 
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| ſacred: nine of the-nobles, and their domeſtic ſervants. Plebeian © 
tranſgreſſors were legally chaſtiſed with ſtripes and impriſonment ** ; 
but in an age which admitted a flight compoſition for the life: of a 
citizen, it was a capital crime to e a e or a bene bull within 
the precincts of the royal for | eee 
According to the maxims of ancient war, the conqueror became Perſonal ſer- 
the-lawful maſter of the enemy whom he had ſubdued and ſparedꝰ: vitude. 
and the fruitful cauſe of perſonal ſlavery, which had been almoſt 
ſuppreſſed by the peaceful ſovereignty of Rome, was again revived 

and multiplied by the perpetual hoſtilities of the independent Barba- 
rians. The Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, who returned 
from a ſucceſsful expedition, dragged after him a long train of ſheep, 
of oxen, and of human captives, whom he treated with the ſame 
brutal contempt. The youths of an elegant form and ingenuous aſpect, 

| were ſet apart for the domeſtic ſervice; a doubtful ſituation, which 
alternately expoſed them to the favourable, or cruel, impulſe of 

_ paſſion. | The uſeful mechanics and ſervants (ſmiths, carpenters, 
taylors, ſhoemakers, cooks, gardeners,  dyers, and workmen in gold 
and ſilver, &c.) employed their ſkill for the uſe, or profit, of their 
maſter. But the Roman ae, who were deſtitute of art, but 
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vs "Jonas, biſhop of Orleans (A. D. "I 
926. Cave, Hiſt. Litteraria, p. 443-) cen- 
ſures the legal tyranny of the nobles. Pro- 
feris, quas cura hominum non aluit, ſed 


Deus in commune mortalibus ad utendum 


eonceflit, pauperes a potentioribus ſpoliantur, 
Bagellantur, ergaſtulis detruduntur, et multa 
alia patiuntur. Hoc enim qui faciunt, lege 

mundi ſe facere juſte poſſe contendant. De 
Inſtitutione Laicorum, I. ii. c. 23. apud 
Thomaſſin, een de VEgliſe, tom. Ll. 
P. 1348 

95 On a mere ſuſpicion, Chundo, aan 
herlain of Gontran, king of Burgundy, was 
ſtoned to death (Greg 


| toms fl. P. 36). zan of Slibury (Poli- 


- Turon. I. x. c. 10. in 


4G2 


crat. I. i. E. Rs aſſerts the PEA of nature, | 


and expoſes the cruel practice of the twelfth 
_ century. - See Heineccius, Elem. Jur. Germ, 
1. he p. i. Ne g3==57., 

95 The cuſtom of enſlaving deine as 
war was totally extinguiſhed in the thirteenth 
century, by the prevailing influence of Chriſti- 
anity; but it might be proved, from frequent 
paſſages of Gregory of . Tours, &c. that it 
was practiſed, without cenſure, under the 
Merovingian race; and even Grotius himſelf 


(de Jure Belli et Pacis, I. ui. c. 7.), as well 
as his commentator Barbeyrac, have laboured 


to reconcile it with the laws of nature and 
reaſon. 5 1 0 NT, 5 


| capable 
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capable of TORE were condemned, - vithout regard to their 18 

rank, to tend the cattle, and culti vate the lands, of the Barbarians. 
The number of the hereditary bondſmen, who were attached to the 
Gallic eſtates, Was continually -increaſed by new ſupplies; and the 


ſervile people; according to the: ſituation and temper of their lords, 


was ſometimes raiſed by precarious 'indulgence, and more frequently 


depreſſed by capricious: defpotiſm?*”” An abſolute power of life and 


death was. exerciſed hy theſe lords; and when they married their 


daughtere, à train of uſeful ſervants, chained on the waggons to 


prevent their eſcape; was ſent as a nuptial preſent into a diſtant 
country; The majeſty of the Roman laws protected the liberty 


of each citizen, againſt the raſh effects of his own diſtreſs, or deſpair. 


But the ſubjects of the Merovingian kings might alienate their per- 
ſonal ee this act of legal ſuieide, which was familiarly 
is expreſſed in terms moſt diſgraceful and affficting to the 
Sei of hunde de The example of the poor, who pur- 
chaſod die by che ſacriſice of all that can render life deſirable, was 
Fradually imitated by the feeble- and the devout, who, in times of 
public diſorder, puſillanimouſſy crowded to ffielter themſelves under 
the battlements of a powerful chief, and around the ſhrine of a po- 


pular ſaint. Their ſubmiſſion was accepted by theſe temporal, or 


ſpiritual, patrons; and the haſty. roofed fixed their 


„ YH 49515, RA T6 {6h 4 8 4 * 8 1 te 
1 "The fate, probe Bens &c.. of the 4s . 12222 : . = a er | 
man, Italian, bee — the = go hen 10 in 


(Element. Jur. ei 0: I. Ne 284. ), Mu- ue r 2 _ 


ratori (Diſſertat. e xv.), Ducange (Gloſf. dare, aut quod vobis p Leere de me facere. 


ſab voce Serw/), an d the Abbe de Mably- Marc ik. Perg. 1. 4 28. in tom. iv. P. 497 
(Obſervations, tom, n. p. 3. Ke. 5.2377 &c.). Tue Formula: of Lindenbrogius (p. 559.) 

5 Gregory of Tours, (1. vi. c. 45. in tom. and that of Anjou (p. 565. ), are to the ſame 
1. p. 289.) relates a memorable example, in effect. Gregory of Tours (I. vii. c. 4. in 
which, Nee the pri private tom. ii. p.1-$42.), ſpeaks: of many perſons,,. 
rights of a maſter. Many. families, which, ns tint in 2 great 
aN to his « dom Seals, in Be ugh, amine. „ ta 7 +: 841 IS 8428 | 290/03! 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


dm condition; and that of their lateſt poſterity. From the reign of 
Clovis; during five ſueceſſtve centuries, the laws and manners of 
. eee tended. to promote the increaſe, and to confirm the 
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duration, of perſonal ſervitude. Time and violence almoſt obliterated 


the ethos »ranks of ſoeiety; and left an obſcure and narrow 
interval between the noble and the ſlave. 
recent diviſion has been transformed by pride and prejudice into a 
national diſtinction, univerſally eſtabliſhed by the arms and the laws 
of the Merovingians. The nobles, who claimed their genuine, or 
fabulous, deſcent from the. independent and victorious Franks, have 
aſſerted, and abuſed, the indefeaſible right of conqueſt, over a pro- 
ſtrate crowd of ſlaves and plebeians, to whom they e the 
imaginary diſgrace of a Gallic, or Roman, extraction. 
The general ſtate and revolutions: of France, a eee was 
impoſed by the conquerors, may be illuſtrated by the particular ex- 
ample of a province, a dioceſe, or a ſenatorĩial family. rewe 


formerly maintained a juſt pre- eminence among the independen 
ſtates and cities of Gaul. The brave and numerous inhabitants = 
played a ſingular trophy; the ſword of Cæſar himſelf, which he had 


loſt when he was repulſed before the walls of Gergovia '*. 


This arbitrary and 


Example of 
Auvergne. 


As the 


common offspring of Troy, they claimed a fraternal . with 


. | the R 101 „ 
loyalty « of Auvergne, the fall of the Weſtern empire might have been 


prevented, or delayed. They firmly maintained the fidelity which 
| they had reluQantly'4 worn to the Vifigoths; but when their braveſt 


- and if each province had imitated: the courage and 


200 When Cæſar ſaw 1. he laughed (Flu | 


tarch. in Cæſar. in tom. i. p. 409.) : yet he 
relates his unſucceſsful ſiege of Gorgeavias 
with leſs frankneſs than we might expect 
from a great man to whom' victory was fa- 
miliar. He acknowledges, however, -that 
in one «tack he loſt forty-fix ONT ON 


N * 


ſeven hundred n men (de Bell. Gallico,. 5 vi. 
c. 4 —53· in tom. i. p. 270252.) 

1% Audebant ſe quondam fratres Latio 
dicere, et ſanguine ab Tliaco  populos com- 
putare (Sidon. Apollinar. 1. vii. epiſt. 7. in 
tom. i. p. 799 .). I am not informed of the 


degrees bu Circumſtances of this b:bulous 
nobles 
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CHAP. mill had fallen in-the battle of Poitiers, they keg nen 


XXXVIII. 


— reſiſtance, a victorious and Catholic ſovereign. This eaſy and Va- 


luable conqueſt was atchieved, and poſſeſſed, by Theodoric, the 
_ eldeſt ſon of Clovis: but the remote province was ſeparated from his 


Auſtraſian dominions, by the intermediate kingdoms: of Soiſſons, 
Paris, and Orleans, which formed, after their father's death, the 


inheritance of his three brothers. The king of Paris, Childebert, 


was tempted by the neighbourhood and beauty of Auvergne 
The Upper country, which riſes towards the ſouth into the mountains 
of the Cevennes, preſented a rich and various proſpect of woods and 
paſtures; the ſides of the hills were clothed with vines; and each 
eminence was crowned with a villa or caſtle. In the Lower Au- 
vergne, the river Allier flows through the fair and ſpacious plain of Li- 


magne; and the inexhauſtible fertility of the ſoil ſupplied, and ſtill 


ſupplies, without any interval of repoſe, the conſtant: repetition of the 


| ame harveſts. On the falſe report, that their lawful ſovereign had 


been ſlain in Germany, the city and dioceſe of Auvergne wete be- 


trayed by the grandſon of Sidonius Apollinaris. Childebert enjoyed 


this clandeſtine victory; and the free ſubjects of Theodoric threatened 
to deſert his ſtandard, if he indul ged his private reſentment, while 
the nation was engaged in the Burgundian war. But the Franks of 
Auſtraſia ſoon yielded to the perſuaſive eloquence of their king. 


Wo Follow me,” ſaid Theodoric, © into Auvergne : : I will lead you 


4 into province, where you may acquire gold, ſilver, ſlaves, cattle, 


and precious apparel, to the full « extent of your wiſhes, I repeat 


02 Either the firſt, or ſecond, partition 1 For the deſcription of Auvergne, ſee 
among the ſons of Clovis, had given Berry to Sidonius (I. iv. epiſt. 21. in tom. i. p. 793.), 
Childebert (Greg. Turon. I. iii. c. 12. in tom. with the notes of Savaron and Sirmond (p. 
ii. p. 192.). Velim (ſaid he), Arvernam Le- 279. and 51. of their reſpective editions), 
maneni, quæ tanta jocunditatis gratia reful- Boulainvilliers (Etat de la France, tom. ii. 


gere dicitur oculis cernere (I. iii. c. 9. p. 191.). p. 242—268.), and the Abbe de la Lon- 
The face of the country was concealed by a guerue {Deſcription de la an part 4. p. 


thick fog, when the king of Paris made his RO” 
Wy into Clermont. | 
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* my amb; ; I give you the people, and their wealth, as your EY 
prey; and you may tranſport them at pleaſure, into your o w. 
country.“ By the execution of this promiſe, Theodoric- juſtly 
forfeited the allegiance of a people, whom he devoted to deſtruction. 
His troops, reinforced, by the fierceſt Barbarians of Germany 
| ſpread deſolation over the fruitful face of Auvergne; and two places 
only, a ſtrong caſtle, and a holy ſhrine, were ſaved, or redeemed, 
from their licentious fury. The caſtle of Meroliac was ſeated on 

a lofty rock, which roſe an hundred feet above the ſurface of the 
plain; and a large reſervoir of freſh water was. incloſed, with ſome 
arable lands, within the circle of its fortifications. The Franks 
beheld with envy and deſpair this impregnable fortreſs: but they 
ſurpriſed a party of fifty ſtragglers; and, as they. were oppreſſed by 
the number of their captives, they fixed, at a trifling ranſom, the 
alternative of life or death for theſe wretched victims, whom the 
cruel Barbarians were prepared to maſſacre on the refuſal of the gar- 
riſon. Another detachment penetrated as far as Brivas, or Brioude, 
where the inhabitants, with their valuable effects, had taken refuge in 
the ſanctuary of St. Julian. The doors of the church reſiſted the 
aſſault; but a daring ſoldier entered through a window of the choir, 
and opened a paſſage to his companions. The clergy and people, 
the ſacred and the profane ſpoils, were rudely torn from the altar; 
and the ſacrilegious diviſion was made at a ſmall diſtance from the 
town of Brioude. But this act of i impiety was ſeverely chaſtiſed by 
the: devout forrof Clovis. © He Puniſhed with death the moſt atrocious 


Ps 7. A} „ 
328.3 x08 Puna deen quz de ulteriore 2 alen of Gregory of Tours (in 
RN beni amnis parte venerant, ſuperare non tom. ii. p. 192.) have fixed this fortreſs at a 
poterat (Greg. Turon. I. iv. c. 50. in tom. ii. place named Caſtel Merliac, two miles from 
| 229:),. was che excuſe of another king of Mauriae, in the Upper Auvergne. In this 
Auſtraſia (A. D. 574), for the ravages which | deſcription, I tranſlate infre as if I read 
© his troops vcore nh in e of intra; the two prepoſitions are perpetually 
Paris. confounded by Gregory, or his tranſcribers ; 
HON" From the name and duden, the Be- en ee eee 


offenders x - 
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r. offenders; left their ſecret accomplices'to 1 ns vengeance of St. Juan; 
releaſed the captives ; reſtored the plunder ; and extended the my_ 
of ſanctuary, Fee miles wund the Mühen 6g thü tut martyr ***, _ 
Before the Auſtraſian army retreated from Auvergne, Theodoric 
exacted ſome pledges of the future loyalty of a people, whoſe juſt 
hatred could: be reſtrained only by their fear. A ſelect band of noble 
youths, the fons of the principal ſenators, was delivered to the-con- 
queror, as the hoſtages of the faith of Childebert, and of their 
- countrymen. On the firſt rumour of war, or conſpiracy, | theſe 
guikleſs youths were reduced to a ſtate of fervitude; and one of 
them, Attalus'”, whoſe adventures are more particularly related, 
kept his ere bete ie We Boceli of Treves. After a painful 
ſearch, he was diſcovered, in this unworthy occupation, by the 
emiſſaries of his grandfather, Gregory biſhop. of Langres ; but his 
offers of ranſom were ſternly rejected by the avarice of the Barbarian, 
$ = OT who required an exorbitant ſum of ten pounds of gold for the free- 
4 | dom of his noble captive. His deliverance was effected by the 
| hardy ſtratagem of Leo, a flave belonging to the kitchens of the 
biſhop of Langres. An unknown agent eaſily introduced him 
\ 5 into the ſame family. The Barbarian purchaſed Leo for the price of 
1 a twelve pieces of gold; and was pleaſed to learn, that he was deeply 


600 
7 
” * 


Vi. 


Story of At- 
5 talus. 


193 —195.) 


' | s See theſe. revolutions, and wars, of 


Auvergne, in Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. 37. 
in tom. YH. p. 183. and I. ii. c. 9. 12, 13. 


p- 191, 192. de Miraculis St. Julian. c. 13. 


in tom. ii. p. 466.) He frequently betrays 
his extraordinary attention to his native 


'country. 
m7 The ftory of Attalus is related by Gre- 
gory of Tours (I. ii, c. 16. in tom. ii. p. 


confounds this Attalus, who was a youth 


(puer) in che year 532, with a friend of Si- 


donius of the ſame name, who was count of 


Autun fifty or ſixty years before. Such an 


11 


His editor, the P. Ruinart, . 


exror, which e heckhegriviten galore: 
is excuſed, in ſome degree, by its own mag- 
nitude. 

108 This Gregory» the great-grandfather 
of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 197. 
499+), lived ninety-two: years; of, which he 
paſſed forty as count of Autun, and. thirty-- 
two as. biſhop of Langres, According to 
the poet Fortunatus, he diſplayed equal 
merit in theſe different ſtations. 

Nobilis . | 

Nobilior geſtis, nunc ſuper aſtra manet · 
Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius ipſe ſacerdos 

Quos domuit judex, fovet amore . 8 


ed 
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| Killed in W een, kid © 
the Frank, „ I ſhall, invite my neigh urs 
thy art, and force them to co nfels, Lang they have: never x fr, or 
adlired hirithat, -ifher would. ane a — e of 
poultry, his wiſhes ſhould be ſatisſied. The maſter, who already 
aſpired to the merit of elegant hoſpitality, aſſumed, as his own, the 
Praiſe which the voracious gueſts unanimouſly beſtowed on his cook; 
lextrous Leo inſenſibly acquired the truſt and management of 
his houſchold.) After the patient expectation of a whole year, he cau- 
tiouſly whiſpered his deſign to Attalus, and exhorted him to prepare 
for flight in the enſuing night. At the hour of midnight, the intem- 
perate gueſts retired from table; and the Frank's ſon-in-law, whom 
: Leo attended to his apartment with a nocturnal potation, condeſcended 
| £6jeſt'on the facility with which he might betray his truſt. The in- 
trepid ſlave, after ſuſtaining | this dangerous raillery, entered his 
i maſter s bed-chamber ; reinoved his ſpear and ſhield; filently drew 
the fleeteſt horſes" from the ſtable; unbarred the ponderous gates; 
and Excited Attalus to fave his life and liberty by inceſſant diligence. 
Their apprehenſions urged them to leave their horſes on the banks of 
the Meuſe »; they ſwam the river, wandered three days in the 
: adjacent foreſt, and ſubſiſted only by the accidental diſcovery of a 
wild plum- tree. As they lay concealed | ina dark thicket, they 
heard the noiſe of horſes ; * they were terrified by the angry coun- 
tenance of their maſter, and they-anxiouſly liſtened to his declara- 
tion, that if he. could ſeize the guilty fugitives, one of them he 
would cut in pieces with his ſword, and would expoſe the other on a 
| ee At length, Attalus, and his faithful Fe en the r 
000 4 M. „ Valoa, and the p. Ruinart, "the alteration. Ya, after ſome examination | 


| are determined to change the M/ella of the of the topography, I could defend the com- 
text into Mga, eee eee, mon reading. 


| Vol. III. %% Ge og habitation 
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H A P. habitation of a preſbyter of Rheims, who recrultetl their-fainting 
2 ſtrength with bread and wine, concealed them from the ſearch: of 
5 their enemy, and ſafely conducted them, beyond the limits of the - 
Auſtralian kingdom, to the epiſcopal palace of Langres. Gregory 
embraced his grandſon with tears of joy, gratefully delivered Leo, 
with his whole family, from the yoke of fervitude, and beſtowed on 
him the property of a farm, where he might end his days in hap- 
pineſs and freedom. Perhaps this ſingular adventurę, which is 
5 marked with ſo many circumſtanees of truth and nature, was related 
by Attalus himſelf, to his ebuſin, of nephew, the firſt hiſtorian of 
the Franks. Gregory of Tours was born about fixty years after 
the death of Sidonius Apollinaris; and their ſituation was almoſt 
ſimilar, ſince each of them was a native of Auvergne, a ſenator, and 
a biſhop. The difference of their ſtyle and ſentiments may, there- 
fore, expreſs the decay of Gaul; and clearly aſcertain hom much, 
in ſo ſhort a ae the human NN Bat ole of 1 its eb and re- 


* 3 ſinement e 2 e 
1 Privileges of We are now. ers to aa! the apa A0 Sill? art- 
N — ful, miſrepreſentations, which have ſoftened, or exaggerated, the 
6 oppreſſion of the Romans of Gaul under the reign of the Merovin- 
gians. The eonquerors never promulgated any uni verſal edit of 
ſervitude, or confiſcation: but a degenerate people, W excuſed 


their weakneſs by the' ſpecious names ot ſhlicthiess and peace, 


| 1 The parents of One (Gregorius ab rbibus [ -aliur *coliurt . 
18 - Florentius Georgius) were of noble extrac- " tefarum,' c. (in prefar. in tom, 3 it p. 137. J, 
k Y x tion (natalibus . . . illuftres), and they poſſeſſed is the complaint of Gregory himſelf, which 
| | large eſtates (lati ifundia J both in Auvergne he fully verifies by his gun Work. His ſtyle 
and Burgundy. He was born in the year is equally devoid of elegant and fimplicity. 
539: was conſecrated biſhop of Tours in 573, In a conſpieuous tation he Kill remained a 
and died in 593, or $95» ſoon after he had ranger to his own age and country ; and in 
terminated his hiſtory. See his life by Odo, a prolix work (the five laſt books' contain 
abbot of Clugny (in tom. ii; p. 129 —135.),. ten years) he has omitted almoft | every thing 
and a new Life in the Memoires de 1'Acade- that poſterity defires to learn. I have tedi- 
mie, &c. tom. xxvi. p. 598—637.  ' _ ouſly acquired, by a painful peruſal, the gee. 
; . 4#**. Decedente atque immo potius pereunte | of nn " unfavourable en, 
| | F was 
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was expoſed to the arms and laws of the ferocious Barbarians, wh 
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contemptuouſly inſulted their poſſeſſions, their freedom, and their 

ſafety. Their perſonal i injuries were partial and irregular ; but the 
great body of the Romans ſurvived the revolution, and till preſerved 
the property, and privileges, of citizens. A large portion of their 
lands was exacted for the uſe of the Franks: but they enjoyed the 
remainder, exempt from tribute ; and the ſame irreſiſtible violence 
which ſwept away the arts and manufactures of Gaul, deſtroyed the 
- elaborate and expenſive ſyſtem of Imperial deſpotiſm. The Provin- 
cials muſt frequently deplore the ſavage juriſprudence of the Salic 
or Ripuarian laws; but their private life, in the important concerns 
of marriage, teſtaments, or inheritance, was ftill regulated by the 
Theodoſian Code; and a diſcontented Roman might freely aſpire, or 


deſcend, to the title and character of a Barbarian. , 


The, honours of 


the ſtate were acceſſible to his ambition: the education and temper of 
the Romans more peculiarly qualified them for the offices of civil 
government; ; and, as ſoon as emulation had rekindled their military 
ardour, they were permitted to march in the ranks, or even at the 


head, of the victorious Germans. 


the generals and magiſtrates, whoſe names 


L ſhall 929 attempt to enumerate 
atteſt the liberal policy 


or the Merovingians. The ſupreme command of Burgundy, with 
the title of patrician, was ſucceflively entruſted to three Romans; 


and the laſt, and moſt Powerful, Mummolus 


. The Abbe de Mably (tom. * P. 247 


3 ) has diligently confirmed this opinion 
of the preſident de em „ rnb (Esprit des 
Loix, I. xxx. c. 13.) 


1 See Dubos, Hiſt. Critique de a I 


narchie | Frangoiſe, tom. ü. I. vi. c. 9, 10. 
The French antiquarians eftabliſh as a prin- 
ciple, that the Romans and Barbarians may 
de diſtinguiſhed by their names. Their names 
| undoubtedly form a reaſonable preſumption ;_ 
yet in reading Gregory of Tours, I have 
obſerved Gondulfus, of ſenatorian, or Ro- 


7 an 


„ Who alternately 
man, extraction (l. vi. c. 410 


c. 29. P. 303.) 
144 Eunius Mummolus is repeatedly men- 


tioned by Gregory of Tours, from the fourth 
(c. 42. p. 224.) to the ſeventh (c. 40. p. 
310.) book. The computation by talents 
is ſingular enough; but if Gregory attached 
any meaning to that obſolete word, the trea- 


ſures of Mummolus muſt have exceeded | 


100,000. exit, ah 


in tom. ii. 1 
p. 273.); and Claudius, bet n 


ſaved 
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= Ration of count of Autun, aud left a Wed! lee) wiess a; | 


and two hundred and fifty tatents of ſilver. Thie flefte and illiterate 
Barbarians were excluded, during ſever geiierations, from the dig- 


nities, and even from the orders, of the churck. The Yergy of 


Gaul eonfiſted almoſt entirely of tative provincialb; the Rüglity 
Franks fell Proſtrate at the Ker of their ſubjetts, who were ditzniged | 
with the epiſcopal character; and the” power ald tithes Which had 


prom? loſt in war, were inſetiſibly recovered by füperſtitlofl “ ti alt 


emporal affairs, the Thebdoſtan Code was the univerfar law of the 
4 efgy ; but the Barbaric juriſſ n had Uberaly provided” for 


ktlleir r Peel my a Ks h was equivalent to two Fraflks; 


the antruſtion, an nd prieſt, were 1555 in ſimilar eſtimation; and the 
life of a biſhop was appreciated far above the common ſtandard, at 
the price "of nine hundred pieces of geld “. "The Romans Commu- 
nicated to their conquerors E ule. of the Chriſtiah religion ad Latin 
language n, but their language and "theirs r 6 kel alike - dege- 


nerated "RY the ſimple purity of the Au igultati, and Apoſtolic, age. 


The progreſs of ſuperſtition and Barbaril ſm was 1 was rapid a nd Unktertfire 
the worſhip of the faints concealed from vulgar” eyes the God of the 


Chriſtians; and the ruſtic dialeft” of pealatits and ſüldiers was kor- 


E 7 £ my * 


Te 8 Th * 


uns ge Fleury, Diſcours il — Vet 8 archbiſhop of W = 


Ecclekaftique. ' * afſaffinated by the order of queen lah hook 


The biſhop of Tours himſelf has re- dis, before OO (Greg: Turonl I. viii 
corded the co int of Chilperic, the ;grand= c. F 1 ts 6.). \ 
ſon of Clovis. Ecce pauper remanſit Fifcub M. — 417 "Mew. at VAkadelhic'd6s "—_ 
noſter ; ecce divitiz noſtræ ad eecleſias ſunt ene tom. iv. Pc» 5326794); has 
tranſlatæ; nulli penitus niſi ſoli Epiſcopi aſcertained the Li Lingua Romana f Fe hk, 
regnant (1. vi. c. 46. in tom. ii, p. 291.). through the medium of the Romance, has. 
| 347 See the Ripuarian Code (tit. xxxvi. gradually been poliſhed into the actual om ; 
in tom. iv. p. 241.). The Salic law does of the French langunge. Under the/Carlo- 
not provide for the ſafety of the clergy; and vingian rack, the kings and nobles of France 


we might ſuppoſe, on the behalf of the more ill underſtood the r OR Hermes: 


fuch an impious act as the murder of a prieft, 


as, 


civilized tribe, that they had not foreſeen anceſtors, 4 > 


10 | DO Ow © ee 
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mes by a Teutonie idiom and prouunszation- Yet ſuch Jarereourſs © 
of facred and ſocial communion eradicated the diſtinctions of birth 
and victory; and the nations of Gaul were gradually confounded un- 
der the name and government of the Franks. | 

The Franks, after they mingled with their Gallic fubj es, might 


have imparted the thoſt valuable of human gifts, a ſpirit, and ſyſtem, 


of conſtitutional liberty. Under a king, hereditary but limited, 
the chiefs and counſellors might have debated, at Paris, in the palace 
of the Cæſars: : the adjacent field, where the emperors reviewed their 
mercenary legions, would have admitted the legiſlative aſſembly of 
| freemen. ard warriors; and the rude model, which had been ſketched 
in the woods of Germany bes might have been poliſhed and im- 


60 
H A P. 
AIR; 
— 


Anarchy of 
the Franks. 


75 proved by the civil wiſdom of the Romans. But the careleſs Barba» 


: rians, ſecure of their perſonal independence, diſdained the labour of 
government: che annual aſſemblies of the month of March were 
ſilently aboliſhed ; 3 and. the r nation Was. ſeparated, and almoſt diſ- 

ſolved, by the conqueſt of Gaul,” . The monarchy was left without 
any regular eſtabliſhment , of juſtice, of arms, or of revenue. The 
ſucceſſors, of Qovis wanted reſolution t to aſſume, or ſtrength to exer- 
eiſe, the legiſlative. and executive Pwere, Which the people had 
abdicated: [the, royal. prerogative, was: di 1 ed only by a more- 
ample privilege of rapine and murder ; and the love of freedom, ſo 
often. invigotated. and” "diſgraced, by private ambition, was reduced,. 

among the licentious Franks, to the contempt of order, and the de- 


* 
* 


ſire of impunity... Sevent five years. after the death of Clovis, his 


| grandfon, - -Gontranz- king of 'Burgundy,' ſent an army to invade the 
| Gothic. poſſeſſions, of Zeptimania, « or Languedoc. The troops of 


e e e eee e . that the. -nffitution of national aſ-- 
bois. nnen TI: des E xi. ſemblies, which are coeval wich the French 
. Ne 4 70 nation, have never been congenial to its 

120 gee ths Abbe 40 Mably, "Obes: temper. 
tions, bee. tom. i. p. 34—56. It ſhould. © 


„ 8 „ Burgundy; 
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B EDN) i Horry, Auvergne, and the adja acent territories, were ex- 


— cited by the hopes of ſpoil. They marched, without diſcipline, un- 


tom. ii. p. 325» 326.) relates, with much in- 


der the banners of German, or Gallic, counts: their attack was feeble 
and unſucceſsful ; but the friendly and hoſtile provinces were deſo- 
lated with indiſcriminate rage. The corn-fields, the villages, the 


churches themſelves, were conſumed by fire; the inhabitants were 
maſſacred, or dragged into captivity; and, in the diſorderly retreat, 


five thouſand of theſe inhuman ſavages were deſtroyed by hunger or 
inteſtine diſcord. When the pious Gontran reproached the guilt, or 
neglect, of their leaders; and threatened to inſlict, not a legal be : 
tence,. but inſtant and arbitrary execution; th accuſed the univer= | 
fal and incurable corruption of the people. No one, they ſaid, 
any longer fears or reſpeQs his king, his duke, or his count. Each 
4e man loves to do evil, and freely indulges his criminal inclinations. 
* The moſt gentle correction provokes an immediate tumult, and the 
raſh magiſtrate, who preſumes to cenſure, or reſtrain, his ſeditious 


. * ſubjeQs, ſeldom eſcapes alive from their revenge 0707 It has been 
reſerved for the ſame nation to expoſe, by their 1 intemperate vices, the 


moſt odious abuſe of freedom; ; and to ſupply its loſs by the ſpiri t of 
honour and humanity, which now alleviates and dignifies "heir obe- 


dience to an abſolute ſovereign. e e ee a gong 
The Viſigoths had reſigned to Clovis the greateſt part of their 
Gallic poſſeſſions ; ; but their loſs was' amply compenſated by the 


eaſy conqueſt, and ſecure enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. 
From the monarchy of the Goths, which ſoon invalved the Suevic 


kingdom of Galicia, the modern Spaniards ſtill derive ſome national 
vanity : but the hiſtorian of the Roman empire is neither invited, | 


181 Gregory of Tours (I. viii. c. 30. in vitate vitz veſtrz, on conatur, ſtatim 
| ſeditio in populo, ſtatim tumultus exoritur, 
difference, the crimes, the reproof, and the et in tantum unuſquiſque contra ſeniorem, 
apology. Nullus Regem metuit, nullus Du- feva intentione graſſatur, ut vix ſe credat 
cem, nullus Comitem reveretur; et fi for- evadere, fi tandem ſilere nequiverit. 

t4ü5 alicui ita diſplicent, et ea, pro longe- . 1 05 +1 : 


— 


nor 


— 


a 
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nor v compelled, to purſue the obſcure and barten ſeries of their an- CH A 16 
nals. The Goths of Spain were ſeparated from the reſt of man- 
Kind, by the lofty ridge of the Pyrenzan mountains : their manners „„ 


and inſtitutions, as far as they were common to the Germanic tribes, 


have been already explained. T have anticipated, in the preceding 
chapter, the moſt Important of their eccleſiaſtical events, the fall of 
Arianiſm, and the perſecution of the Jews: : and it only remains to 
obſerve ſome intereſting circumſtances which relate to the civil and 

_ eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of the Spaniſh! kingdom. V | 
Alfter their converſion from idolatry or hereſy, the Franks and the Legiſlative 
Viſigoths were diſpoſed to embrace, with equal ſubmiſſion, the in- N 
herent evils, and the accidental benefits, of ſuperſtition. But the 
prelates of France, long before the extinction of the Merovingian 
race, had degenerated into fighting and hunting Barbarians. They 

- diſdained the uſe of ſynods ; forgot the laws of temperance and cha- 

ſtity; and preferred the indulgence of private ambition and luxury, 
to the general intereſt of the ſacerdotal profeſſion The biſhops 
of Spain reſpected themſelves, and were reſpected by the public: 
their indiſſoluble union diſguiſed their vices, and confirmed their au- 
thority; and the regular diſcipline of the church introduced peace, 
order, and ſtability into the government of the ſtate. From the reign 
of Recared, the firſt Catholic king, to that of Witiza, the imme- 
diate predeceſſor of the unfortunate Roderic, ſixteen national councils 
were ſucceſſively convened. The ſix metropolitans, Toledo, Seville, 
Merida, Braga, Tarragona, and Narbonne, preſided according to 
theik e p the. e was e aneeh of their ſuf 


8 


2 Spain, in theſe dark ages, his dock pe- * Suck are the . Bonifack, 
|  culiarly unfortunate. The Franks-had a Gre- the apoſtle of Germany, and the reformer of 
gory of Tours; the Saxons, or Angles, a Gaul (in tom iv. p. 94). The fourſcore 
Bede; the Lombards, a Paul Warnefrid, &c. years, which he deplores, of licence and cor- 
But the hiſtory of the Viſigoths is contained in ruption, would ſeem to inſinuate that the Bar- 
the ſhort and imperfect chronicles IONS 08 barians were admitted into the clergy about 
0 Seville, _ Jos: of 8 the year 660, . 


| fragan 
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hy place was aſſigned to the moſt holy, or opulent, of the Spaniſh ab- 
bots. During the firſt three days of the convocation; as long as they = 

agitated the eccleſiaſtical queſtions. of doctrine and diſcipline, the 

profane laity was excluded from their debates; which were con- 

ducted, however, with decent ſolemnity. But, on the morning of 

the fourth day, the doors were thrawn open for the entrance of the 
great officers of the palace, the dukes and counts of the provinces, 
the judges of the cities, and the Gothic nobles: and the decrees of 


THE DECLINE AND AI. 
abe bilheps, who appeared n e en UE TEE RO and a 


Heaven were-ratified by the conſent of the people. The fame. rules 


were obſerved in the provincial. aſſemblies, the annual ſynods, which 
were empowered to hear complaints, and to redreſs grievances ; and 


a legal goverament was ſupported by the prevailing influence of the 
Spaniſh clergy. The biſhops, who, in each revolution, were prepared 


| to flatter the victorious, and to inſult the proſtrate, -laboured, with 
diligence and ſucceſs, to kindle the flames of perſecution, and to 
exalt the mitre above the crown. Let the national councils of 


Toledo, in which the free ſpirit of the Barbarians was tempered and 


guided by epiſcopal policy, have eſtabliſhed ſome prudent laws for 
the common benefit of the king and people. The vacancy of the 


-throne' was ſupplied by the choice of the biſhops and Palatines; 


and, after the failure of the line of Alaric, the regal dignity was ſtill 


| limited to the pure and noble blood of the Goths. The clergy, who 


anointed ' their lawful prince, always recommended, and ſometimes 


practiſed, the duty of allegiance: and the ſpiritual cenſures were de- 
nounced on the heads of the impious ſubjects, ho ſhould reſiſt his 


authority, conſpire againſt his life, or violate, by an indecent union, 


the chaſtity even of his widow. But the monarch himſelf, when he 


(4 * 


aſcended the throne, Was bound by a reciprocal. oath to God and _ 


92 


people, that he would faithfully execute his impottapt trüſt. The 
real or —_— faults of his adminiſtration were e ſubject to the con- 
| 5 
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Ri ol ods atten nor een mich deb exile, 
Rn ue by the free and public judgment of their peer 


- e councils: of Toledo examined and ratified Code of tho. 
8 code of are which had been compiled by a ſucoeſſion of Gothic A e 
kings, from the fierce Euric, to the devout Egica. As long as the 
Vidgohethenebres: were ſatisfied with the rude cuſtoms of their. 
they indulged:their ſubjects of Aquitain and Spain in the 
enjoymentof the Roman law. Their gradual improvement i in arts, in. 
policy; and-at length in religion, encouraged them. to imitate, and 
to ſuperſede, theſe foreign inſtitutions; and to compoſe a code of, 
civil and criminal juriſprudence, for the uſe of a great and; 
united people. The ſame obligations, and the ſame privileges, 
| were: unicate: xthe nations of the Spaniſh monarchy: and the 
conquerora nſenſibly renouncing the Teutonic idiom, ſubmitted to 
the reſtraints of equity, and exalted the Romans to the participation 
af freedom. The merit of this impartial policy was enhanced by 
the ſicuation of rern under the reigu of the Viſigoths. The Pro, 
long ted, from their Arian maſters, by the irre- 
ference Knie After the converſion of Recared 
had on the prejudices of the Catholics, the coaſts, both of the 
Ocean and Mediterranean, were ftill poſſeſſed by the Eaſtern empe= 
rors ; who ſeeretly excited a diſcontented people, to reject the yoke 
of the Barbarians, and to aſſert the name and dignity of Roman 
citizens.” The allegiance of doubtful ſubjects is indeed moſt effec- 
: wally feeured by their own perſuaſion, Mak they hazard more in a 


| i The ens of the councils of Taledo aro 19 18. vii 1. ü, 2, 3. 6.). Oe RW | 

all the moſt -aorhencic records-.of the chuch Maſcou ' (Hiſt. of the ancient Germans, 

and conſtitutien of Spain, The. following 29. and Annotations, xxvi. and xxxiii.) ws | 

paſſages ure paryculprly; important (i, / Ferreras (Hiſt. Generale de l Eſpagne, tom; 
18. iv. 75. v. 3. 5 45. n 1224314, ü.) r . 
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n aur. revolt, res os dbtain by u kevalufie 5 dut i ban 
— appeared ſo natural to oppreſs thoſe whom: we hate and, fehr, that 


proach, decline a ſtory, familiar to the moſt illiterate, and 
the moſt learned, of my readers. The Saxons, ee üer 


ny As Vin deſerves Es 
tion 8 1 9 Hes BF OBA H 


Wulle che kingdoms 0b hs Vents and Vi _ 
in Gaul and Spain, the Saxons atchieved the cor 


third great dioveſe of the Præfecture of the Weſt. Since Britain was; 


already ſeparated from the Roman empife, 1 mighty wut re. 


uſe of che oar, or the battle axe, were ignorant of the art which. 
could alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits: the Provincials, 


relapſing into Barbariſm, neglected to deſcribe'the ruin ef their eoun- 


try z and the-doubtfu} tradition was. almoſt extinguiſhed, before the 
miſſionaries of Rome reſtored the light of ſcienee and Chriſtianity... | 
The declamations of: Gildas," tke fragments, or: fables; of Nennius, 
the obſcure hints of the Saxon laws and: chronicles; and the eecleſia« 
Rical- tales ef the venerable” Bede g have been illuſtrated by! the 
dingener; and ſometimes-embelliſhed by the fancy, of ede 
n bete works k. am! net ambitions nn o ecenſure,; 


3181 a TY rem Yig rf 02. e 9 N Ons Sn! 5 
Pi hs Gentis Auglo- 


"+23 The the Vi iſigoths,,regul: larly... 


— Aa . , Hes s. p. 2 ©. 4, p. 


: d by 6 uet an. : *. Smith. ; onicum, i 
e 5 2 alla} es _ 9 5 edit, Gibſon. The. 9 — w 
ene de 33 2 E 1. 1 were — fe ae 
vill, c Wal ell every I 15 8 
like the 6 e; I dete N ſuperſtition; but ALY 2 uk, a, 5 
F Mell prefiine en dbk, ide de Grü l —— og 
riſprudence diſplays a more civilized and en- genious Mr. Whitaker, are the 8 modern ; 
lightened ſtate of ſociety, than that of the: nos; 50: whoa: 1 N rancipall 
Burgundians, . or even of the Lombands. fs 7 ular : } 1 © 
326 "See - Gildas de Excidio, Britannite ice 
123. p. 225 di. E e Hit, 
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of Renan provinee, il u warde from 
. curiouſly trace the eſtabliſhment 


of tho Barbarians, foe mom. he drives in name, en, n 


Pee w—— 

ution * the Roman ä 
weden appears nn e the ſupreme, though precarious, 
command of the princes and cities of Britain. That unfortunate 
ee been almoſt rnd condemned for the weak and 
miſchie vous policy of inviting a formidable ſtranger, to repel the 
vexatious iuroads of a domeſtic foe. His ambaſſadors are diſpatched, 
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Deſcent of 
the Saxons, 
A. P. 449. 


by tke graveſt hiſtorians, to the coaft of Germany; they addreſs a 


pathetic oration to the general aſſembly of the Saxons, and thoſe 


warlike Barbarians reſolve to aſſiſt with a fleet and army the ſuppliants 
of a diſtant and unknown iſland; If Britain had indeed been unknown 
to the Saxons, the meaſure of its calamities would have been leſs com- 
plete; But the ſtrength of the Roman government could not always 
guard the maritime province againſt the pirates of Germany: the 


dF RTE and divided ſtates were expoſed to their attacks; and the 


s might ſometimes join the Scots and the Picts, in a tacit, or 
a confederacy of rapine and deſtruction. Vortigern W 
only balance the various perils, which aſſaulted on every ſide his 

throne and his people; and his policy may deſerve either praiſe o or 
excuſe, if he preferred the alliance of thoſe. Barbarians, whoſe naval 
power rendered them the moſt dangerous enemies, and the moſt ſer- 


viceable allies. Hengiſt and Horſa, as they ranged along the Eaſtern 


coaſt with three ſhüps, were engaged, by the promiſe of an ample 
Ripenidy to. embrace the; defence: of Britin; and their intrepid. valour 


1 e ae Ht ee Wl As Bank ale 100 freely e hs 


ebuntenatice from. the looſe ' expreſſions df cious evidence without re egarding the pre- 
Gude and "Bede, is framed into @ regular eiſe ahd probable teſtimony of Nennius; 
for by Witikind, 'a Saxoh monk of the Intesa venerunt tres. Chiulz a Germabil. is 
xenth eentory (ſee Couſin, Hiſt. de PEmpire exilio pulſe, in 118 erant Hors et Hengiſt. 


G 8 tom. ii, p. 556.) Rapin, and 
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nager, a ſecure/and fertile difrie, 


of theſe; German auxiliaries, and they were fupplied//according to 
| be treaty, with a plentiful allowance of clothing — | 
This favourable: reception encouraged five thouſand'-warriots. to 
©, Re K embark with their families in ſeventeen veſſels, and the infant en 
= „ 5 of Hengiſt was fortified by this ſtrong and feafonable' n nforcemen 
| 3 The crafty Barbarian ſuggeſted: to Vor | | 
of fixing, in the neighbourhood of the Picts, a colony: 'of faithful | 
allies: a'third fleet of forty fhips, under the command of his ſon 
_ and nephew, | ſailed from Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and diſ- 
If embarked a new army on the coaſt of Northumberland, or Lothian, 
1 | | at the oppoſite extreinity' of the devoted land. It was eaſy to fore- 
1 18 | . but it was impoſſible to preveut, the impending evik. The 
JJV exaſperated by mutual jealouſies 
] The Saxons magnified” all that they had done and ſuffered in the 
_ cauſe of an ungrateful People; . while the Britons regretted the 
"= | 1 liberal rewards which could's not ſatisfy the 3 dvariee of theſe "haughty 
[ | | mercenaries. The cauſes of fear and hatred were inffamed into an 
| | 5 irreconcilable: quarrel. The Saxons: flew. to arms; 3 and, if they per- 
E Wo 5 | petrated a treacherous maſſacre during the ſecurity of a feaſt. they 
—_ ns _—— the ons confidence which fuſtains the i int tEfcoL ou 
—_ aw.  Hengitl, who holdty 8 A ke conqueſt bf" Baue, ck 
I 1 ment of the his countrymen to embrace the glorious opportunity: he painted i in 


Saxon hep- 
3 ok ors colours * e of 6 9 _ bo non 5 8 "he LOND the 
582. . 11 a ' | 
op inis imputes to the Saxons the FOR is mer monument, which the giants; 
murder of three hundred Britiſn chiefs ;- a had formerly tranſported from Africa to Ire-- 
crime not-unſuitable to their ſavage manners. land, and which was removed to Britain: by 
But we are not obliged to believe (ſee Jeffery "the order: of Ambrofiue,. and the” t of 


aer I. vi. e. 3 2 N N | 
3 1 
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; Aur temper of the natives, and the convenient Croatian, RAP. 
a ſpacious ſolitary: iſland, aecceſſible on all ſides to the Saxon fleets. —__— 
Fherſucceſfive colonies which iſſued, in the period of a century, from 
the mouths, of the Elbe, the Weſer, and the Rhine, were principally 
compoſed of three valiant tribes or nations of Germany; the Futes, 
the. old Saxons, and the Anglas. The Jutes, who fought under the 
peeuliar banner of Hengiſt, aſſumed the merit of leading their coun- 
trymen in the paths of glory, and of erecting, in Kent, the firſt in- 
dependent kingdom. The fame of the enterpriſe was attributed to 
the primitive Saxons; and the common laws and language of the 
eonquerors are deſeribed by the national appellation of a people, 
which, at the end of four hundred years, produced the firſt monarchs | 
of South Britain, The Angles were diſtinguiſhed by their numbers 
-and their, ſucceſs; and they claimed the honour of fixing a perpetual | 
name on the country, of which they occupied: the moſt ample portion. 
The Barbarians, who followed the hopes of rapine either on the land 
or ſea, were .inſenfibly blended with this triple. confederacy ; ; the 
- Frifians, who had been tempted by. their vicinity to the Britiſh 
_ -thores, might balance, during : a ſhort ſpace, the ſtrength and reputa- 
| tion of the native Saxons ; 3 the Danes, the Proſi bans, the Rugianc, 
are faintly deſeribed; and ſome adventurous Huns, who had wan- 
dered as far as the Baltie, might embark. on board: the German veſ- 
ſels, for the conqueſt of a new world. But this arduous atchieve- 
ment was not prepared or executed by the union of national 
powers. Fach intrepid chieftain, according to: the meaſure of his 
fame and fortunes, aſſembled his followets; equipped a" fleet of 


- three, or. PRA of 5. rellels; 3 - choſe the Place 95 the attack; 


15 des he's cpreſily enumerated | . . e 
by Bede (1.5; c. 15. P. 52. I. v. e. 9- p. 85. Fee eder eg = IEA 
and though I have conſidered Mr. Whitaker's MO HEM 8a 3 
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des. e or ee tte of ki i 
| independent thrones, the Saxon H 


Gildas deſcribes in florid language the improvements of agricul- 


tribute | on tho Scots and Picts 1 8 * Evorits. | 
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conquerors, and ſeven families, one of which has bt nora, by 
female Mn, to our n | n. :defived, thay equal and 


iN @ 


PX 3 


that this Sopublic of kings was 5 by. a Wo nents 
ſupreme magiſtrate. _ But ſuch an artificial ſcheme of policy is 


repugnant to the rude and turbulent ſpirit of the Saxons: their Jaws i | 


are ſilent ; and their imperfect annals afford TON: a dark nd Naur | 
proſpe& of inteſtine diſcord 7,  - 
A monk, who, in the necfonwd | ignorance of 8 lie, 125 pre- 
ſumed to exereiſe the office of hiſtorian, ſtrangely disſigures the ſtate 
of Britain at the time of i its ſeparation from the Weſtern. « empir 


ture, the foreign trade which flowed: with every tide into the Thames 


-and the Severn, the ſolid and lofty conſtruction of public and private 
edifices; he accuſes the finfal a2 of the Britiſh Rang of a 


land 58 Vader the long dominion o the emperors Britain wy 


nu Bede kN bes e 122 ses Gildas 55 * 


Sarons, à Jute, and four Angles who ſuc- 39.43 otic Gabe aur naw £3 


ceflively acquired in che heptarchy an = * Mr. Whitaker (Hitory of Manchetter, 
finite ſupremacy. of power and renown. But vol. ii. p. 503- 516. ) has ſmartly expoſed this 
their reign was the effect, not of law, but df 


_ | conqueſt; and he- obſerves, in ſimilar terms, glaring abſurdity, which hed paſſed unnoticed | 


that one of them ſubdued che Illes of Man by che general | hiſtorians, as they were 
and Angleſey. ;, and- chat another impaſed- a haſtening to more "om ting and important 


Ain 7 been 
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drow-infenſibly” mouldad- üb Ws elsgaus ad firsile form of 1 
Noman province, whoſe! ſafety was. entruſted to a foreign power. 
The ſubjects of Honorius contemplated their new freedom with ſur- 
_ and* pen were left deſtitute of any civil or military 
itution; and their uncertain rulers wanted either ſkill, or edurage, 
en to direct the public force againſt the common enemy. 
The introduction of the Saxons betrayed their internal weakneſs, and 


degraded che character both of the prince and people. Their con- 


n magnified the danger; the want of. union diminiſhed their 
roger 7 and the madneſs. of civil factions was more ſolicitous to- 

fe, than to remedy, the evils, which they imputed to the miſcon- 
wry o har! adverſaries. Yet the Britons were not ignorant, they 
could not be ignorant, of the manufacture or the uſe of arms: 
the ſucceſſiy ive and diſorderly attacks of the Saxons, allowed them to 


recover from their amazement, and the proſperous or adverſe events. 


1 the war added. oor 2pm and. experience t to. their native va 
F 

+ While bee of Europe 2s Aae wiede, Vithont re- 

ſiſtance, to the Barbarians, the Britiſh. iſland, alone and unaided, 

- maintained a bong, a vigorous,. though. an unſucceſsful. ſtruggle, 


againſt th e Pemidable Pirates, who, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, 
aſſaulted wh Northern, the Eaſtern, and the Southern coaſts. The 
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Their reſiſt- 
ance,. 


cities, Which had been fortified with ſkill, were defended with reſo- 


lotion; the advantages of ground, hills, foreſts, and moraſſes, were 
diligently. improved by the inhabitants; the conqueſt of each 


diſtrict was: purchaſed: with blood; and the defeats of the Saxons 


are ſtrongly atteſted by the diſcreet ſilence of their annaliſt. Hengiſt 
might hope to atchieve the conqueſt of Britain; but his ambition, 
in ona op reigm of thirty-five years, was-confined to the poſſeſſion 
of Kent; and the niimerous colony which he had planted in the 
W was e by the ſword of. the 3 The monarchy 

of: 
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quiſhpd at army; itch aflyanctdogoi tha;inelleL of-aleicity. vue 
ſubſequest liantle uk Marlborough 3%, his Hritiſh enemies diſplaged iheir 
militaty ſeience Their aroops wereformed in three Habs: each, line | 


bort xy erds tha lang dances of, the, Putang, and 
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freedom, which ſurrivad the heptareby, and even the monarchy, of 


the Saxons.| The banveſtt warriors, wo preferred exile. to ſlavery, 
found a ſeture tefuge in the mountains of Wales: the reluctant 
ſubmiſſion of Cornwall was delayed for ſome ages ; and a band of 
fugitives/acquired-a; ſettlement in Gaul, by their on valour, or the 
| liberality of the Merdvingian kings The: Weſtern angle of Ar- 


motica"acquired the new appellations of - Cornwall, and the Laſer 
Britain; and the vacant lands of the Ofiſmii were filled by a ſtrange 


people, who, under the authority of their counts and biſhops, pre- 
ſerved the laws and language of their anceſtors. To the feeble 


deſcendants of Clovis and Charlemagne, the Britons of Armorica 


refuſed the cuſtomary tribute, ſubdued the neighbouring dioceſes of 
Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a powerful, n.. 


10 per: Dp oba N e 


3 dad fe, ds. fe eee eee e 
e e h he romance; and I am ſurpriſed that Mr, Whit- 


| Britons beyond the river Tamar. See WI. aker (Genuine Hiſtory of the Britons, p. 
5 216 —221.) : ſhould. faithfully tranſcribe the 


ee ee tailed. 


men cem, from:the;;Romavee pf: Li Tri. The antiqu ities of 8 which 
tram, that their pond 95-557 was pro- * been the Iabjea even of political con- 
verb]. 2 #2" eroverſys are Muſtrated by Hadrian Valefius 

236 The! of er Brizone h. (Nes Galliarum, ſub voce Britannia Ci/- 
| Gaul . by Pro- marina, p. 98100. ), M. d' Anville (Notice 


dry kW rae ries renee FAncienne Gaule, Corifopiti,: Curieſolites, 
Ofgfmii, Yorganium, p. 248. 258. 508. 720. 


poſt Bedam, p. o, The f orniſh groſs ignorance of Carte, whoſe venial er- 
e 


of Town (A. ſuſpi 
E 22 e u oft ad 4 Bile de ! Europe, p. 7680.) Longue- 


The ſubſcription of 1 hr — — rue - (Deſcription de la Frat ce, tom. i. p. 
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ſome generations by the Engliſh eolonies; but neither reaſon nor 
facts can juſtify. the unnatural ſuppoſition, that the Saxons of Britain 
ed alone in the; deſert which they had ſubdued. After the 


5 ſanguinary, Barbarians, had ſecured their dominion, and gratified 
their, revenge, it was their intereſt. to preſerve the peaſants, as well 


25 the cattle, of the unreſiſting country. In each | ſucceſſive.,revolu- 
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N- apogyape nirancg The uſe of the Latin language 


was inſenſibly aboliſhed, and the Britons were deprived of the arts 
and learning which Italy communicated to her Saxon proſelytes. 
In Wales and Armorica, the Celtic tongue, the native idiom of the 
Weſt, was preſerved and propagated ; and the Bards, who had been 
the companions of the Druids, were till protected, in the ſixteenth 
century, by the laws of Elizabeth. Their chief, a reſpectable officer 
of the courts of Pengwern, or Aberfraw, or Caermathaen, accom- 
panied the king's ſervants to war: the monarchy of the Britons, 
which he ſung in the front of battle, excited their courage, and juſti- 
fied their depredations ; and the ſongſter claimed for his legitimate 


prize the faireſt heifer af the ſpoil. His ſubordinate miniſters, che 
maſters and diſciples of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, viſited, in 


their reſpective circuits, the royal, the noble, and the 'plebeian 
houſes ; and the public poverty, almoſt exhauſted by the clergy, 
was oppreſſed by the importunate demands of the bards. Their 
rank and merit were aſcertained by ſolemn trials, and the ſtrong be- 
lief of een inſpiration exalted the fancy of the poet, and of 


his ãudience The laſt retreats of Celtic freedom, the extreme 


territories of Gaul and Britain, were leſs adapted to agriculture than 
to paſturage : the wealth of the Britons confiſted in their flocks and 


| herds; milk and fleſh were "their ordinary food ; and bread was 
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kiftorian/ of the times”  dufixibes the-irewders af he Cans 
eaſtern and weſtern. man divided:by: an antique wall, the boun- 


dary of life and death, or, more properly, of truth and fiction; The 


eaſt is a fair 


inhabited by a civilized people: che air is 


| healthy, the waters are pure andl plentiful, and the earth yields her 


regular and fruitful increaſe. In the weſt, beyond che wall, che air 


is infectious and mortal; the ground is covered with ſerpents; 


| this dreary ſolitude is the region af departed ſpirita, as. | 


- Rhine, and leſs than thirty miles from the continent; that it is poſ- 
ſeſſed by three nations, the Friſians, the e ee. 


ported from the oppoſite ſhores in ſubſtantial. boats, and by living 


rowers. Some families of fiſhermen, the ſubjects of the Franks, are 
excuſed from tribute, in confideration of the myſterious office which 
is performed by theſe Charons of the ocean. Each in his turn is 
ſummoned, at the hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and eren 
the names, of the ghoſts: he is ſenſible of their weight, and he feels 

himſelf impelied by an unknown, but irreſiſtible, power. After this 
dream of fancy, we read with aſtoniſhment, that the name ef this 
ifland is Brittia; that it lies in the ocean, againſt the mouth of the 


and that ſome Angles had appeared at Conf 
the French ambaſſadors. From theſe ambafl: 


be informed of a ſingular, though an — mee which 


announces the fpirit, rather than the delicacy, of an Engliſh heroine. 
She had been bethrothed to Radiger king of the Varai, a tribe of Ger- 
mans who touched. the. ocean and the Rhine; but the perfidious lover 
was tempted, by motives of policy, to prefer his father's widow, the 5 
aller of Theodabert Pong of the Franks * * F princeſs of . 
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is himſelf ſo confounded by the wonders *** Theodebert, grandſon of Clovis, 2 
which he relates, that he weakly attempts to king of Auſtraſia, was the moſt powerful and 
diſtinguiſh the iſlands of Brittia and Britain, a a tac age; and this remark- 
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- 
ny 
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* — kev elipriive.” Her wir a, 4 8. 
like: ſubjects are ſaid to have been ignorant of the uſe, and even of — 


the form, of an hotſe; but the boldly failed from Britain to the 
mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of four hundred ſhips, and an army 


of one hundred thouſand men. Aſter the loſs of a battle, the captive 


 Radiger implored the mercy' of his victorious bride, who generouſly 


pardoned his offence, diſmiſſed her rival, and compelled the king of 
the Varni to diſcharge with honour and fidelity the duties of an huſ- 


band. This gallant exploit appears to be the laſt naval enterpriſe of 


the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navigation, by which they had ac- 
quired the empire of Britain and of the ſea, were ſoon neglected by 
' the indolent Barbarians, who ſupinely renounced all' the commercial 
advantages of their inſular fituation. Seven independent kingdoms | 


were agitated by perpetual diſcord ; and che Brit: 1/h world was ſel- 


dom connected, ng in Ae or eff with the nations of the 1 


unent “. N 


I have move: eee the laboribue narrative of the decline Fall of the 


Fans fall of the Roman empire, from the fortunate age of Trajan and 
the Antonines, to its total extinction in the Weſt, about five cen- 


rmuries after the Chriſtian æra. At that unhappy period, the Saxons 
fiercely ſtruggled with the natives for the poſſeſſion of Britain: Gaul 


_ able adventure may be placed eto ths. 


Fears 534 and 547, the extreme terms of his 


reign. His ſiſter Theudechildis retired to 
Sens, where ſhe founded monaſteries, and 


diftributed alms (fee the notes of the Bene- 


diQine editors, in tom. ii. p. 216.). If we 
may credit the praiſes of Fortunatus (I. vi. 
carm. 5. in tom. ü. p. 507.), Radiger was 
deprived of a moſt valuable wife. 

© 363 Perhaps ſhe was the ſiſter of one of the 
_ Princes or chiefs of the Angles, who landed 
nin 527, and the following years, between 
| the Humber and the Thames, and gradually 
founded the kingdoms of Eaſt- Anglia and 
| Mercia. 1 Engliſh writers are ignorant 


4 


of her name od 1 : but Procopius 
may have ſuggeſted to Mr. Rowe the cha- 
rafter and fituation of Rodugune in the tra- 
gedy of the Royal Convert. 

% In the copious hiſtory of Oy of 
Tours, we cannot find any traces of hoſtile 
or friendly intercourſe between - France and 
England, except in the marriage of the 
daughter of Caribert king of Paris, quam 
fegis cuju/dam in Cantia filius matrimonio 
copulavit (1. ix. c. 26. in tom. ii. p. 348.) 
The biſhop of Tours ended his hiſtory and his 
life almoſt immediately before the converſion 
of Kent. 


and 


Roman em- 
ire in the 
eſt, 
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Qu as F. or Spain were divided: between e powerful monar 
Franks and Viſigoths, and the dependent kingdarid of the Suevi and 
| Burgundians: Africa was expoſed to the cruel perſecution of way 
Vandals, and the ſavage inſults of the Moors: Rome and Italy, as 
far as the banks of the Danube, were afflicted by an army of Bar- 
barian mercenaries, whoſe lawleſs tyranny was ſucceeded by the 
reign of Theodoric the Oſtrogoth. All the ſubjects of the empire, 
| who, by the uſe of the Latin language, more particularly deſerved 
the name and privileges of Romans, were oppreſſed by the diſgrace 
and calamities of foreign conqueſt; and the victorious nations of 
Germany e a new el 5 manners and aber Par ; 


1 . — o wk 


repreſented. by he princes. of. Gor ſtant ; . — 
gary ſucceſſors of Auguſtus. Vet they continued to reign over 35 
the Eaſt, from the Danube to the Nile and Tigris; the Gothic and 
Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were ſubverted by the arms of 

Juſtinian ;, and the hiſtory of the Greel emperors may eee 
voy ſeries. of infrnQive e and een ae n 


a £ 


oe” 


mt. 2160 Dt. 40 ene | 
General biken, on ue Fall 5 ' the Roman Empire 7 
1 the E. 5 
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8, aer chr Gau b had We ehe into a pro 
* wee imputed the triumphs of Rome, not to the merit, but 
rok ro vx, of the republic. The inconſtant goddeſs, who 
ſo blindly diſtributes and feſumes her favours,” had 102 conſented 
(fuck was the language of envious flattery} to refign her wings, to 
deſcend from Her globe, * to fix her firm and immutable throne 
on the banks of the Tybe A wiſer Greek, who has compoſed, 
im x philoſophie p, 1 en nemorable hiftory of his own times, 
deprived his countrymen of this vain ant” delufive comfort, by 
opening to their view che deep foundations of the greatneſs of 
Rome *, The fidelity of the citizens to each other, and to the ſtate, 
was confirmed by the habits of education, and the prejudices of 
religion. Honour, as well as virtue, was the principle of the re- 
public; the ambitious citizens laboured to deſerve the ſolemn glories 
of a triumph; and the ardour of the Roman youth was kindled 
into active munten as often as they beheld the domeſtic i images 


Such — expreſions of Plutarch; and o confute them is the pro- 


Plutarch (Opera, tom. ji. p. 318. edit. 
Wechel), to whom, on the faith of his ſon 
Lamprias (Fabricius, Bibliot. Grzc. tom, iii. 
p. 341.) I ſhall boldly unpute the . 
declamation, wien Tc Popeziur TUX - 

fame opinions had prevailed 1 
Greeks an hundred and fey years ore 


ſeſſed intention of Polybius (Hiſt. J. i. p- 90. 
edit. Gronov. Amſtel. 1670). © 

n See the ineſtimable binds. of the fixth 
book of Polybius, and many other parts of 


his general hiſtory, particularly a digreſſion 


in the ſeventeenth book, in which he com- 


R 


of 
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of dein n „The temperate W of e ben and 
plebeians had finally: eſtabliſhed the firm and equal balance of the 
conſtitution ; which united the freedom of popular aſſemblies, with 

the authority and wiſdom of a ſenate, and the executive powers of 


a regal magiſtrate. When the conſul diſplayed the ſtandard: of t 
republic, each citizen bound him fas, by the obligation of an oat 


to draw his ſword in the catife vf his country, till he had diſcharged 
the ſacred duty by a military ſervice: of ten years. This wiſe inſti- 
tution continually poured into the field the riſing generations of fre- 
men and ſoldiers; and their numbers were reinforced. by the w 
and populous ſtates of Italy, who, after, a brave rel 
yielded to the valour, and embraced the alliance, of the Damen 
The ſage hiſtorian, who excited the. virtue of the Jounger.. dem 
and beheld. che ruin of ( thage, has ely- | 
military ſyſtem ; their levies, arms, exerciſes, rr 0 
eneampments; and the invincible legion, ſuperior in active ſtrength 


to the Macedonian, phalanx of Philip and Alexander. From theſe 


inſtitutions of peace and war, Polybius has. deduced. the {| pirit and 
ſucceſs of a people, incapable of fear, and impatient of repoſe. The 
- ambitious deſign of conqueſt, which might have been defeated by 
the ſeaſonable conſpiracy of mankind, was attempted and atchieved; 
and the perpetual violation of juſtice was maintained by the political 
virtues of prudence and courage. The arms of the republic, ſometimes 
vanquiſhed in battle, always victorious in war, advanced with rapid 
ſteps to the Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean 


3 Salluſt, de Bell. Jugurthin. c. 4. Such the deſtruction of Troy, acknowledging to 
were the generous profeſſions of P. Scipio Polybius, his friend and preceptor (Polyb. in 
and Q. Maximus. The Latin hiſtorian Excerpt. de Virtut. et Vit, tom. ii. p. 1456— 
had read, and moſt probably tranſcribes, 1465.), that while he recolleQed the viciff- 
Polybius, their contemporary and friend. tudes of human affairs, he inwardly applied 
nile Carthage was in flames, Scipio them to the future calamities of Rome (Ap- 
repeated two lines of the Iliad, which expreſs pian. in Libycis, p. 136. edit. Tol.). 

| 5 | | and 


"Thoaiata alin. pr , eee may . 28 


Fate e the reflection of a philoſophic mind. But the 


decline of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of immoderate 
greatneſs, Proſperity ripened the principle of decay; the cauſes 

deſtruQtion multiplied with the extent of conqueſt ; and as ſoon 
as time or accident had removed the artificial ſupports, the ſtupen- 


dous fabric yielded to the preſſure of its own weight. The ſtory of 


/ 


” 


its ruin is ſimple” and obvious; and inſtead of inquiring 20by the 
Roman empire was deſtroyed, we ſhould rather be ſurpriſed that it 
had ſubſiſted ſo long. The victorious legions, who, in diſtant wars, 


acquired the vices of ſtrangers and mercenaries, firſt oppreſſed the 


freedom of the republic, and afterwards violated the majeſty of the 
purple. The emperors, anxious for their perſonal ſafety and the 


public peace, were reduced to the baſe expedient of corrupting the 
diſcipline which rendered them alike formidable to their ſovereign 
and to the enemy; the vigour of the military government was re- 


laxed, and finally diffolved, by the partial inſtitutions of Conſtantine ; 
and the Roman W was sf oma N a 10805 of Barba=- 


Hangs bs rt 


The decay of W has 4 pen aſcribed to the tranſlation 
of the ſeat of empire; but this hiſtory has already ſhewn, that the 


powers of government were divided rather than removed. The 
throne of Conſtantinople, was exeQed in the Faſt; 8 le the Weſt 


| * See Daniel, f. 31-49, . And the fourth own. time. :Sicut enim in principio nihil 


i er ſhall be ſtrong as iron; foraſmuch Romano Imperio ſortius et durius, ita in ſine 
breaketh in pieces, and ſubdueth rerum nihil imbecillius : quum et in hellis 


A”: The remainder of the pro- civilibus et adverſys diverſas nationes, aliarum 


- accompliſhed, according to St. Jerom, in bis een 95 572.) 


pbecy (the mixture of iron and clay) was gentium barbararum n 
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Italy, and claimed their equal 
vinces. This dangerous by we the erer and e 


Aten. Let he 3 GM's 


© 
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was ſtill polleſed by Ain of e 1 


the vices, of a double reign: the inſtruments of. an- oppreſſive and 

arbitrary ſyſtem were multiplied 3 ; and a vain emulation of luxury, 
not of merit, was introduced and ſupported between the degenerate 
ſucceſſors of Theodoſius. Extreme diſtreſs, which unites the virtue 
of a free people, embitters the factions of a declining monarchy.” 


The hoſtile favourites of Arcadins and Honorius betrayed the repub- 


lie to its common enemies; and the Byzantine court beheld with 
indifference, perhaps with pleaſure, the diſgrace of Rome, che miſ- 
fortunes of Italy, and the loſs of the Weſt. Under the ſucceeding 
reigns, the alliance of the two empires was reſtored; 'but the aid of 


| hs, pep Rowing was eee erer and ineffeCtual ; and the | 


judgment of Conſtantine. During a z period f PORE Bay im- 5 
pregriable city repelled the victorious armies of Barbarians, protected 


the wealth of Aſia, and commanded, both 1 in peace and war, the 
important ſtreights which connect the Euxine and Mediterranean | 
| ſeas. The foundation of Conſtantinople more eſſentially contributed 8 


to the preſervation of the Eaft, than to the ruin of the Weſt. 


As the happineſs of a future life is the great object of religion, 
we may hear without ſurpriſe or ſcandal, that the introduction, or 


at leaſt the abuſe; of Chriſtianity, had ſome influence on the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. The clergy ſucceſsfully preached 


the doctrines of patience and puſillanimity; the active virtues of 
ſociety were diſeouraged; a and the laſt remains of military ſpirit were 


buried in the cloyſter : a large portion of public and private wealth 


Was AL m to _ Pg a of — ang: devotion ; 
| and 
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and. the ſoldiers pay. was laviſhed on the uſcleſs wukirade of both. 


ſexes, who could. only: plead the merits of abſtinence and chaſtity. 
Faith, zeal, curioſity, and the more earthly paſſions of - malice and 
ambition, kindled the flame of theological diſcord ; the church, and 


even the ſtate, were diſtracted by religious factions, whoſe conflicts 


were ſometimes bloody, and always implacable; the attention of the 
emperors Was diverted from camps to, roads; the Roman world 


became the ſecret enemies of their country. vet Party- pirit, how- 
ever pernicious or abſurd, f is a principle of er as well as of dif- 
| ſenſion. The biſhops, from eighteen hundred pulpits, inculcated 
the duty of paſſive obedience. to a lawful and orthodox ſovereign 
their frequent aſſemblies, and perpetual correſpondence, maintained 


the communion of diſtant churches ; and the benevolent temper of 
the goſpel was ſtrengthened, though confined, by the ſpiritual alli | 


ance of the Catholics. The ſacred indolence of the monks was 
devoutly embraced by a ſervile and effeminate age; 5 but if ſuperſti- 
tion had not afforded a decent retreat, the ſame vices would have 
tempted the unworthy Romans to deſert, from baſer motives, the 


ſtandard of the republic. Religious precepts are eaſily obeyed, which 
indulge and ſanctify the natural inclinations of their votaries; but | 


the pure and genuine influence of Chriſtianity may be traced in its 


| beneficial, though imperfect, effects on the Barbarian proſelytes of | 
the North. If the decline of the Roman empire was haſtened by | 


the converſion of Conſtantine, his victarious religion broke the vio- 
lence of the fall, and mollifed the ferocious temper of the con- 


querors. 
This awful revolation may be uſefully applied to the. inflrugion 


of the preſent age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and pro- 
mote the excluſive intereſt and glory of his native country: but a 
Philoſopher may he. permitted to enlarge his views, and to conſider 
Vol. III. 3 5 Europe 
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| Europe as one great republic, whoſe various inhabitants have attained 
almoſt the ſame level of politeneſs and cultivation. | The balance of 
power will continue to fluctuate, and the proſperity of our own, or 
the neighbouring kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or depreſſed; 
but theſe partial events cannot eſſentially i injure our general ſtate of 
| happineſs, the ſyſtem of arts, and laws, and manners, which ſo ad- 
 vantageouſly diſtinguiſh, above the reſt of mankind, the Europeans 
and their colonies. The ſavage nations of the globe are the common 
enemies of civilized ſociety ; and we may inquire with anxious cu- 
rioſity, whether Europe is ſtill threatened with a. repetition of thoſe- 
calamities, which formerly oppreſſed. the arms and inſtitutions of 
Rome. Perhaps the ſame reflections will illuſtrate the fall of that 
mighty 1 bee and: 5 e 1 bee cake han our r actual e. 
1 57 ; Akts 0 
I. The Sod were nn t ef the extent of their "FEI and 
the number of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the 


northern eountries of Europe and Aſia were filled with innumerable 


| tribes. of hunters and ſhepherds, poor, voracibus, and turbulent; 
bold in arms, and impatient to raviſh the fruits of induſtry, The 
Barbarian world was agitated by the rapid impulſe of war; and the 
peace of Gaul ot Italy was | ſhaken by the diſtant revolutions of 
China. The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, directed 
their march towards the Weſt; and the torrent was ſwelled by the 
gradual acceſſion of eaptives and allies- Tue flying tribes who 
yielded to the Hans, aſſumed in Their turn tlie ſpirit of conqueſt 3, 
che endleſs column of Barbarians preſſed on the Roman empire with, 
accumulated weight ; and, if the foremoſt were deſtroyed, the vacant; 
ſpace was inftantly repleniſhed by new aſſailants. Such formidable 
emigrations can no longer iſſue from the North; and che long repoſe, 
which has been imputed to the decreaſe of population, is the happy 
conſequence of the e of a ans and —— Inftcad « * ſome 
_ rude- 
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rude villages, thinly ſcattered among its woods and moraſſes, Ger- 


many now produces a liſt of two thouſand three hundred walled towns: 
the Chriſtian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, have been 
ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed; and the Hanſe merchants, with the Teutonic 
knights, have extended their colonies along the coaſt of the Baltic, as 


far as the Gulf of Finland. From the Gulf of Finland to the Eaſtern 
Ocean, Ruſſia now aſſumes the form of a powerful and civilized 


empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge are introdueed on 
the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena; and the fierceſt of 
the Tartar, hords have been taught to tremble and obey. The reign 


of independent Barbariſm is now contracted to a narrow ſpan ; and 


the remnant of Calmucks or Uzbeks, whoſe forces may be almoſt 
numbered, cannot ſeriouſly excite the apprehenſions of the great 
republic of Europe. | Yet this apparent ſecurity ſhould not tempt 

ariſe from ſome.obſcure people, ſcarcely . viſible in the map of the 
world. The Arabs, or Saracens; who ſpread their conqueſts from 


India to Spain, had languiſhed in poverty and contempt, till Mahomet 


breathed into thoſe ſavage bodies the ſoul of enthuſiaſm. 


II. The empire of Rome was firmly eſtabliſhed by 3 
and perfect coalition of i its members. The ſubje& nations, reſigning 


the hope, and even the wiſh, of independence, embraced the cha- 
rater of Roman citizens; and the provinces, of the Weſt were 
reluQantly torn by the Barbarians from the boſom of their mother- 


want - But this union was purchaſed rene loſs of 8 


l 69 * 5319 1 i n 3 JI 110 2 
6 The French and Eaglh tors of the Chinois, tom. i. 3 325—400.). * theſe 
Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tartars have conqueſts are precarious, nor will I venture 
ſubjoined. a curious, though imperfect, de- to enſure the ſafety of the Chineſe empire. 


ſeription of their. preſent Tr We might 7 The prudent reader will determine how 


dueſtion the independence of the Calmuckt, fur this general propofition is weakened by 
or Eluths, ſince they have been, recently; van-, the revolt of the Iſaurians, the independence 
quiſned by the Chineſe, who, in the year of Britain and Armorica, the Mooriſh tribes, 
2759, ſubdued” the leſſer Bucharia, and ad- or the Bagaudæ of Gaul and Spain (vol. i. 
vanced into the country of Badakſhan, near p. 340. vol. iii. b. 273. 337+ 434): 

the ſources o the Oxus (Memoires ſur les 


4M 2 | freedom 
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Freedom and military ſpirit 3 and the ſervile piovinbes, deſtttute er 
life and motion, expected their ſafety from the miercetiary troops 
and governors, who were directed by the orders of a diſtant court: 

The happineſs of an hundred millions depended on the perfonat 


inn 


merit of one, or two, men, pefhaps children, Whoſe minds 
corrupted by education, luxury, and deſpotic power. The deepeft 
wounds were infficted on the empire during the minorities of the 
e ſons and grandſons of Theodoſius; and, after thoſe incapable 
KO princes ſeemed to attain the aye of manhood, they abandoned the 
church to the biſhope, the ſtate to the eunuchs, and the provinces to 
the Barbarians "Europe is now divided into twelve powerful, though 
unequal, kingdoms, three reſpectable 'commonwealths, and a variety 
* ſmaller, though independent, ſtates: the chances of royal and 
miniſterial talents are multiplied, at leaſt, with the number of its. 
W ; and a Jultan, or Semiramis, may reign in the North, while 
Arcadius and Hbnorius again ſlumber on the thrones of the 
South. The abuſes of tyranny are reſtrained by the mutual in- 
fluence of fear aiid ame; republies have acquired order and ſta- 
bility; monatchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, or, at 
feaſt, of moderation; and Tome ſenſe of honour and juſtice is intro- 
duced into the moſt defective conſlitutions by the general manners of 
the times. In peace, the progreſs of knowledge and induftry is ar- 
celerated by the emulation bf fo many active rivals: in War, the 
European forces are exerciſed by temperate and undeciſive conteſts. 
If a ſavage conqueror ſhould iſſue from the deſerts of Tartary, he 
muſt repeatedly vanquiſh the robuſt peaſants of Ruſſia, the nu- 
merous armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and the 
intrepid freemen of Britain; who, perhaps, might confederate for 
= their common defence. Should the victorious Barbarians carry 
llavery and deſolation as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thouſand: 


veſſels would tranſport beyond: their PR the remains of civilized 
12 | tl * 


— , 
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Gelery; und Europe would revive and flouriſh in the American 


world, which is already filled with her colonies, and inſtitutions *, 
III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and fatigue, fortify the 
ſtrength and courage of Barbarians. In every age they have op- 


_ preſſed the polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and Perſia, 


who neglected, and ſtill neglect, to counterbalance theſe natural 
powers by the reſources of military art. Fhe warlike ſtates of anti- 
quity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race of ſoldiers; 
exerciſed their bodies, diſciplined their courage, multiplied their forces 
by regular evolutions, and converted the iron, which they poſſeſſed, 
into ſtrong and ſerviceable weapons. But this ſuperiority inſenſibly 
declined with. their laws and manners; and the feeble. policy of. Con- 
ſtantine and his ſueceſſors armed and inſtructed, for the ruin of the 
empire, the rude valour of the Barbarian mercenaries. The military 


art has been changed by the invention of gunpowder ; which enables. 


man to. eommand the two moſt powerful agents of nature, air and 


other the moſt elaborate modes of attack and of defence. 


fire. Mathematics; chymiſtry, mechanics, architecture, have been 


pl to the: ſervice of war; and the adverſe parties oppoſe to each 
Hiſtorians 
may indignantly obſerve, that the preparations. of a: ſiege would found 
and maintain a flouriſhing colony *; yet we cannot be diſpleaſed, 


1 the ſubverfion.of cite ſhould be a work of coſt and Aae 3 


166.856 2 1 5 fagon et 300,000 


5 CY America now 9 3 * mMilkons 


of European blood and deſcent; and their 


numbers, at leaſt in the North, are conti- 
-nually increaſing. Whatever may be the 


changes of their political fituation, they muſt 


preſerve the manners of Europe; and de may 
reflect with ſome pleaſure, that the Engliſh 
language will probably be diffuſed over an 


. immenſe and populous continent. 


9 On avoit fait venir (for the fiege of Tu- 
nin) 140 pieces de canon; et il eſt a remar - 
quer que chaque gros canon montẽ revient à 
environ zooo ecus: I y.avoit 110,000 e 


1 


d'une autre; 21,000 bombes; 270 gre- 


nades, 15,000 ſacs A terre, 30,000 inſtru- 
mens pour le Pronnage ; 1,200,0C0 livres de 


s munitions, le plomb, 
„les cordages, tout ce 
qui ſert aux urs, * ſouphre, le ſalpẽtre, 
les outils de e. Il eſt certain que 
les frais de tous ces 5 preparatifs de deſtruction 
ſuffiroĩent pour fonder et pou 
plus nombreuſe colonie. Voltaire, Siecle de 
Louis XIV. e. e Fork. tom. xi. p. 


55 l 


le fer, „ 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


or that an \ dustrie people. ſhould be protected by thoſe arts, which 

ſurvive and ſupply the decay of military virtue. Cannon and forti- 
fications now form an impregnable barrier againſt the Tartar horſe 3 
and Europe is ſecure from any future irruption of | Barbarians; 


ſince, before they can conquer, they muſt ceaſe to be barbarous. Their - 


gradual advances in the ſcience of war would: always be accom- 
panied, as we may learn from the example of Ruſſia, with a pro- 
portionable improvement in the arts of peace and civil pelicy ; and 
they themſelves muſt deſerve a place among the poliſhed nations 
whom they ſubdue. | 
Should theſe ſpeculations be FR nd doubtful or n there l 


remains a more humble ſource of comfort and hope. The diſcoveries 


of ancient and modern navigators, and the domeſtic hiſtory, or tra- 
dition, of the moſt enlightened nations, repreſent the human ſavage, 
naked both in mind and body, and deſtitute of laws, of arts, of 
ideas, and almoſt of language From this abject condition, perhaps 


| the primitive and. univerſal ſtate of man, he has gradually ariſen 


to command the animals, to fertilize the earth, to traverſe the 
ocean, and to meaſure the heavens. His progreſs in the improve- 


ment and exerciſe of his mental and corporeal faculties has been 
irregular and various; infinitely flow i in the beginning, and increaſing | 


by degrees with redoubled velocity : ages of laborious aſcent have 
been followed by a moment of rapid downfal ; and the ſeveral 


0 Tt would be an eaſy, though tedions taſk, 
to produce the authorities of poets, philoſo- 
phers, and hiſtorians. I ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with appealing to the deciſive and au- 
thentic teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 
I. i. p. 1, 12. I. iii. p. 184, &c. edit. Weſſel- 
ing). The Icchyophagi, who in his time wan- 
dered along the ſhores of the Red Sea, can only 
he compared to the natives of New Holland 


(Dampier's Voyages, vol. i. p. '464—469.). 


Fancy, or perhaps reaſon, may flill ſuppoſe 
an extreme and abſolute ſtate of nature far 


'below the level of theſe ſavages, who had ac- 


quired ſome arts and inſtruments. 


1 See the learned and rational work of hs 


Preſident Goguet, de POrigine des Loix, des 


Arts, et des Sciences. He traces ſrom facts, 
or conjectures (tom. i. p. 1479—337- edit. 
12mo.), the firſt and moſt CP OI Me: 


poenetwmaracal 


climates 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. | 


bs + L 


climates of e · globe hind felt the viciitudes of light and darkneſs. 


Tet the experience of four thouſand yeagg, ſhould enlarge our hopes, 
and diminiſh our apprehenſions: we cannot determine to what 
height the human ſpecies may aſpire in their advances towards per- 


feQion ; but it may ſafely be preſumed, that no people, unleſs the 


face of nature is Fan "ged, will relapſe into their original barbariſm · 
The improvementgy,oF 
aſpect. 1. The poet or philoſopher illuſtrates his age and country 
by the efforts of a Angle mind; but theſe ſuperior powers of reaſon 
or fancy are rare and ſpontaneous productions; and the genius of 


Homer, or Cicero, or Newton, would excite leſs admiration; if they 


2 be created by the will of a prince; or the leſſons of a preceptor. 


. The benefits ob law. and policy; of trade and manufactures, of 


arts and ſciences, are more ſolid and permanent; and many indivi- 
duals may be qualified, by education and diſcipline, to promote, in 


their reſpective ſtations, the intereſt of the community. But this 


general order 1 is the effect of {kill and labour; and the complex ma- 
| chinery may be decayed by time, or injured. by violence. 3. For- 
tunately for mankind; the more uſeful, or at leaſt, more neceſſary 
arts, can be performed without ſuperior talents, or national ſubor- 
dination; 1 without the powers of one, or the union of many. Each 


village, each family, each individual, muſt always poſſeſs both abi- 
lity and | inclination, to perpetuate the uſe of fire and of metals; 
- the propagation and ſervice of domeſtic animals; the methods of 
hunting and fiſhing ;, the rudiments. of navigation; the imperfect 
cultivation of corn, dr other nutritive grain; and the ſimple practice 
af the e trades, INN genius and public induſtry may be 
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ma are deſtitute of metals, wy 0 


oBfociety may be viewed under a threefold 
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an everlaſting root into 
7 days of Auguſtus and 1 


Læſtrigons have never been renewed. on Y 


THE DECLINE AND; FALL, . 


extirpated; but theſe hardy plants ſurvive the tempeſt, and ſtrike 
moeſt unfavourable ſeil. The ſplendid 
yan were eclipſed by a cloud of ignos + 
rance ; and the Barbarians. ſubverted the laws and palaces of Rome. 


But the ſcythe, the invention or emblem of Saturn „ ſtill continued 5 


annually to mow the harveſts of Italy; and the buman feaſts of the 
coaſt of Campania. 


commerce, and reli- 


Since the firſt diſcovery of the arts, war, 


© gious zeal have diffuſed, among the ſavages of the Old and New 
World, theſe ineſtimable gifts: they have been ſucceſſively propa- 


gated; they can never be loſt, We may therefore acquieſce in the 
Pleaſing concluſion, that every age of the world has increaſed, -and 
Kill increaſes, the real wealth, the happineſs, the ee and 


* Platarch. . Rom. in tom. ii. p. 
275. Macrob. Saturnal. I. i. c, 8, p. 152. 
edit. London. The ral of Saturn (of his 
religious worſhip) in ſhip, may indicate, that 
the ſavage coaſt of Latium was firſt diſcover- 


— 


ed and civilized by the Phcenicians. | 
1 In the ninth and tenth books of the 
. « Odyſſey, Homer has embelliſhed the tales of 


fearful and credulous failors, who tranſ- 
formed the cantibals' of Italy and Sicily into 
monſtrous giants. 

1 The merit of diſcovery has too often 
been ſtained with avarice, cruelty, and fana- 
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Po. ND OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


| perhaps the virtue, of the buman 1 race” Nt as 2 


4 


deim; ; and the W of nations I "Mg 


duced the communication of diſeaſe and pre- : 


Judice. A ſingular exception is due to the 
virtue of our own times and country. The five 


great voyages ſueceſſively undertaken by the 


command of his preſent- Majeſty, ' were in- 
ſpired by the pure and generous love of ſci- 
ence, and of mankind. The ſame prince, 
adapting his benefaQtions to the different 
ſtages of ſociety, has founded a ſchool of 
painting in his capital; and has introduced 


into the iſlands of the South Sea, the . TE 
tables and — moſt uſeful to human life. 
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